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PREFACE. 

The  Engliflh  are  not  only  the  first  landflcape-pamterB 
in  the  world,  but  their  literature  abounds  pre-eminently  in 
descriptionB  of  the  joys  and  amenities  of  the  oountiy.  Jus 
a  people  we  lore  nature  ;  our  poets  ha^e  erer  luxuiiated  in 
pourtrajing  her  beauty,  and  our  noblest  intellects  have  been 
refreshed  and  inrigorated  by  her  intimate  aoqujiintaace. 

The  compilation  of  the  following  pages,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  expansion  and  illustration  of  ''Aikin's 
Calendar  of  Nature,"  has  been  to  me  like  a  walk  through  a 
rich  summer  garden ;  on  all  hands  were  flowers  and  leafy 
trees,  and  birds  carolling  oyer  head  in  a  sunny  sky.  My 
business  was  to  gather  a  nosegay ;  heire  I  plucked  a  rose  or 
a  lily,  there  a  richly-laden  spray  jfrom  some  overhangii^ 
bough ;  now  I  watched  the  insects  in  the  grass,  or  a  butterfly 
flitting  along,  now  listened  to  the  sweet  singing  of  the  birds, 
eyer  gathering  more  and  more,  tiU  my  nosegay  exceeded 
all  bounds,  and  the  only  difficulty  has  been  to  bring  the 
beautiful  tribute  of  the  garden  into  the  compass  in  which 
it  is  here  presented  to  the  public. 

MABY  HOWITT. 
LoxiMur,  Ikember  18, 1858. 
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THE  SEASONS. 

Sit  tbee  by  the  ingle,  when 

The  sear  faggot  blazes  bright, 

Spirit  of  a  winter's  night ; 

when  the  soundless  earth  is  mufS^ed, 

And  the  caked  snow  is  shuffled 

Prom  the  ploughboy's  heavy  shoon ; 

When  the  Night  doth  meet  the  Noon 

In  a  dark  conspiracy 

To  banish  Even  from  her  sky, 

Sit  thee  there,  and  send  abroad, 

With  a  mind  self-overawed, 

Fancy,  high-commission'd ; — send  her ! 

She  has  vassals  to  attend  her ; 

She  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost. 

Beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost ; 

She  will  bring  thee,  all  together, 

All  delights  of  summer  weather ; 

All  the  buds  and  bells  of  May, 

From  dewy  sward  or  thorny  spray ; 

All  the  heaped  autumn's  wealth. 

With  a  still,  mysterious  stealth : 

She  will  mix  these  pleasures  up 

Like  three  fit  wines  in  a  cup. 

And  thou  shalt  quaff  it : — ^thou  shalt  hear 

Distant  harvest-carols  clear ; 
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Bustle  of  the  reaped  com ; 
Sweet  birds  antheming  the  morn  ; 
And,  in  the  same  moment — hark ! 
'Tis  the  early  April  lark, 
Or  the  rooks,  with  busy  caw, 
Foraging  for  sticks  and  straw. 
Thou  shalt,  at  one  glance,  behold 
The  daisy  and  the  marigold ; 
White-iplumed  Ulies,  and  the  first 
Hedge^grown  primrose  that  hath  burst ; 
Shaded  byaeinth,  alway 
Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid-May  ; 
Ana  every  leaf,  and  every  flower 
Pearled  with  the  self-same  shower. 
Thou  shalt  see  the  field-mouse  peep 
Meagre  from  its  celled  sleep ; 
And  the  snake,  ail  winter-thin, 
Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin ; 
Preekled  nest-eggs  thou  shalt  see 
Hatching  in  the  nawthom-tree, 
When  the  hen-bird's  wing  doth  rest 
Quiet  on  her  mossy  nest ; 
Then  the  hurry  and  alarm 
When  the  bee-hive  casts  its  swarm ; 
Acorns  ripe  down-pattering, 
While  the  autumn  breezes  sing. 

Keats. 

The  crocus  in  the  shrewd  March  mom 

Thrusts  up  its  saffron  spear ; 
And  April  dots  the  sombre  thorn 

With  gems  and  loveliest  cheer. 

Then  sleep  the  seasons,  full  of  might, 

While  slowly  swells  the  pod. 
And  rounds  tlie  peach,  and  in  the  night 

The  mushroom  bursts  the  sod. 

The  winter  comes,  the  frozen  rut 

Is  bound  with  silver  bars ; 
The  white  drift  heaps  against  the  hut, 

And  night  is  pierced  with  stars. 

COVENTBT  PaTMORK. 
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Stern  winter*!  icy  breath,  intentely  keen. 
Now  chills  the  blood,  and  withers  every  green  ; 
Bright  shines  the  azure  sky,  serenely  fii^r, 
Or  driviiig  snows  obscure  the  turbid  air. 

TRAIL  is  not  only  an  astronomical,  but  a  natural 
period,  and  the  first  imperfect  year  of  ancient 
times  must,  no  doubt,  have  originated  firom 
observinff  the  regular  vicissitudes  of  heat  and 

cold,  of  the  leafing,  flowering,  and  fruiting  of  the 

tribes  of  yegetabled;  and  the  coincidence  of  these 


appearances  with  the  laying  and  hatching  of  birds,  and  the 
production  of  the  young  of  quadrupeds.  This  way  of 
reckoning,  however,  was  subject  to  so  many  variations,  that 
it  was  soon  necessary  to  make  choice  of  some  more  constant 
periodical  occurrence  by  which  to  mark  the  annual 
revolution. 

The  ancient  year  began  in  the  month  of  March,  and  it 
may  appear  singular,  that  modem  civilised  nations  should 
choose  to  commence  their  year  at  a  period  when  nature  lies 
almost  dormant,  in  preference  to  that  season  when  the  race 
of  vegetables  and  animals  is  actually  renewed.  In  defence 
of  the  present  custom  it  may,  however,  be  said,  that  the 
time  of  the  renovation  of  nature  varies  in  different  countries, 
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and  is  affected  so  much  by  accidental  circumstances,  as  to* 
preclude  the  possibility  of  an  exact  calculation ;  that  now 
the  year  does  not  commence  till  ten  days  after  the  winter 
solstice,  and  that  the  lengthening  of  the  day,  as  it  is  the 
chief  cause,  so  it  is  in  fact  the  commencement  of  spring. 

So  little  influence,  however,  has  this  change  at  first,  that 
the  month  of  January  is  usually  found  to  be  that  in  which 
the  cold  is  most  intense ;  there  being  little  or  no  frost  in 
this  country  before  the  shortest  day,  conformably  to  the  old 
saying,  "  as  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  the  frost  begins  to 
strengthen."  The  weather  is  commonly  either  bright  dry 
frost,  or  fog  and  snow,  with  cold  showers  about  the  close 
of  the  month. 

It  used  formerly  to  be  a  subject  of  much  dispute  among 
natural  philosophers,  whether  frost  was  a  namcular  sub- 
stance, or  merely  the  absence  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat. 
Thomson  in  his  Seasons  seems  to  be  of  the  former  opinion. 

What  art  thou,  Frost  ?  and  whence  are  thy  keen  storee 
Deriyed,  thou  secret,  all-invading  power. 
Whom  even  th'  illusive  fluid  cannot  fly  1 
Myriads  of  little  salts,  or  hook'd  or  shaped 
Like  double  wedges,  and  diffused  immense 
Through  water,  earth,  and  ether  1 

Modem  philosophers  have,  however,  very  generallv 
embraced  the  opposite  side  of  the  question;  the  little 
hooked  salts,  or  spicuhe,  which  in  frosty  mornings  are  found 
floating  in  the  atmosphere,  or  adhering  to  the  surfaces  of 
bodies,  being  found  by  experiment  to  be  nothing  more  than 
small  crystals  of  ice,  capable  of  being  resolved  by  heat  into 
pure  water. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  theory  is,  that  if  frost  be 
only  the  absence  of  heat,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  water, 
when  deprived  of  its  heat,  should  occupy  more  space  than  it 
did  before  ?  for  water,  when  frozen,  is  expande<]^  and  hence 
ice  is  lighter  than  water,  and  swims  upon  it.  The  following 
explanation,  however,  will  sufficiently  account  for  this  fact, 
without  supposing;  that  frost  is  a  substance,  which  by  an 
union  with  water  increases  the  bulk  of  it.  If  any  one  will 
observe  the  process  of  the  formation  of  ice,  he  will  perceive 
that  it  is  composed  of  a  number  of  needlc'-like  crystals  that 
unite  to  each  other  at  angles  of  a  certain  size ;  hence  the 
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Bpaoe  between  these  eryBtals  is  much  more  considerable 
than  between  the  particles  of  water ;  and  on  this  account 
water,  when  frozen,  oecupies  more  tpaee  than  before,  though 
it  reoeiyes  no  increase  of  weight.  It  maj  also  be  mentioned 
that,  in  the  act  of  congelation,  a  quantity  of  air  is  intercepted 
and  fixed  in  the  ice,  which  generally  appears  to  be  full  of 
bubbles.  It  is  from  this  di8^)8ition  in  water  to  crystalise  at 
angles  of  a  particular  measurement  that,  if  a  bottle  full  of 
water  hard  corked  be  set  to  freeze,  the  bottle  will  be  broken 
for  want  of  room  for  the  expansion  of  the  water  while 
assuming  its  solid  form.  Water-pipes  often  burst  fr^m  the 
same  cause,  and  hoops  fly  off  from  barrels;  and  in  the 
intense  frosts  of  Canada  it  has  been  found  from  experiments 
made  at  Quebec  that  cannons  and  bomb-shells  nlled  with 
water,  and  the  apertures  strongly  plugged  up,  haye  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  been  burst.  This  same  property 
of  water,  when  frozen,  tends  eyery  year  to  diminish  the 
bulk  and  height  of  the  Alps  and  other  lofty  mountains ; 
the  different  fissures  and  creyices  become  filled  with  water 
during  the  summer,  either  from  rain  or  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  which  is  frozen  durinff  the  winter,  and  by  its 
irresistible  expansiye  power  detaches  huge  masses  of  rock 
frt>m  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  rolls  them  into 
the  yalleys  below  to  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants;  for 
nothing  out  a  wood  is  able  to  stop  their  impetuous  and 
accelerated  progress.  In  its  more  moderate  and  minute 
effects  the  operation  of  this  general  law  is  productiye  of  a 
very  beneficial  consequence  to  the  husbandman;  for  the 
hard  clods  of  the  ploughed  fields  are  loosened  and  broken  to 
pieces  by  the  swelling  of  the  water  within  them  when  frozen: 
ikBDiCe  the  earth  is  crumbled  and  prepared  for  receiying  the 
seed  in  spring. 

Nothing  can  be  oonceiyed  more  wonderful  and  striking 
than  the  effects  of  frost.  To  behold  the  liquid  surface  of 
the  lake  changed  into  a  firm  marble-like  payement ;  to  see 
the  rapid  riyer  arrested  in  the  midst  of  his  course,  the  head- 
long cascade,  '*  whose  idle  torrents  only  teem  to  roar," 
conyerted  into  a  cluster  of  tranaludd  pulars  of  the  most 
grotesque  forms ;  or  to  yiew  the  intricate,  yaried,  and 
beautiful  crystalisations  that  form  on  our  windows  during  a 
winter's  night ; — and  all  these  effects  produced  by  a  rapid, 
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silent,  invisible  a£;ency,  cannot  but  strongly  interest  the 
observer.  Some  of  these  appearances,  indeed,  are  so  familiar 
to  us  that  we  oease  to  regard  them ;  but  it  is  only  their 
frequency  that  causes  them  to  be  overlooked,  as  is  evident 
from  the  surprise  and  admiration  which  they  excite  in 

fersons,  who,  naving  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  West 
ndUes  or  other  hot  climates,  behold  these  pnenomena  for 
the  first  time. 

Here  glittering  torrets  risep  upbearing  high 

(Fantastic  mifl-arrangement)  on  the  roof , 

Large  growth  of  what  may  seem  the  sparkling  trees 

And  shrubs  of  fiury-laud.    The  crystal  drops 

That  trickle  down  the  branches,  nst  congealed, 

Shoot  into  pillars  of  peUucid  length, 

And  prop  the  pile  they  but  adorned  before. 

Here  grotto  within  grotto,  safe  defies 

The  sunbeam.    There  imboased  and  fretted  wild 

The  growing  wonder  takes  a  thousand  shapes 

Capricious,  m  which  Fancy  seeks  in  vain 

The  likeness  of  some  object  seen  before. 

CowFBB,  Tcuk,  Y. 

Snow  is  the  water  of  clouds  frozen.  On  a  dose  examina- 
tion it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  icy  darts  or  stars  united 
to  each  other,  as  all  crystals  of  water  are,  whether  they 
compose  ice,  snow,  or  hoar-frost,  at  angles  of  60  or  120^. 
Its  whiteness  is  owing  to  the  small  particles  into  which  it  is 
divided,  refracting  and  reflecting,  mstead  of  transmitting 
all  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  upon  it.  Ice,  when  pounded, 
becomes  equally  white.  Snow  is  usefrd,  by  covering  the 
plants,  and  protecting  them  from  the  severity  of  the  frost ; 
keeping  them  very  d^,  and  at  a  certain  depth  under  the 
snow  the  cold  continuing  always  of  the  same  moderate 
temperature,  namely,  at  82^,  or  just  at  the  freezing  point. 
It  is,  however,  a  very  fatal  enemv  to  shrubs  that  grow  in  a 
southern  aspect,  for  the  heat  of  the  sun  at  noon  partially 
melts  the  snow,  which  by  the  cold  of  the  following  night  is 
converted  into  a  mass  of  ice,  and  thus  destroys  the  most 
flourishing  and  hard^  plants;  and  it  has  frequently  been 
found  by  experience  m  severe  winters,  that  those  vegetables 
which  have  been  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  been 
almost  totally  cut  on,  while  those  under  a  north  shelter  have 
sustained  no  injury. 
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Hail-Btonee  are  drops  of  rain  suddenly  congealed  into  a 
Imd  mass,  so  as  to  preaerre  their  figure.  They  often  &I1  in 
the  wanner  aeaaona  of  the  year,  aa  at  all  times  the  upper 
parta  of  the  atmosphere  are  veir  cold. 

Hoar-firost  is  dew  or  mist  firozen.  It  adheres  to  every 
object  on  which  it  falls,  and  produces  figures  of  incomparable 
h&aatj  and  elegance.  Every  twig  and  blade  of  grass  is  beset 
by  it  with  innumerable  glittering  pearly  drops,  or  silvery 
plnnuige,  beyond  the  skill  of  any  artist  to  imitate. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  sudden  shower  of  rain  falls 
daring  a  frosty  and  immediately  turns  to  ice.  A  remarkable 
scene  is  then  produced,  which  the  following  lines  beau- 
tifully describe. 

Ere  yet  the  clondi  let  fUl  the  treasnred  mow. 
Or  winds  begin  through  hazy  akiee  to  blow. 
At  evening  a  keen  eastern  breeze  aroee, 
And  the  deioending  rain  unsullied  froze. 
Soon  as  the  silent  shades  of  night  withdrew. 
The  ruddy  mom  disdosed  at  onoe  to  yiew 
The  face  of  nature  in  a  rich  disguise. 
And  brightened  every  object  to  my  eyes  ; 
For  every  shrub,  and  every  blade  of  grass, 
And  every  pointed  thorn  seemed  wrought  in  glass. 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  diow, 
Wlule  through  the  ice  the  crimson  berries  glow ; 
The  thick-sprung  reeds  the  watery  marshes  yield, 
Seem  polished  lances  in  a  hostile  field  ; 
The  stag,  in  limpid  currents,  with  surprise 
Sees  crystal  branches  on  his  forehead  rise ; 
The  spreading  oak,  the  beech,  and  towering  pine, 
Glazed  over,  in  the  freezini;  ether  shine ; 
The  frighted  birds  the  rattling  branches  shun. 
That  wave  and  glitter  in  the  distant  sun. 
When,  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arise. 
The  brittle  forest  into  atoms  flies  : 
The  crackling  wood  beneath  the  tempest  bends. 
And  in  a  spangled  shower  the  prospect  ends. 

Phiufs,  LeU,from  Copenhagen. 

In  such  a  case  prodigious  mischief  has  been  done  in  the 
woods  by  the  breaking  down  of  vast  arms  of  trees,  which 
were  overloaded  by  the  weight  of  the  incrusting  ice ;  and 
eren  rooks,  attempting  to  fly,  have  been  taken,  owing  to  their 
wings  being  frozen  together  by  the  sleet  that  congealed  as 
it  fell 
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The  indemency  of  the  season  is  shown  bj  its  effects  on 
animals.  Those  which  are  called  the  cold-blooded,  that  is, 
where  the  whole  of  the  blood  does  not  circulate  through  the 
lungs,  as  the  frog,  the  snake,  and  the  lizard,  are  benumbed  hj 
it  in  their  winter  quarters,  and  continue  in  this  death-like 
state  till  the  return  of  warm  weather.  Others,  as  the  dor^ 
mouse,  the  marmot,  and  bear,  sleep  away  the  greater  part  of 
this  uncomfortable  period ;  while  others,  as  the  squirrel  and 
field-mouse,  which  laj  up  stores  of  proyision  during  the 
autumn,  keep  dose  in  their  retreats,  sleeping  a  good  deal 
during  the  intensity  of  the  frost,  but,  during  the  less  severe 
part  of  the  winter,  being  in  an  active  state,  have  recourse  to 
their  hoards  for  a  supply  of  subsistence.  But  animals  in  a 
state  of  sleep  require  nourishment,  though  not  in  such  large 
quantities  as  those  which  continue  actively  alive ;  the  neces- 
sity of  food  being  proportioned  to  the  raj^idity  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blooa.  Since,  however,  m  a  state  of 
torpor  it  is  impossible  to  take  in  nourishment,  these  animals 
must  perish,  were  it  not  for  a  store  of  food  prepared  and 
laid  up  within  them  in  the  form  of  fat :  for  animals  of  this 
class  become  very  fat  before  they  retire  to  their  winter 
habitations,  and  come  out  again  in  the  spring  lean  and 
emaciated,  as  is  the  case  with  the  bear,  marmot,  etc.  With 
respect  to  the  cold-blooded  animals,  which  accumulate  no 
fat,  the  continuance  of  their  life  is  provided  for  by  other 
means.  All  these  animals  are  capable  during  their  active 
state,  of  supporting  the  want  of  food  for  a  great  length  of 
time ;  at  which  period  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  which  is 
the  organ  for  circulating  the  blood,  amount  to  about  sixty  in 
a  minute ;  but,  during  their  torpid  state,  do  not  exceed  the 
same  number  in  the  space  of  an  hour ;  so  that  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart,  during  the  three  months  of  winter  that  they 
become  insensible,  amount  to  no  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  thirty-six  hours  in  their  active  state,  and  their 
demand  for  nourishment  is  probably  diminished  in  the  same 
proportion. 

The  other  animals,  that  are  not  rendered  torpid  hj  the 
cold,  yet  feel  very  sensibly  its  effects,  which  are  a  deficiency 
of  food  and  heat ;  to  obviate  these  pressing  evils,  the  wild 
quadrupeds  of  prey  by  which  this  island  is  inhabited,  such 
as  the  fox,  the  weasel,  the  polecat,  and  others,  rendered  bold 
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bj  fiunine,  make  incunions  into  the  hen-roost  and  farmjard ; 

happily,  however,  we  are  acquainted 

only  by  report  with  those  formidable 

troops  of  wolved  which  at  thia  season 

occasioimlly  attack  the  villages  among 

the  AJpe^  and  in  other  mountainous  and 

woody  parta  of  the  continent :  of  these 

ruTenous  invaders  Thomson  haa  given 

a  spirited  description. 


Bf<«Jjr. 


By  wintzj  fiunine  roused,  from  all  the  tract 
Of  horrid  mountains  which  the  shining  Alpn, 
And  wayy  Apennine,  and  Pyrenees, 
Branch  out  stupendous  into  distant  landn ; 
Cruel  as  death,  and  hungry  as  the  graye  I 
Burning  for  blood  !  bony,  and  gaunt  and  grim  t 
Assembling  wolyes  in  raging  troops  descend ; 
And,  pouring  o'er  the  country,  be«r  along, 
Keen  as  the  north-wind  sweeps  the  glossy  snow. 
All  is  their  prise.    They  fasten  on  the  steed. 
Press  him  to  earth,  and  pierce  his  mighty  heart : 
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Nor  can  the  bull  hu  awfal  front  defend. 

Or  shake  the  murdering  aayagee  away. 

Rapadous,  at  the  mother's  throat  they  fly, 

And  tear  the  screaming  infant  from  her  breast ; 

The  godlike  £Me  of  man  avails  him  nought. 

But  if,  apprised  of  the  severe  attack, 

The  country  be  shut  up,  lured  by  the  soent^ 

On  churchyards  drear  (inhuman  to  relate) 

The  disappointed  prowlers  fidl,  and  dig 

The  shrouded  body  from  the  grave ;  o*er  which 

Kixed  with  foul  shades,  and  fnghted  ghosts,  they  howl. 

At  this  season  also  hares,  forgetting  their  natural  timidity, 
enter  the  gardens  to  browse  on  the  cultivated  vegetables, 
and  leaving  their  tracks  in  the  snow,  are  frequently  hunted 
down,  or  caught  in  snares.  Eabbits,  pressed  with  hunger, 
enter  into  pUintations,  where  they  destrov  multitudes  ot 
trees  by  barking  them  as  high  as  they  are  able  to  reach. 

The  numerous  tribes  of  birds  also  quit  their  retreats, 
congregate  in  large  flocks,  and,  in  search  of  food  approach 
the  habitations  of  man.  Larks,  and  various  other  small 
birds,  betake  themselves  for  shelter  to  the  warm  stubble. 
Fieldfares,  thrushes,  and  blackbirds,  nestle  together  under 
hedges  and  ditch-banks,  and  frequent  the  warm  manured 
fiel&  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns.  Sparrows,  yellow* 
hammers,  and  chaffinches,  crowd  into  the  farm-yard,  and 
attend  the  barn-doors  to  pick  their  scanty  fare  from  the 
straw  and  chaff.  The  titmouse  pulls  straw  out  of  thatch,  in 
search  of  flies  and  other  insects  which  have  sheltered  there. 
From  wet  meadows,  many  birds,  such  as  red-wings,  field- 
fares, sky-larks,  and  tit-larks,  procure  much  of  their  winter 
subsistence ;  the  latter  bird,  especially,  wades  up  to  its  belly 
in  pursuit  of  the  pup»  of  insects,  and  runs  along  upon  the 
floating  grass  and  weeds.  They  meet  also  with  many  gnate 
on  the  snow  near  water.  Graminivorous  birds,  such  as  the 
ring-dove,  devour  the  tender  tops  of  turnips  and  other 
vegetables ;  and  the  berries  of  the  ivy  afford  a  considerable 
supply ;  these  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  affected  hj  the 
most  intense  frosts,  and  ^  in  this  respect  are  far  superior  to 
the  hips  and  haws,  that  are  frequently  spoiled  before  the  end 
of  November.    The  redbreast  ventures  into  the  house, 


And  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  visit. 
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Snipes,  woodcocks,  herons,  wfld  ducks,  and  other  water- 
fowl, are  forced  from  the  frozen  marshes,  and  obliged  to 
seek  their  food  about  the  rapid  currents  of  streams  that  are 
s^  open.    As  the  cold  grows  more  intcuse,  various  kinds 


of  sea-birds  quit  the  bleak  open  shores,  and  come  up  the 
rivers  in  search  of  shelter  and  subsistence.  The  domestic 
cattle  at  this  season  require  all  the  care  and  attention  of  the 
farmer.  Sheep  are  often  lost  in  the  sudden  storms,  by  which 
the  snow  is  drifted  in  the  hollows  so  as  to  bury  them  a 
great  depth  beneath  it ;  yet  in  this  situation  thej  nave  been 
known  to  survive  many  days,  passing  the  time  probably,  in 
a  state  of  sleep  approaching  to  torpor,  and  thus  requiring 
little  or  no  food,  and  but  a  scanty  supply  of  an:,  tbe 
shelter  of  the  surrounding  snow,  and  the  natural  heat  of  their 
bodies,  keeping  them  in  a  constant  moderate  temperature. 
Cows,  with  much  ado,  scratch  up  a  few  mouthfuls  of  grass;  but 
for  their  chief  subsistence  they  must  depend  on  the  hay  and 
other  stores  of  the  farm-yard.  Early  lambs  and  calves  are 
kept  within  doors,  and  tended  with  as  much  care  as  the 
fanner's  own  children. 

The  plants  at  this  season  are  provided  by  nature  with  a 
sort  of  winter-quarters,  which  secure  them  from  the  effects 
of  cold.  Those  called  herhaceouSy  which  die  down  to  the 
root  every  autumn,  are  now  safely  concealed  under-ground, 
preparing  their  new  shoots  to  burst  forth  when  the  earth  is 
softened  in  spring.  Shrubs  and  trees,  which  are  exposed  to 
the  open  air,  have  all  their  soft  and  tender  parts  closely 
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wrapt  up  in  buds,  which  b^  their  firmneBS  reaiBt  all  the 
power  of  frost ;  the  larger  ]unds  of  buds,  and  those  which 
are  almost  ready  to  expand,  are  further  guarded  bj  a  coTering 
of  resin  or  gum,  such  as  the  horse-chesnut,  the  sycamore, 
and  the  lime.  Their  external  covering,  however,  and  the 
closeness  of  their  internal  texture,  are  of  themselves  by  no 
means  adequate  to  resist  the  intense  cold  of  a  winter's 
night;  a  bud  detached  from  its  stem,  enclosed  in  glass,  and  thus 
protected  from  all  access  of  external  air,  if  suspended  firom 
a  tree  during  a  sharp  frost,  will  be  entirely  penetrated,  and 
its  parts  deranged  by  the  cold,  while  the  buds  on  the  same 
tree  will  not  have  sustained  the  slightest  injury ;  we  must 
therefore  attribute  to  the  livina  principle  iayeg^tMeSf  as 
well  as  animals,  the  power  of  resistmg  cold  to  a  veij 
considerable  degree:  in  animals,  we  know,  this  power  is 
generated  firom  the  decomposition  of  air  by  means  of 
the  lungs,  and  disengagement  of  heat;  how  vegetables 
acquire  this  property  remains  for  future  observa^ons  to 
discover.  K  one  of  these  buds  be  carefully  opened,  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  young  leaves  rolled  together,  within  which 
are  even  all  the  blossoms  in  miniature  that  are  afterwards 
to  adorn  the  sprine.  The  leaves  of  the  woodbine  appear 
just  ready  to  expand  by  the  end  of  the  month :  the  winter 
aconite  and  bear*8-foot  are  generally  by  this  time  in  flower, 
and  under  the  shelter  of  southern  hedge-banks,  the  red  dead- 
nettle,  and  groundsel  The  flowers  of  the  mezereon  and 
snow-drop  seem  on  the  point  of  blowing,  and  the  catkin, 
or  male  blossom  of  the  hazel,  begins  to  unfold.  At  the  same 
time,  also,  the  shell-less  snail  makes  its  appearuice.* 

During  the  severity  of  the  frost,  little  work  can  be  done 
out  of  doors  by  the  farmer.  As  soon  as  it  sets  in,  he  takes 
the  opportunity  of  the  hardness  of  the  ground  to  draw 
manure  to  his  fields.  He  lops  and  cuts  timber,  and  mends 
thorn-hedges.  When  the  roads  become  smooth  from  the 
frozen  snow,  he  takes  his  team,  and  carries  hay  and  com  to 
market,  or  draws  coals  for  himself  and  his  neighbours.    The 

*  The  •hcll-le«  moUuaks,  called  ilngB,  are  in  motioii  all  the  winter  in  nOd 
weather,  and  commit  great  depredationa  on  garden  pUntt  and  green  wheat. 
The  cause  why  thcae  animals  are  so  much  better  able  to  endure  the  oold, 
than  snails,  is  that  their  bodies  are  protected  by  a  covering  of  slime,  at  the 
whale  is  with  blubberi  which  prevent!  the  escape  of  their  animal  heat. 
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bam  resounds  witb  the  flail,  hj  the  use  of  which  the  labourer 
is  enabled  to  defy  the  cold  weather.  In  towns  the  poor  are 
pinched  for  fuel,  and  charitj  is  peculiarly  called  for  at  this 
season  of  the  jear.  Many  trades  are  at  a  stand  during  the 
severitj  of  the  frost;  riyers  and  canals  being  frozen  up, 


waterjimn  and  bargemen 
are  out  of  employment. 
The  harbours,  howevefj  in 
thb  island  are  ncTer  locked 
up  by  the  ice*  aa  they  are 
in  the  more  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  even  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Holland, 

The  amusement  9  of  shoot- 
ing, sliding,  skating,  and 
other  pastimes,  give  life  to  this  dreary  season;  but  our 
frosts  are  not  continued  and  steady  enough  to  afford  us 
such  a  share  of  these  diversions  as  some  other  nations  enjoy. 
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Where  the  Rhine 
Branched  out  in  monj  a  lon^  canal  extends, ' 
From  every  province  swarming,  void  of  care, 
Batavia  nishee  forth,  and  as  thej  sweep, 
On  sounding  skates  a  thousand  different  ways, 
In  circling  poise,  swift  as  the  winds  along, 
The  then  gay  land  is  maddened  all  to  joy. 
Nor  lees  the  northern  courts,  wide  o'er  the  snow 
Pour  a  new  pomp.    Eager,  on  rapid  sleds, 
Their  vigorous  youth  in  hold  contention  wheel 
The  long-resoundipg  course.    Meantime,  to  raise 
The  manly  strife,  with  highly  blooming  charms, 
Flushed  by  the  season,  Scandinavia's  dames, 
Or  Russia's  buxom  daughters  glow  around. 

Thomson. 

The  great  law  of  congregation  during  cold  weather,  which 
affects  birds  and  several  classes  of  quadrupeds,  exerts  its 
influence  also  on  man.  The  Greenlanders  and  Samoiedes 
retire  to  their  large  under-ground  habitations,  each  of  which 
is  occupied  by  five  or  six  families  ;  and  in  the  more  civilised 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  plays,  balls,  visitings,  and 
social  amusements  of  various  kinds,  contribute  to  raise  the 
spirits  and  cheer  the  heart,  in  spite  of  the  dead,  desolate 
scenes,  which  nature  at  every  step  presents  to  our  view. 
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A  winter  tnch  m  wlieii  ImHa  die 
In  tbe  deep  foretta,  tnd  the  fithet  He 
Stiffened  in  the  trantlueent  ioe,  which  makes 
Eren  the  mud  and  alime  of  the  warm  lakes 
A  wrinkled  clod  as  hard  as  hrick ;  and  when 
Among  their  chUdreny  comfortable  men 
Gather  about  great  fires,  and  yet  feel  cold  | 
Alas  I  then  for  the  homeleas  beggar  old ! 

BUELLMY, 

Let  US  now  illustrate  the  text  of  our  author  hj  a  few 
quotations  from  other  writers.  Here  is  a  winter  picture  by 
William  Howitt.— 

''And  who  does  not  remember,  even  with  delight,  the 
Btem  long  winters  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  early 
in  November  the  snows  began  to  fall ;  when  they  came  down 
first  merrily  dancing  in  minute  flakes,  then  larger,  heavier, 
more  abundant,  till  the  whole  air  was  dark  with  them,  and 
the  earth  was  lost  in  the  soft  covering,  and  was  shrouded  in 
a  wonderful  stillness  ?  When,  as  the  season  advanced,  day 
after  dar,  the  snowy  deluge  still  descended;  the  streets 
were  fill^  the  garden  ana  shrubberies  were  several  feet 
deep  with  snow,  and  it  lay  on  the  shrubs  in  vast  masses, 
and  covered  all  the  roofs  of  houses  with  actual  avalanches, 
and  in  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine  came  sweeping  down, 
threatening  to  bury  the  passer-by  beneath  P  When  men  with 
straw  hands  round  their  ankles  were  aloft  on  houses,  shovel- 
ing down  the  dazzling  burden,  lest  it  should  suddenly  melt, 
and  filling  spout  and  sutter,  penetrate  under  the  tiles  into 
the  houses ;  when,  below,  others  were  cutting  pathways  to 
jour  doors,  and  you  had  to  march  between  huge  waUs  from 
your  dwelling  to  the  highway  ?  When  all  cattle  and  sheep 
were  congregated  in  the  straw-yard,  in  warmly-sheltered 
paddocks,  and  in  still  warmer  stalls  and  stables,  lest  they 
should  be  smothered  in  the  plentifiil  snows  ?  when  there 
was  a  noise  of  straw-cutting  and  turnip-cutting  in  the  farm- 
yards, mingled  with  the  sound  of  fiails  P  When,  in  fiict,  all 
domestic  life  was  gathered  round  the  house  at  noon,  and  was 

0 
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doublj  domestic  ?  When  the  pigeons  and  the  fo^ls  flew  doifo 
to  the  bounteous  barn-door,  and  were  joined  by  scores  of  the 
fowls  of  heaven, '  whose  pantry  doors  were  locked,  and  the 
key  lost  ? '  When,  far  and  near,  the  whole  landscape  lay 
under  a  white  sheet,  on  which  the  black  swarm  of  rooks  and 

starlings  looked  doubly  black, 
,  -T  ^  as  a  momentary  clearing  of 

the  eky  gave  you  a  view 
abroad  ?  When  the  knes  and 
highways  were  full,  with  dri^ 
here  and  there,  perhapi  twenty 
feet  deep,  and  tosaed  by  the 
winds  into  grand  or  fantastic 
featureB,  b welling  over  hedge- 
tops,  and  even  over  trees  and 
rocke ;  and  th(?re  were  no 
snow-ploughs,  as  on  the  con- 
tinent, attended  by  troops  of 
shovel- armed  men^  going  con- 
stantly to  and  fro,  to  keep  all 
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mat  roads  dear?  When  therefore  the  mails  were  fetopp^d, 
tke  carriers'  carts^  which  were  aiudouslj  looked  for,  bringiiiff 
work  and  food  from  the  towns,  were  also  froet-bonndi  and 
there  were  dismal  stories  circulating  round  all  firesides  of 
trayeUers  lost  in  the  great  drifts  on  the  wild  mgorlands,  and 
the  wanderers  that  had  perished  there  or  in  deep  snow-laded 
woods? 

^  When,  anon,  the  snows  ceased,  and  there  came  out  skiet 
asbhie  as2flptt-2«n«/»,  and  the  winds  began  to  pipe  shrewd  and 
shrill,  tossing  the  light  maSeuoe  of  the  snow  in  fine  spay, 
and  then  binding  the  whole  down  in  hardness  that  admitted 
jou  to  walk  on  it }  then  was  it  a  new  and  wonderful  &elinff 
to  go  over  hedge-tops  and  across  deep  yaUejs,  now  filled 
and  Welled  up,  the  m>sen  mass  crunching  under  ^our  feet, 
to  find  only  the  riyers  showing  themselyes  by  idb^ir  wintry 
hues,  amid  the  trees  and  rocks." 

During  such  an  old-fiuhioned  winter  as  the  aboye  must 
Bums'  t^ider,  loyins;  heart,  with  its-sympathies  keenly  aliye 
to  the  suffering  of  man  and  beast,'  haye  improyised  the 
following  lines  s — 

A  wnrrBE's  night, 

lietenlng  the  doon  an'  vnnnooks  raUli^ 
I  thoa^t  me  on  the  ourie  oattle, 
Or  silly  dieep,  whe  bide  thiB  bn^e 

(y  winter  uraur. 
And  ihro^  the  drills  deep-lairing  sprattle, 

Benei^  a  ecar. 

Hk  hippiog  bird,  wee,  helpleaa  things 
That  in  the  merrv  month  o'  springs 
Delij^ted  me  to  hear  thee  sing, 

What  oomea  o'  thee  1 
Whar^  wilt  thou  oow'r  thy  ehittering  wing> 

An*  close  thy  e'e  ? 

Ev'n  yon  on  murd'ring  errands  toil'd. 

Lone  from  your  savage  homes  ezil'd, 

The  blood-ttain'd  roost^  and  sheep-eote  spgil'd, 

My  heart  foigete; 
While;  pityless,  the  tempest  wild 

Sore  on  yon  beats. 
^  c  2 
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'  The  slieplierds  of  Scotland  hand  down  firom  father  to  son 
the  terrors  of  the  "  Thirteen  Drifty  days,"  a  term  applied 
to  a  period  when  Scotland  was  visited  bj  a  fearful  snow- 
storm, in  the  year  1660:  indeed,  it  is  said  that  even  now, 
the  mention  of^this  period  to  an  old  shepherd,  on  a  stonnj 
winter's  night,  seldom  faib  to  impress  his  mind  with  religious 
awe,  and  often  sets  him  on  his  knees  before  that  Being,  who 
alone  can  avert  such  another  calamity.  For  thirteen  days 
and  nights  the  filing  and  driftinff  of  the  snow  never  abated : 
the  ground  was*  covered  with  frozen  snow  when  it  com- 
menced, and  during  all  the  time  of  its  continuance,  the 
sheep  were  without  food.  The  shepherds  had  the  pain  of 
seeing  their  pnoor  hdpless  flocks  die  off,  without  havmg  the 
power  to  shield  them  either  from  cold  or  from  hunger. 
About  the  Sith  day  of  the  storm,  the  younger  sheep  became 
sleepy  and  torpid,  which  was  generally  followed  by  death  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  ;  or,  if  exposed  to  the  cutting 
wind,  they  were  sometimes  deprived  of  life  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  torpor  commenced.  By  the  tenth  day  of  the 
storm,  so  many  sheep  had  died,  that  the  shepherds  began  to 
build  up  huge  semicircular  waUs  of  the  frozen  dead  bodies, 
in  order  to  afford  some  sort  of  shelter  for  the  sheep  which 
still  remained  alive.  But  these  began  by  this  time  to  suffer 
so  much  from  want  of  food,  that  they  tore  one  another's 
wool  with  their  teeth. 

At  the  termination  of  the  stoim,  oil  the  thirteenth  day, 
there  were  many  farms  on  which  not  a  single  sheep  was  left 
alive.  Misshapen  walls  of  dead  bodies,  surrounding  a  cen- 
tral knot  of  other  sheep,  also  dead,  was  the  sight  which  in 
too  many  instances  met  the  eye  of  the  ruined  shepherd  or 
fJEurmer.  On  those  farms,  which  were  situated  in  the  glens 
between  mountains,  many  of  the  sheep  survived  the  storm, 
but  their  constitutions  suffered  so  severely,  that  few  ulti- 
mately recovered.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  sneep  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  are  supposed  to  have  perished  dv  this  snow- 
storm. In  the  pastoral  district  of^Eskdale  Muir,  out  of 
twenty  thousand  sheep,  only  forty  young  wethers  and  five 
old  ewes  were  preserved.  Many  of  the  farms  were  so 
utterly  ruined,  as  to  become  tenantless  and  valueless  for 
several  years. 

About  sixty  or  seventy  years  after  this  event,  one  single 
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dftjr  of  snow  was  so  eitraordinarily  severe,  that  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  sheep,  as  well  as  some  of  the  snepherds, 
were  destroyed.  An  anecdote  has  been  related,  in  connexion 
with  this  storm,  which  diows  the  degree  of  attention  with 
which  the  Scottish  shepherds  notice  the  appearances  of 
the  sky.  The  day  in  question  was  the  27th  of  MfMxsh ;  it  was 
Monday,  and  on  the  previous  day  the  weather  was  remarked 
to  be  unusually  warm.  A  -ptaty  of  peasants,  going  home 
fiom  Yarrow  church  on  Sunday  evening,  saw  a  phepherd 
who  had  collected  all  his  sheep  by  the  side  of  .a  wood. 
Knowing  that  he  was  a  religious  man,  and  unacc;nstomed  to 
collect  his  sheep  in  that  manner  on  the  Sabbath,  they  asked 
him  his  motive ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  bad  noticed 
certain  appearances  in  the  sl^,  which  led  him  to  conclude 
that  a  snow-storm  was  approaching.  All  the  villagers 
laughed  at  him ;  but  he  bore  their  jokes  good-humouredly, 
and  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  sheep.  The  fatal  storm 
occurred  on  the  fbllowins  day,  and  this  shepherd  was  the 
only  one  in  the  vicinity  who  saved  the  whole  of  his  sheep. 
We  may  remark,  in  reference  to  weather-observations  su^ 
as  these,  that  provided  they  be  kept  within  reasonable 
limits,  they  are  exceedingly  valuable.  Persons  who  put 
undivided  ndth  in  ''weather  almanacs,"  and  in  the  popular 
omens  and  prognostics  which  are  so  abundant,  are  liable  to 
be  duped  and  led  into  repeated  errors ;  but  those  who  pre- 
tend to  despise  the  experience  of  humble  observers,  and 
to  lay  down  doctrines  relating;  to  the  weather  from  theory 
only,  err  almost  as  much  on  the  other  side. 

rerhaps  the  most  extraordinary  snow-storm  with  which 
Scotland  was  ever  visited,  was  that  which  occurred  on  tiie 
24ith  of  January,  1794 ;  extraordinary  both  in  relation  to  the 
enormous  depth  to  which  the  snow  accumulated  in  a  &w 
hours,  and  to  the  devastation  which  it  occasioned.  James 
Hogg,  so  well  known  as  the  "  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  was  then  a 
young  man,  and  was  involved  in  the  consequences  of  this 
storm.  In  the  evening  of  his  life  he  wrote  a  graphic  account 
of  the  occurrence,  from  which  we  shall  borrow  so  much 
as  .will  suffice  to  convey  an  idea  of  this  remarkable  storm, 

Hogg  and  a  few  young  friends  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  sort  of  literary  society  for  the  reading  and  eritidam 
of  essays  and  papers.    They  were  .all  shepherdS|  and  were 
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accuBtomed  to  meet  at  eadi  other's  homes,  irhere  thef 
frequentlj  remained  together  all  sight.  On  the  eyeniiiff  in 
ouestion  a  meetiii^  was  to  be  held  at  Bnterfcronj,  a  place 
oiataDt  twenty  stules  from  Hogg's  residence^  over  a  wild 
and  rugged  obuntrv'.  He  had  written  what  he  terms  '*a 
flaming  bombastical  essay,"  and  set  off  inA  it  in  his  pocketi 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  his  oompeers.  As  he  was  trudging 
Uong  on  foot^  he  thought  he  percdred  symptoms  of  an 
approaching  storm,  and  that  of  no  ordinaiy  nature.  There 
was  a  dead  cahui  accompanied  by  a  slight  fall  of  snow,  and 
a  rery  unusual  appearance  was  presented  bytiie  distant 
hills.  He  thought  of  the  flock  of  sheep  which  was  usually 
under  his  care,  but  which  was  now  consigned  to  the  charge 
of  another,  and  he  beean  to  think  it  wmild  be  prudent  to 
retrace  his  steps.  After  a  long  x^ontest  between  his  incli- 
nation and  his  sense  of  duty,  be  turned  back  with  a  heavy 
heart,  and  wended  homewards.  On  his  road  he  called  at  the 
house  of  an  elder  relatiye,  who  told  him  tiiat  the  symptoms 
foreboded  a  snow-storm  during  the  Bight,  and  advised  him 
to  hasten  homeward  with  all  speed.  The  old  man  furdier 
stated,  as  a  guide  to  Hoffg,  in  conducting  the  sheep  to  a 
quarter  where  they  would  be  best  shekered,  that  if,  during 
his  journey,  he  should  see  any  opening  in  ihe  rime  (ft  firost- 
fog,  he  might  conclude  that  tue  storm  would  spring  up  from 
-that  quarter.  Hogg,  however,  observed  no  such  openin^^  in 
the  fo^,  and  finally  reached  home,  where  he  went  to  Bed, 
intending  to  rise  at  a  veiy  early  hour,  and  go  out  to  find 
shelter  for  his  sheep. 

Just  before  he  retired  to  rest,  he  observed  a  brightness  in 
the  north,  and  remembered  his  friend's  advice ;  but  thoughib 
he  might  portpone  acting  thereon.  About  two  o'clock  iH 
the  morning  a  storm  commenced  with  such  sudd^oness  and 
fury,  that  he  was  startled  from  his  bed,  and,  on  putting  his 
arm  out  into  the  open  air,  he  found  the  air  so  completely 
overloaded  with  falling  and  driving  snow,  that,  but  ror  the 
force  of  the  wind,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  thrust  his  arm  into  a 
wreath  of  snow.  He  slept  in  a  kind  of  outhouse,  distant 
about  fourteen  yards  from  the  dwelling-house ;  and,  upon 
going  down  stairs,  he  found  this  place  packed  with  snow, 
near^  as  high  as  the  walls  of  his  house.  With  great  diffi- 
culty he  reached  the  dwdling-house^  and  found .  all  the 
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inmates  in  a  state  of  dismqr*  The  itate  of  the  aheep 
bdonflng  to  the  fiurm  becama  an  object  of  anxietj  to  all| 
ei^^  nundred  of  theae  doov  anhnala  being  out  on  a  very 
expoaed  hill  at  a  conrioeraUe  diatanoe  from  the  hooaea. 
They  made  a  haatj  breakfiiaty  jouifid  in  a  aimple  but  earoeat 
prayer  for  the  safety  of  all,  and  the  male  inmates  started  on 
a  porilous  yentore,  hating  i»retioualy  fQled  their  podketa 
vith  bread  and  eheese,  sewed  their  plaids  around  their 
bodies,  tied  on  their  bats,  and  proWded  themaelyea  each 
withastaffl 

As  soonasthey  got  oat  into  the  open  air  (two  hours  before 
day)  the  darkness  was  so  Kieat,  that  to  grope  their  way  waa 
the  odIt  method  of  prooeecung.  Sometimes  they  had  to  wads 
throngn  masses  of  snow,  at  others  to  roll  or  clamber  oyer 
them ;  while  the  wind  and  drift  were  so  yiolent,  that  the 
trareUers  were  forced,  eyery  three  or  four  minutes,  to  hold 
down  their  heads  to  reeoyer  breaA.  So  perplexing  were  the 
di£Bcult]ee  which  they  had  to  encounter  in  the  utter  darkness, 
that  they  were  two  hours  reaching  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  house.  As  day  dawned,  they  were  able 
to  adyanee  a  little  faster,  (me  taking  the  lead,  and  the  othera 
Hollowing  close  in  the  rear.  This  leadership  could  only  be 
maintained  three  or  four  miiurtea  at  a  time,  on  account  of 
the  piercing  wind  which  blew  uninterruptedly  in  their  faoea. 
In  a  short  time  one  of  the  party,  who,  aa  leader,  had  been 
vnoonscioualy  taking  them  out  of  the  way,  was  found  nearly 
insensible :  shortly  afterwards  Hogg  fell  down  a  precipice, 
and  was  nearly  buried  in  the  snow. 

After  innumerable  disasters,  they  at  length  reached  one  of 
the  flocks  of  aheep.  The  sheep  wore  standing  in  a  dose  body, 
one-half  of  the  number  beinff  coyered  with  snow  to  the  depw 
of  ten  feet,  and  the  other  half  being  forced  up  against  a 
brae.  The  outer  ones  being  with  some  difficulty  extricated, 
the  rest  were,  to  the  agreeable  surprise  of  the  shepherds, 
able  to  walk  out  from  beneath  the  superincumbent  load 
of  snow,  which  had  consolidated  into  a  mass.  Hogg, 
yritfcing  the  other  shepherds,  proceeded  onward  to  a  spot 
where  another  flock  had  been  left.  He  was  able  to  extricate 
about  half  of  these,  and  to  procure  them  a  place  of  safety ; 
lAor  which  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  home  again,  groping 
alopg  aa  well  as  he  could,  for  although  day-time,  it  was 
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impossible  lio  see  twenty  yards  around ;  and  the  snow 
80  deep  as  to  conceal  every  restige  of  the  loftj  trees  in  some 
of  the  glens.  Day  after  day  the  party  sallied  forth,  until 
they  had  found  and  brought  home,  either  dead  or  aUve,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  sheep,  most  of  which  were  found  buried  to 
the  depth  of  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  snow.  All  were  alive 
when  found,  but  a  large  number  died  shortly  afterwards. 

By  this  one  night's  snow-storm,  seventeen  shepherds  in 
the  south  of  Scotland  lost  their  lives,  while  upwards  of  thirty 
more  were  carried  home  insensible.  One  &rmer  lost  seventy- 
two  scores  of  sheep,  and  many  others  from  twenty  to  thirty 
scores  each.  In  some  cases  whole  flocks  were  overwhelmed 
with  snow,  and  no  one  knew  where  they  were  till  the 
dissolving  snow  exposed  the  dead  bodies.  Many  hundreds 
were„  by  the  violence  of  the  storm,  driven  into  waters,  buroB, 
and  lakes,  where  they  were  buried  or  frozen  up,  and  these 
the  flood  carried  away,  so  that  they  were  never  again  seen 
or  found  by  the  owners.  At  one  plaice,  where  several  streams 
flow  into  the  Solway  Frith,  there  is  a  land  of  shoal  called  the 
Beds  of  Esk,  where  the  tide  throws  out  and  leaves  whatever 
is  carried  into  it  by  these  streams.  At  this  spot,  when  the 
flood  after  the  storm  had  subsided,  were  found  the  dead  bodies 
of  two  men,  one  woman,  forty-five  dogs,  three  horses,  nine 
black  cattle,  one  hundred  and  eighty  hares,  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty  sheep. 

Bishop  Stanley's  pleading  for  the  much  maligned  rook 
which  suffers  especially  during  the  severe  frosts  of  this 
month,  deserves  a  place  here. 

We  have  often  heard  persons  congratulate  themselves  on 
a  deep  snow,  a  hard  frost,  or  dry  weather,  as  the  surest 
means  of  destroying  insects ;  whereas  it  is  just  the  reverse. 
A  hard  frost,  or  a  deep  snow,  or  a  dry  summer,  are  the  very- 
best  protection  they  can  have,  and  for  this  reason :  the  roolcs 
and  other  birds  cannot  reach  that  umumerable  host  which 
pass  the  greater  portion  of  their  existence  under  ground. 
In  vain  the  hungnr  rook  in  a  hard  frost,  looks  over  a  fine 
fisdlow,  or  a  field  of  new-sown  wheat.  He  may  be  seen  sittine 
on  a  bare  bough,  like  Tantalus,  in  the  midst  of  plenty  beyond 
his  reach,  with  his  feathers  ruffed  up,  casting  every  now  and 
then  an  anxious  glance  over  the  frozen  sm&ce,  beyond  the 
power  of  even  his  strong  beak  to  penetrate.     His  situation 
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is  much  tiie  same  in  dry  spriiigs  or  SQnunera,  when  he  mmy 
be  seen  walking  np  and  down  bj  the  sides  of  the  highways, 
picking  up  whSi  he  can  set.  In  the  hot  summer  of  1825, 
many  of  tne  youog  brooos  of  the  season  are  reported  to  have 
been  starred :  the  monungs  were  without  dew,  and  conse- 
quently, few  or  no  earth-worms  were  to  be  obtained,  and 
toey  were  found  dead  under  the  trees,  haying  expired  on 
their  roostings.  It  was  quite  distressing,  says  an  eye-witness, 
to  hear  the  constant  clamour  of  the  young  for  lood.  The 
old  birds  seemed  to  suffer  without  comphunt ;  but  the  wants 
of  their  perishing  offspring  were  expressed  by  unceasing  cries. 
Yet  amidst  all  this  distress,  it  was  pleasing  to  obserye  the 
po'seyerance  of  the  old  ones  in  the  endeayour  to  relieye  their 
perishing  fiunilies ;  for  many  of  them  remained  out  searchinf 
for  food  lonff  after  their  accustomed  roosting-time, — and 
then,  adds  this  interesting  writer,  the  rook  became  a  plun- 
derer, and  dreadful  hayoc  took  place  in  the  potato-fields,  where 
whole  lines  were  afterwards  seen  broken  up  in  consequence 
of  the  yisits  of  the  Buffering  rooks. 

But  among  the  natural  features  of  this  month  we  must 
not  omit  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  that  of  Hoar-Frost. 

What,  says  Leigh  Hunt,  can  be  more  delicately  beautiful 
than  the  spectacle  which  sometimes  salutes  the  eye  at  the 
breakfast-room  window,  occasioned  by  the  hoar-frost  dew  P 
If  a  jeweller  had  come  to  dress  eyery  plant  oyer  night  to 
surprise  an  eastern  sultan,  he  could  not  produce  anything 
like  the  ''pearly  drops"  or  ''the  silyery  plumafi;e.  An 
ordinary  bed  of  mens,  to  those  who  are  not  at  the  mercy 
of  their  own  ymgar  associations,  will  sometimes  look  like 
crisp  and  corrugated  emerald,  powdered  with  diamonds. 


THE  FROST. 


The  tro&t  looked  forth,  one  still  elear  nighty 
And  whispered,  "Now,  I  sludl  be  out  of  sight; 
So  through  the  ^ftUer  and  oyer  the  height, 

In  suence  Fll  take  my  way; 
I  will  not  go  on  like  that  blustering  train. 
The  wind  and  the  snow,  the  hail  and  the  rain, 
Who  make  so  much  bustle  and  noJae  in  yain ; — 

But  rU  be  aa  busy  aa  they." 
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Than  he  flow  to  the  moimtidB  and  powdered  its  onBt ; 
He  lit  on  the  trees,  end  their  boughe  he  dxeaied 
In  diamond  beads — and  over  the  breast 

Of  the  quivering  lake  he  spread 
A  coat  of  mail,  that  it  need  not  fear 
The  downward  point  of  many  a  spear 
That  he  hung  <»i  its  margin,  &r  Mid  near 

Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  haad. 

He  went  to  tiie  windows  of  those  who  slept. 
And  oyer  each  pene^  like  a  harj,  crept ; 
Wherever  he  breathed,  wherever  he  stept^ 

By  the  light  of  the  moon  were  seen 
Host  beautifiii  things ; — ^there  were  flowers  and  trees; 
There  were  bevies  of  birds  and  swarms  of  beee; 
There  were  cities  with  temples  and  toweiSy  and  these 

All  pictured  in  silver  ^een  1 

But  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  Ihir ; 
He  peeped  in  the  cupboard,  and  finding  there 
TluKt  ail  had  forgotten  for  1dm  to  prepare — 

''  Now  just  to  set  them  a  thinking; 
ril  bite  this  basket  of  firuiC  said  he, 
*'  This  costly  pitcher  FU  burst  in  three, 
And  the  glass  of  water  they've  left  for  me 

Shall '  tduckr  to  teU  them  Fm  drinking." 

ICiBsQonjux 


A  WINTER  PICTUBE. 

BOAK  FBOBT. 

What  dream  of  beauty  ever  equalled  this  ! 
What  bands  of  fairyiimd  have  sallied  forth. 
With  all  the  foliage  of  the  abundant  north. 
With  imagery  from  the  realms  of  bliss  1 
What  visions  of  my  boyhood  do  I  miss 
That  here  are  not  restored  1    All  splendours  pure, 
All  loveliness,  all  graces  that  allure^ 
Shapes  that  amaze-Hi  paradise  that  is, 
Tet  was  not,  will  not  in  few  moments  be. 
Qlory  fhun  nakedness,  that  playfully 
Himics,  with  passing  life,  each  summer  boon  : 
Clothing  the  ground^  r^emshing  the  tree ; 
Weaving  arch,  bower,  and  radiant  festoon. 
Still  as  a  di^asm,  and  like  a  dream  to  flee. 

W.  Howrrr. 
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FROST. 
^  At  noon  to-day," 
JanuMy  23rd,  saje  Mis8 
Mitford,  one  of  otir 
pleasantest  writers  on 
the  country,  **  I  and  my       i^  *^^-i^'^  •-— _--.-i— ^ 

Trliite  greyhound,  May-       ^^    ^^^t^ 
flower,  set  out  for  a  walk 

into  a  yery  beautifiil  world — a  aoit  of  silemt  fidry-land — ft 
creation  of  that  matchless  magician  the  hoar-frost.  There  had 
heen  just  snow  enough  to  cover  the  earth  and  all  its  colours 
with  one  sheet  of  pure  and  uniform  white,iind  just  time  enough 
since  the  snow  had  fallen  to  allow  the  hedges  to  be  fiheed 
of  their  fleecy  load,  and  clothed  with  a  ddicate  coating  of 
rime.-    The  atmosphere  was  deUdously  calm;  soft,  even 
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mild,  in  spite  of  the  thermometer ;  no  perceptible  air,  but  a 
etiUnesB  that  might  almost  be  felt;  the  sky  rather  grey 
than  blue,  throwing  out  in  bold  relief  the  snow-coyered 
roofs  of  our  Tillage,  and  the  rimy  trees  that  rise  aboye  them^ 
and  the  sun  shming  dimlj  as  throug;h  a  yeil,  gjjii^g  a  P>1^ 
fiiir  light,  like  the  moon,  only  brighter.  There  was  a 
silence,  too,  that  might  become  the  moon,  as  we  stood  at 
our  gate  looking  up  the  quiet  street ;  a  Sabbath-like  pause 
of  work  and  play,  rare  on  a  work  day ;  nothing  was  audible 
but  the  pleasant  hum  of  frost,  that  low,  monotonous  sound 
which  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  that  life  and  nature 
can  make  to  absolute  silence.  The  yeiy  wagons  as  they 
came  down  the  hiU  along  the  beaten  track  of  cnsp  yellowiak 
frost-dust,  glide  alon^  like  shadows ;  eyen  May's  bounding 
footsteps,  at  her  height  of  glee  and  of  speed,  fall  like  snow 
upon  snow.  ♦  •  • 

"These  murmuring  cogitations  haye  brought  us  up  the 
hiU,  and  halfway  across  the  light  and  airy  common,  with  its 
bright  expanse  of  snow  and  its  clusters  of  cottages,  whose 
tun-fires  send  such  wreaths  of  smoke  sailing  up  the  air,  and 
diffuse  such  aromatic  fragrance  around.  And  now  comes  the 
delightful  sound  of  childish  yoices,  ringing  with  glee  and 
merriment  almost  from  beneath  our  feet.  There  is  a 
shouting  from  the  deep,  irregular  pool,  all  glass  now,  where 
on  two  long,  smooth,  slides,  half  a  dozen  ragged  urchina 
are  slm|>ing  along  in  tottering  triumph.  Half  a  dozen 
steps  bring  us  to  the  bank  Just  aboye  them.  May  can 
harahr  resist  the  temptation  of  joining  her  friends,  for  most 
of  the  yarlets  are  her  acquaintance.  *  *  But  'come, 
May ! '  and  up  she  springs  as  Ught  as  a  bird.  The  road  is 
gay  now;  carts  and  post-chaises,  and  c:irls  in  red  cloaks, 
and  afar  off,  looking  almost  like  a  toy,  the  coach.  It  meeta 
us  &st  and  soon.  How  much  happier  the  walkers  look 
than  the  riders,  especially  the  frost-bitten  gentleman,  and 
the  shiyering  lady  with  the  inyisible  face,  sole  passengers 
of  that  commodious  machine !  Hooded,  yeiled,  and  bonneted 
as  she  is,  one  sees  from  her  attitude  how  miserable  she 
would  look  uncoyered. 

"Now  we  haye  reached  the  trees, — ^the  beautiful  trees  I 
neyer  so  beautiful  as  to-day.  Imagine  the  effect  of  a 
straight  and  regular  double  ayenue  of  oaks,  nearly  a  mile 
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kmg,  archine  oyer  head,  and  dosing  into  perapectiTO,  like 
tlie  roo&  and  oolnmns  of  a  cathedral,  eyeiy  tree  and  branch 
encroBted  with  the  bright  and  delicate  congelation  of  hoar- 
frosty  white  and  pnre  as  snow,  delicate  and  defined  as 
csrred  ivoij.  How  beautiful  it  is,  how  uniform,  how 
Tarions,  how  filling,  how  satiating  to  the  mind — aboTe  all, 
how  melancholj !  There  is  a  thrilling  awfulness,  an  intense 
feeling  of  simple  power  in  that  naked  and  colourless 
heantj,  which  &]ls  on  the  earth  like  the  thoughts  of 
death— death,  pure  and  glorious  and  smiling — ^but  stiU  deatb. 
Sculpture  has  always  the  same  effect  on  my  imagination, 
and  punting  nerer.    Colour  is  life. 

**  We  are  now  at  the  top  of  this  magnificent  ayenue,  and 
at  tiie  top  of  a  steep  emmence  commanding  a  wide  view 
Of?er  four  counties — ^a  landscape  of  snow.  A  deep  lane 
leads  abruptly  down  the  hiU ;  a  mere  narrow  cart  track, 
nnking  between  high  banks  clothed  with  fern  and  furze, 
and  broom,  crowned  with  luxuriant  hedgerows,  and 
fimuniB  for  their  summer  smell  of  thyme.  How  loyely  these 
banks  are  now — the  tall  weeds  and  the  gorse  fixed  and 
stafiTened  in  the  hoar-frost,  which  fringes  round  the  bright 
prickly  holly,  the  pendant  foliage  of  tiie  bramble,  and  the 
deep  orange-leayes  of  the  pollanl  oak.  Oh,  this  is  rime  in 
its  uyyeUest  form !  And  there  is  still  a  berry  here  and  there 
on  ihe  hoUy,  'blushing  in  its  natural  coral'  through  the 
delicate  tracery ;  still  a  stray  hip  or  haw  for  the  birds,  who 
abound  always  here.  The  poor  birds,  how  tame  they  are, 
how  sadly  tame !  There  is  the  beautiful  and  rare  crested- 
wren,  that  shadow  of  a  bird,  as  White  of  Selbome  calls  it, 
perched  in  the  middle  of  the  hedfi;e,  nestling  as  it  were 
smongst  the  cold  bare  boughs,  seeldng,  poor  pretty  thing, 
for  the  warmth  it  will  not  find.  And  there,  further  on,  just 
under  the  bank  by  the  slender  riyulet,  which  still  tricKles 
between  its  transparent  fantastic  margin  of  thin  ice,  as  if 
it  were  a  thing  of  life, — ^there,  with  a  swift,  scudding  motion, 
flits,  in  short  low  flights,  the  gorgeous  king-&her,  its 
magnificent  plumage  of  scarlet  ana  blue  fiashing  in  the  sun 
Uke  the  glones  of  some  tropical  bird.  He  is  come  for  water 
to  tins  little  spring  by  the  hill  side, — ^water  which  eyen  his 
long  bill  and  slender  head  can  hardly  reach,  so  nearly  do 
the  fimtastic  forms  of  those  garland-like  icy  margins  meet 
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Over  the  tinj  rtveam  beneath.  It  is'rardlj that  one  Beesthe' 
shy  beauly  bo  dose  oe  bo  lon^ ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  him  in 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  natural  libertj,  the  only  way 
to  look  at  a  bird.  We  used,  before  we  lived  in  a  street,  to 
fix  a  little  board  outside  the  pariour-window,  and  oover  it 
with  bread  crumbs  in  the  hard  weather.  It  was  quite 
delightful  to  Bee  the  pretty  things  come  and  feeo^  to 
conquer  their  shynesSy  and  ao  away  their  mistriist.  First 
came  the  more  social  tribes,  the  robin-redbreast  and  the 
wren,  cautiously  and  suspiciously  picking  up  a  crumb  on 
the  wing,  with  the  little  keen  bright  eye  fixed  on  the 
window :  then  they  would  stop  for  two  peeks ;  then  stay  till 
they  were  satisfied.  The  shyer  birds,  tamed  by  their 
example,  came  next ;  and  at  last  one  saucy  fellow  of  a  black<^ 
bird-*a  sad  elutton,  he  would  desr  the  board  in  two 
minutes — ^used  to  tap  his  yellow  bill  against  the  window  for 
more.  How  we  loved  the  fearless  confidence  of  that  fine, 
frank-hearted  creature !  And  surely  be  loved  us.  I  wonder 
the  practice  is  not  mote  general" 

THAW. 

Janmary  28/A. — ^  We  have  had  rain,  and  snow,  and  frost, 
and  rain  again :  four  days  of  absolute  confinement.  Now  it 
IB  athawand  a  flood;  but  our  light  gravelly  soil  and  country 
boots,  and  country  hardihood,  will  carry  us  through.  What 
a  dripping,  comfortless  day  it  is !  just  like  the  last  days  of 
Kovember ;  no  sun,  no  sky,  grey  or  blue ;  one  low,  over- 
hanging,  dark,  dismal  clouciC  li£e  London  smoke.  Mayflower 
is  out  coursing,  too.  Never  mind.  Up  the  hill  again! 
Walk  we  must.  Oh,  what  a  watery  world  to  look  l)ack 
upon!  Thames,  Kennet,  Loddon — ail  overflowed;  our 
fiunous  town,  inland  once,  turned  into  a  sort  of  Venice. 
C.  Park  converted  into  an  island;  and  a  long  range  of 
meadows,  from  B.  to  W.,  one  huge,  unnatural  lake,  with 
trees  growing  out  of  it.  Oh,  what  a  watery  world ! — ^I  will 
look  at  it  no  longer.    I  will  walk  on. 

^  The  road  is  alive  again.  Noise  is  reborn.  Wsgons 
creak,  horses  splash,  carts  rattle,  and  pattens  paddle  through 
the  dirt  with  more  than  their  usual  dink.  The  common 
has  its  fine  old  tints  (^  green  and  brown,  and  its  old 
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fsriefy  of  uilmfaLtnila — hanoB^  cowb,  '  B&eep,  pigt,  tod 
donkejB.  The  ponds  are  unfrozen,  except  when  ■ome 
meloncboty  piece  of  melting  ice  flottts  sullenlj  on  the 
miter;  aiid  cackling  geesQ  and  gabbling  ducks  have  lej^aced 
the  sliiders  and  skaters.  The  ayenne  is  chill  and  dan,  the 
hedges  are  dripping,  the  lanes  knee*deep,  and  all  nature  is 
in  a  state  of  dissohifion  and  thaw.'* 


Por  the  reader  carious  in  antiquarian  lore,  we  make 
some  gleanings  from  Mr.  Soane's  learned  and  Mngul^  work^ 
the  ^  New  Curiosities  of  Literature." 

JamHtry  takes  its  name  from  the  Latin  Januarius,  which 
itself  was  derived  from  Janus,  the  two-faced  Gh)d,  who 
looked  both  before  and  behind,  and  hence  was  chosen  bj 
Numa  as  t^pifVing  the  New  Year,  that  stood  between  the 
past  and  the  futiue,  and  might  thus  be  said  to  look  both 
ways  at  once.    Prior  io  the  time  of  this  monarch  theBoman 

rr  had  but  ten  months,  and  commenced  with  March ;  but 
added  January  and  Februaiy,  making  it  b^;in  with 
Jannary,  though  the  months  still  retained  t£eir  old 
numerieal  designations)  as  if  no  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  Boman  cal^dar. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Bomulus  should  haye  made  the 
year  begin  with  winter,  and  not  with  spring.  Orid  has 
given  an  ingenious^  though  periu^  not  a  yery  satisfiictory 
explanation,  through  the  mouth  of  his  Gk)d,  J  anus : — **  The 
VnxdeT  Solstice  is  the  first  of  the  new  sun,  and  the  last  of 
the  old;  the  year  and  the  sun  have  the  same  mgin."  It 
ma^  be  permitted  to  us  to  doubt  whether  the  office,  which 
Ovid  himself  has  assigned  to  Janus,  would  not  better  account 
fiir  his  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  months ;  he  was  the 
door-keq>er  of  heaven  and  earth .  Jupiter  himself  could  not 
go  in  or  out  unless  he  opened  the  door  for  him,  and  thus  he 
seems  naturally  enough  to  have  been  the  porter,  opening  thQ 
gates  of  time  to  the  New  Year.  Plutarch,  however,  has 
adduced  other  reasons.  He  firsts  sut^gests  that  Kuma,  who 
waa  a  kyer  of  peace  and  its  attendant  arts,  might  have 
dedicated  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  Janus,  as  bein^  a 
QoA  more  favounwle  to  civil  institutions  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  than  to  war ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  more  inclined 
to  believe  Numa  made  this  ohoice  from  the  finct  that  the  sun^ 
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having  completed  bis  adTance  and  now  retrograding,  there  is 
also  a  certain  change  in  nature,  the  nights  being  diminished 
in  duration  and  the  days  increased. 

If  it  be  difficult  to  choose  amongst  these  reasons,  it  aeems 
jet  harder  to  say  why  the  Christians  should  haye  chosen  this 
month  in  the  early  ages  as  the  commencement  of  their  year. 
Baronius,in  his  il&r^o20^,8upposes  that  they  did  so  because 
about  this  time  Christ  was  bom,  and  by  his  rising  illuminated 
as  it  were  the  world,  till  then  obscured  by  darkness. 

But  though  in  the  first  instance  the  Boman  mode  of 
computation  prevailed,  yet  this  was  far  from  being  fixed  or 
general.    The  New  Year  has  at  different  times  and  places 
commenced  on  Christmas  Day,  f.0.,  the  25th  of  December 
on  the  Day  of  the  Circumdmon,  f.0.,  the  Ist  of  January 
on  the  Day  of  the  Conception,  «.«.,  the  26th  of  March 
and  on  Easter  Day,  or  the  day  of  the  Besurrection ;  nor 
was  it  till  a  comparatiyely  recent  period  that  a  general  rule 
was  adopted. 

By  the  Anglo-Saxons  this  month  was  named  Wo^manat^ 
and  AfffteT'Tida.  The  first  of  these  names  it  receiyed 
"  because  people  are  wont  always  in  that  month  to  be  in 
more  danger  to  be  devoured  of  wolves  than  in  any  season 
else  of , the  year;  for  that  through  the  extremity  of  cold 
and  snow  these  ravenous  creatures  could  not  find  of  other 
beasts  sufficient  to  feed  upon."  It  was  called,  Aefter^Tula, 
as  being  immediately  after,  or  second  to,  Christmas. 
CiBorMOisioK ;  New  Tbab's  Day. — Januarv  Ist. — 
New  Year's  Day  has  in  all  agpes,  and  amon^  aJl  peonle, 
been  a  time  of  rejoicing.  Libanius,  the  rhetorician,  has  left 
us  a  yivid  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  celebrated 
among  the  Bomans,  and  as  the  greater  part  of  our  New 
Year's  customs  haye  come  to  us  from  that  source,  a  brief 
epitome  of  his  amusing  pages  will  scarcely  be  thought 
irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose. 

He  sets  out  with  informing  us  that  all  men  loye  holidays, 
an  assertion  which  few  will  ^  inclined  to  dispute ;  and  then 
adds,  that  there  are  four  kinds  of  festivals — the  first, 
peculiar  to  families,  the  second,  to  cities ;  the  third,  to 
nations;  and  a  fourth,  common  to  all  the  people  liying 
under  the  Boman  empire,  and  which  takes  place  when  the 
old  year  has  ended,  ana  the  new  one  has  begun.    On  the 
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daj  before  the  cidends  the  whole  city  was  in  a  feyer  of 
expectation,  and  as  the  eyening  advanced  a  jubilee  prevailed 
among  all  classes,  the  forum  being  crowded  with  people* 
Presents  too  of  all  kinds  might  be  seen  passing  to  and  firo 
in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  some  for  ornament,  and  others 
for  the  table ;  some  from  the  rich  to  the  poor,  and  others 
from  the  poor  to  the  rich ;  some  amon^  the  weidtiby  classes, 
sad  others  in  like  manner  among  those  who  had  little  to 
give,  but  who  loved  the  old  custom  too  well  to  let  it  pass  by 
nnhonouied. 

But  this  merry-making  by  day  would  seem  to  have  been 
little  more  than  a  prologue,  though  a  very  jovial  one,  to 
the  revel  that  followed  sunset.  Deep  in  the  night  all  was 
song  and  dance,  lough  and  jest,  both  in  the  streets  and  at 
home;  no  one  thought  of  sleeping:  or,  if  any  drowsy 
folks  were  so  inclined  to  offend  against  the  laws  of  good 
fellowship,  they  were  quickly  taught  that  the  liberty  of 
rest  and  ^et  was  the  only  liberty  not  allowed  at  such  a 
season.  The  obstreperous  revdlers  would  knock  long  and 
loudly  at  their  doors ;  and,  the  more  angry  they  were,  the 
greater  was  the  delight  of  their  tormentors  as  well  as  of  the 
casual  passers-hy,  who  thought  the  joke  much  too  good  to  be 
intenmpted. 

It  18  probable  thalT  these  previous,  or  introductoiy, 
festivities  were  not  capable  of  mudi  augmentation,  yet  stOl 
it  was  with  day-break  that  the  real  business  of  the  season 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  The  columns  and  porches 
of  the  houses  were  wreathed  with  laurel  or  other  green 
branches,  and  troops  of  gay  companions  might  be  seen,  clad 
for  the  most  part  in  purple,  and  bearing  small  torches, 
who  accompanied  with  acclamations  some  rich  man  on 
horseback  to  the  shrines  and  temples.  Servants  followed 
and  scattered  gdid  amongst  the  people,  so  that  a  constant 
seramble  was  kept  up,  to  the  great  amusement  of  all 
parties. 

Having  performed  the  usual  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  they 
then  went  round  to  the  magistrates,  and  bestowed  New 
Year's  gifts  upon  their  servants.  But  this  was  all  done 
openly,  the  money  passing  through  the  hands  of  those  in 
office  to  their  subordinates,  and  the  former  kissing  the 
person  to  whom  he  presented  the  intended  gift.    Others 
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imitated  this  example ;  gold  flowed  about  freely  on  all  sides  ; 
and  the  revelry  in  consequence  soon  reached  its  height,  for 
at  a  time  like  this  there  were  few  hoarders  amongst  any  class. 
So  ended  the  first  day. 

On  the  second  day  the  festiyal  assumed  another  character. 
There  was  now  no  more  exchanging  of  gifts,  people  for  the 
most  part  remaining  at  home,  whue  masters  and  servants 
played  promiscuously  at  dice  and  oockal,  all  ranks  being 
levelled  for  the  season ;  and,  what  perhaps  the  latter  valued 
as  a  higher  privilege,  thej  might  be  drunk  or  lazy  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  punishment. 

On  the  third  day  were  the  chariot-races,  which  produced 
an  agreeable  variety  not  only  by  the  courses  themsdves,  but 
by  the  disputes  to  which  they  gave  rise.  The  hippodrome 
was  crowded,  and  in  it,  for  tne  greater  convenience  of  the 
people,  were  baths  and  dice-tables,  so  that  night  as  well  as 
daywas  passed  in  riot. 

The  fourth  day  somewhat  diminished  the  excesses  of  the 
festival,  though  even  the  fifth  did  not  quite  put  an  end  to 
them ;  people  still  continued  lingering  about  the  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt,  and  it  was  only  slowly  and  reluctantly  that  mej 
at  l^igth  returned  to  their  usual  occupation. 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  has  been  recorded  by 
Libanius ;  and  it  is  useful  to  be  borne  in  mind,  the  New 
Year  festival  of  the  Bomans  being  unquestionably  the  origin 
of  the  same  festival  among  the  eariy  Christians.  That  it 
was  imported  into  Britain  with  the  new  religion  seems 
highly  probable ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  Mithraic  worship  of  the  Hindoos  had  a  kind^ 
ceremony  in  the  huli,  though  at  a  different  season,  and  that 
there  was  an  undeniable  connection  between  Druidism  and 
the  creed  of  Mithra.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  at  least 
a  part  of  these  festal  customs  may  have  existed  in  Britain, 
together  with  Druidism,  long  before  the  introduction  of 
C&istianity  among  us,  though  it  would  be  put  down  by  the 
Bomans  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  upon  their  invasion  of 
the  island.  From  political  motives  they  sought  to  extirpate 
the  Druids,  and  abolish  everything  that  could  serve  to  keep 
the  people  in  mind  of  them ;  for  m  the  ruling  religion  they 
found  the  most  determined  obstacle  to  all  their  views  of 
odnqaest 
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Whenoefloever  derived,  these  eostoms  eaye  great  offence 
to  the  early  Eatfaen  of  the  Church  as  Christiaiutj  became 
more  firmly  established  and  they  felt  themselYes  in  a  position 
to  dictate.  But  though  to  make  the  headiena  abandon  their 
gods  WBS  oomparatiyeh^  speaking  an  easy  matter,  it  seems 
to  bare  been  a  yery  mfferent  thing  when  in  the  sour  and 
jealous  spirit  of  fanaticism  they  took  up  arms  against  the 
popular  amusements.  They  then  found  the  people  much 
more  zealous  for  their  pleasures  than  they  had  been  for  their 
deities.  They  persisted  however;  denouncing  all  such 
observances  in  their  sermons,  and  prohibiting  them  by  their 
canonsy  under  penalty  of  expulsion  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  With  more  seal  tnan  discretion  they  forbade  the 
decorating  of  houses  with  laurel,  and  made  it  a  capital  sin 
for  men  to  masquerade  in  femide  attire,  or  for  women  to 
assume  the  dress  of  men.  Nay,  even  the  amtUena  and  the 
OMmnesf o^KMi^f*- the  public  carblling  and  feasting — ^were  put 
under  the  ban  ecclesiastic;  and  to  make  their  point  yet 
mare  sure,  the  zealous  fiiU^hers  ordained  the  observance  of 
a  &st.  Por  the  same  reason  the  strenie,  or  New  Tear^s 
gifts,  were  forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Auzerre  in  614, 
which  stigmatised  them  as  diabolical;  but  though  these 
prohibitions  do  not  appear  to  have  done  much  ffood  at 
the  time,  yet  they  have  taught  us  many  customs  of  which 
we  otherwise  should  most  probably  have  known  little  or 
nothing. 

At  one  time  the  custom  of  New  Tear's  gifts  prevailed 
amongst  all  classes  in  this  country,  even  the  sovereigns  both 
giving  and  receiving  them,  though  of  course  their  practice 
was  more  generally  in  the  latter  way.  Nichols  has  given  a 
eorious  as  well  as  extensive  list  of  gifts  presented  to  Queen 
Sbabetfa,  from  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  transcribe  a  few 
items  only  \!j  way  of  speeimen-*— ^  Money  (sometimes  to  the 
amount  of  twei&v  pounds),  diamonds,  pearls,  petticoats, 
smocks,  garters,  nms,  pots  of  preserves,  marchpanes,  and 
sweet  waters.  The  kgral  donors  of  these  commodities  were 
aichbishops,  bishops,  peers,  peeresses,  doctors,  cooks,  and 
even  dustmen,  a  gentleman  of  the  liist-namea  occupation 
baring  presented  her  Majesty  with  'two  boltes  of  Cambnck.'  '* 
The  practice  may  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Henry  the 
fourth,  but  the  only  remAins  now  at  court  are  that  ^*  the 
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two  cliaplams  in  waiting  on  New  Year's  Day  liaye  each  a 
crown  piece  laid  under  their  plates  at  dinner." 

In  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  a  singular  trace  of  the 
t)lden  time  ia  yet  found  to  linger.  In  these  counties  the  first 
of  January  is  by  some  odd  process  converted  into  a  saint, 
and  termed  Saint  New  Year's  Day,  much,  we  may  suppose, 
upon  the  same  principle  that  the  journeymen  in  other  places 
have  their  Saint  Monday.  Early  in  the  morning  common 
people  assemble  with  stangs, — ^tliat  is,  poles, — and  baakets, 
and  whatever  unlucky  inhabitant  or  stranger  chances  to 
cross  their  way,  he  is  compelled  to  do  homage  to  their  saint, 
lor  submit  to  the  penalty  which  old  custom  has  long  sanc- 
tioned in  all  such  cases  of  disobedience.  If  the  recusant  be 
a  man,  he  is  mounted  astride  the  pole ;  if  a  woman,  she  is 
placed  in  the  basket :  and  either  offender  is  in  this  state 
t»rried  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  meiry  mob  to  the  nearest 
public-house,  where  sixpence  is  exacted  as  the  price  of 
liberty.  With  laudable  impartiality  the  like  penance  is 
inflicted  upon  all  ranks  and  conditions, — ^the  squire  or  the 
parson  bemg  no  more  exempted  from  it  than  their  own 
servants,  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  equality  the  revellers  will 
allow  of  no  workine  on  their  saint's  day ;  the  rest  of  the 
world  must  be  as  icQe  and  as  jovial  as  themselves. 

On  the  eve  of  Twelfth  Day,  at  the  approach  of  evening, 
the  farmers,  their  friends,  servants,  etc.,  all  assemble,  and 
near  six  o'clock  all  walk  together  to  a  field  where  wheat  is 
growing.  The  highest  part  of  the  ground  is  always  chosen, 
where  twelve  small  fires  and  one  large  one  are  lighted  up« 
The  attendants,  headed  by  the  master  of  the  family,  pledge 
the  company  in  old  cider,  which  circulates  freely  on  these 
occasions.  A  circle  is  formed  round  the  large  fire,  when  a 
general  shout  and  hallooing  takes  place,  which  you  hear 
answered  from  all  the  vilk^es  and  fields  near;  I  have 
.myself  counted  fifty  or  sixty  nres  burning  at  the  same  time, 
which  are  generally  placed  on  some  eminence.  This  being 
finished,  the  company  all  return  to  the  house,  where  the 
goodwife  and  her  maids  are  preparing  supper,  which  on 
this  occasion  is  very  plentifuL  A  large  cake  is  always 
provided,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle.  Aft^r  supper  the 
company  all  attend  the  bailiff  (or  head  of  the  oxen)  to 
the  wam-house,  where  the  following   ceremonial  is   ob- 
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Mred :  the  master,  at  the  head  of  hia  friends,  fflls  the  cap 
(generally  strong  ale),  and  stands  opposite  the  first  or  finest 
of  the  oxen  (fourteen  of  which  I  have  often  seen  tied  up  in 
their  stalls  together),  he  then  pledges  him  in  a  cunous 
toast,  and  the  company  follow  his  example  with  all  the 
other  oxen,  addressing  each  by  his  name.  This  beinff 
OTer,  the  laree  cake  is  produced  with  much  ceremony,  and 
put  on  the  horn  of  the  first  ox,  through  the  hole  in  the 
cake ;  he  is  then  tickled  to  make  him  toss  his  head :  if 
he  throws  the  cake  behind,  it  is  the  mistress's  perquisite ; 
if  before  (in  what  is  termed  the  boom/  *)  the  badiff  claims 
the  prize.  This  ended,  the  company  all  return  to  the 
house,  the  doors  of  which  are  in  the  meantime  locked, 
and  not  opened  till  some  joyous  songs  are  sung.  On 
entering,  a  scene  of  mirth  and  jollity  commences,  and 
reigns  through  the  house  till  a  late,  or  rather  an  early,  hour 
the  next  morning.  Cards  are  introduced,  and  the  merry 
tale  goes  round. 

This  in  Herefordshire  is  called  wassailing ;  and  the  fires, 
as  I  shall  haye  occasion  to  show  hereafter,  are  nothing  else 
than  the  ancient  emblematic  worship  of  the  sun,  the  custom 
remaining  long  after  the  ol^ect  of  it  has  been  very  generaUy 
fo^otten.  In  the  same  way  the  pledging  of  the  animals 
in  ale  or  cider  with  strange  toasts,  and  the  emptying  the 
cups  to  each  other,  are  plainly  enough  borrowed  firom  the 
libations  of  the  ancients  to  their  nual  deities;  and  we 
find  the  same  custom  at  one  time  preyailed  among  the  Danes* 

The  apple-trees  also  come  in  for  their  share  of  honour,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  in  a  county  where  cider  was  in 
so  much  request.  In  some  parts  of  Deyonshire  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  people  "  to  go  after  supper  into  the  orchard, 
with  a  large  nulk-pail  full  of  dder  haying  roasted  apples 
pressed  into  it.  Out  of  this  each  person  in  company  ti^es 
what  is  called  a  clayen  eiM>— i.e.,  an  earthenware  cup,  full  of 
]iq[aor,  and  standing  under  each  of  the  more  fruitful  apple* 

*  Boorr, — derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  JBo9g,  Botig,  or  j9onA>— pro- 
perlj  ipeaking  ngnifiet  a  ttall  for  cows  or  oxen ;  but  in  the  northern  oonntiet, 
to  which  the  qm  of  the  word  ii  now  confined,  it  is  more  genenlljr  applied  to 
the  ttpper  part  of  the  atall  where  the  fodder  liet.  Such  it  ita  limited  meaning 
in  the  text  above,  where  it  it  apelt  in  a  somewhat  uncommon  &ahion ;  I  have 
genemllf  found  it  written  and  pronounoed|  boote. 
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trees,  passing  by  those  tliat  are  not  good  bearers^  he 
addresses  it  in  the  following  words : 

Health  to  thee, 

Qood  apple-tree  I 

Well  to  bear  pocket-fulk,  hat-ftiUi, 

Peck-fiilk,  bushel-bag-fullfl. 

And  then,  drinking  np  part  of  the  contents,  he  throws  the 
rest  with  the  fragments  of  the  roasted  apple  at  the  tree. — 
At  each  cup  the  company  set  up  a  shout. 

In  Devonshire  a  similar  custom  prevailed,  of  which 
the  following  account  is  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
bland  Sjlvanus  Urban. — **  On  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  the 
farmer,  attended  by  his  workmen,  with  a  large  pitcner  of 
cider,  goes  to  the  orchard,  and  there  encircling  one  of  the 
best  among  the  trees,  they  drink  the  following  toast  three 
several  times : 

Here's  to  thee, 
Old  apple  tree  t 
Whence  thou  mayst  bud,  and  whenoe  thou  mayat  blow, 
And  whenoe  thou  mayat  bear  apples  enow  t 
Hats-full,  cape-full ! 
Bushel — bushel — sacks-full  t 
And  my  pockets  full  too, 
Hnaasa!** 

After  this  they  return  to  the  house,  where  they  find  the 
doors  barred,  as  in  Herefordshire ;  only  here  their  admit- 
tance is  made  contingent  upon  their  guessing  what  is  on 
the  spit,  "  which  is  generally  some  nice  Httle  thing  difficult 
to  be  hit  on,  and  is  the  reward  of  him  who  first  names  it." 
Mrs.  Bray,  however,  when  speaking  of  the  same  custom, 
says,  that  "  they  throw  some  of  the  cider  about  the  roots  of 
the  trees,  placing  bits  of  the  toast  on  the  branches ;  and 
then  forming  themselves  into  a  ring,  they,  like  the  bards  of 
old,  set  up  their  voices  and  sing  a  song.** 

Twelfth-Dat  ;  Epifhaitt  ;  January  6th, — This  is  called 
ISffelfth  Bay  because,  being  the  twelfth  from  the  ^Nativity, 
it  is  that  on  which  the  Man  came  out  of  Persia  and  passed 
through  Arabia  into  Bethlehem,  to  offer  homage  to  the  Infant 
in  the  manger.  Collier,  however,  has  given  us  one  of 
Alfred's  laws,  which  iieems  to  point  at  another  reason  for 
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iMs  appellation.  He  sa^,  "  I  sball  mention  one  law  with 
relation  to  holjdaja,  by  Yirtue  of  which  the  twelve  dwe  after 
ike  Nativity  of  our  Saviour  are  made  holydofe"  There  ia 
eertainlj  notlung  improbable  in  the  idea  that  it  might 
thua  be  named  aa  bdng  the  twelfth  and  finishing  day  of  the 
festiYala. 

In  popular  language  these  Magi  are  called  the  Three 
Enge  of  Cohgne^  the  first  of  them  being  named  Melchior, 
an  aged  man  with  a  long  besrd,  who  offered  gold  to  our 
Saviour,  aa  to  a  kin^,  in  testimony  of  his  re^itj ;  the 
second,  Jasper,  a  bear^ess  youth,  who  offered  frankincense, 
9B  unto  a  Gbd,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  divinity;  the 
third,  Balthazar,  a  black,  or  Moor,  with  a  large  spreading 
beard,  who  offered  myrrh,  as  to  a  man  that  was  reaay  or  fit 
fixr  hia  sepulchre,  thereby  signifring  his  humanity.  Their 
skollfl,  or  what  is  said  to  m  their  skulls,  are  preserved  as 
reliqaes  at  Cologne.* 

£«t  us  inquire  who  tiie  Magi  reaDy  were,  and  to  what 
country  they  oelonged. 

Without  entering  into  a  disquisition,  that  must  of  necessity 
be  tedious,  on  the  etymology  of  the  word,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  observe  that  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  ancient 
writers  the  Magi  were  Persians,  and  that  in  the  language  of 
their  country  neither  tnagia  nor  magus  had  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  black  art  as  we  now  understand  it.  In  that 
tongue  the  word  Mague  meant  a  philosopher  and  a  priest,  or 
at  all  events  a  philosopher  who  was  particularly  addicted  to 
the  study  of  religicm ;  and  who  besides  might  be, — ^if  he 
was  not,  lor  the  most  part — ^a  royal  counsellor,  a  physician, 
an  aatrologOT,  and  a  mathematician.  In  fiict  they  were  the 
same  in  Persia,  that  the  Brahmins  were  in  India^  the  Druids 
amongst  the  Gauls,  and  the  Philosophers  amongst  the 
Greeks.  We  shaU  therefore  the  less  wonder  if  we  find  strong 
reason  for  belieinng  that  Zoroaster  was  of  their  number,  and 
that  Pythagoras  l^nt  his  philosophy  from  them. 

It  ia  difficult  to  understand,  upon  mere  human  grounds, 
why  the  Persian  Magi,  who  had  a  distinct  faith  of  their  own, 
should  have  travelled  so  far  as  Bethlehem  to  worship  the 

*  In  M  Qnentin  Dnrwud ''  Haynddin  mikes  Heinrick  the  **  honest  **  lance- 
knecht  fiu»  to  the  eut,  sod  swear  by  the  Three  Kings  (or  dead  men)  of 
Cologne,  knowing  that  he  cares  for  no  other  oath* 
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future  founder  of  a  yet  unexifitent  religion.  Two  circum- 
stances howeyer  may  help  to  throw  a  light  upon  this 
difficulty,  and  both  of  them  so  singular  in  themseiYeB  as  to 
be  well  Worthy  of  consideration. 

There  is  a  prophecy  of  Zoroaster,  and  which  had  even 
reached  the  ancient  Irish,  wherein  we  find  him  predicting  in 
terms  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  future  birth  of  a  Saviour  and 
its  announcement  by  a  star.  ''  He,"  says  Abulpharagius, 
speaking  of  Zoroaster,  or  Zeradusht,  "  taught  the  Persians 
the  manifestation  of  the  Lord  Christ,  commanding  that  they 
should  bring  him  gifts ;  and  revealed  to  them  that  it  would 
happen  in  the  latter  time  that  a  Yirgin  would  conceive,  and 
that  when  her  child  was  bom^  a  star  would  appear  and  shine 
by  day,  in  the  midst  of  which  would  be  seen  the  figure  of  a 
virgin.  But  you,  my  children,  will  see  its  rising  before  all 
the  nations.  When,  therefore  ye  shall  behold  it,  go  whither 
the  star  shall  guide  ye,  and  adore  the  child,  and  offer  up  to 
him  your  gifts,  seeing  that  he  is  the  Wobd,  which  has 
created  the  Heavens." 

The  second  circumstance  alluded  to,  and  scarcely  of  less 
importance  in  the  solution  of  this  apparent  difficulty,  now 
remains  to  be  explained.  The  Magi  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  pay  their  annual  visits  to  Bethlehem  for  the  purpose 
of  worshippmg  in  the  temple  of  Adonis  on  the  24th  of 
December,  at  which  time  similar  religious  rites  were  cele* 
brated  throughout  all  the  Mithndc  caves  of  Persia  in  honour 
of  the  birth  of  their  Gtod  lao,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  in  a  cave  on  the  25th  of  December,  to  have  been 
put  to  death,  and  to  have  risen  on  the  25th  of  March. 
J^erhaps  too  we  miss  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  text  by  taking^ 
it  in  too  literal  a  sense,  when  it  is  said  that  the  star  went 
before  the  Ma^,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  lij^ht 
actually  preceded  them  as  the  pillar  of  fire  went  before 
the  Israelites.  Any  star  would  naturally  seem  to  be  moving 
before  those  who  foUowed  in  its  direction ;  and  the  Magi, 
who  were  astrologers  even  more  than  they  were  astronomers, 
had  read  in  his  star  the  birth  of  Christ  as  foretold  in  the 
pr^hecy  of  Zoroaster. 

This  day  was  also  called  the  EpiPHAinr,  that  is  to  say  the 
manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles;  and  by  some  writers, 
though  more  rarely,  the  Th^ophaity,  or  Manifestation  of  the 
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DeUy.  Lasilj,  it  was  termed  Bbthaitca,  from  a  word 
eompoimded  of  Hebrew  and  Ghreek,  namely  n^l  (betK)^  a 
houte^  and  ^aS^ttp^  to  mHow  or  to  appear^  "because  he 
appeared  in  tbe  house  by  the  transformation  of  wine  and 
water'* — a  singular  derivation,  but  for  which  we  hare  the 
antbority  of  B^ethus. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  so  important  a  dar  in 
the  Christian  calendar  would  not  be  without  its  full  snare 
of  ceremonies,  either  grave  or  farcical.  These  have  gone 
through  the  usual  routine ;  from  pagan  rites  they  have 
become  Christian  solemnities,  and  from  these  again  they 
have  degenerated  into  popular  customs,  which  have  grown 
frinter  and  fainter  from  year  to  year,  and  in  all  probability 
will  be  one  day  extinguished.  Of  those  that  still  remain, 
the  &awin^  for  kmg  and  queen  is  the  most  important.  In 
the  olden  time  it  was  thus  managed  in  our  own  coimtry, 
and  the  same  custom  prevailed  throughout  the  continent, 
with  more  or  less  variation  in  the  details. — "  After  tea  a 
cake  is  produced,  and  two  bowls  containing  the  fortunate 
chances  for  the  different  sexes.  The  host  fills  up  the  tickets, 
and  the  whole  company,  except  the  king  and  queen,  are  to 
be  ministers  of  state,  maids  oi  honour,  or  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber.  Oft«a  the  host  and  hostess,  more  by  design, 
perhaps,  than  accident,  become  the  king  and  queen. 
According  to  Twelfth-Day  law,  each  party  is  to  support  his 
character  till  midnight.*'  There  was,^  however,  at  one 
time,  another  mode  of  electing  their  Twelfth  Night 
Majesties,  of  which  this  seems  to  be  only  a  corruption. 
The  oake  was  made  full  of  plums,  a  bean  and  a  pea  beii^ 
mixed  up  amongst  them ;  whoever  upon  the  division  of  it 
got  the  Dean,  he  was  acknowledged  for  kins ;  whoever  ffot 
the  pea,  she  was  to  be  queen.  iNothing  can  be  more  graphic 
than  Herrick's  poetical  account  of  tins  ceremony : 

TWELFE  KIGHT,  OR  EIKQ  AND  QUEENE. 

Now,  now  the  mirth  comes 

With  the  cake  full  of  plums, 
Where  Beane's  the  king  of  the  sport  here ; 

Besides  we  must  know 

The  Pea  also 
Must  rerell  as  queene  in  the  court  here. 
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Begin  then  to  chuse, 

(Tldfl  night  as  ye  uae,) 
Who  shall  for  the  present  delight  here ; 

Be  a  king  by  the  lot» 

And  who  shall  not 
Be  TwelT»day  qoeene  for  the- night  here. 

Which  knowne  let  ns  make 

Joy-sops  with  the  cake ; 
And  let  not  a  man  then  be  seen  here, 

Who  nnurged  will  not  drinke 

To  the  bMe  from  the  brink 
A  health  to  the  king  and  the  queene  here. 

Next  crowne  the  bowle  full 

With  gentle  lambVwooll ; 
Add  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger, 

With  store  of  ale  too; 

And  thus  ye  must  doe 
To  make  the  waasaile  a  swinger. 

Give  then  to  the  king 

And  queen  waessiling ; 
And  though  with  ale  ye  be  whet  here ; 

Tet  part  ye  from  hence 

As  md  frx>m  offence 
As  when  ye  innocent  met  here. 

This  has  generallj  been  supposed  to  be  in  honour  of  the 
Three  Eings  of  Cologne ;  but  in  all  probability  owes  its 
origin  to  the  Greek  and  Boman  custom  of  casting  lots  at 
their  banquets,  for  who  should  be  the  rex  convivti,  or,  as 
Horace  catls  him,  the  arbiter  hibendi.  The  lucky  cast  was 
termed  Venus  or  Batilicuij  and  whoever  threw  it  gave  laws 
for  the  night  to  his  competitors.  The  unluckj  throw  was 
called  camcula  and  chius. 

St.  Distaet*s  Dat;  Book  Day;  January  7th. — St.  Distaff 
is  nothing  more  than  a  jocular  saint  of  the  people's  creation, 
the  roch  being  a  distaff  that  is  held  in  the  hand,  from 
which  tbe  wool  is  spun  by  twirling  a  ball  below.  It  wotdd 
appear  from  HerricK's  little  poem  on  tbe  subject  that  the 
men  now  amused  themselves  with  burning  the  flax  and 
tow  of  the  women,  who  in  requital  dashed  pails  of  water 
over  them* 
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8T.DISTAFFS  DAY,  OR  THE  MORROW  AFTER  TWELFTH  DAY. 

Partly  worke  and  partly  play. 
Ye  must  on  St  DisUiTs  Day ; 
¥nm  the  plough  aome  firee  your  teaiMy 
Then  come  home  and  fother  them. 
If  the  maida  a  Bpinning  see. 
Borne  the  flax  and  fire  tbe  tow; 
•  «  «  •  • 

Bring  in  paUes  of  water  then. 

Let  the  maida  hewaah  the  men. 

Qive  St  Distaff  all  the  right 

Then  bid  Chriatmaa  aport  good  mfjbi ; 

And  next  morrow  eTeiy  one 

To  his  own  yocation. 

Plough  Mowday  ;  fhefirtt  Monday  after  Twelfth  Night. 
— ^This  day  is  more  peculiarly  the  ploughman's  holiday,  for 
though  Tiisser  says : 

Flouf^  Monday  next,  after  that  Twellthtide  ia  past. 
Bids  out  with  the  ploagh|  the  worst  hnaband  ia  last, 

yet  it  is  plain  from  the  custom  of  the  8M  Fhugh^  WhiU 
Flough^  or  Fond  Flaugh,  i.e.  Fool  Flouah,  that  the  days  of 
merry-making  are  not  yet  over.  It  belongs  to  the  olden 
times  of  papal  supremacy,  and  is  incidentally  noticed  by 
John  Bale  in  his  neveivending  catalogue  of  the  sins 
pertaining  to  Catholicism. 

In  speSkmg  of  the  ceremoni^  appertaining  to  this  day, 
it  must  be  recollected  that  they  yaned  much  according  to 
the  time  and  place  in  which  they  were  enacted.  Sometmies 
the  sword-dwce  formed  a  part  of  them,  and  the  whole 
formed  a  sort  of  chaiacter^pageants,  the  dancers  in  strange 
attire  dragging  a  plough,  preceded  by  music,  and  accom* 
panied  by  the  JSeuy  ''in  the  grotesque  habit  of  an  old 
woman,  and  thefoolj  almost  coYored  witn  skins,  a  hairy  cap 
on,  and  the  tail  of  some  animal  hanging  from  his  back.  The 
office  of  one  of  these  characters  is  to  go  about  rattling  a  box 
amonsprt  the  spectators  of  the  dance,  in  which  he  receives 
tiieir  Httle  donations." 

In  Yorkshire, ''  the  principal  characters  in  this  farce  are 
the-  conductors  of  tli0  plough,  the  plough-dnTer  with  a 
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blown  bladder  at  tbe  end  of  a  stick  by  way  of  whip,  the 
fiddler,  a  huge  down  in  female  attire,  and  the  oommander- 
in-chief^  Certain  Cauf-Tcdlj  dressed  out  with  a  cockade  and 
a  genuine  calTs  tiul,  fantastically  crossed  with  Tarious 
coloured  ribbands.  This  whimsical  hero  is  also  an  orator 
and  a  dancer,  and  is  ably  supported  by  the  manual  wit  of 
the  plough-driver,  who  applies  the  bladder  with  ^reat  and 
Bounding  effect  to  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  his  team," 
who  are  ploughmen  harnessed  in  the  place  of  horses  or 
oxen. 

In  some  places  the  ceremony  was  of  a  much  more  simple 
nature.  A  number  of  men,^-often  as  many  as  twenty — 
would  be  harnessed  to  a  plough,  and  draw  it  about  before 
the  houses  and  cottages,  when,  if  they  received  the  expected 
gift,  they  would  cry  out,  "  largess,'*  and  so  on  a£;ain ;  but  if 
refused  at  any  dwelling  they  would  drive  their  plough, 
through  the  pavement  and  raise  up  the  ground  in  front  of 
it.  But  in  other  parts  women  were  harnessed  to  the 
plough,  and  the  ceremony  took  place  on  Ash  Wednesday, 
when  it  had  a  veir  different  meaning,  though  it  doubtless 
had  the  same  origm.  The  maidens  sleeted  for  the  purpose 
were  such  as  were  supposed  to  have  addicted  themselves 
too  much  to  dancing  throughout  the  year,  and  in  this 
guise  they  were  driven  into  the  nearest  piece  of  water,  a 
piper  playing  all  the  time  as  he  sat  upon  the  plough. 
Boemus  Aubanus,  who  records  this  Franconian  mode  of 
treating  the  women,  is  much  puzzled  to  account  for  it, 
except  it  be  that  the  fair  transgressors  submitted  voluntarily 
to  be  thus  harnessed  and  ducked,  by  way  of  expiating  their 
sins  in  having  been  too  fond  of  holiday  making,  contrary 
'  to  the  en>ress  inhibitions  of  the  Church.  Another  writer 
tells  much  the  same  story,  with  the  addition  of  a  whip  being 
used  by  the  driver  of  this  female  team,  while  a  man  follows 
the  plough  with  antic  gestures  but  grave  face,  and  sows  the 
furrows  with  sand  or  ashes. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  Popish  ori^jin  of  Plough 
Monday,  and  in  two  customs  yet  to  oe  mentioned  we  shall 
see  the  undeniable  proofs  of  it.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
fhughrlight,  maintained  by  the  husbandman  before  some 
mu^.  It  will  perhaps  be  replied  that  this  was  not  neces- 
aarify  connected  with  the  day  itself,  since  for  aught  that 
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appears  to  the  contrary,  it  may  haye  burnt  at  other  times ; 
but  allowing  such  to  be  the  case,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  drawing  the  plough  about  the  fire  upon  this  day — a 
custom  evidently  springing  from  the  same  source  as  the 
many  fire-observances  a&eady  noticed* 

St.  Agitbs'  Day,  Jomtary  21. — St.  Agnes,  or  as  it  is 
more  correctly  written,  Hagnes,  was  a  Boman  young  lady, 
of  only  thirteen  years  of  a^,  who  had  the  misfortune  as  she 
passed  to  and  fino  in  her  dailjr  visits  to  school  to  be  seen  and 
admired  by  the  son  of  the  city-prefect,  Symphorianus.  As 
she  did  not  ehooae  to  return  his  passion,  the  angry  lover 
caused  her  to  be  thrown  into  the  names,  and,  these  beine 
extinguished  by  her  nrayers,  recourse  was  had,  as  was  usutd 
in  all  such  cases,  to  the  sword ;  and  she  was  elected  into  the 
host  of  saints,  as  was  made  manifest  by  her  appearance  on 
the  eighth  day  after  her  decease.  It  was  then  that  her 
]^ffent8,  who  were  pravin^  at  her  tomb,  beheld  a  choir  of 
virgins  all  radiant  in  shinmg  garments,  and  in  the  midst  of 
them  the  blessed  Agnes  similarly  attired,  while  at  her  right 
hand  stood  a  lamb  whiter  than  snow.  Hence  she  is 
always  painted  with  a  lamb;  and  yearly  also  on  this  day 
two  are  offered  to  her  by  the  Boman  women,  which  are 
thm  placed  in  some  rich  pasture  till  the  time  comes  for 

*  It  is  mentioned  in  the  thirty-fonrtb  chapter  of  Dmes  and  Padpcr  (tig.  e: 
ii.)  UDomgit  the  thingt  jNmhihited  by  kw — **  Ledynge  of  the  plough  about  the 
£re  M  Ust  gode  bcgyan)mg  of  the  jere  that  they  thulde  fare  the  better  alio  the 
yere  followyng,  ftc"  But,  though  the  form  of  the  righta  might  vary,  moat 
natieiH  have  had  their  ncied  plougbings;  the  Oreelca,  the  Persiani,  and  the 
Chineae  had  them,  beyond  a  question.  The  Athenians  had  three  sacred 
phnighings.  This  custom  of  Plough  Monday  vas  kept  up  in  some  parts  of 
Staffordahire  to  within  about  thirty  years,  when  It  was  suddenly  terminated  by 
order  of  Sessions  from  the  so-called  Bullocks  having,  in  one  instance,  driven 
their  ploughshare  too  deeply  into  a  gentleman*s  court  and  thrown  down  his 
iron  pallisadea,  and  in  another,  the  same  year,  having  come  to  afiray  with  the 
choleric  master  of  a  country  mansion,  when  they  ploughed  up  his  shrubbery, 
and  he  ahot  one  of  them.  Within  ten  yean  they  have  been  seen  in  Notting- 
hamahire,  where  they  were  an  inoffensive  show,  suddenly  making  their 
appearance  before  the  breakfiwt-room  windows,  a  quaint  bit  of  mediaeval  life, 
leaping  about  in  parti-coloured  garmenta,  the  most  ftithful  representation  of  the 
costume  of  the  middle  ages^  although  the  material  was  of  the  commonest  kind, 
and  the  fabricators  were  mere  peasants,  totally  unconscious  of  the  antiquity 
and  poetic  significance  of  their  attire.  This  proves  how  strong  a  hold  these 
andent  eattoma  have  on  the  popular  iqlnd. 
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Bheep-shearing,  when  they  are  dipt,  and  their  wool  woven 
by  some  dexterous  hand  into  an  archiepiBCopal  pall  or 
pallium. 

If  saintB  and  saints'  days  were  not  things  altogether 
beyond  the  pale  of  human  reason,  we  might  wonder  how  so 
bitter  an  enemy  to  the  marriage  state,  as  far  as  eoncemed 
herself,  should  ever  be  induced  to  rereal  to  curious  maids 
and  bachelors  the  forms  of  their  future  partners  in  wedlock* 
Yet  so  it  was.  '^  On  St.  Agnes  night,"  says  Aubrey,  ^  take 
a  row  of  pins  and  pull  out  every  one,  one  after  another, 
saying  a  pater-noMter  or  our  father ^  sticking  a  pin  in  your 
sleeve,  and  you  will  dream  of  him  or  her  you  shall  many." 
Fasting  however,  according  to  some  authorities,  was  a 
requisite  part  of  the  ceremony,  or  perhaps  if  this  were 
observed  the  pin-sticking  might  be  dis|)enBed  with.  Thus, 
in  the  old  comedy  of  '^  Cupid's  Whirligig,"  the  alderman's 
daughter  Nan  tefls  her  Mend,  that  she  could  find  in  her 
heart  '*  to  pray  nine  times  to  the  moone,  and^M^  three  Saint 
Agnei  JSvee,  so  that  I  might  bee  sure  to  have  him  to  my 
husband."  So  too  Burton :  ''  they'll  give  anything  to  know 
when  they  shall  be  married,  how  many  husbands  they  shall 
have,  by  eromn^omantia,  a  kinde  of  divination  with  onions 
laid  on  the  altar  on  Christmass  Eve,  or  hjfuUng  on  8t.  Agnes* 
Eve  or  night,  who  shall  be  their  first  husoand;  or  by 
am^itomantiat  by  beans  in  a  cake,  ^.,  to  bum  the  same." 

•We  cannot  close  this  antiquarian  lore  more  agreeably 
than  by  giving  some  portions  of  Keats's  poem  of  "  The  Eve 
ofSt.  A^es'".— 

SiAgnee'Evel    Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was  f 

The  owl,  for  all  hia  feathers,  was  sroold ; 

The  hare  limped  trembling  through  the  tcosax  grass, 

And  silent  was  the  flook  in  woolly  fold. 

•  ••••• 

They  told  her  how  upon  St  Agnes'  Eto^ 
Yoong  virgins  might  haTe  visions  of  deUght, 
And  soft  ftdorings  from  their  loyes  reoeiTe 
Upon  the  honeyed  middle  of  the  night, 
If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright ; 
As  supperless  to  bed  Uiey  must  retire^ 
And  couch  supine  their  beauties  lily-white ; 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 
Of  Heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they  desire. 
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Full  of  this  whim  was  thooghtfiil  Madeline. 
•  •  •  •  «  • 

Oat  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in. 
Its  little  smoke  in  pallid  moonshine  died : 
She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  Tisions  wide. 
No  uttered  syllable,  or,  woe  betide  I 
But  to  her  hearty  her  heart  was  voluble, 
Fkining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side ; 
As  though  a  tongueless  nightingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  Tain,  and  die,  haartetifled,  in  her  dell. 

A  casement  high  and  triple  arched  there  was. 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-grass, 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device. 
Innumerable  of  ateins  and  splendid  dyes, 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep  damasked  wings. 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries. 
And  twilight  saints,  wiUi  dim  emblaconings, 
A  shielded  'scutcheon  blushed  with  blood  of  queens  and  kings. 

"PvlH  on  the  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon. 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fhir  breast. 
As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven's  grace  and  boon, 
Bose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst^ 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory  like  a  saint ; 
She  seemed  a  splendid  angel,  newly  dreet. 
Save  wings,  for  heaven.- 

Her  vespers  done 


Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees 
In  fiuQcy,  fidr  St  Agnes  in  her  bed. 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled. 
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SNOW. 

We  live  in  a  land  of  dreams,  in  tooth, 

We  dream  o'er  the  flowers  in  spring! 
We  dream,  when  the  freshening  showers  descend, 

Like  dew  from  an  angel's  wing. 

Who  hath  not  dreamed  in  the  falling  snow-^ 

The  soft  and  slumbrous  snow, 
That  oomes  fh>m  heaven  like  a  dream  of  light, 

Shed  oyer  the  world  below  t 

Like  the  pore  and  peaceful  thoughts  which  come 

To  the  mild  but  earnest  heart : 
Qentle,  and  noiseless^  and  full  of  light 

As  angels'  tears  may  start^ 

To  come  to  earth  in  purity, 

Like  all  the  gifts  of  Qod : 
Tet,  like  our  purest  thoughts  of  heaven* 

Soon  borrow  the  taint  of  sod. 

The  loveliest  thing  is  soonest  marred^ 

The  purest,  soonest  stained ; 
As  the  sweetest  spirit  earth  e'er  saw. 

By  her  lightest  pang  was  pained. 

Tis  sad  to  see  the  truth  that  comes 

Like  the  Heaven-sent,  stainless  snow« 
Reveal  the  {)rint  of  the  ruthless  foot, 

With  its  BoU  of  sin  and  woe. 

But  the  holy  sunshine  comes  to  ble8% 

To  renew  the  tarnished  «od ; 
To  diffuse  the  gift  of  purity, 

And  call  it  back  to  Ood« 

The  stains  of  earth  return  to  earth 

As  the  body  returns  to  dust ; 
But  the  snow-mist  soars,  with  tiie  light  to  heareo* 

Like  the  soul  on  the  wings  of  trust 

l&uzABwm  MABUjnrs  Stebldtg. 
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FEBRUARY. 


Now  tMfHnf  fdet  with  mflder  inflaenee  blow. 
Cloud  o*er  the  tkiet,  and  melt  the  falling  tnow; 
The  •oftened  earth  with  fertile  moittnre  teemt. 
And,  freed  front  icj  bonda,  down  ruih  the  iwellsng 


—  I 


Thb  earlier  part  of  this  montli 
may  Btill  be  reckoned  winter, 
though  the  cold  generally  begins  t^ 
abate.  The  days  are  now  sensibly 
iengtliened,  and  the  &im  has  power 
enough  gradually  to  molt  away  tlie 
ice  and  snow.  The  hard  weather 
generally  breaks  up  with  a  ludden 
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thaw,  attended  bj  a  south  wind  and  rain,  which  all  at  once 
dissolves  the  snow.  Torrents  of  water  then  pour  from  the 
hills,  every  brook  is  swelled  into  a  large  stream,  which 
rushes  violently  into  the  rivers ;  the  pavement  of  ice  with 
which  they  are  covered,  now  breaks  up  in  every  direction 
with  the  noise  of  thunder,  and  the  floating  masses  dashed 
^  against  barges  and  bridges,  force  down  every  thing  that 
obstructs  their  passage  ^  tne  bed  of  the  river  becomes  unable 
to  carry  off  this  vast  accumulation  of  water ;  it  swells  over 
the  banks,  inundates  the  bordering  fields,  and  sweeps  away 
cattle,  mills,  hay-stacks,  gates,  trees,  and,  in  short,  almost 
every  thing  that  it  reaches ;  the  manure  is  carried  off  from 
the  fields,  high  banks  with  the  trees  upon  them  are  under- 
mined and  give,  way^  aad  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours 
incalculable  losses  are  sustained.* 

Muttering,  the  winds  at  eve,  with  blunted  point* 

Blow  hollow-blustering  firom  the  aouth.    Subdued, 

The  frost  reeolves  into  a  trickling  thaw. 

Spotted  the  mountains  shine,  loose  sleet  descends 

And  floods  the  country  round.    The  rivers  swells 

Of  bonds  impatient.    Sudden  from  the  hills, 

0*er  rocks  and  woods,  in  broad  brown  cataracts^ 

A  thousand  snow-fed  toirents  rush  at  once, 

And  where  they  rush,  the  wide  resounding  plain 

Is  left  one  slimy  waste.  Thoiibon. 

The  frost,  however,  usually  returns  for  a  time,  when  fresh 
snow  falls,  often  in  great  quantities,  and  thus  the  weather 
alternately  changes  during  most  part  of  this  month. 

Various  signs  of  returning  sprmg  occur  at  different  times 
in  February.  The  wood-lark,  one  of  our  earliest  and  sweetest 
songsters,  often  renews  his  note  at  the  very  entrance  of  the 
month ;  not  long  after,  rooks  begin  to  pair,  and  geese  to  lay. 
The  thrush  and  chaffinch  then  add  to  the  early  music  of  the 
groves;  wood-owls  hoot;  near  the  close  of  the  month 
partridges  begin  to  couple,  and  repair  the  ravages  committed 
on  this  devoted  race  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  Gnats 
play  aboutj  insects  swarm  under  sunny  hedges,  and  some  of 
the  eai^liest  of  the  butterfly  tribe  make  their  appearance ; 

*  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  remember  that  the  dinatrout  Holm-Frith  flood 
occurred  in  the  February  of  1852, 
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for  though  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  many  species  of 
insects  perish  at  the  close  of  autumn,  yet  several  inmviduals, 
probably  those  that  emerge  the  latest  from  the  chrysalis 
state,  are  only  rendered  torpid  by  the  cold ;  and  the  moderate 
warmth  of  a  bright  winter's  day,  is  sufficient  to  rouse  them 
into  activity. 

As  soon  as  the  earth  is  softened,  moles  go  to  work  in 
throwing  up  their  hillocks.  Under  some  of  the  largest,  a 
little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  make  their  nests 
of  moss,  in  which  four  or  five  yoimg  are  found  at  a  time. 
These  animals  feed  on  worms,  beetles,  and  the  roots  of  plants. 


They  do  much  mischief  in  gardens,  by  loosening  and  devouring 
flower  roots,  and  in  the  fields  by  rendering  the  surface  of 
the  soil  unequal  by  their  hillocks,  which  obstruct  the  scythe 
in  mowing.  They  Are  also  accused  of  piercing  tbe  sides  of 
dams  and  canals,  and  letting  out  the  water;  the  strong 
muscles  of  their  fore-feet,  together  with  their  hand-like  form, 
admirably  fit  this  animal  for  swimming ;  and  it  has  lately 
been  observed,  that  iu  this  way  moles  pass  from  tl^e  shore  to 
the  little  islands  in  some  of  the  Scotch  lakes. 

Many  plants  emerge  from  under-ground  in  February,  but 
few  flowers  as  yet  adorn  the  fields  and  pastures.  Snow-drops 
are  sometimes  fully  opened  from  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
often  peeping  out  amidst  thei  snow. 
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Alreftd J  now  the  anow-drop  daree  appear. 
The  fiimt  pale  blossom  of  the  unripened  year ; 
As  Flora's  breath  by  some  transforming  power. 
Had  changed  an  icicle  into  a  flower. 
Its  name  and  hue  the  scentless  plant  retains. 
And  winter  lingen  in  its  icy  vems. 

Hbs.  Babbauux 

The  elder4ree  disdoeee  its  flower-buds ;  the  catkins  of  the 
hazel  become  very  conspicuous  in  the  hedges ;  young  leayes 
are  budding  on  the  gooseberry  and  currant-trees  about  the 
end  of  the  month ;  and  those  causes  are  now  in  full  actiyity 
which  produce  the  springing  of  plants  and  the  renovation  of 
vegetable  life. 

The  first  vital  function  in  trees,  after  the  frost  is  moderated, 
and  the  earth  sufficiently  thawed,  is  the  ascent  of  the  scm^ 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vessels  composing  the 
iwner  hark  of  the  tree,  and  reaching  to  the  extremity  of  the 
fibres  of  the  roots ;  the  water  thus  imbibed  by  the  roots  is 
there  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  and  formed 
into  sap,  whence  it  is  dbtributed  in  great  abundance  to  eveiy 
individual  bud.  The  amazing  quantity  of  sweet  liquid  sap 
provided  for  the  nourishment  of  some  trees,  is  evident  from 
a  prevalent  custom  in  this  countiy,  of  tapping  the  birch  in^ 
the  early  part  of  spring ;  thus  obtaining  from  each  tree  a  quart 
or  more  of  liquor,  according  to  its  size,  which  is  fermented 
into  a  species  of  wine :  the  same  method  is  also  practised 
in  the  tropical  regions  to  procure  the  favourite  liquor  of  the 
inhabitants,  j?a2m  wine;  and  a  similar  custom  is  observed  in 
the  northern  parts  of  America  with  regard  to  the  sugar- 
maple,  the  Juice  of  which  boiled  down  yields  a  rich  su^ar, 
each  tree  affording  about  three  pounds.  This  great  accession 
of  nourishment  causes  the  bud  to  swell,  to  oreak  through 
its  covering,  and  to  spread  into  blossoms,  or  lengthen  into  a 
shoot  bearing  leaves.  This  is  the  first  process,  and,  properly 
speaking,  is  all  that  belongs  to  the  springing  or  elongation  of 
trees ;  and  in  many  {)lants,  that  is,  aU  those  which  are  annual 
or  deciduous,  there  is  no  other  process;  the  plant  absorbs 
juices  from  the  earth,  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
these  juices  increases  in  size:  it  expands  its  blossoms, 
perfects  its  fruit,  and  when  the  ground  is  incapable  by 
drought  or  frost  of  yielding  any  more  moisture,  or  when  the 
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T688dB  of  tlie  pknt  are  not  able  to  draw  it  up,  Ae  plant 
perisheB.  But  in  ^001^  though  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
nrst  procesB  is  exactly  simiLur  to  what  takes  place  in  Tegeta^ 
bles,  yet  there  is  a  second  process,  whic^  at  the  same  time  ' 
that  it  adds  to  their  bulk,  enables  them  to  endure  and  go  on 
increasing  through  a  long  series  of  years. 

The  second  piocees  begins  soon  after  the  first,  in  this  way  t 
^At  the  base  of  the  foot-stalk  of  each  leaf  a  small  bud  is 
padually  formed ;  but  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  leaf 
bafing  exhausted  themselyes  in  the  formation  of  the  bud,  are 
unable  to  bring  it  nearer  to  maturity :  in  this  state  it  exactly 
resembles  a  seed,  oontainxDff  withm  it  the  rudiments  of 
Tegetation,  but  destitute  of  M»sort)ent  vessels  to  nourish  and 
eTd.Ye  the  embryo.  Being  surrounded,  however,  by  sap, 
like  a  seed  in  moist  earth,  it  is  in  a  proper  situation  for 
growinfi^;  the  influoice  of  the  sim  sets  m  motion  the  juices 
of  the  bud  and  of  the  seed,  and*the  first  operation  in  both 
of  them  is  to  send  down  roots  a  certain  depth  into  the  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary  moisture.  The 
bud  accordingly  shoots  down  its  roots  upon  the  inner  bark 
of  the  tree,  tiU  they  reach  the  part  covered  b^  the  earth. 
Winter  now  arriving,  i^e  cold  and  defect  of  moisture  owing 
to  the  clogged  condition  of  the  absorbent  yessels,  cause  the 
fruit  and  leayes  to  &11,  so  that  except  the  provision  of  buds 
with  roots,  the  remainder  of  the  tree,  like  an  annual  plant,  ii 
entirely  dead :  the  leaves,  the  flowers  and  fruit  are  gone^ 
and  what  was  the  inner  bark,  is  no  longer  organised,  while 
the  roots  of  ike  buds  form  a  new  inner  bark ;  and  thus  the 
buds  with  their  roots  contain  all  that  remains  alive  of  the 
whole  tree.  It  is  owin^  to  this  annual  renovation  of  the 
innerbark,  that  the  tree  mcreases  in  bulk ;  and  a  new  coating 
being  added  every  year,  we  are  hence  furnished  with  an  easy 
and  exact  method  of  ascertaizung  the  age  of  a  tree  by 
counting  the  number  of  concentric  circles  of  vdiich  the  trunk 
is  composed.  A  tree,  therefore,  properly  speaking,  is  rather 
a  ooiijgeries  of  a  multitude  of  annual  plants,  than  a  perenniai 
individual.  The  sap  in  trees  always  rises  as  soon  as  thefrost 
is  abated,  that  when  the  stimulus  of  the  warm  weather  in  the 
early  spring  acts  upon  the  bud,  there  should  be  at  hand  a 
supply  of  food  for  its  nourishment;  and  if  by  any  means  the 
asp  18  prevented  from  ascending  at  the  proper  time,  the  tree 
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infallibly,  perishes.  Of  this  a  remarkable  instance  occttrred 
in  London,  during  the  spring  succeeding  the  hard  winter  of 
the  year  1794.  The  snow  and  ice  collecting  in  the  streets 
60  as  to  become  very  inconvenient,  they  were  cleared, .  and 
mainr  cartloads  were  placed  in  the  yacant  quarters  of  Moor* 
fields:  several  of  these  heaps  of  snow  and  frozen  rubbish 
were  piled  round  some  of  the  elm-trees  that  grew  there. 
At  the  return  of  spring,  those  of  the  trees  that  were  not 
surrounded  with  the  snow  expanded  their  leaves  as  usual, 
while  the  others,  being  still  girt  with  a  large  frozen  mass, 
continued  quite  bare;  for  the  fact  was,  the  absorbents  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  and  the  earth  in  which  the  trees 
stood,  were  stiU  exposed  to  a  freezing  cold.  In  some  weeks, 
however,  the  snow  was  thawed,  but  the  greater  number  of 
the  trees  were  dead,  and  those  few  that  did  produce  any 
leaves  were  sickly,  and  continued  in  a  languishing  state  all 
summer,  and  then  died. 

The  fkrmer  is  now  impatient  to  begin  his  work  in  the  fields, 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  thawed.  He  ploughs 
up  his  fallows,  sows  beans  and  peas,  rye  and  spring  wh^  ; 
sets  early  potatoes ;  drains  wet  lands ;  dresses  and  repairs 
hedges ;  lops  trees,  and  plants  those  kinds  that  love  a  wet 
soil,  such  as  poplars,  alders,  and  willows. 

Of  all  our  native  birds,  none  begins  to  build  so  soon  as 
the  raven :  by  the  latter  end  of  tins  month  it  has  generally 
laid  its  eggs  and  begun  to  sit.  The  following  anecdote, 
illustrative  of  its  attachment,  to  its  nest,  is  related  by  Mr: 
White  in  his  "Natural  History  of  Selboume :"— " In  the 
centre  of  this  grove  there  stood  an  oak,  which,  though 
shapely  and  tall  on  the  whole,  bulged  out  into  a  large 
excrescence  about  the  middle  of  the  stem.  On  this  a  pair 
of  ravens  had  fixed  their  residence  for  such  a  series  of  years, 
that  the  oak  was  distmguished .  bv  the  name  of  the  ranen- 
tree.  Man;^  were  the  attempts  of  the  neighbouring  youths 
to  set  at  this  eyry ;  the  difficulty  whetted  their  inclinations, 
and  each  was  ambitious  of  surmounting  the  arduous  task. 
But  when  they  arrived  at  the  swelling,  it  jutted  out  so  much 
in  their  way,  and  was  so  far  beyond  their  grasp,  that  the 
most  daring  lads  were  awed,  and  acknowledged  the  under- 
taking to  be  too  hazardous.  So  the  ravens  built  on,  nest 
upon  nest,  in  perfect  security,  till  the  fatal  day  arrived  in 
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which  the  wood  was  to  be  lereUed.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
Febmarj,  when  those  birds  usually  sit.  The  saw  was 
applied  to  the  butt,  the  wedges  were  inserted  into  the 
opening,  the  woods  echoed  to  the  heavy  blows  of  the  beetle 
and  midlct,  the  tree  nodded  to  its  fall,  but  still  the  dam  sat 
on.  At  last,  when  it  gave  way,  the  bird  was  flung  from  her 
nest;  and  though  her  parental  affection  deserred  a  better 
fiite,  was  whipped  down  by  the  twigs,  which  brought  her 
dead  to  the  ground." 

Of  the  raven,  Stanley  says,  in  his  interesting  work  on 
birds — *^  With  us  the  raven  may  be  called  the  herald  of 
the  year ;  for  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  January,  if  the 
weather  be  mild,  or,  at  all  events,  in  the  beginning  of 
February,  some  faithful  pair  (for  the  union  of  male  and 
female  is  for  life)  may  be  seen  looking  into  the  state  of 
their  nursery  tenement,  usually  constructed  on  the  upper 
and  most  inaccessible  branching  forth  of  some  high  tree, 
where  they  have  been  known  to  build  beyond  the  memory 
of  the  most  ancient  chronicler  of  the  parish." 

Mr.  Knox,  in  his  "  Ornithological  Bambles  in  Sussex," 
gives  a  long  and  most  interesting  account  of  a  pair  of  ravens, 
whose  motions  and  operations  he  seems  to  nave  watched 
veiy  narrowly.  He  says,  speaking  of  Fetworth  Fark,  after 
describing  the  untimely  &te  of  one  pair  of  birds  which  had 
built  in  that  locality,  and  which  were  destroyed  by  an 
ignorant  keeper — ''Years  passed  away,  and  the  raven 
continued  unknown  in  this  part  of  West  Sussex,  until  one 
day  in  March,  1843,  when,  nding  in  the  park  near  a  clump 
of  tall  old  beech  trees,  whose  trunks  had  been  denuded  by 
time  of  all  their  lower  branches,  my  attention  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  never-to-bCi'mistaken  croak  of  a  raven,  and 
the  loud  chattermg  of  a  flock  of  jackdaws. 

*'  I  soon  perceived  that  these  were  the  especial  objects  of 
his  hatred  and  hostility ;  for  after  dashing  into  the  midst  of 
them,  and  executing  several  rapid  movements  in  the  air,  he 
succeeded  in  effectually  drivmg  them  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  his  nest.  i)uring  this  manoeuvre,  the  superior 
size  of  the  raven  became  more  apparent  than  when  viewed 
alone,  and  his  power  of  flight  was  advantageously  exhibited 
by  comparison  with  that  of  his  smaller  congeners.  The 
mtcFf  indeed,  9eemed  to  bear  about  the  same  relation  to 
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him,  in  point  of  size,  that  starlings  do  to  rooks,  when  Been 
together.  The  rayen's  nest  was  placed  on  a  fork,  in  the 
verr  summit  of  one  of  the  highest  of  these  trees,  while  thdr 
hollow  trunks  were  tenant^  bj  a  numerous  oolonj  of 
jackdaws.  Some  of  the  holes  through  which  these  entered 
were  so  near  the  ground,  tiiat  I  had  no  difficulty  in  reaching 
them  when  on  horseback,  while  others  were  situated  at  a 
much  greater  height.  These  conducted  to  the  chambers  in 
which  the  nests  were  placed,  and  which  were  generally  £eur 
remoyed  fix)m  the  external  aperture,  by  which  the  oirds 
entered  their  tower-like  habitation.  On  thrusting  mj  whip 
upwards  into  many  of  these  passages,  I  found  it  mipossible 
to  touch  the  further  extremity,  whue  a  few  cayities  of  smaller 
dimensions  were  within  reach  of  mj  hand,  and  contained 
nests,  constructed  of  short,  dry  sticks,  some  of  which  were 
incomplete,  while  in  others  one  or  two  eggs  had  been 
deposited.  The  next  day  I  returned  to  the  place  on  foot, 
proyided  with  a  spyglass,  for  the  purpose  of  obsenration. 
On  my  arriyal,  I  found  that  the  rayens  were  absent,  and 
that  the  jackdaws,  ayailinf  themselyes  of  this,  had  congre- 
gated in  considerable  numbers,  and  were  as  busily  emplo^red 
about  their  habitations  as  a  swarm  of  bees ;  some  canryinf 
materials  for  the  completion  of  their  frail  and  yet  unfinished 
nests,  others  conyeying  food  to  their  mates,  and  all  appa- 
r^itly  making  the  most  of  iheir  time,  during  the  absence  of 
their  tormentors.  There  being  no  coyer  or  brushwood  at 
hand,  and  the  branches  being  yet  leafless,  I  was  unable  to 
conceal  myself  effectually, ;  but  haying  sat  down  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  containing  their  nest,  I  awaited  the  return  of 
the  rayens.  Nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before  the  return  of 
the  male  bird,  and  I  was  first  made  aware  of  his  approach 
by  the  consternation  it  appeared  to  spread  among  the 
jackdaws.  Like  most  animals  under  similar  circumstanoes, 
when  conscious  of  the  approadi  of  danger,  they  rapidly 
collected  their  forces  on  a  single  tree,  keeping  up  all  the 
time  an  incessant  chattering,  each  bird  shifting  his  position 
rapidly  from  bough  to  bough,  while  the  rayen,  who  held 
some  food  in  his  beak,  sailed  himself  on  this  occasion 
with  two  or  three  swoops  into  the  terrified  crowds  and 
haying  routed  the  mob,  he  approached  the  tree  in  which  his 
nest  was   placed.     Before   arriying  there,   howeyer,    he 
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eTidenily  became  aware  of  mj  preaenoe,  and  dropping  his 
prej,  which  proved  to  be  a  rat,  he  ascended  into  the  air  to 
a  great  height  in  drcuL&r  gjiationsy  after  the  manner  of  a 
filcon,  where  he  was  soon  joined  bj  his  consort ;  and  the 
two  birds  continued  to  soar  oyer  my  head  while  I  remained 
there,  uttering  not  onl j  their  usual  hoarse  croak,  but  also 
an  extraordiuaiy  sound,  resembling  the  exclamation, '  Oh  I ' 
loudlj  and  clearly  ejaculated.  At  first  I  could  hardly  per- 
suade mjself  that  it  proceeded  from  the  throat  of  either  of 
the  ravens,  but  mj  doubt  was  soon  dispelled,  for  there  was 
no  human  bein^  within  sight ;  and  after  cartt^y  ezamininf 
one  of  the  birds  for  some  time  with  mj  glass,  I  obseryed 
that  each  note  was  preceded  by  an  opening  of  the  beak,  the 
distance,  of  course,  preyenting  sight  and  sound  from  being 
exactly  simultaneous." 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Knox  yerbatim  through  the  whole 
of  his  interesting  narrative,  but  must  give  the  remainder 
of  it  in  a  more  condensed  form.  The  following  year,  it 
appears,  the  pair  of  birds  changed  their  retreat  from  the 
beech-groye  to  a  clump  of  Scotch  firs  in  the  same  part, 
where  their  nest  was  invaded  by  a  truant  school-bo^,  who 
bore  away  in  his  satchel  the  four  '^  squabs  "  which  it  con- 
tamed.  The  watchful  naturalist  discovered  the  loss  of  the 
parent  birds,  and  after  awhile  traced  out  the  depredator, 
and  got  possession  of  the  fledgelings  in  a  half-starved  state ; 
these  it  was  determined  to  bring  up  by  hand;  and  the 
operation  of  clipping  was  already  performed  upon  three  of 
tnem,  when  the  idea  occurred  that  the  restoration  of  the 
remaining  perfect  bird  to  the  nest  might  have  the  effect  of 
attractmg  the  old  ones  back  to  their  now  deserted,  because 
empty  home.  The  experiment  was  tried  and  proved  sue- 
ceBsful,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  pleased  narrator,  ^'  the 
young  bird  was  safely  reared ;  the  ravens  have  since  brought 
up  several  families  in  the  same  nest.'* 

Gilbert  White  has  noticed  a  peculiariiiy  in  the  habits  of 
the  raven,  which  he  says  "must  draw  the  attention  of  eyen 
the  most  incurious,"  although  we  do  not  recollect  to  have 
wen  it  alluded  to  elsewhere.  "They  spend  their  leisure 
time  in  striking  and  cufi&ng  each  other  on  the  wing  in  a 
kind  of  playful  skirmish ;  and  wh^i  they  move  from  one 
place  to  another,  frequently  turn  on  their  backs  with  a  loud 
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croak,  and  seem  to  be  falling  to  the  ground.  When  this 
odd  gesture  betides  them  they  are  scratching  themselves 
with  one  foot,  and  thus  lose  the  centre  of  graTitj."  Much 
more  might  be  written  about  this  grave,  and,  in  the  ejes  of 
many,  even  of  the  present  day,  pretematurally  cunning  bird, 
the  feathered  soothsayer  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  the 
oracular  voice  of  the  future  to  the  Scandinavian  nations,  the 
harbinger  of  evil  and  of  death,  the  bird  of  night  and  of 
witchcraft,  the  grim  watcher  by  the  gibbet,  where  swing  the 
>bones  of  the  murderer,  that  amid  the  pauses  of  the  night 
wind,  as  it  howls  and  whistles  over  the  lonely  moor,  croaks 
ominous,  and,  as  Malone  says  in  *'  The  Jew  of  Malta,'* — 

Both  Bhake  contagion  from  his  sable  wings. 

As  the  raven  may  be  regarded  as  i;he  harbinger  of  spring 
among  birds,  so  may  the  lesser  celandine  be  called  springes 
harbinger  among  flowers.  See  how  Wordsworth  welcomes 
her. 

Pansies,  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies, 
^  Let  them  live  upon  their  praises ; 
*  Long  as  there's  a  sun  that  sets 

Primroses  will  have  their  glory ; 
Long  as  there  are  violets 

They  will  have  a  place  in  story : 
There's  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine^ 
'Tis  the  little  celandine. 

Eyes  of  some  men  travel  far 

For  the  finding  of  a  star ; 

Up  and  down  the  heavens  they  go, 

Men  that  keep  a  mighty  rout ; 
Pm  ss  great  as  they,  I  trow, 

Since  the  day  I  found  thee  out, 
Little  flower !     I'll  make  a  stir, 
Like  a  great  astronomer. 

Modest,  yet  withal  an  elf 

Bold,  and  lavish  of  thyself; 

Since  we  needs  must  first  have  met 

I  have  seen  thee,  high  and  low. 
Thirty  years  or  more,  and  yet 

'Twas  a  face  I  did  not  know ; 
Thou  hast,  now,  go  where  I  may, 
f^y  greetlngB  in  a  day. 
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Ere  k  leAf  is  on  a  buah. 

In  the  time  before  the  thrush 

Has  a  thought  about  ita  neet^ 

Thou  wilt  come  with  half  a  call, 
Spreaading  out  thy  glossy  breast 

Like  a  oarelesa  Prodigal :  • 

TeUing  tales  about  the  sun, 
When  we've  little  warmth  or  none. 

Poets,  vain  men  in  their  Mood, 
Travel  with  the  multitude; 
Kever  heed  them,  I  aver 

That  they  all  are  wanton  wooers; 
But  the  thrifty  cottager, 

Who  stirs  little  out  of  doors, 
Joys  to  spy  thee  near  her  home ; 
Spring  is  coming,  thou  art  come  i 

Comfort  have  thou  of  thy  merit, 
Kindly,  unassuming  spirit ! 
Careless  of  thy  neighbourhood, 

Thou  dost  show  thy  pleasant  face 
On  the  moor,  and  in  the  wood, 

In  the  lane — ^there's  not  a  place. 
Howsoever  mean  it  be, 
But  'tia  good  enough  for  thee. 

HI  befal  the  yellow  flowers, 
Children  of  the  flaring  hours  ! 
Buttercups  that  will  be  seen, 

Whether  we  will  see  or  no; 
Others  too  of  lofty  mien ; 

They  have  done  as  worldlings  do^ 
Taken  praise  that  should  be  thine, 
Little,  humble  celandine  1 

Prophet  of  delight  and  mirth, 
Boomed  and  slighted  upon  esjrth  : 
Herald  of  a  mighty  band. 

Of  a  joyous  train  ensuing, 
Singing  at  my  heart's  command. 

In  ^e  lanes  my  thoughts  pursuing, . 
I  will  sing,  88  doth  behove, 
Hymns  in  praise  of  what  I  love ! 

We  have  given  the  first  flower  and  bird  harbingers  of 
sprinf,  let  us  now  glance  at  the  insect  world,  and  we  shall 
findwe  gnat  among  the  earliest  heralds  of  the  season ;  nor 
on  our  little  search  after  him  can  we  follow  a  better  guide 
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than  our  farourite  author  of  the  **  Episodes  of  Insect  Life/* 
as  he  takes  a  stroll  through  an  oak  wood  on  a  quiet  sunshiny 
morning  of  this  month. 

<<  This  wood,"  says  he,  ''till  lately,  was  an  assemhlage  of 
the  most  ancient  standing;  but  is  now  compojsed  aknost 
whoUy  of  oomparatiye  upstots  exulting  in  their  yigorous 

life  over  the  truncated  stumps  below  them A 

sprinkle  of  snow,  crisp  and  glittering,  slightly  veiled  the 
wood-tracks ;  and  as  we  trod  them,  we  heard  not  a  sound 
but  the  brittle  gems  breaking  on  the  spangled  pathway. 
Our  spirits  were  so  light,  our  blood  danced  so  briskly,  our 
heart  glowed,  like  our  feet,  so  warmly,  and  rose  so  thank- 
fully to  the  Great  Source  of  all  things,  calm  and  bright  and 
beautiful,  that  we  longed  for  something  animate  to  join  us 
in  our  homage  of  enjoyment.  The  wish  was  hardly  con- 
ceived ere  it  wasT  accomplished;  for  on  passing  beneath  a 
canopy  of  low,  interlacing  branches,  we  suddenly  found  our- 
selves  making  one  with  a  company  of  gnats,  dancing,  though 
more  mutely,  quite  as  merriif  as  thev  could  possibly  have 
footed  it  on  the  balmy  air  of  a  summers  eve.  Their  appear- 
ance was  welcome  to  our  eyes,  not  as  flowers  in  Mtw^  out  as 
flowers  in  February ;  and  wa  sate  down  on  one  of  the  oaken 
stumps  hard  by,  to  watch  their  evolutions.  Mazv  and  intri- 
cate enough,  in  sooth,  they  seemed ;  yet  these  light-winged 
figurantes,  little  as  one  might  think  it,  would  seem  to  lukve 
'  measure  in  their  mirth,'  ^y,  aad  mathematics  too ;  for  it 
is  stated  as  a  fact,^  that  no  three  of  these  dancers  can  ao 
place  themselves  that  lines  joining  their  point  of  position 
shall  form  either  more  or  less  than  two  right  angles.  The 
set  upon  which  we  had  intruded  was  ^n  assemblage  of  those 
Tipundan  or  long-legged  gn^ts,  which  have  been  named 
teU-talei;  we  suppose,  because  by  their  presepce  in  winter 
they  seem  to  tell  a  tale  of  early  spring,  belied  by  the  bitter 
east,  which  often  tells  us  another  at(aj  when  we  turn  from 
their  sheltered  saloon  of  assembly. 

In  this  single  instance,  however,  these  are  not  the  only 
tell-tales  of  their  kind ;  for  quite  as  common,  at  the  same 
season,  are  some  other  parties  of-  aerial  dancers,  one  of 
which  we  fell  in  with  soon  after  we  had  taken  leave  of  the 

*  In  Dwley't  ''GeoHieCrical  CompuuM.** 
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flnfc.  These  were  tinj  sylphs,  with  black  bodies  sod  wingfl 
of  snow-white  gauze,  and  like  '  choice  spirits  black,  whiter 
and  grey,'  for  they  wore  plumes  of  the  latter  colour,  they 
were  greeting  the  quiet  young  rear  with  mirth  and  reveliy ; 
and  that  over  a  frosen  pool,  whose  icy  presence  one  womd 
have  fancied  quite  enough  for  their  instant  annihilation* 
But  though  wanned  by  exercise,  these  merry  mates  care  so 
Httle  for  the  cold  without,  they  are  glad  enough,  when  occar- 
sion  8er?es,  to  profit  by  the  shielter  of  our  windows.  In  ours, 
we  often  watch  them ;  and  you,  good  reader,  had  better  seek 
for  them  unless  you  would  miss  the  sight  of  as  pretty  and 
elegant  a  little  creature  as  anyone  could  desire  to  look  at  on 
a  fine  summer's,  much  more  winter's,  day* 

We  have  spoken  of  the  plumes  of  these  winged  revellers, 
blade,  white,  and  grey,  which  dance  in  the  air  as  merrily  as 
the  Quaker's  wife  in  the  song;  but  here  be  it  observed  that 
our  gnats'  wives,  with  real  Quaker-like  sobriety,  rarely,  if 
ever,  dance  at  idl,  and  never  by  any  aiscident  wear  feathers. 
They  may  do  work,  as  we  shall  perhaps  discover  by  and  by ; 
but  as  for  plumes,  in  poetic  phrase,  -  feathered  antlers,' — 
in  scientific,  ^pectinate  antemuB^^  these  are  decorations  of 
vanity  exclMsively  confined  among  all  gnats  to  the  masculine 
gender.  Gnats  balls,  therefore,  contnuy  to  usual  custom, 
are  made  up  of  beaux. 

'Tis  lOBny  in  the  ball  when  bevds  wag  all, 

says  the  morose  |»overb,  steeped  in  the  boosing  barbarism  of 
dnys  gone  by ;  and  these  ungallant  flies  wo^d  seem  still 
to  tfaiidc  it  merry  in  the  air  when  their  dames  are  not 
there  .... 

Though  courting  the  winter's  gleam,  everybody  can  teU 
that  sni^  by  no  means  hide  thrir  heads  with  the  summer 
sun,  for  they  seem  to  rejoice  at  his  setting  as  much  as  at  his 
rifling, — in  his  absence  as  well  as  in  his  presence.  In  short, 
at  every  hour,  as  at  every  season, '  Damez  tot^owrs '  seems 
their  motto:  up  and  down,  in  and  out,  and  round  about,  in 
the  morning,  noon,  and  evening^  of  our  day,  as  in  the 
morning,  noon,  and  evening  of  their  own  existCTice. 

"But  stay !  here  we  are  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  dance, 
nay,  at  the  endof  our  dancers'  Kves,  without  having  said  a 
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word  al^ut  tlieir  beginning.  Well,  we  have  notliing  for  ii 
but  to  go  backwardB,  jumping  over  the  steps  abeady  made, 
up  to  the  premier  paSj  our  aerial  performers'  birth  and 
parentage.  Everybody,  we  conclude,  has  a  genial  notion 
concemmg  the  passage  of  a  butterfly  through  the  successive 
stages  of  caterpillar,  chrysalis,  and  winged  Sutterer.  Then, 
only  let  it  be  Dome  in  mind  that  all  perfect  insects  have 
passed  through  three  states  corresponding,  though  not 
similar,  which  are  yclept  by  entomologists  those  of  larva, 
puna,  and  imago. 

Now  f6r  the  commencement  of  the  gnat's  life  of  buoyancy, 
which  commences  in  the  water.  Man  has  been  believed  by 
the  nations  of  antiquity  to  have 

Leikm'd  of  the  little  Nautilus  to  sail, 

Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catoh  the  rising  gale; 

but  he  might  also  have  taken  a  first  lesson  in  boat-building 
from  an  object  common  in  almost  every  pond,  though, 
certainly,  not  so  likely  to  attract  attention  as  the  sailing 
craft  of  that  bold  mariner,  the  little  Argonaut.  This  object 
is  a  boat  of  eggs,  not  a  boat  egg-laden ;  nor  yet  that  witches* 
transport,  an  egg-shell  boat,  but  a  buoyant  life-boat, 
curiously  constructed  of  her  eegs  by  the  common  gnat. 
How  she  begins  and  completes  ner  work  may  be  seen  by 
any  one  curious  enough  and  wakeful  enough  to  repair  by 
five  or  six  in  a  morning  to  a  pond  or  bucket  of  water  fre- 
quented by  gnats.  The  boat  itself^  with  all  we  are  going  to 
describe,  and  all  we  have  depicted  finom  the  life  may  be  seen  at 
home,  and  at  all  hours,  within  the  convenient  compass  of  a 
basin  filled  &om  an  adjacent  pond.  When  complete,  the 
boat  consists  of  from  250  to  850  ^gs^  of  which,  though  each 
is  heavy  enough  to  sink  in  water,  the  whole  compose  a  struc- 
ture perfectly  buovant — so  buoyant  as  to  float  amidst  tiie 
most  violent  agitation.  What  is  yet  more  wonderful,  though 
hoUow,  it  never  fills  with  water ;  and  eren  if  we  push  it  to 
the  bottom  of  our  mimic  pool,  it  will  rise  unwetted  to  the 
surface.  This  cunning  cran  has  been  likened  to  a  London 
wherry,  being  sharp  and  hi^h  fore  and  aft,  convex  below, 
concave  above,  and  always  floating  on  its  keeL  ^  In  a  few 
days  each  of  the  numeroua  lives  within,  having  put  on.the 
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sliape  of  a  grab  or  krra,  iBsoes  from  the  lower  end  of  its 
own  flask-BhiEiped  egg ;  but  the  empty  shells  contmuinff  still 
attached,  the  boat  remaiaa  a  boat  till  reduced  by  weather  to 
a  wreck. 

There  let  us  leave  it,  and  follow  the  fortunes  of  one  of  the 
crew,  after  he  has  left  his  cabin,  which  he  quits  in  rather  a 
singular  manner,  emerging  ti^ugh  its  bottom  into  the 
water.  Happily,  however,  he  is  lH)m  a  swimmer  and  can 
take  his  pleasure  in  his  native  element,  poising  himself  near 
its  sur&ce  head  downwards,  toil  upwards.  "Wliy  chooses  he 
this  strange  position?  Just  for  the  same  reason  that  we 
ratber  prefer,  when  taking  a  dabble  in  the  waves,  to  have 
our  heads  above  water,  for  the  convenience,  namely,  of 
leeeiving  a  due  supply  of  air,  which  the  little  swimmer  in 
question  sucks  in  torough  a  sort  of  tube  in  his  tail.  This 
breathing  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  tail  itself,  serves  also  for 
a  buoy,  ana  both  end  in  a  sort  of  funnel,  composed  of  hatrs 
arrang^  in  a  star-like  form^  and  anointed  with  an  oil  by 
which  iiiey  repel  water.  When  tired  of  suspension  near  the 
sur&ce,  our  little  swimmer  has  cmlv  to  fold  up  these 
diveorgent  hairs,  and  plump  he  sinks  down  to  the  oottom. 
Uo  goes,  however,  provided  with  the  means  of  re-ascension — 
a  ^bule  of  air,  which  the  oil  enables  him  to  retain  at  hia 
fimnel's  ends,  on  re-opening  which  he  aeain  rises  whenever 
the  fimcy  takes  him.  But  vet  a  little  while,  and  a  new  era 
arxiveB  in  the  existence  of  this  buoyant  creature ; — ^buoyant 
in  his  first  stege  of  larva^  in  his  second  ofpwM  he  is  buoyant 
stilL  Yet,  in  resemblance,  how  unlike !  £ut  latelv  topsy- 
turvy, his  altered  bodv  first  assumes  what  we  should  call  its 
natural  position,  and  he  swims,  head  upwards,  because 
within  it  there  is  now  contained  a  different,  but  equally 
curious,  apparatus  for  inhaling  the  atmospheric  fluid.  Seated 
behind  his  nead  arises  a  pair  of  respirators,  not  very  much 
unlike  the  aural  appendages  of  an  ass,  to  which  they  have 
been  compared ;  and  throi^  these  he  feeds  on  air,  requiring 
no  grosser  aliment.  At  his  nether  extremity  there  expands 
a  fish-like,  finny  tail,  by  help  of  which  he  can  either  fioat  or 
strike  at  pleasure  through  nie  water. 

Thus  passes  with  our  buoyant  pupa  the  space  of  about  a 
week;  and  then  another,  and  a  more  important  change 
comes  *  o'er  the  spirit   of  his   dream.'    With  the  gradual 

r 
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development  of  superior  organs,  the  little  spairk  of  sensitiTitj 
within  seems  awakened  to  a  new  desire  to  rise  upwards. 
Fed  for  a  season  upon  air,  the  insect's  desires  seem  to  hare 
grown  aerian. 

While  a  noon-daj  sun  is  warm  upon  the  water,  as  jet  his 
native  element,  he  rises  to  the  surface,  and  above  it,  elevating 
both  head  and  shoulders,  as  if  gasping  for  the  new  enjoy- 
ments which  await  him.  His  breast  swells,  as  it  were,  with 
the  sweet  anticipation;  his  confining  corslet  bursts;  and 
the  head — not  that  which  has  played  its  part  on  the  stage  of 
being  now  about  to  close,  but  another — all  plumed  and 
decorated  for  a  more  brilliant  theatre,  emerges  through  the 
rent,  followed  by  the  shoulders  and  the  filmy  wings  which 
are  to  play  upon  the  air.  But  have  a  care,  my  little  debu- 
tant !  Thou  art  yet  upon  the  water ;  an  unlucky  somerset 
would  wet  thy  still  soft  and  drooping  pinions,  and  render 
them  unfit  for  flight.  Now  is  thy  critical  moment — ^hold 
thee  steady — ^lose  not  thy  perpendicular,  or — but  why  fear 
we  for  the  little  mariner?  He  who  clothes  the  lil^and 
feeds  the  sparrow,  has  provided  him  support  in  this  his 
hour  of  peril.  The  stiff  covering  of  his  recent  form,  from 
which  he  is  struggling  to  escape,  now  serves  him  as  a  life^ 
boat,  the  second  to  which  he  will  owe  his  safety.  His 
upright  body  forms  its  mast  as  well  as  sail;  and  in  the 
breeze  now  rippling  the  water,  he  is  wafted  rapidly  along. 
He  will  assuredly  be  capsized  from  press  of  sail.  But  see, 
he  has  acquired  by  this  time  other  helps  to  aid  his  self- 
preserving  efforts.  His  slender  legs,  hitherto  hung  pendant^ 
now  feel  K>r  and  find  the  surface  of  the  pool.  His  boat  is 
left  behind,  and,  still  endowed  with  an  aquatic  power,  he 
stands  a  moment  on  the  water,  then  rises  buoyant,  a 
winged  inhabitant  of  air ! " 

Such  is  the  wonderful  history  of  a  common  despised  gnat, 
to  our  eyes  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  myriad  forms  of 
creation ;  yet  who  can  read  it  without  feeling,  in  the  some- 
what  altered  words  of  Christ  himself;  "  If  Ood  thus  careth 
for,  and  hath  thus  endowed  the  gnat,  how  much  more  will 
He  not  care  for  you,  oh  ye  of  litfle  £uth ! 


As  January  is  proverbially  the  coldest  month  of  the  year. 
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80  is  February  tlie  wettest ;  and,  hj  way  of  cliange,  after  we 
hsTe  rejoiced  orer  the  first  harbingers  of  spring,  we  shall  most 
liJEelj  meet  with  one  of  the  lingering  features  of  winter  in 

A  GKEAT  THAW. 

^  There  is  a  lack  of  comfort  felt  everywhere.  In  real  winter 
weather  the  clear  frosty  air  sharply  saluted  the  face  by  day, 
and  revealed  to  the  eye  at  night  a  scene  of  pure  and  sublime 
splendour  in  the  lofty  and  intensely  blue  sky,  glittering  with 
congregated  stars,  or  irradiated  with  the  placid  moon.  There 
was  a  sense  of  vigour,  of  elasticity,  of  freshness  about  you» 
which  made  it  welcome ;  but  now,  most  conunonly,  by  day 
or  by  night,  the  sky  is  hidden  in  impenetrable  vapour ;  the 
earth  is  sodden,  and  splashy,  and  wet;  even  the  fire-side 
does  not  escape  the  comfortless  sense  of  humidity.  Every- 
thing presents  to  the  eye,  accustomed  so  long  to  the 
brightness  of  clear  frosts,  and  the  pure  whiteness  of  snow,  a 
dingy  and  soiled  aspect.  All  things  are  dripping  with  wet : 
it  hangs  upon  the  walls  like  a  heavy  dew ;  it  penetrates  into 
the  drawers  and  wardrobes  of  your  warmest  chambers ;  and 
jou  are  surprised  at  the  unusual  dampness  of  your  clothes, 
linen,  books,  and  papers ;  and,  in  short,  almost  everything 
yon  have  occasion  to  examine.  Brick  and  stone  floors  are 
now  dangerous  things  for  thinly  clad  people  to  stend  upon* 
To  this  source,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  damps  of  this  month, 
operating  in  various  ways,  may  be  attributed  not  a  few  of 
the  col&,  coughs,  and  consumptions,  so  prevalent  in 
Enghmd.  Pavements  are  frequently  so  much  elevated  by 
the  expansion  of  the  moisture  beneath,  as  to  obstruct  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  doors  and  gates ;  and  your  gravel- 
widks  resemble  saturated  sponges.  Abroad,  the  streets  are 
flooded  with  muddy  water,  and  slippery  with  patches  of  half* 
thawed  ice  and  snow^  which  strikes  through  your  shoes  in  a 
moment. 

^  The  houses,  and  all  objects  whatever,  have  a  dirtv  and 
disconsolate  aspect ;  and  clouds  of  dim  smoky  haze  hover 
over  the  whole  dispiriting  scene.  In  the  country,  the 
prospect  is  not  much  better :  the  roads  are  full  of  mire.  In 
the  woods  and  copses  ^ou  hear  a  continued  dripping  and 
pattering  of  yret;  while,  the  fieldfSEures^  instead  of  flying 
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across  the  countrr  witk  &  pleasuit  chatterii^;,  sit  solitarilj 
amongBt  the  oom&rtless  trees,  uttering  their  plaintiYe  ciy 
of  ^o(^-flhate/  'cock-shute^^'  uid  the  very  rooks  peer  about 
after  worms  in  the  fields  with  a  drooping  air.  Instead  of 
the  enchantment  of  hoar-frost,  jou  have  naked  hedges, 
sallow  and  decaying  weeds  beneath  them,  brown  and  wet 
pastures,  and  shleets  of  ice,  but  rec^itly  affording  so  much 
nne  exercise  to  skaters  and  sliders,  half  submersed  in  water, 
full  of  great  cracks,  scattered  with  straws  and  dirty  patches, 
and  atones  half  liberated  by  the  thaw.  Such  are  the 
miserable  features  of  the  time." — Howitt's  Book  of  tfA# 


Verstegan  tdls  us  this  month  was  called  by  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  tpraut'kele,  "  by  kde  meaning  the  keJa-worf^  which 
we  now  (adl  the  oolewort,  the  greatest  potwart  in  time  long 
past  that  our  ancestors  used,  and  the  broth  made  therewith 
was  thence  also  called  kele ;  for  before  we  borrowed  from 
the  French  the  name  of  potage  and  the  name  of  herb^^  the 
one  in  our  own  language  was  caUed  kele^  and  the  other  wori  ; 
and  as  this  hel&-wort^  at  patage'hsarbe^  was  the  chief  maier^ 
wort  for  the  sustenance  of  the  husbandman,  so  was  it  tibe 
first  hearbe  that  in  thismoneth  began  to  yield  out  wholesome 
young  sprouts,  and  consequently  gaye  thereunto  the  name 
of  tprout-keleJ* 

It  had  aiso  the  name  of  Soknanath^  which  Bede  explains 

SFanreake-mantk,  because  in  the  course  of  it  cakes  were 
iared  up  by  the  Fasan  Saxons  to  the  sun,  and  wly  or  muI, 
signified,  **  food,  or  cdces."  It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  add 
that  the  Latin  Februarius,  the  origin  of  our  February,  was 
deriyed  tram  februa^  an  expiatory^  or  purifying  saonfice 
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oflkred  to  the  Hanea,  becsnse  in  that  month  the  Lupem,  or 
priests  of  Fan,  perambulated  the  city,  canying  thongs  of 
goaUskm,  with  which  the^  scourged  the  women,  and  this 
was  received  f(r  an  expiation.  Hence  we  have  the  word, 
tiiongh  it  is  now  well-nigh  obsolete,  k&  fAruaHony  in  the 
meaning  of  a  purification. 

On  Candleaias  Eve,  the  1st  of  February,  was  kindled  the 
fptMyrand^  and  allowed  to  bum  till  sunset^  when  it  was 
quenched  and  carefiilly  laid  bv  to  Uend  the  Christmas  dog, 
or  log,  at  the  next  return  of  the  season, 

And,  where  'tis  mfelj  kept,  the  fiend 
Can  do  no  nuschief  there. — ^Hsbbick. 

The  Tosemarr,  the  bay,  the  ivy,  the  holly,  and  the 
misletoe,  the  Christmas  decorations  of  hall  and  cottaee, 
were  now  pulled  down,  when  according  to  the  popuhur 
superstition  not  a  branch,  nor  even  a  leaf,  should  be  allowed 
to  remain : 

For  IooIkp  how  manj  leaves  there  be, 

So  many  goblins  jou  shall  see. — HsssiCK. 

In  their  place,  however,  the  "  greener  box  was  upraised," 
and  Christmas  now  was  positively  at  an  end.  Some,  indeed, 
considered  this  to  have  been  the  case  on  Twelfth  Night ; 
and  old  Tusser,  in  his  ''Five  Hundred  Feints  of  Good 
Husbandry,"  strongly  contends  for  it ;  but  then  his  head 
was  more  fiill  of  the  cart  and  plough  than  of  regard  for  old 
customs:  and,  like  any  other  master,  he  was  naturally 
anxious  that  the  holidays  should  be  ended,  and  the  labourers 
should  get  to  woik  again  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  certes, 
merry-making,  however  agreeable  it  may  be,  will  not  help  to 
dig  the  land  or  sow  the  grain.  But  in  spite  of  these  wise 
saws,  the  truth  of  which  nobody  would  contest,  human 
feelings  are  stronger  than  human  reason,  and  customs,  when 
they  tend  to  pleasure,  will  maintain  their  ground  till  they 
are  supersededU— not  by  privations,  but  by  other  forms  of 
amusement.  Having  therefore  tolerated  the  rites  of  Candle- 
mas Eve,  we  may  as  well  put  up  with  those  of  Candlemas 
Day.  And  why  was  it  called  Candlemas  ?  hear  how  Pojje 
Innocent  replies  to  the  question,  in  a  sermon  upon  this 
festival,  quoted  in  Fagano  ^apismus — ^'  Because  the  Gentiles 
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dedicated  the  month  of  February  to  the  infemal  gods,  and 
as  at  the  beginning  of  it  Pluto  stole  Proeerpine ;  and 
her  mother,  Ceres,  sought  her  in  the  night  with  lighted 
candles,  so  thej,  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  walked 
about  the  city  with  lighted  candles^  because  the  holy 
fathers  could  not  utterly  extirpate  this  custom,  they  ordained 
that  Christians  should  carry  about  candles  in  honour  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary ;  and  thus  what  was  done  before 
to  the  honour  of  Ceres  is  now  done  to  the  honour  of 
the  Virgin.'* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  real  origin  of  the 
custom,  though  Butler,  upon  the  authority  of  St.  Bernard, 
states,  that  the  candlebearing  at  this  season  had  reference  to 
Simeon's  declaration  in  the  Temple,  when  the  parents  brought 
in  the  child  Jesus,  that  he  was  ''a  light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  the  people  Israel."  Few,  howeyer, 
will  be  inclined  to  accept  this  far-fetched  deriyation  when 
one  so  much  more  obyious  is  at  hand. 

Prom  whatever  cause  the  ceremony  originated,  it  acquired 
many  additional  rites  in  the  process  of  time,  accordmg  to 
the  manners  and  habits  of  those  who  adopted  it.  We  are 
told  in  Dunstan's  "  Concord  of  Monastic  Kules,"  that  "  the 
monks  went  in  surplices  to  the  church  for  candles,  which 
were  to  be  consecrated,  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and 
incensed  by  the  abbot.  Eyery  monk  took  a  candle  from  the 
sacrist  and  lighted  it.  A  procession  was  made,  thirds  and 
mass  were  celebrated,  and  the  candles,  after  the  offering, 
were  presented  to  the  priest.  The  monks'  candles  signified 
the  use  of  them  in  the  parable  of  the  wise  yirgins." 

Other  authorities  tell  us  that  there  was  on  this  day  a 
general  consecration  of  all  the  candles  to  be  burnt  in  the 
Catholie  churches  throughout  the  whole  year;  and  it  is 
probable  enough  that  all  these  customs  may  haye  preyailed 
at  yarious  times  and  in  different  places.  It  should  also 
be  mentioned  that  from  Candlemas  the  use  of  tapers  at 
yespers  and  litanies,  which  had  continued  through  the 
whole  winter,  ceased  until  the  ensuing  All-Hallow  Mass, 
which  will  serye  to  explain  the  old  English  proyerb  in 
Bay's  Collection — 

On  Oindlemas  Day 

Throw  candle  and  candleBtick  aiway. 
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The  ceremont  6f  carrying  CaQdIemas  candles  continued 
in  England,  till  it  was  repealed  for  its  Popish  tendency  by 
an  order  in  council  in  the  second  year  of  King  Edwiurd  YI. 
Still  the  many  and  various  customs,  that  grew  out  of  it, 
could  not  be  extirpated  by  any  legal  enactments.  They 
assumed  a  multitude  of  forms,  the  innate  signification  of 
which  is  now  as  much  lost  to  us  as  that  of  the  characters 
upon  the  Eg^tian  pyramids.  Thus  Hone  tells  us,  &om  the 
communication  of  some  unnamed  individual,  of  a  custom 
that  prevailed  in  Lynne  Eegis,  and  which,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
was  confined  to  a  single  fisimily — "  The  wood-ashes  of  the 
family  being  sold  throughout  the  year  as  they  were  made, 
the  person  who  purchased  them  annually  sent  a  present  at 
Candlemas  Day  of  a  large  candle.  When  night  came,  the 
candle  was  lighted,  and,  assisted  by  its  illumination,  the 
inmates  regaled  themselves  with  cheering  draughts  of  ale 
and  sippings  of  punch,  or  some  other  animating  beverage, 
until  the  candle  had  burnt  out.  The  coming  of  tne 
Candlemas  candle  was  looked  forward  to  by  the  young  ones 
as  an  event  of  some  consequence,  for  of  usage  they  had  a 
sort  of  rifi;ht  to  sit  up  all  night  and  partake  of  the  refresh- 
ments tiU  all  retired  to  rest,  the  signal  for  which  was  the 
self-extinction  of  the  Candlemas  candle." 

The  peculiar  merits  of  this  day  are  not  yet  exhausted. 
It  was  a  favourite  epoch  for  drawing  prognostics  of  the 
weather,  it  being  held  on  all  hands  that  the  second  of 
Pebruary  ought  on  no  accoimt  to  be  fine.*^ 

St.  Valentine's  Dat. — Saint  Valentine  ? — all  we  know 
of  this  holy  personage  is  that  he  was  a  priest  at  Eome,  where 
he  was  martyred  about  270,  and  had  in  consequence  the 
honour  of  being  as8i£;ned  a  niche  in  the  record  of  Saints, 
his  post  beia^  the  14th  of  February.  Enquiries  have  been 
macte,  but  himerto  in  vain,  to  discover  what  the  good  bishop 
had  done  that  should  entitle  him  to  have  this  day  above  ail 
others  appropriated  to  him.  We  have  only,  however,  to 
suppose  that  nis  martyrdom  took  place  on  the  14th,  and  the 
whcue  mystery  is  solved,  all  the  otner  peculiarities  of  the  day 
being  merely  accidents,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 

*  Similar  lupentitionB  are  at  the  present  day  prevalent  in  BaTaiia,  and 
in  other  parte  of  Qennanj. 
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indiyidual  character,  and  wliicli  would  faave  as  readily 
attached  to  any  one  else,  who  had  met  with  the  good  fortune 
of  heing  sainted  at  that  particular  season. 

The  origin  of  this  isustom  has  been  sought  for  in  the 
Lnpercalia  of  the  Bomans,  and  wifih  much  apparent  reason, 
as  will  be  eyident  when  we  come  to  enquire  into  the  old 
mode  of  celebrating  Valentine's  Daj,  which,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  had  but  little  in  common  with  the  modem 
habit  of  sendjuff  silly  letters  by  the  penny  post.  In  ancient 
Bome  a  festivid  was  held  about  the  middle  of  Februaiy, 
called  the  LupereaiUa,  in  honour  of  Fan  and  Juno,  whence 
the  latfcer  obtained  the  epithet  of  FehrwUa  Februdligy  and 
Fabrulla.  Upon  this  occasion  the  names  of  young  women 
were  put,  amidst  a  variety  of  ceremonies,  into  a  box,  from 
which  ^ey  were  drawn  by  the  men  as  chance  directed,  and 
flo  rooted  had  this,  like  many  other  customs,  become  amongst 
the  people,  that  the  pastor^  of  the  early  Christian  chun^ 
found  themselyes  unable  to  eradicate  it.    They  therefore, 

Ktead  of  entering  into  a  fruitless  struggle,  adopted  their 
lal  policy  on  such  occasions,  and  since  they  could  not 
remove  what  they  held  to  be  an  unsightly  nuisance,  they 
endeavoured,  as  a  skilful  architect  would  do,  to  convert  it 
into  an  ornament.  Thus  they  substituted  the  names  of 
Saints  for  those  of  women,  a  change  that  would  not  seem  to 
have  been  generally,  or  for  any  long  time,  popular,  since  we 
read  that  at  a  very  remote  period  the  custom  prevailed  of 
the  young  men  drawing  the  names  of  the  girls,  and  that  the 
practice  of  adopting  mates  by  chance-lots  soon  grew 
reciprocal  between  the  sexes.  In  fact  Pan  and  Juno  vacated 
their  seats  in  favour  of  Saint  Valentine,  but  the  Christian 
bishop  could  not  escape  having  much  of  the  heathen  ritual 
fastened  upon  him.  We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that 
Valentine's  day,  any  more  than  Epiphany  or  Candlemas, 
was  celebrated  with  one  imiform  mode  of  observance ;  the 
customs  attendant  upon  it  varied  considerably  according  to 
the  place  and  period.  In  many  parts  of  England,  and  more 
particularly  in  London,  the  person  of  the  opposite  sex,  who 
IS  first  met  in  the  morning,  not  being  an  inmate  of  the 
house,  was  taken  to  be  the  Valentine,  a  usage  that  is  noticed 
by  the  poet  Gay — 
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I  early  pom  just  At  the  Vreek  of  daj 
Before  the  mm  had  chased  the  etan  airay ; 
A-field  I  went,  «mid  the  mozning  dew» 
To  milk  my  kine  (for  eo  thoold  hoosewiTes  do) 
The  £r8t  I  n>ied,  and  the  first  swain  we  see 
In  cpite  of  TOTtone  onr  tme  loTe  shall  be. 

Thai  the  bases  -went  oat  to  seek  for  their  imikeB,  or 
mates,  i.^.,  Yalentines,  is  also  shown  in  poor  (^helia's  broken 
sDstdieB  of  a  song: 

Gk>od  moiTOw !  'tis  St  Valentine's  day 
▲11  in  the  morning  hetime. 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window 
To  be  your  Valentine. 

In  the  Gleirtleinan*8  Magazine  £[»*  1779^  a  correspondent 
under  the  name  of  Kitty  Curious,  relates  an  odd  ceremony 
that  she  has  been  witness  to  in  some  humble  yiUage  in 
Kent.  The  girls  from  five  or  six  to  eighteen  years  old  were 
assembled  in  a  crowd,  burning  an  uncouth  effigy,  which  they 
caEed  a  hoUy-hay,  and  which  they  had  stolen  from  the  boys, 
whDe  in  another  part  of  the  lailage  the  boys  were  burning 
what  they  called  an  ivy-yirl,  which  they  had  stolen  from  the 
girls.  The  ceremony  of  each  burning  was  attended  with 
huzzas  and  other  acclamationa  according  to  the  receipt  of 
custom  in  all  such  cases. 

The  Monday  before  Strove  Ibeviay  was  in  old  times  called 
CoUap  Monday f  **  collop  "  being  a  term  for  slices  of  dried  or 
salted  meat,  as  **  steak  '*  signifies  a  slice  of  fr^h  meat.  The 
etymology  is  too  uncertain  to  make  it  worth  while  to  quote 
the  di^rent  accounts  of  it,  but  upon  this  day  it  was 
customajy  to  feast  upon  eggs  and  coUops,  and,  as  Lent  was 
approaching,  our  ancestors  used  to  cut  up  their  meat  in 
Slices,  and  preserve  it,  till  the  season  of  fast  was  oyer,  by 
salting,  or  drying  it.  In  some  parts  the  day  seemed  to  have 
been  kept  as  the  yigil,  or  eye,  or  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Salisbury,  we  are  told,  the  boys  went 
about  from  door  to  door,  singing  thus : 

Shrove-tide  is  nigh  at  hand, 
Axid  I  am  come  a  shroving; 
Pcay,  dame,  something^ 
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An  apple,  or  a  dumpling. 
Or  a  pieoe  of  truckle  cheese 
Of  jour  own  makings 
Or  a  piece  of  pancake. 

The  observance  of  this  day  originated,  if  we  maj  believe 
Poljdore  Virgil,  in  the  Boman  feasts  of  Bacchus,  and 
some  vestiges  of  such  an  origin  remain  to  the  present 
time  in  the  custom  that  the  Eton  boys  have  of  writing 
verses  at  this  season  in  praise  of  the  £yhian  God.  These 
were  composed  in  all  kinds  of  measures  and  affixed  to  the 
coUege-doors. 

Another  opinion  on  the  origin  of  choosing  Valentines 
is  formed  on  a  tradition  among  the  common  people,  that  at 
this  season  of  the  year  birds  choose  their  mates,  a  circum- 
stance that  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  our  poets  ;  vet  this 
seems  to  be  a  mere  poetical  idea  borrowed,  in  allprobability, 
from  the  practice  in  question. 

Madam  Eoyale,  the  daughter  of  Heniy  IV.  of  France, 
built  a  palace  near  Turin,  which  was  callea  the  Valentine, 
on  account  of  the  great  veneration  in  which  the  Saint  was 
held  in  that  countiy.  At  the  first  entertainment  ^ven 
there  by  the  princess,  who  was  naturally  of  a  g^lant 
disposition,  she  desired  that  the  ladies  should  choose  their 
lovers  by  lots.  The  only  difference  with  respect  to  herself 
was  that  she  should  be  at  liberty  to  fix  on  her  own  partner. 
At  every  ball  during  the  year,  each  lady  received  from  her 
gallant  a  nosegay;  and  at  every  tournament,  the  lady 
Aimished  his  horse's  trappings,  the  prize  obtained  being  hers. 

The  following  ceremonies  of  this  day  are  of  a  much 
humbler  description;  they  are  given  by  a  female  corres- 
pondent of  the  "  Connoisseur,"  and  are  quoted  in  Time's 
Telescope  for  1814. 

I  got  five  bay-leaves,  and  pinned  four  of  them  to  the 
four  comers  of  my  pillow,  and  the  fifth  to  the  middle,  and 
then,  if  I  dreamed  of  my  sweetheart,  Betty  said  we  should 
be  married  before  the  year  was  out.  But  to  make  it  more 
sure,  I  boiled  an  egg  hard,  and  took  out  the  yolk  and  filled 
it  up  with  salt ;  and  when  I  went  to  bed,  eat  it,  shell  and 
all,  without  speaking  or  drinking  after  it,  and  this  was  to 
have  the  same  effect  with  the  bay-leaves*  We  also  wrote 
our  lovers'  names  upon  bits  of  paper,  and  rolled  them  up  in 
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clay,  and  put  them  into  water :  and  the  first  that  rose  up 
was  to  be  our  Yalentine. 

Shbotb  Ti7E81>at, — or  Pancake  Tuesday, — or  Fastings 
Even,  Pasterns,  Fasten,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  from  being 
the»Yigil  of  Ash  Wednesday,  the  commencement  of  the  Lent 
Fast, — is  a  day  of  ^at  importance  in  the  ritual  calendar. 
It  is  said  to  hare  received  its  first,  and  more  general,  appella- 
tion from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  a  day  when  every 
one  was  bound  to  confess  and  be  shrove^  or  shnven,  so  long 
as  the  Soman  Catholic  faith  was  predominant*  That  none 
might  plead  forgetfrilness  of  this  ceremony  the  great  bell 
was  rung  at  an  early  hour  in  evei^  parish,  and  in  after  times 
this  ringing  was  still  kept  up  in  some  places,  though  the 
cause  of  it  ceased  with  the  introduction  of  Protestantism ; 
it  then  got  the  name  of  the  Pancake-Bell,  for  reasons  which 
we  shall  see  hereafter. 

Notwithstanding  this  necessity  for  confession,  Shrove 
Tuesday  with  us  had  all  the  features  of  the  last  day  of  the 
Italian  carnival*  What  it  was  in  the  old  time  may  be 
judged  fit)m  the  account  given  by  Taylor,  the  Water-poet — 
'^Always  before  Lent  there  comes  waddling  a  fat,  grosse, 
groome,  called  Shrove  Tuesday,  one  whose  manners  shows 
he  is  better  fed  than  taught,  and  indeed  he  is  the  only 
monster  for  feeding  amongst  all  the  daves  of  the  yeere,  for 
he  devoures  more  flesh  in  fourteene  houres  than  this  old 
kingdom  doth  (or  at  least  should  doe)  in  sixe  weekes  after. 
Such  boyling  and  broyling,  such  roasting  and  toasting,  such 
stewing  and  brewing,  such  baking,  frying,  mincing,  cutting, 
carving,  devouring,  and  gorbellied  gormondizing,  that  a  man 
would  thinke  people  did  take  in  two  month's  provision  at 
once,  Moreover  it  is  a  eoodly  si^ht  to  see  how  the  cookes 
in  great  men's  kitchins  doe  frye  in  their  master's  suet,  that 
if  ever  a  cooke  be  worth  the  eating,  it  is  when  Shrove 
Tuesday  is  in  towne,  for  he  is  so  stued  and  larded,  basted, 
and  almost  over-roasted,  that  a  man  may  eate  every  bit  of 
him  and  never  take  a  surfet.  In  a  word,  they  are  that  day 
extreme  cholerike,  and  too  hot  for  any  man  to  meddle  with, 
being  monarchs  of  the  marrow-bones,  marquesses  of  the 
mutton,  lords  high  regents  of  the  spit  and  the  kettle,  barons 
of  the  gridiron,  and  sole  commanders  of  the  frying-pan. 
And  all  this  hurly  burly  is  for  no  other  purpose  t^m  to 
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stop  the  mouth  of  this  iand-wheaJe,  Shrow  Tuej^da^^  at 
whose  entrance  in  the  morning  all  the  whole  kingaome 
is  in  quiet,  but  by  the  time  the  docke  strikea  eleipen — 
which  w  the  help  of  a  knavish  sexton  is  oominonlj  before 
nine, — ^then  there  is  a  bell  rung  called  the  Patkcake-BeUj 
the  sound  whereof  makes  thousands  of  people  distracted 
-and  forgetful  either  of  manner  or  hnmamtie.  Then  there 
is  a  tlunge  caTd  wheaten  flowre,  which  the  sulphcHy, 
neeromantieke  cookes  doe  mingle  with  water,  eggs,  spiee, 
and  other  tracicall,  magicall  inchantments,  and  then  tbej 
put  it  by  littte  and  little  into  a  frying  pan  of  boyling 
suet,  wltm  it  makes  a  confused  dimnal  hiseing — ^like  the 
Lemean  snakes  in  the  reeds  of  Acheron,  Stix,  or  Fhlegeton, 
— ^until  at  last  by  the  skill  of  the  cooke  it  is  transformed 
into  the  forme  of  a  Map^ack,  which  in  our  translation  m 
call'd  a  pancake,  which  ominous  incantation  the  ignwant 
people  doe  deroure  very  greedily — ^having  for  the  most 
part  well  dined  before — ^but  they  have  no  sooner  swallowed 
that  sweet  candied  baite,  but  straight  their  wits  forsake 
them,  and  they  runne  starke  mad,  assembling  in  routs  and 
throngs  nimiberlesse  of  ungovernable  numbers,  with  uneiviU 
civiil  commotions. 

Then  Tim  Tatters — a  most  valiant  viUaine — with  an 
ensign  made  of  a  piece  of  a  baker's  maukin  fixed  upon 
a  broome-staffe,  he  displaies  his  dreadful  colours,  and 
calling  the  ragged  regiment  together,  makes  an  illiterate 
oration,  stuft  with  most  plentiful  want  of  discretion,  the 
conclusion  whereof  is,  that  somewhat  they  will  doe,  but 
what  they  know  not;  until  at  last  comes  marching  up 
another  troupe  of  tatterdemalions,  proclayming  wars  againert 
no  matter  who,  so  they  may  be  domg.  Then  these  youths 
arm'd  wit^  cudsels,  stones,  hammers,  rules,  trowels,  and 
handsawes,  put  play-^iouses  to  the  sacke,  and  *  *  *  to  the 
apoyle,  in  the  quarrel  breaking  a  thousand  quarreU — of 
giasse,  I  meane — ^making  ambitious  brickbats  breake  their 
neckes,  tumbling  from  the  tops  of  lofty  chimnies,  terribly 
nnt;^ling  houses,  ripping  up  the  bowels  of  feather  beds,  1^ 
the  inriching  of  upholsters,  the  profit  of  plaisterers  and  dirt- 
dawbers,  the  gaine  of  glasiers,  joyners,  carpenters,  tylers, 
and  bricklayers ;  and,  which  is  worse,  to  the  contempt  of 
justice ;  for  what  avails  it  for  a  constable  with  an  army  of 
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reverend  rusly  bill-men  to  oommand  peace  to  these  beastes, 
for  they  with  their  pockets,  instead  of  pistols,  well  charged 
with  stone-shot,  discharge  against  the  image  of  authority 
whole  volleys  as  thicke  a^  nayle,  which  robustioas  repulse 
puts  the  better  sort  to  the  worser  part,  making  the  band  of 
unscowred  halberdiers  retyre  faster  thim  ever  they  come  on, . 
and  show  exceeding  discretion  in  proving  tall  men  of  their 
hedes.  So  much  for  Shrove  TueMoy^  Jajcke-»-Lent'8  gentle*- 
man  usher ;  these  have  beene  his  humours  in  former  times, 
but  I  have  scmie  better  hope  of  reformation  in  him  hereafter 
and  indeed  I  wrote  this  before  his  coming  this  yeere  1617, 
not  knowing  how  hee  would  behave  himBelTe ;  but  tottering 
betwixt  despaire  and  hope  I  leave  him." 

Besides  pancake-eating  in  the  olden  time,  Shrove  Tuesday 
was  made  merry  by  foot-bidl  games,  in  which  sometimes  one 
parish  would  t^e  the  field  against  another. 

After  the  amiable  day  of  St.  Yalentine^  and  at  the  dose 
of  the  merry  carnival  tm:ie  of  Catholic  countries,  comes 
Lent ;  and  here  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  old  Herrick's 
excellent  directions  for — 

THE  KEEPING  OF  THE  TRUE  LENT. 

1b  this  a  fuk,  to  keep 

The  larder  Imo, 

And  deaa. 
From  fat  of  vealee  and  sheep  1 

la  it  to  quit  the  disk 

Of  flesh,  yet  still 

TofiU 
The  platter  high  with  fish  1 

Is  it  to  &8t  an  hour. 

Or  ragged  to  go. 

Or  show 
A  down-cast  look  and  sour? 

No:  'tis  a fiist  to  dole 

Thy  sheaf  of  wheat. 

And  meat. 
Unto  the  hungry  soul 

It  is  to  fast  from  strife, 

From  old  debate. 

And  hate; 
To  circumolse  thy  life. 
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To  ahow  a  heart  grief-rent» 

To  starve  thy  sin, 

Not  bin ; 
And  that's  to  keep  thy  Lent. 

Ash  'Webitssda.y,  the  first  day  of  Lent,  puts  an  end  for 
a  time  to  these  wild  doings,  substituting  a  fast,  in  imitation 
of  our  Saviour's  miraculous  abstinence  for  forty  days. 
OriginaUy  the  fast  commenced  on  that  which  is  now  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent,  and  ended  on  Easter  Day,  but  as  this  lefb 
only  thirty-six  days  when  the  Sundays  were  deducted  (upon 
the  principle  that  no  Sunday  can  ever  be  a  fast-day,)  Pope 
Gbegory  added  four  days  from  the  previous  week,  beginning 
with  Ash  Wednesday.  The  name  of  Ash  Wednesday  was 
derived  from  the  ancient  ceremonjr  of  blessing  ashes  at  this 
season,  with  which  the  priest  signed  the  people  on  the 
forehead  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  Wording  them  withal  this 
wholesome  admonition,  **  Memento,  homo,  qu5d  pulvis  es,  et 
in  pulverem  reverteris," — ^Bemember,  O  man,  that  thou 
art  dust,  and  to  'dust  shalt  return. — The  ashes  thus  used 
were  made  of  the  palms  consecrated  the  Sunday  twelve- 
month before,  and  this  ceremony,  though  in  a  mod&ed  form, 
survived  the  <  first  shock  of  the  Eeformation,  not  being 
abandoned  till  about  the  year  1547-8,  when,  as  Stow  telk 
us,  *'the  Wednesday  following,  commonly  called  Ash- 
Wednesday,  the  use  of  giving  ashes  in  the  charch  was  also 
left  throughout  the  whole  citie  of  London."  Prior  to  that 
time  it  had  formed  one  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Beformed 
Church. 
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Winter,  itill  lingering  on  the  verge  of  Spring, 
Retires  reluctant,  and  from  time  to  time 
Looks  back,  while,  at  his  keen  and  chilling  breath. 
Fair  Flora  sickens. 

The  great  operations  of  Nature  during  tins  month  seems 
to  be,  to  dry  u^  the  superabundant  moisture  of  February, 
thereby  preventing  the  roots  and  seeds  from  rotting  in  the 
earth ;  and  gradually  to  bring  forward  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion in  the  swelling  buds,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
wholesome  severity  of  chilling  blasts,  they  are  kept  from  a 
premature  disclosure,  which  would  expose  their  tender  con- 
tents to  injury  from  the  yet  unsettled  season.  This  effect 
is  beautifully  touched  upon  in  a  simile  of  Shakspeare — 

And  like  th«  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north, 
Checks  all  our  bnds  from  blowing. 

This  seeming  tyranny,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
productive  of  very  important  advantages ;  and  those  years 
generally  prove  most  mdtful,  in  which  the  pleasing  appear- 
ances of  spring  are  the  latest ;  for  the  more  advancea  the 
season,  the  less  probability  is  there  of  blights  and  insects, 
which  are  the  most  formidable  of  all  enemies  to  springing 

▼egetables, 

o 
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The  sun  has  now  acquired  so  much  power,  that  on  a  dear 
daj  we  often  feel  all  the  genial  influence  of  spring,  though 
the  naked  shruhs  and  trees  give  the  landscape  the  comfortless 
appearance  of  winter.  But  soft  pleasant  weather  in  March 
is  not  often  of  long  duration. 

As  soon  as  a  few  dry  dajB  have  made  the  land  fit  for 
working,  the  fanner  goes  to  the  plough ;  and  if  the  fair 
weather  continnes,  proceeds  to  sow  harley  and  oats,  though 
this  business  is  seldom  finished  lall  the  next  month.  The 
importance  of  a  daj  season  for  getting  the  seed  early 
and  favourably  into  tbe  ^omid  is  expressed  in  the  old 
proverb — 

A  bushel  of  March  duBt  is  worth  a  king's  ransom. 

The  mellow  note  of  the  throstle,  who  sits  perched  on  the 
naked  bough  of  some  lofty  tree,  is  heard  from  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ringdove  coos  in 
the  woods ;  pheasants  crow ;  hens  sit ;  ducks  and  geese  lay ; 
and  the  rookery  is  now  all  in  motion  with  the  pleasing 
labour  of  building  and  repairing  nests.  It  is  highly  amusing 
to  observe  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  this  thievish  tribe  in 
defending  or  plundering  the  materials  of  their  new  habita-  . 
tions.  A  society  with  such  a  licence  of  theft  one  would 
imagine  could  not  possibly  subsist;  and  that  they  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  interpose  the  public  will,  to  control 
the  private  dispositions  of  individuals,  is  shown  in  the 
following  story.  There  was  once  in  a  rookery  a  pair  of 
birds,  who,  in  the  building  time,  instead  of  going  out  in 
search  of  materials,  kept  at  home,  and,  watching  the  oppor- 
tunity, plundered  every  unguarded  nest;  thus  buuding 
their  own  habitation  by  contributions  levied  upon  the 
industry  of  their  neighboiu^.  This  had  continued  some 
time,  and  the  robbers  had  hitherto  escaped  with  impunity ; 
their  nest  was  just  finished,  when  the  rest  of  the  society,  by 
common  consent,  made  an  attack  on  the  depredators,  beat 
them  soundly,  demolished  their  nest,  and  expelled  them 
ignominiouslv  from  the  rookery. 

These  birds  are  accused  by  the  fiEurmer  of  doing  mucli 
injury  by  plucking  up  the  young  com,  and  other  springing 
vegetables,  though  of  late  it  seems  to  have  become  a  general 
opinion  that  this  mischief  is  fully  repaid  by  their  dmgence 
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in  picking  up  the  grubs  of  yarious  insects,  which,  if  allowed 
to  grow  to  maturilr^,  would  occasion  much  greater  damage. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  seen  frequently  following  uie 
plough,  and  darkening  with  their  numoers  the  newly  turned 
up  land ;  in  which  occupation,  near  the  sea-coast,  they  are 
fi^quen%  joined  hj  miutitadee  of  gulls ;  and  as  these  oirds 
at  other  times  confine  themselyes  almost  wholly  to  the 
shore,  it  would  probably  be  worth  the  farmer's  while,  where 
he  has  an  oppcMrtunity,  to  encourage  them  in  preference  to 
the  fcMrmer. 

Some  birds  that  took  refuse  in  our  temperate  climate 
from  the  rigour  of  the  arctic  wmters,  now  begin  to  leaye  us, 
and  return  to  the  countries  where  they  were  bred;  the 
redwing-thrush,  fieldfare,  and  woodcock,  are  of  this  kind, 
and  they  retire  to  spend  their  summer  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  other  northern  regions.  The  reason  why  these  birds 
quit  the  north  of  Europe  in  winter  is  eyidently  to  escape 
the  aeyerity  of  the  firost ;  but  why  at  the  approach  of  spring 
they  should  return  to  their  former  haunts,  is  not  so  easily 
accounted  for.  It  cannot  be  want  of  food,  for  if  during  the 
toifUer  in  this  country  they  are  able  to  subsist,  they  may 
fiure  plentifully  through  the  rest  of  the  year ;  neither  can 
their  migration  be  caused  by  an  impatience  of  warmth,  for 
the  season  when  they  quit  this  countr^r  is  by  no  means  so 
hot  as  the  Lapland  summers;  and  in  fact,  from  a  few 
stragglers  or  wounded  birds  annually  breeding  here,  it  is 
eyident  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  climate  or  soil  which 
should  hinder  them  from  m  wng  this  country  their  permsr 
nent  residence,  as  the  thrush,  blackbird,  and  others  of  their 
congeners,  actually  do.  The  crane,  the  stork,  and  other 
birds,  which  used  formerly  to  be  natiyes  of  our  island,  haye 
quitted  it  as  cidtiyation  and  population  haye  extended ;  it  is 
probable  also,  that  the  same  reason  forbids  the  fieldfare  and 
redwing-thrush,  which  are  of  a  timorous,  retired  disposition, 
to  make  choice  of  England  as  a  place  of  sufficient  security 
to  breed  in. 

The  gannets,  or  Solan  geese,  resort,  during  this  month, 
to  those  Scotch  isles,  where  they  breed  in  such  numbers  as 
to  coyer  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  with  their 

?i  and  ;^oung.    The  Bass,  an  insulated  rock  in  the  Eirth 
orth,  is  one  of  their  most  fayourite  haunts ;  of  which 

o2 
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place  Dr.  Harrej,  in  his  ''  Exercitations  on  the  Generation 
of  AnimalB,"  has  given  a  very  animated  picture.  The 
following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  orimnal  Latin: — 
**  There  is  a  small  island,  called  bj  the  Scotch  the  JBass,  not 
more  than  a  mile  in  circumference ;  its  surface  is  almost 
entirely  covered  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  with 
nests,  eggs,  and  young  birds,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  set  a 
foot  without  treading  on  them;  while  the  flocks  of  birds 
flying  round  are  so  prodigious  that  they  darken  the  air  like 
a  cloud,  and  their  voice  and  clamour  is  so  great,  that 
persons  cau  scarcely  hear  one  another  speak.  If  from  the 
summit  of  the  precipice  you  look  down  on  the  subjacent 
ocean,  you  see  it  on  every  side  covered  with  infinite  numbers 
of  biros  of  diflerent  kinds  swimming  and  hunting  their 
prey.  If  you  sail  round  the  island,  and  survey  the  impend- 
ing clifls,  you  behold  in  every  fissure  and  recess  of  the 
craggy  rocks  innumerable  ranks  of  birds  of  various  kinds 
and  sizes,  surpassing  in  multitude  the  stars  in  a  serene  sky. 
If  you  view  from  a  distance  the  flocks  flying  to  and  from 
the  island,  you  may  imagine  them  a  vast  swarm  of  bees." 

Infinite  wings  1  till  all  the  plume-dark  air» 
And  rude  resounding  shore,  are  one  wild  cry. 

Thouboh. 

Frogs,  which  during  winter  lay  in  a  torpid  state  at  the 
bottom  of  ponds  or  ditches,  are  enlivened  by  the  warmth  of 
spring,  and  early  in  this  month  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  vast  numbers.  They  are  at  first  very  timorous, 
and  dive  to  the  bottom  with  great  quickness  as  any  one 
approaches;  but  in  the  coupling  season  they  become 
bolder,  and  make  themselves  heard  to  a  great  distance  by 
their  croaking.  A  short  time  after  their  first  appearance 
they  begin  to  spawn,  each  female  deposits  a  mass  of  trans- 
parent jelly-like  globes  with  a  black  speck  in  the  middle ;  in 
this  last  are  contained  the  rudiments  of  the  future  tadpole, 
while  the  transparent  covering  serves  both  for  the  de&nce 
and  food  of  the  embryo.  In  a  few  days  the  round  speck 
becomes  somewhat  elongated,  at  the  same  time  increasing 
in  size,  till,  at  the  end  of  about  three  weeks  or  a  month,  the 
little  animal  breaks  through  its  coveijing,  and  trusts  itself 
to  the  shallowest  and  warmest  part  of  the  pond  or  ditch 
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▼here  it  liapj^s  to  be  deposited :  as  the  summer  Advances 
it  increases  in  size,  the  fore-legs  beein  to  shoot  out,  and 
shortlj  after  the  hind  ones,  the  Dody  becomes  more 
lengthened,  the  tail  MLs  off,  the  length  of  the  intestines  is 
considerablj  shortened,  and  from  an  aquatie  graminivorou^^ 
animal  it  is  changed  into  a  minute  frog,  amphUnotu  and 
feeding  upon  insects  and  other  animal  food.  When  this 
List  tittns»}rmation  is  perfected,  the  necessity  of  emigration 
seizes  upon  the  whole  brood,  the  water  is  deserted,  and  they 
make  their  appearance  on  the  land  so  suddenly,  and  in  sucn 
amazJTig  numbers,  that  they  have  been  supposed  to  descend 
from  the  clouds.  So  prone  have  men  in  all  ages  been  to 
have  recourse  to  wonders,  by  way  of  saving  themselves 
the  trouble  of  minute  investigation  and  the  use  of  their 
i! 


The  ba#  now  makes  its  appearance  ;  and  about  this  time 
also  the  viper  uncoils  itself  nrom  its  winter  sleep.  This  is 
the  only  venomous  reptile  that  our  country  affords,  and 
happily  it  is  by  no  means  common.  They  are  found  prin- 
cipally in  rocky  warm  thickets  and  in  unfrequented  heaths 
in  search  of  their  favourite  food,  the  various  species  of 
field-mice;  very  seldom  intruding,  as  the  common  snake, 
into  the  gardens  and  hedge-banks.  In  some  of  the  small 
iminhabited  islands  of  the  Hebrides  they  swarm  to  a  great 
degree.  The  poison  of  these  animals  is  secreted  in  a  small 
gland  under  each  eye,  from  which  passes  a  duct,  terminating 
m  a  sharp  perforated  canine  tooth,  capable  of  being  erected 
or  depressed  at  pleasure.  When  the  viper  wishes  to  inflict 
a  wound,  it  erects  its  canine  teeth,  and  darting  forwards, 
strikes  them  into  the  skin,  at  the  same  time  squeezing  a 
drop  of  poison  through  the  aperture  in  the  tooth ;  the  wound 
soon  after  grows  very  hot  and  painful,  swells  extremely, 
and  occasionally  proves  fatal,  or  at  least  takes  away  the  use 
of  the  injured  part,  unless  a  proper  remedy  is  speedily 
applied.  That  which  is  in  common  use,  and  which  has 
scarcely  ever  been  known  to  fail,  is  olive  or  salad  oil;  a 
jnanti^  of  which  rubbed  upon  the  wound,  and  also  taken 
mtemaUy,  is  a  certain  remedy :  on  which  account  the  viper- 
catchers  have  always  a  bottle  of  oil  with  them  in  case  of 
Deed« 

Those  most  elegant  fij^h,  smelts  or  sparlings,  begin  to  run 
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up  the  rivers  in  this  month  in  order  to  spawn.  Thej  are 
of  so  tender  a  nature,  that  the  least  mixture  of  snow-water 
in  the  river  drives  them  back  again  into  the  sea. 

Bat  nothing  in  the  aEoimal  creation  is  a  more  pleasing 
Spectacle  than  the  sporting  of  the  young  lambs,  mosfc  of 
which  are  yeaned  this  montn,  and  are  tmrted  abroad  when 
the  weather  is  tolerably  mild.  Dyer,  in  his  poem  of  the 
Eleece,  gives  a  veiy  natural  and  beautiful  description  of 
this  drcumstance^' 

Spread  aroond  ihy  tendemt  diligeaoe 
In  flowery  Bpring-time,  when  the  new-dropt  Iamb, 
Tottering  with  weakness  by  hia  mother^a  aide, 
Feela  the  £reah  world  abont  him ;  and  each  thorn, 
Hillock,  or  furrow  trips  hia  feeble  feet : 
O  guard  hia  meek  aweet  innocenoe  from  all 
Th'  innumeroua  ilia,  that  mah  around  hia  life  :      ^ 
Hark  the  quick  kite,  with  beak  and  talona  prone. 
Circling  the  akiee  to  snatch  him  from  the  plain ; 
Observe  the  lurkine  crows;  beware  the  brake, 
There  the  sly  fox  Uie  oarelesa  minute  waits ; 
Kor  trust  thy  nei^bour*8  dog^  nor  earth,  nor  aky ; 
Thy  bosom  to  a  thousand  cares  divide. 
Euros  oft  slings  his  hail ;  the  tardy  fields 
Pay  not  their  promiaed  food;  and  oft  the  dam 
O'er  her  weak  twins  with  empty  udder  mourns. 
Or  fails  to  guard,  when  the  bold  bird  of  prey 
Alights,  and  hope  in  many  turna  around 
And  tires  her  also  turning :  to  her  aid 
Be  nimble,  and  the  weakMt,  in  thine  arms. 
Gently  convey  to  the  warm  cote,  and  oft, 
Between  the  lark'a  note  and  the  nightinj^e's, 
His  hungij  bleating  still  with  tepid  milk; 
In  this  Boit  office  may  thy  childran  join* 
And  charitable  habits  learn  in  sport : 
Kor  yield  him  to  himself,  ere  yernal  ain 
Sprinkle  thy  little  eroft  with  daisy  flowers. 

Another  agreeable  token  of  the  arrival  of  the  spring  ia, 
that  the  bees  begin  to  venture  out  of  their  hives  about  the 
middle  of  this  month :  as  their  food  is  the  honey-like  juice 
found  in  the  tubes  of  flowers,  their  coming  abroad  is  a 
certain  sign  that  flowers  are  now  to  be  met  with,  l^o 
creature  seems  possessed  of  a  greater  power  of  foreseeing 
the  weather,  so  that  their  sppearance  in  a  morning  maj  be 
reckoned  a  sure  token  of  a  mur  daj. 
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SeTBral  spedea  of  bees  are  natiTes  of  Qreat  Britain,  some 
of  which  lay  up  honey,  while  others  do  not ;  some  of  which 
are  greganoiui,  or  live  in  large  societies,  and  others  are 
Bolituy.  But  that  species  which  is  commonlj  meant  by 
the  generic  term  hee,  is  the  one  that  is  at  present  domesti* 
cated,  lays  up  honey,  and  dwells  in  numerous  communities. 
These  Kttle  animals,  in  a  wild  state,  form  their  nests  in  the 
hollow  of  some  tree,  or  the  deft  of  a  rock;  in  which 
situation  they  were  frequently  seen  and  described  by  the 
old  Ghreek  and  Latin  poets.  Homer  particularly,  in  the 
very  first  simile  of  the  Iliad,  gives  the  following  animated 
picture  of  them : — 

A£  from  Booie  rocity  deft  the  shepherd  sees, 
Clusterixig  in  heaps  on  heaps,  the  driying  bees 
Rolling,  and  blackening,  swarms  succeeding  swarms, 
WHh  deeper  murmnrs  and  more  hoarse  alarms ; 
Dusky  they  spread  a  dose  embodied  crowd, 
And  o'er  the  Tale  descends  the  living  doud. 

Pope's  Homib. 

The  poet  Yirgil,  who  has  appropriated  a  whole  book  in 
his  G^rgics  to  the  subject  of  Dees,  has  there  repeated  in 
most  beautiful  language  as  much  of  the  polity  and  natural 
hiatory  of  this  insect  as  was  known  to  the  ancients.  Since 
the  time,  however,  in  which  he  wrote,  many  errors  have 
been  detected,  and  many  new  circumstances  haye  been 
added,  by  the  zeal  and  attention  of  modem  observers. 

Early  in  the  spring,  each  hire  contains  one  queen  or 
female,  fix>m  200  to  1000  drones  or  males,  and  from  16,000 
to  18,000  labourers  or  mules ;  the  first  and  last  kind  alone 
have  stings,  the  males  being  entirely  unarmed.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  begin  to  flower,  the  inhabitants  of  the  hive  put 
themselves  in  motion ;  the  greater  part  of  the  labourers 
take  wing,  and  disperse  themselves  through  the  neighbour- 
hood in  search  of  honey  and  wax ;  the  former  of  waich  is 
a  sweet  limpid  juice  found  in  the  nectaries  of  flowers,  and 
the  latter  is  niade  by  the  bees  from  the  dust  contained 
within  the  anthers  o/^  blossoms.  These  different  materials 
are  brought  to  the  hive,  and  the  labourers  in  waiting  take 
the  wax,  and  form  of  it  those  little  hexagonal  cells  which 
serve  as  storehouses  for  the  honey,  or  nests  for  their  yotmg; 
the  honey  is  partly  distributed  for  present  food  to  the 
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inhabitants,  and  the  remainder  laid  up  against  winter. 
While  the  labourers  are  thus  engt^ed,  the  queen  begins  to 
deposit  her  eggs  to  the  number  of  about  200  each  da^  in 
the  empty  ceQs :  the  egg  being  soon  hatched  into  a  httle 
white  grub,  increases  the  employment  of  the  labourers,  to 
whom  is  allotted  the  task  of  feeding  it  with  the  purest 
honey ;  when  it  has  attained  its  full  size,  the  mouth  of  its 
habitation  is  closed  up  with  wax,  it  becomes  a  chrysalis, 
and  in  a  few  days  breaks  through  its  waxen  covering,  being 
changed  into  a  perfect  bee,  and  instantiy  quits  the  hive  ia 
search  of  honey  lor  the  public  store.  This  rapid  accession, 
however,  of  inhabitants,  soon  begins  to  crowd  the  hive,  and 
commonly  in  the  months  of  May  and  July  large  emigrations 
take  place,  called  swarms,  which  settling  in  an  empty  hive 
(or  in  their  wild  state  in  a  hollow  tree  or  rock),  m  a  few 
davs  lay  the  waxen  foundations  of  their  state,  and  begin 
collecting  honey  for  their  winter  supply.  Each  swarm 
consists  of  a  smgle  female,  1000  or  more  males,  and  £rom. 
24,000  to  28,000  labourers.  Thus  they  live  in  perfect 
harmony  with  each  other,  and  daily  adding  to  their  numbers 
and  stores;  till,  sometime  in  the  six  or  seven  weeks 
between  the  latter  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of 
September,  the  particular  time  varying  in  different  hives, 
the  whole  state  oecomes  all  uproar  and  confusion,  a  loud 
angry  humming  is  heard,  accompanied  by  a  general  massacre 
and  expulsion  of  the  drones :  every  male  is  destroyed  or 
turned  out  to  perish:  the  young  grubs  that  would  have 
changed  into  drones  participate  in  the  ruin,  and  in  the 
whole  interval  from  September  to  March,  only  a  few  hundred 
males  are  allowed  to  arrive  at  maturity. 

The  gardens  are  now  rendered  gay  by  the  crocuses, 
which  adorn  the  borders  with  a  rich  mixture  of  the  brightest 
yellow  and  purple.  The  little  shrubs  of  mezereon  are  in 
their  beautv.  The  fields  look  green  with  the  springing 
grass^  but  tew  wild  flowers  as  yet  appear  to  decorate  the 
CTOimd.  Daisies,  however,  begin  to  be  sprinkled  over  the 
dry  pastures ;  and  the  moist  banks  of  ditches  are  enlivened 
with  the  glossy  star-like  yellow  flowers  of  pilewort.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  primroses  peep  out  beneath  the 
hedges ;  and  the  most  delightfully  fragrant  of  all  flowers, 
the  violet,  discovers  itself  by  the  perfume  it  imparts  to  thQ 
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sorroimding  air,  before  the  eye  has  perceived  it  in  its  lowlj 
bed.  Shakspeare  compares  an  exquisitely  sweet  strain  of 
mnfidc,  to  the  delidous  scent  of  this  flower, 

0  !  it  came  o'er  my  ear,  like  the  sweet  floufbt 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  Yiolets^ 
Stealing  and  giving  odour. 

There  are  seyeral  kinds  of  violets :  but  the  fragrant  (both 
blue  and  white)  is  the  earliest,  thence  called  the  March 
violet.    To  these  flowers  Shakspeare  adds  the  daffodil^ 

Which  comes  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  takes 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty. 

Beside  the  hazel,  the  sallow  now  enlivens  the  hedges  with 
its  catkins  full  of  yellow  dust;  and  the  alder  trees  are 
covered  with  a  kind  of  black  bunches,  which  are  the  male 
and  female  flowers.  The  leaves  of  honeysuckles  are  nearly 
expanded.  In  the  gardens,  the  peach  and  nectarine,  the 
almond,  the  cherry  and  apricot  trees,  come  into  ^ill  bud 
during  this  month.  The  gardeners  And  plenty  of  employ- 
ment in  pruning  trees,  digging  and  manuring  beds,  and 
sowing  a  great  variety  of  seeds,  both  for  the  flower  and 
kitchen  garden. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  month  the  equinox  happens, 
when  day  and  ni^t  are  of  equal  length  all  over  the  globe : 
or  rather,  when  the  sun  is  an  equal  time  above  and  below 
the  horizon.  For  the  morning  and  evening  twilight  make 
apparent  day  considerably  longer  than  night.  This  takes 
place  again  in  September.  The  first  is  c^ed  the  vernal^ 
the  latter,  the  autumnal  equinox.  At  these  times  storms  and 
tempests  are  particularly  frequent,  whence  they  have  always 
been  the  terror  of  mariners.  March  winds  are  boisterous 
and  vehement  to  a  proverb. 


THE  FIRST  DAY  OP  MARCH.  . 

It  is  the  first  mild  day  of  March, 

Each  minute  sweeter  than  before. 
The  redbreast  sing  from  the  tall  larch 

That  stands  beside  our  door. 
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There  k  a  blaning  in  the  air 
Which  BeaiDB  a  Beme  of  joj  to  yield 

To  the  bare  trees,  and  mountainB  bare, 
And  grass  in  the  green  field 

My  sister !  (*tis  a  wish  of  mine) 

Now  that  our  morning  meal  is  done, 

Hake  haste  your  morning  task  resign. 
Come  forUi  and  feel  the  sun. 

Edward  will  oome  with  you;  tndpray 
Put  on  with  speed  yonr  woodland  dress; 

And  bring  no  book  ,*  for  this  one  day 
Well  giye  to  idleness. 

No  joyless  forms  shall  regulate 

Our  living  calendar ; 
We  from  to  day,  mj  friend,  will  date 

The  opening  of  the  year. 

Lore  now  an  universal  birth, 
From  heart  to  heart  is  stealing, 

From  earth  to  man,  from  man  to  earth 
It  is  the  hour  of  feeling. 

One  moment  now  may  give  ua  more 

Than  fifty  years  of  reason; 
Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore 

The  spirit  of  the  season. 

Some  silent  laws  our  hearts  will  make, 

Which  they  shall  long  obey ; 
We  for  the  year  to  come  may  take 

Our  temper  fh>m  to-day. 

And  from  the  blessed  power  that  toUb 

About^  below,  above. 
Well  frame  the  measure  of  our  souls ; 

They  all  shall  turn  to  love. 

Then  come,  my  sister !  come,  I  pray, 
With  speed  put  on  vour  woodiiand  drees; 

And  bring  no  book;  for  this  one  day 
We'll  give  to  idleness. 

Wordsworth. 
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In  the  Spring  •  fbller  crimton  codum  upon  the  robin*i  breut 
In  the  Spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himielf  another  crest; 
In  the  Spring  a  liTelier  iru  changes  on  the  bamished  dove  ; 
In  the  Spring  a  jonng  man's  ftnej  lightlj  tnmi  to  thoughts  of  lore.  "^ 

TiKimox. 

So  sajB  our  finoBt  lirias  poet ;  and  turmng  to  tbe  page  of 
another  poet,  a  moat  eloquent  interpreter  of  Nature,  a 
perfect  Lmdacape-painter  in  words,  we  say  with  him, "  What 
can  equal  the  delight  of  our  hearts  at  the  yery  first  glimpse 
of  Spring !  A  spirit  of  tenderness,  a  burst  of  fi^shness 
and  luxury  of  feeling  possess  us ;  and  let  fifty  springs  have 
broken  upon  us,  thii  joy,  unlike  many  joys  of  time,  is  not 
an  atom  impaired.  Are  we  not  young  P  Are  we  not  boys  P 
Do  we  not  oreak,  by  the  power  of  awakened  thoughts,  mto 
all  the  rapturous  scenes  of  all  our  happier  years  ?  There 
is  somethmg  in  the  fireshness  of  the  soil,  in  the  mossy  bank, 
the  balmy  air,  the  roices  of  birds,  the  early  and  delicious 
flowers,  that  we  have  seen  and  felt  only  in  childhood  and 
spring." 

At  this  season  gardens  are  becoming  interesting  to  their 
possessors;  and  as  you  walk  along  past  cottages  and 
oountiy-houses,  you  see  the  inhabitants  astir  within  them, 
turning  over  the  fresh  mellow  mould,  planting  and  sowing 
for  the  coming  year.  All  is  activity  ana  hope.  Look  into 
that  cottage  garden  through  the  old  mossy  pales,  and  see 
how  gay  are  the  little  sunny  flowers  ahreadV.  There  are 
dumps  of  dog-tooth  violets,  rows  of  yellow  daffodils,  poly- 
anthuses, and  those  pretty  lilac  primroses  which  only  seem  to 
flourish  in  the  gardens  of  the  poor ;  there  is  the  red-flowered 
mezereon,  and  over  the  sunny  front  of  the  cottage  the 
china-rose  already  ^ijmg  promise  of  bloom  in  its  many 
pink-striped  buds.  WaMn^  on  through  the  old  crofts  we 
find  one  of  the  loveliest  of  our  English  wild  flowers,  the 
wild  daffodil,  nodding  its  graceful  head  to  the  brisk  wind 
which  sweeps  over  it,  and  down  in  the  little  dingle  below 
we  hear  the  voices  of  the  children  who  are  gathermg  prim- 
roses which  grow  there  by  thousands  among  the  mossy 
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stumps  of  trees  tkat  were  felled  in  their  grandfather's 
time ;  this  brings  us  within  sound  of  a  rookery  whose  busy- 
inhabitants 

With  noifly  caw 
Are  foraging  for  sticks  and  straw. 

Let  US  pause  here  for  a  few  moments  and  watch  these 
curious  creatures  at  their  work,  and  remember  the  while 
what  Bishop  Stanley  has  told  us  about  them. 

"  A  farmer,"  he  tells  us,  "  rented  a  farm  in  the  county  of 
Essex  some  years  ago,  where  he  had  not  resided  long,  before 
a  number  of  rooks  came  and  built  their  nests  upon  trees 
immediately  surrounding  the  premises,  and  multiplied  so 
much  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  as  to  form  a 
considerable  rookery,  which  he  much  prized.  About  thia 
time,  howeyer,  he  was  induced  to  take  a  larger  farm,  which 
obliged  him  to  change  his  residence  and  forsake  his  rooks ; 
but  to  his  great  surprise  and  pleasure  the  whole  rookery 
manifested  such  an  attachment  to  him,  as  led  them  to 
desert  their  former  habitation,  and  accompany  him  to  his 
new  abode,  which  was  about  three-quarters  of  a,  mile  off, 
and  there  they  haye  continued  to  floiuish  eyer  since."  It 
should  be  added  that  this  person  was  strongly  attached  to 
all  animals  whatsoeyer,  and  that  he  always  experiences  a 
striking  return  of  affection  eyen  from  the  least  docile  of 
them. 

Could  we  diye  into  all  the  mysteries  of  a  rookeiy,  a  page 
in  the  book  of  nature  would  be  opened  filled  with  much  that 
*  man's  philosophy  hath  neyer  dreamed  of.'  "Without  any 
assignable  cause,  a  party  will  secede  from  an  old-established 
rookery,  and  form  a  new  one.  A  case  of  this  sort  occurred 
about  ten  years  ago,  in  the  parish  of  Alderley  in  Cheshire. 
Seyen  pairs  of  rooks,  supposed  to  haye  come  from  an  old 
rookery  about  two  miles  distant,  where  an  extent  of  wood 
admitted  of  unlimited  accommodation,  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  a  clump  of  trees  and  proceeded  to  build.  There 
they  haye  continued  eyer  since,  the  number  of  nests  in- 
creasing as  follows : — In  1828  there  were  seyen  nests ;  in 
1829,  nine;  in  1830,  thirteen;  in  1831,  twenty-four;  in 
1832,  thirty-three;  in  1833,  upwards  of  fifty.  Another 
instance  of  unaccountable  remoyal  from  an  accustomed  place 
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of  reBort,  oocurred  within  the  last  few  years  in  a  compara- 
tirely  small  rookery  in  the  Palace  Garden  in  the  city  of 
Norwich.  For  seyeral  years  the  birds  had  confined  their 
nests  to  a  few  trees  immediately  in  front  of  the  house,  when 
one  season,  without  any  assignable  cause,  they  took  up  a 
new  position  on  some  trees,  ako  in  the  garden,  but  about 
two  hundred  yards  distant,  where  they  remained  till  the 
spring  of  1847,  when,  before  their  nests  were  completed,  or 
young  hatched,  they  disappeared  altogether,  and  the  here- 
tofore frequented  trees  are  only  now  and  then  resorted  to 
by  a  few  stray  casual  yisitors. 

It  has  been  said  that  rooks  usually  prefer  elm-trees  for 
buildine; ;  and  it  was  observed,  that  in  the  mingled  grove  of 
horse-chesnuts  and  elms  at  Hawley,  in  Kent,  not  a  single 
nest  was  ever  bmlt  in  the  horse-chesnut  trees,  though  the 
ehns  were  full  of  them.  In  the  aboTe  instance,  however, 
they  certainly  gave  the  oak  a  preference,  leaving  an  elm- 
tree  dose  at  hand  untenanted.  These  birds,  like  the  rest  of 
their  species,  return  at  a  particular  time  in  autumn,  and  for 
a  few  days  seem  to  be  very  busy  about  their  nests,  as  if 
preparing  them  for  immediate  use,  and  then  desert  them  for 
the  winter ;  no  reason  has  been  discovered  for  this  singular 
habit,  peculiar,  it  is  believed,  to  rooks.  May  it  not  probably 
arise  from  an  instinctive  feeling  that  as  the  nests  will  be 
wanted  early  in  the  spring,  a  few  repairs  may  be  requisite 
to  strengthen  and  prevent  their  being  shattered  or  blown  to 

Eieces  by  the  storms  of  winter ;  and  that  according  to  the 
omely  proverb  of  the  stitch  in  time  saving  nine,  they 
may  thus  be  saving  themselves  a  greater  degree  of  labour 
thflji  they  could  easily  bestow  when  the  trees  are  again  to 
be  occupied  ?  Most  other  birds  are  under  no  necessity  of 
looking  after  these  autumnal  repairs,  as  they  do  not  use  the 
same  old  nests,  but  build  entirely  new  ones." 

The  cawing  of  a  rookery  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  spring;  it  is  associated  with  spring;  and  we  can 
well  understuid  why  a  poet  has  remarked  that  he  never 
heard  the  cawing  of  the  spring  rooks  without  smelling 
cowslips. 

For  those  who  are  desirous  of  establishing  a  rookery  in 
their  own  immediate  neighbourhood  we  will  transcribe 
Bishop  Stanley's  recipe  for  so  doing: — ^"Look  out  for  a 
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magpie's  nest  near  the  wiahed-for  spot,  and  exchange  her 
6ggB  for  those  of  a  rook;  and  the  young  rooks,  when 
hatched,  having  no  other  associations  than  those  of  the  tree 
in  which  thej  were  bred,  and  being  sure  of  a  harsh  recep- 
tion, if  not  of  being  pecked  to  death,  if  yenturing  to  jom 
anj  neighbouring  rookery  in  which  they  have  no  family 
connexions,  the  aesired  object  may  be  obtained.'* 

MARCH  WIKDa 

"  Nothing,"  says  W.  Howitt,  "  can  perhaps  illustrate  so 
livingly  our  idea  of  a  spirit  as  a  mighty  wind ;  present  in 
its  amazing  powers  and  sublimity,  yet  seen  onl^  in  its  effects. 
We  are  whirled  along  by  its  careering  torrent  with  irresistible 
power ;  we  are  driven  before  it,  as  Miss  Mitford  says,  as  by 
a  steam-en^e.  How  it  comes  rushing  and  roarinj?  over 
the  house,  like  the  billows  of  a  mighty  ocean !  Then  mr  the 
banging  of  doors,  the  screaming  ana  creaking  of  signs,  the 
clatter  of  falling  shutters  in  the  street !  Then  for  the  crash 
of  chimneys,  the  down-toppling  of  crazy  gables,  the  showering 
of  tiles  upon  the  pavement,  as  if  the  bomb-shells  of  a 
besieging  army  were  demolishing  the  roofs,  and  rendering 
it  even  death  to  walk  the  streets!  Then  for  a  scene  of 
awful  grandeur  upon  the  glorious  ocean !  That  which  but 
an  hour  before  was  calm  and  sun-bright,  a  variety  of  vessels 
lying  at  anchor,  or  sailing  to  and  fro  in  serene  beauty, 
now  is  a  scene  of  sublime  and  chaotic  uproar ! — the  waves 
rolling  and  foaming,  and  dashing  their  spray  over  rocks, 
pier-heads,  houses,  and  even  over  the  loftiest  towers  and 
churches  too,  as  I  have  seen  it  to  an  amazing  extent,  till 
the  water  ran  down  the  walls  like  rain,  and  the  windows 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  beach,  were  covered  with  a 
salt  incrustation ;  the  vessels  meanwhile  labouring  amidst 
the  riotous  billows  as  for  life,  and  tugging  at  their  cables 
as  if  mad  for  their  escape.  Many  a  beautiful,  many  a 
wild,  many  an  animating  spectacle,  is  to  be  witnessed  on 
the  shores  of  our  happy  isle  in  such  moments.  Wbat 
anxious  groups  are  collected  on  the  quays  of  populoua 
ports.  What  lonely  peril  is  encountered  on  distant  strands, 
where  the  solitary  fisherman  picks  up  a  troubled  and 
precarious  livelihood. 
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Then  too  for  the  most  animated  scene  which  the  inland 
country  con  exhibit  in  all  the  twelve  months,  a  scene  mixed 
with  no  slight  touches  of  the  grotesque.  Wherever  you 
go,  the  people  perhaps  suddenly  aroused  from  the  tranquil 
fireside  of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  are  swarming  upon  the 
roofs  of  their  houses,  like  bees  startled  from  their  cells  by 
tlie  unexpected  appearance  of  some  formidable  intruder, 
toiling  to  resist  the  outrageous  attack  of  the  storm  upon 
the  thatch,  which  is  here  and  there  torn  clean  from  the 
rafters,  and  in  other  places  heaves  and  pants  aa  if  impatient 
to  tiy  a  flight  into  the  next  field  or  garden.  There  is  an 
universal  erection  of  ladders,  a  bustling,  anxious,  laying-on 
of  logs,  rails,  barrows,  or  whatever  may  come  to  hanc^  to 
keep  on  the  mutinous  roof.  Old  wives  with  spectacled 
noses,  and  kerchiefs  incontinently  tied  over  their  mob-caps, 
are  seen  reconnoitering  pig-sties,  hen-roots,  &c.,  lest  they 
be  blown  down,  or  sometfing  be  blown  down  upon  them. 
What  a  solemn  and  sublime  roar  too  there  is  in  the  woods, 
a  sound  as  of  tempestuous  seas !  Whatever  poetical  spirit 
can  hear  it  without  being  influenced  by  incommunicable 
ideas  of  power,  majesty,  and  the  stupendous  energies  of 
the  elements  ? 

0  Btoim  and  dEokneaiyv  are  wondrcniB  strong! 

What  picturesque  ruin  is  there  scattered  around  you! 
Trees  overwhehned,  immense  branches  torn  down,  small 
boughs  broken,  and  dir  leaves  whirled  along  are  quivering 
in  air  like  bii^.  What  a  harvest  of  decayed  sticks  for 
Goody  Blakes,  who  with  their  checked  aprons  held  up  do 
not  fsEul  to  discover  it.  What  a  harvest  too  for  the  news- 
papers, which  will  be  filled  for  a  season  with  caLamitous 
accounts  of  accidents  and  deaths  by  falling  of  chimneys, 
shipwrecks,  sad  so  forth.** 

As  regards  shipwrecks  every  sea-side  church-yard  of 
this  sea-girt  island  bears  melancholy  memorial  of  the 
prevalence  of  storms  in  this  and  the  pgEOceding  month. 
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SONNET. 

0  Ood  !  have  mercy  in  this  dreadful  hour 
On  the  poor  mariner  I  in  comfort  here 
Safe  sheltered  as  I  am,  I  almost  fear 

The  blast  that  rages  with  resistless  power. 
What  were  it  now  to  toss  upon  the  waves. 

The  maddened  waves,  and  know  no  succour  near ; 

The  howling  of  the  etorm  alone  to  hear. 
And  the  wild  sea  that  to  the  tempest  raves ; 

To  gaze  amid  the  horrors  of  the  night. 

And  only  see  the  billows'  gleaming  light ; 
And  in  the  dread  of  death  to  think  of  her, 

Who,  as  she  listens,  sleepless,  to  the  gale, 

Puts  up  a  silent  prayer  and  waxes  pale  1 
0  God  J  have  mercy  on  the  mariner ! 
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But  now,  leaving  the  stem  and  melanchoty  features  of 
March,  let  ua  go  abroad  upon  a  day  such  as  the  poet  has 
described  below : 

March  in  liis  wakeninff  ttrengt^  t    The  WMt  wind,  load, 

Suing  in  yigorous  andBonoroiis  play, 

At  once  has  hurried  from  the  heavens  away 

Their  alumbrouB  gueets  of  ahadow  and  of  cloud* 

The  earth  smiles  greenly,  as  if  glad  and  Dtoad 

To  feel  the  sunlight^  fidatly  though  it  fiOL 

But  what  a  rich  transparency  o'er  alii 

Sky,  air,  and  rushing  waters,  are  endowed 

"With  a  surpassing  brightness,  clear  and  bludi' 

Flushed  are  the  nr  woods,  and  a  violet  hue 

l^ges  the  £Bur  horizon.    'Tis  a  day 

That  breathes  its  vigour  through  heart,  soul,  and  firame ; 

Cares,  like  the  clouds,  and  pains  are  chased  away. 

Oh !  for  a  life  where  each  day  was  the  same  ! 

The  influence  of  the  Asv  is  upon  us,  and  with  hearts 
joyous  as  those  of  little  children,  let  us  gather  a  handful 
of  daisies. 

Those  pearled  Arcturi  of  the  earth, 
The  constellated  flower  that  never  sets; 
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and  firat  one  well  preseired  from  old  GhAucer : 

The  Dftisie,  a  flowre  white  and  rede. 
And  in  French  called  La  bel  Karguerete, 
O  commendable  flowre  and  most  in  minde. 

Above  all  flowree  in  the  mede^ 

Than  love  I  most  those  flowies  white  and  rede, 

Such  that  they  callen  Daisies  in  our  town. 

And  now,  dewy  and  fresh  from  the  hand  of  a  young  poet: 

THE  DAISY. 

A  gold  and  silver  cup 

Upon  a  pillar  green. 
Earth  holds  her  Daisy  up 

To  catch  the  sonslune  in : — 
A  dial  diaste,  set  there 

To  show  each  radiant  hour: — 
A  field-astronomer  ; 

A  sun-obeerying  flower. 

The  children  with  delight 

To  meet  the  Daisy  run ; 
They  love  to  see  how  bright 

She  shines  upon  the  sun : 
Like  lowly  white-crowned  queen. 

Demurely  <^9th  she  bend, 
And  stands,  with  quiet  miea^ 

The  little  chUdren's  Mend. 

Out  in  the  field  she's  seen, 

A  simple  rustic  maid. 
In  comely  gown  of  green, 

And  clean  white  frill  arrayed ; 
Hiere  stands,  like  one  in  mood 

Of  hope  by  ftney  spun, 
Awaiting  to  be  woo'd, , 

Awaiting  to  be  won. 

The  dandy  Butterfly, 

All  exquisitely  drest^ 
Before  the  Daisy's  eye 

Displays  his  velvet  vest : 
In  vain  is  he  arrayed 

In  all  that  gaudv  show ; 
What  busineas  hath  a  maid 

With  such  a  foppish  beau  I 
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The  YUgnoit  Bee  Imt  rings 
'  For  what  he  gets  thereby ; 
Nor  comes,  except  he  brings 

His  pocket  on  hia  thigh ; 
Then  let  him  start  ssicle 

And  woo  some  wealthier  flower ; 
The  Daisy's  not  his  bride, 

fihe  hath  no  honey-dower. 

The  Qnat,  old  back-bent  fellow, 

In  fiugal  friese  coat  drest^ 
Seeks  on  her  carpet  yellow 

His  tottering  hmbe  to  rest; 
He  woos  her  with  eyes  dim. 

Voice  thin,  and  aspect  sage ; 
"What  careih  she  for  him) 

What  part  hath  youth  with  age  1 

She  lifteth  up  her  cup, 

She  gaseth  on  the  sky; 
Content,  so  looking  up, 

Wheliier  to  live  or  die ; 
Content^  in  wind  and  cold 

To  stand,  in  shine  and  shower; 
A  white-rayed  marigold, 
'   A  golden-bosomed  flower. 

!  It  is  a  pleasant  oroft 

Where  "  winged  kine  "  may  grace ; 
A  gfolden  meadow  soft. 

Quadrille-ground  for  young  &ys ; 
A  little  yellow  plot^ 

With  clean  white  pales  fenced  round. 
Each  tipt  with  Termeil  spot, 

Each  set  on  greenest  ground. 

HxHBT  Sunov. 


Nor  must  we  omit  two  others  which  maj  jtutlj  be  termed 
perennial. 

TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY, 

ov  Tummia  oite  dowh  with  tbm  PLOuaH  ih  afbh;  1786. 

Wee,  modesty  crimson-tipped  flow'r, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  em  hour; 
For  I  maun  crush  among  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r. 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 
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Alas!  its  no  thy  neebor  8weet» 
The  bonnifi  lark,  oomiMziicm  meet  t 
Bending  thee  'maiig  the  dewy  weet, 

Wi'  speckled  breast^ 
When  upward-epringing,  blythe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  i 


Cauld  blew  the  bitter-bitin;;  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble,  birth; 
Yet  oheorfully  thon  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Soarce  reared  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  f onn« 

The  flauntinff  flowers  onr  gardens  yield. 
High  sheltenng  woods  and  wa*s  maun  shield ; 
But  thou  beneath  the  random  bield 

0'  dod  or  stane^ 
Adorns  the  lintie  stibble  field. 

Unseen,  alane» 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawie  bosom  son-ward  spread ; 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  heiul 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  up-tears  thy  bed 

And  low  thou  lies  t 


EVn  thou  who  moum'st  the  Daisy's  fate^ 
That  fate  is  thine — ^no  distant  date ; 
Stem  Ruin's  plough-share  drives  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom ; 
TUl  crushed  beneath  the  furrow's  weight 

Shall  be  thy  doom.  Burkb. 


TO  A  DAISY. 


There  is  a  flower,  a  little  flower, 
With  silver  crest  and  golden  eye 
That  welcomes  ereiy  changing  hour, 
And  weathers  every  sky. 

The  prouder  beauties  of  the  field 
In  gay  but  quick  succession  shine, 
Baoe  after  race  their  honours  yield 
They  flourish  and  decline. 
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Bat  thk  BDtt]!  flower,  to  nature  dear. 
While  moons  and  stars  their  oouises  run, 
Enwreathes  the  circle  of  the  year. 
Companion  of  the  sun. 

It  smiles  upon  the  liqp  of  May, 
To  sultry  August  spreads  its  charm. 
Lights  pale  <>tober  on  his  way. 
And  twines  Deoember's  arm. 

The  purple  heath  and  golden  broom. 
On  moory  mountains  catch  the  gale^ 
O'er  lawns  the  lily  sheds  peciume» 
The  Yiolet  in  the  vale. 

But  tins  bold  floweret  cUn^  the  hill, 
Hides  in  the  forest,  haunts  the  glen. 
Plays  on  the  marsin  of  the  rill 
Peeps  round  the  fox's  den. 

Within  the  garden's  cultured  round 
It  shares  the  sweet  carnation's  bed ; 
And  blooms  on  oonseersted  ground 
In  honour  of  the  dead. 

The  hunblin  crops  its  crimson  gem, 
The  wild-bee  murmurs  on  its  breasti 
The  blue-fly  bends  its  pensile  stem, 
l4^t  o'er  the  sky-lark's  nest 

Tie  Flora's  page  — ^in  erery  place. 
In  every  sesson  fresh  and  fair ; 
It  opens  with  perennial  grace. 
And  blossoms  everywhere. 

On  waste  and  woodland,  rock  and  plain. 

Its  humble  buds  unheeded  rise ; 

The  rose  has  but  a  summer-reign ; 

The  Daisy  never  dies.  MoxraouBBT. 

''  Take  Tsaya  Souaseau)  one  of  those  little  flowers  which 
cover  all  the  pastures,  and  which  everybody  knows  by  the 
name  of  daisy.  Look  at  it  well ;  for  1  am  sure  you  would 
not  haye  raessed,  by  its  appearance,  that  this  flower,  which 
is  so  small  and  delicate,  is  really  composed  of  between  two 
and  three  hundred  flowers,  all  of  them  perfect ;  that  is, 
having  each  its  corolla,  stamens,  pistil,  and  fruit.  Eyery 
one  of  those  leaves  which  are  white  aboye  and  red  under- 
neath, and  form  a  kind  of  crown  round  the  flower,  appearing 
to  be  nothing  more  than  little  petals,  are  in  reality  so  many 
true  flowers;  and  every  one  of  those  tiny  yellow  things 
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also,  whicli  70U  see  in  the  oentre,  and  Vfhich  at  first  you 
hare,  perhaps,  taken  for  nothing  but  stamens,  are  real 
flowers.  If  you  Were  accostomed  to  botanic^  dissections 
and  were  armed  with  a  good  glass,  and  plenty  of  patience, 
it  would  be  easy  to  convince  you  of  this.  jBut  you  may 
at  least  null  out  one  of  the  white  leaves  &om  the  flower :  you 
will  at  nrst  think  that  it  is  flat  from  one  end  to  the  other ; 
but  look  carefully  at  the  end  by  which  it  was  fastened  to 
the  flower,  and  you  will  see  that  this  end  is  not  flat,  but 
round  and  hollow,  in  form  of  a  tube,  and  that  a  little  thread, 
ending  in  two  horns,  issues  from  the  tube ;  this  thread  is 
the  forked  style  of  the  flower,  which,  as  you  now  see,  is 
flat  only  at  the  top. 

Next  look  at  those  yellow  things  in  the  middle  of  the 
flower,  and  which  as  I  have  told  you  are  all  so  many 
flowers;  if  the  flower  be  sufficiently  advanced,  you  will 
see  several  of  them  open  in  the  midme,  and  even  cut  into 
several  parts.  These  are  monopetalous  corollas,  which 
expand ;  and  a  glass  will  easily  discover  in  them  the  pistil, 
ana  even  the  anthers  with  which  it  is  surrounded*  Com- 
monly the  yellow  florets  towards  the  centre  are  still  rounded 
and  closed.  These,  however,  are  flowers  like  the  others, 
but  not  yet  open ;  for  they  expand  successively  from  the 
edge  inwards.  This  is  enough  to  show  you  by  the  eye,  the 
possibility  that  all  these  small  affairs,  both  white  and  yellow, 
may  be  so  many  distinct  flowers ;  and  this  is  a  constant  fact. 
You  perceive,  nevertheless,  that  all  these  little  flowers  are 
pressed,  and  enclosed  in  a  calyx  which  is  common  to  them 
all,  and  which  is  that  of  the  daisy.  In  considering  then 
the  whole  daisy  as  one  flower,  we  give  it  a  veiy  significant 
name  when  we  call  it  a  composite  Jloiver.** 

Lastly,  we  have 

DAISIES  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

Peeps  not  a  snow-drop  in  the  bower. 

Where  never  froze  the  Bpring  ? 
A  Daisy  1  oh  I  bring  childhood's  flower, 

The  half-blown  daisy  bring  1 

Tea,  lay  the  daisy's  little  head. 

Beside  the  litUe  cheek ; 
Oh  haste  !  the  last  of  five  is  dead  \ 
.  The  childless  cannot  speak  \  Eluott. 
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We  have  gathered  otir  ''  handful  of  daiflieg*'  but  are  we 
satisfied?  No,  bo  full  are  these  early  spring  meadows 
already  of  fresh  grass  and  budding -flowerSy  breathing  out 
their  delicate  vernal  odours,  that  our  hearts  yearn  after 
&rther  wanderings  among  the  fields  of  nature  and  of 
poetry,  and  wnilst  the  fleecy  clouds  are  careering  aboye  our 
heads,  and  the  cawing  of  noisy  rooks  is  in  our  ears,  and 
our  feet  are  buried  in  fresh  herbage,  and  the  whole  ^ear 
begins  to  ''grow  lush  in  juicy  stalks,"  let  us  listen  a  httle 
longer  how  the  poets  have  gathered  sweet  fancies  and  quaint 
teachings  firom  these  gentle  eyer-recurring  objects  in  long 
past  years  as  well  as  yesterday. 

And  first  let  us  biaye  the  words  of  a  young  poet,  a  true 
worshipper  in  the  Temple  of  Nature : 

FRDIBOSES. 

Within  a  wood,  no  farther  from  the  sea 
Than  you  nii^t  hear  the  waves  dash  audibly. 
There  flowers  grew ;  the  high  hills  closing  round. 
Made  of  the  little  dell  a  fai^  ground 
For  warmth  and  greenness ;  never  winter  daze 
Invade  the  softness  of  its  tranquil  air. 
Adown  the  wood  a  lucent  stream  doth  brawl. 
And  earliest  here  the  welcome  cuckoo's  call ; 
In  the  far-distant  white-sailed  vessels  ride. 
Or  tiny  fleets  of  fishers  deck  the  tide. 
My  picture  is  top  fiiint,  but  it  may  bring 
Some  image  to  you  of  the  scenes  i  sing. 

BSBSIX  Pabkes. 


Here  still  are  old  Kerrick's 


PBIMBOSES  FILLED  WITH  MORNING  DEW. 

Why  doe  ye  weep,  sweet  babes  )    Can  tears 

Speak  griefe  in  you. 

Who  were  but  borne 
Just  as  the  modest  mome 
Teem'd  her  refrething  dewt 
Alas  you  have  not  known  that  shower 

That  marres  a  flower  ; 

Nor  felt  th'  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind ; 
Nor  are  ye  wome  with  yeares ; 
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■   Or  wittpl»  as  we^ 
Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Sach  pr«tky  flowers  ^e  to  orphans  joung), 
To  speak  by  teares  before  they  have  a  tongue. 

fipeak,  wfaimp'iinf  younglings ;  and  make  knowa 
The  reason  why 
Te  droop,  and  weep. 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep ; 
Or  childish  Inllabiel 
Or,  that  ye  hare  not  seen  as  yet 
ThoTioletl 
Or  brought  a  kisse 
From  that  sweetheart  to  this 
No,  no ;  this  sorrow,  shown 

Br  your  teares  shed, 
Wo'd  have  this  leoture  read, 
**  That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth, 
ConceiT'd  with  grief  ars^  and  with  teares  brought  forth." 


Here  in  this  old  croft,  noddmg  to  the  brees^  are  again 
flowers  from  Herrick : 


GOLDEN  DAFPODna 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

Ton  haste  away  so  soon ; 
As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 

Has  not  attain'd  his  noon. 
Stay,  stay, 

Until  the  hasting  day 
Has  run 

But  to  the  even-song; 
And  baring  pray'd  t<^gether,  we 

Will  go  with  you  along. 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  yoo. 

We  have  as  short  a  spring; 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay 

As  you  or  anything. 
We  die 

As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 
Away 

Like  to  the  summer^s  rain ; 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  mornings  dew, 

Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 
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.    And  who  does  hot  recftl  mkhjoj  Wordaiwortli's  poem  to 
the  same  beautifiil  objects  ? — 

I  wmdend  lonely  as  a  dLond 
ThBt  flottta  on  high  o'er  trIo  end  hills. 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  orowd^ 
A  host  of  golden  Daffodils. 

Beride  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 

Flntteimg  and  dancing  in  the  breese. 

ContmuouB  as  the  atan  that  ahine 

And  twinkle  in  the  milky  way. 
They  stretch  in  neyer-ending  line 

Along  the  margin  of  a  bay ; 
Ten  thonaand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 
Toaaing  their  heads  in  sprightly  danee. 

The  wayea  beeide  them  danced,  but  they 

Outdid  the  sparkling  wayee  in  glee ; 
A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 

in  such  a  jocund  company; 
I  gazed— and  gazed — ^but  little  thought 
What  wealth  to  me  the  show  had  brought 

For  oft  when  on  my  couch  I  lie. 

In  yaoant  or  in  penaiye  mood» 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 

Which  is  uie  bliss  of  solitude^ 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills. 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils* 

And  now,  as  IGss  Mitford  on  this  occasion  prefers  to  he 
alone,  ere  ve  return  home  let  us  inyisibly  accompany  her 

A-VIOLETINa. 

"  Hareh  27ti, — ^It  is  a  dull  grey  mormoff,  with  a  dewy 
feding  in  the  air ;  fresh,  but  not  wrndj ;  cod,  but  not  cold ; 
the  Terj  day  for  a  person  newly  arrived  from  the  heat,  the 
gjlare,  the  noise,  and  the  feyer  of  London,  to  plunge  into 
the  remotest  hiJ)yrinths  of  the  country,  and  regain  the 
repose  of  mind,  the  calmness  of  hearty  which  has  been  lost 
in  that  great  battle.  I  must  go  violeting — it  is  a  necessity 
— and  I  must  go  alone. 

*  *  *  GSie  common  that  I  am  now  passing — ^the  Lea, 
as  it  is  called — ^is  one  of  the  loyeliest  spots  near  my  house. 
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It  is  a  little  sheltered  scene,  retiring,  as  it  were,  firom  tiie 
village ;  sunk  amidst  higher  lands — ^hiUs  would  be  almost  too 
grand  a  word — ed^ed  on  one  side  by  our^ga^  high-road,  and 
intersected  by  another ;  and  surrounded  hj  a  most  picturesque 
confusion  of  meadows,  cottages,  fiirms,  and  orchards ;  and 
with  a  great  pond  in  one  comer,  unusually  bright  and 
clear,  giyin^  a  delighful  cheerfulness  and  day-light  to  the 
picture.  The  swallows  haunt  that  pond ;  so  do  the  children. 
There  is  a  merry  group  round  it  now ;  I  haye  seldom  seen 
it  without  one.  Children  loye  water,  clear,  bright,  sparkling 
water;  it  excites  and  feeds  their  curiosity;  it  is  motion 
and  life. 

*  *  *  A  turn  in  the  lane,  and  we  come  to  the  old 
house  standing  amongst  the  high  elms, — ^the  old  farm  house, 
which  always,  I  don't  know  why,  carries  back  my  imagi- 
nation to  Shakespeare's  days.  It  is  a  Ions  low,  irreguhr 
building,  with  one  room  at  an  angle  from  the  house, 
coyered  with  ivy,  fine,  white-veined  ivy ;  the  first  floor  of  the 
main  building;  projecting,  and  supported  by  oaken  beams, 
and  one  of  the  windows  below  with  its  old  casement  and 
long  narrow  frames,  forming  the  half  of  a  shallow  hexagon. 
A  porch,  with  seats  in  it,  surrounded  by  a  pinnacle,  pointed 
roofs  and  clustered  chimneys,  complete  the  picture !  The 
very  walls  are  crumbling  to  decay  under  a  careless  landlord 
and  a  ruined  tenant. 

Now  a  few  yards  farther  and  I  reach  the  bank.  Ah ! 
I  smell  them  already,  most  exquisite  perfume  steams  and 
liof^rs  in  this  moist  heavy  air.  Through  this  little  gate, 
and  along  the  green  south  bank  of  this  green  wheat-field, 
and  they  burst  upon  me,  the  lovely  violets,  in  tenfold  love- 
liness. The  ground  is  covered  with  them,  white  and 
purple,  enameUing  the  short  dewy  grass,  looking  but  the 
more  vividly  coloured  under  the  dull,  leaden  sky.  There 
they  lie  by  hundreds,  by  thousands.  In  former  years  I 
have  been  used  to  watch  them  from  the  tiny  green  bud, 
till  one  or  two  stole  into  bloom.  They  never  came  on  me 
before  in  such  a  sudden  and  luxuriant  glory  of  simple  beauty 
— and  I  do  really  owe  one  pure  and  genuine  pleasure  to 
feverish  London.  How  beautifully  they  are  placed  too,  on 
this  sloping  bank,  with  the  palm  branches  waving  above 
them,  full  of  early  bees,  and  mixing  their  honey^  scent 
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wiih  the  more  delicate  yiolet  odour.  How  transparent  and 
smooth  and  lusty  are  the  bunches,  full  of  sap  aud  life.  And 
there^  just  by  the  old  mossj-  root,  is  a  superb  tuft  of  prim- 
roses, with  a  yellow  butterfly  hoyerin^  over  them,  like  a 
flower  floating  on  the  air«  What  happmess  to  sit  in  this 
tufty  knoll  and  fill  my  basket  with  the  blossoms.  What  a 
renewal  of  heart  and  mind.  To  inhabit  such  a  scene  of 
peace  and  sweetness,  is  again  to  be  fearless,  gay,  and  gentle 
as  a  child.  Then  it  is  that  thought  becomes  poet^  and 
feelin£^  religion*  Then  it  is  that  we  are  happy  and  ^ood. 
Oh  that  my  whole  life  could  jpass  so,  floating  in  bbssful 
and  innocent  sensation,  enjoymg  in  peace  and  gratitude 
the  common  blessings  of  nature,  thanlmil  above  aU  for  the 
simple  habits,  the  healthful  temperament,  which  render 
them  so  dear.  Alas !  who  may  dare  eroect  a  life  of  such 
happiness?  But  I  can  at  least  snatch  and  prolong  the 
fleeting  pleasure— can  fill  my  basket  with  pure  flowers,  and 
my  he^  with  pure  thoughts — can  gladden  my  little  home 
with  their  sweetness — can  divide  my  treasures  with  one,  a 
dear  one,  who  cannot  seek  them-'Can  see  them  when  I  shut 
my  eyes,  and  dream  of  them  when  I  fall  asleep." 

THE  MOLE-CATCHER. 

"  There  are  no  more  delightful  or  unfailing  associations," 
tu^B  Bsaia  our  favourite  Miss  Mitford,  ''than  those 
afforded  by  the  various  operations  of  the  husbandman, 
and  the  changes  on  the  Mr  face  of  nature.  We  all 
know  that  busy  troops  of  reapers  come  with  the  yellow 
com ;  whilst  the  yellow  leaf  brings  a  no  less  busy  train  of 
ploughmen  and  seedsmen  preparing  the  ground  for  fresh 
harvests;  that  woodbines  and  wild  roses,  flaunting  in  the 
sloping  hedge-rows,  give  token  of  gay  bands  of  haymakers 
which  enliven  the  meadows ;  and  that  the  primroses,  which 
begin  to  unfold  their  pale  stars  by  the  sides  of  green  lanes, 
bear  marks  of  the  slow  and  weary  female  processions,  the 
sangs  of  tired  yet  talkative  bean-setters,  who  defile  twice  a 
day  through  the  intricate  mazes  of  our  cross-country  roads. 
These  are  general  associations,  as  well  known  and  as 
universally  recognised  as  union  of  mince-pies  and  Christmas. 
I  have  one  more  private  and  ^culiar — one  perhaps  the 
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more  atronglj  impressed  on  my  mind  because  the  impression 
ma^  be  almost  confined  to  myself.  The  fuU  flush  of  violetsy 
which  about  the  middle  of  March  seldom  fail  to  perfume  the 
whole  earth,  always  brings  to  my  recollection  one  solitary 
and  silent  coadjutor  of  the  huabandman's  labours,  as  unlike 
a  violet  as  possible — Isaac  Bint  the  mole-catcher. 

I  used  to  meet  him  erery  spring  when  we  lived  at  our  old 
house,  whose  park-like  paddock,  with  its  finely-dumped 
oaks  and  elms,  and  its  nchly-timbered  hedge-rows,  edging 
into  wild,  rude,  and  solemn  fir^plantations,  dark,  and  rough, 
and  hoary,  formed  for  so  many  years  my  constant  and 
fiEiypurite  walk.  Here,  especiiJly  under  the  great  horse- 
chestnut,  and  where  the  bank  rose  high  and  naked  above 
the  lane,  crowned  onl^  with  a  tuft  of  golden  brown ;  here 
the  sweetest  and  prettiest  of  wild  flowers,  whose  very  name 
hath  a  charm,  grew  like  a  carpet  under  one's  feet,  enamelling 
the  young  green  grass  with  their  white  and  purple  blossoms, 
and  loadine  the  air  with  their  delicious  fragrance ;  here  I  used 
to  come  fumost  every  morning  during  the  violet-tide ;  and 
here  almost  every  morning  I  was  sure  to  meet  Isaac  Bint. 

I  think  that  he  fixed  himself  the  more  firmly  in  my  memoir 
by  his  singular  discrepancy  with  the  beauty  and  cheerful- 
ness of  the  scenery  and  the  season.  Isaac  is  a  tall,  lean, 
gloomy  personage,  with  whom  the  clock  of  life  seems  to 
stand  still.  He  has  looked  sixty-five  for  these  last  twenty 
years ;  although  his  dark  hair  and  beard,  and  firm,  manly 
stride,  almost  contradict  the  evidence  of  his  sunken  cheelu 
and  deeply-lined  forehead.  The  stride  is  awful;  he  hath 
the  stalk  of  a  ghost.  His  whole  air  and  demeanour  savour  of 
one  that  comes  from  underground.  His  apuearance  is  ^  of 
the  earth  earthy.'  His  clotnes,  hands^  and  race,  are  of  the 
colour  of  the  mould  in  which  he  delves.  The  little  round 
traps  which  hang  behind  him  over  one  shoulder,  as  well  aa 
the  string  of  dead  moles  which  embellish  the  other,  are 
encrusted  with  dirt  like  a  tombstone ;  and  the  staff  which 
he  plunges  into  the  little  hillocks,  by  which  he  traces  the 
course  of  his  small  quarry,  returns  a  hollow  sound  aa  of 
tapping  on  the  lid  of  a  coffin.  Images  of  the  churchyard 
come,  one  does  not  know  how,  with  his  presence.  Indeed  he 
does  officiate  as  assistant  to  the  sexton  in  his  capacity  of 
gravedigger,  chosen,  as  it^  should  seem,  from  a  natural 
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fitnoBS ;  a  fine  sense  of  cangniily  in  good  Joseph  Beed,  the 
functionajT  in  question,  who  felt,  without  knowing  whj, 
that,  of  all  men  ui  the  parish,  Isaac  Bint  was  best  fitted  to 
that  solemn  office. 

His  remarkable  ^ift  of  silence  adds  much  to  the  impress 
fiion  produced  by  his  remarkable  figure.  I  don't  think  that 
I  ever  heard  him  speak  three  words  in  my  life.  An  approach 
of  that  bony  hand  to  that  earthy  leathern  cap  was  the 
greatest  effort  of  courtesy  that  my  daily  salutation  could 
extract  &om  him.  For  this  silence  Isaac  has  good  reasons* 
He  hath  a  reputation  to  support.  His  words  are  too  pre- 
cious to  be  wasted.  Our  mole-catcher,  ragged  as  he  looks, 
is  the  wise  man  of  the  yillage,  the  oracle  of  the  village  inn.*' 


March  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Bhedmonath,  which  some 
have  derived  fix)m  the  deity  Bheda,  to  whom  sacrifices  were 
offered  in  this  month ;  but  others  maintain  that  it  comes 
from  the  Saxon  nod,  i.  e.  council,  March  being  the  time 
when  the  Goths  usually  met  in  council,  previous  to  their 
wars  and  expeditions.  It  had  also  the  name  of  Klydmonath^ 
from  Xhfdf  meaning  '' stormy,"  an  epithet  which  March 
may  seem  to  have  fairly  deserved  m)m.  its  high  winds. 
iFinally  it  was  known  as  Zenct-^nonat,  ^The  month  of 
March,"  says  Yerstesan,  "  they  [the  Saxons]  called  Lenct- 
monat^  that  is,  accormng  to  our  new  orthography,  Leneth- 
month,  because  the  days  did  then  first  begin  in  length  to 
exceed  the  nights.  And  this  month  being  by  our  ancestors 
so  called  when  they  received  Christianity,  and  consequently 
therewith  the  ancient  Christian  custom  of  fasting,  they 
called  this  chief  season  of  fasting  the  fast  of  Lbstct,  because 
of  the  lenci^  manaty  werein  the  most  part  of  the  time  of 
fasting  ^ways  fell;  and  hereof  it  cometh  that  we  now  call 
it  Lent^  it  being  rather  the  fast  of  Lewt^  though  the  former 
name  of  LenUmonahhe  long  since  lost,  and  the  name  of 
March  borrowed  instead  thereof."  So  far  Yerstegan ;  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  its  present  name  of  March 
is  borrowed  from  the  Eomans,  with  whom  it  was  the  first 
month  of  the  year,  and  who  dedicated  it  therefore  to  Mars, 
as  being,  in  their  opinion,  the  father  of  their  founder 
Somulus. 
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Without  diflputing  the  daim  of  Man  to  stand  god&ther 
to  this  month,  or  of  the  Bomans,  if  they  liked  it,  to  be  his 
children,  there  are  good  astronomical  reasons  for  March 
being  the  commencement  of  the  jear,  while  January  would 
eeem  to  have  been  chosen  only  from  caprice.  So  thought 
our  ancestors,  as  well  as  the  Uomans,  and  so  too  thought 
the  Israelites  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,*  which 
enjoined  that  this  should  be  the  commencement  of  their 
sacred  year,  as  their  civil  year  began  in  September.  The 
change  with  us  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  recent  date ; 
for,  prior  to  the  September  of  1752,  our  cm/  or  Iwal  year 
he&xi  on  the  Day  of  the  Annunciation,  i.  e.,  on  the  25th 
of  March.  Now  this  was  coming  much  nearer  to  astrono- 
mical truth ;  but  unfortunately  the  so-called  historical  year 
had  for  a  long  time  begun  on  the  Day  of  the  Circumcision, 
i.  e.  the  1st  of  January ;  and  to  avoid  the  confusion  arising 
between  the  two,  it  was  enacted  that  both  should  date  firom 
the  same  period.  The  change,  no  doubt,  removed  a  cause 
of  some  confusion  in  the  calendar,  but  it  was  at  the  expense 
of  incongruity. 

Independent  of  all  other  considerations,  spring  appeared 
to  be  the  natural  beginning  of  the  year,  as  winter  is  the 
fitting  dose  of  it. 

St.  Dayid's  Day  opens  the  month,  taking  its  appellation 
firom  the  saint  of  that  name,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  and 
«ixth  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  and  died,  it  is  said,  at  the 
age  of  a  hundred  and  forty  years.  Perhaps  this  longevity 
ought  to  be  set  down  amidst  the  other  miracles  recorded  of 
St.  David. 

The  custom  of  wearing  the  leek  upon  this  day  has  been 
yariously  accounted  for.  In  the  JFb«^a  AngUhAmana  we 
'  are  told  "  that  the  Britons  on  this  day  constantly  wear  a 
leek  in  memory  of  a  notable  and  famous  victory  obtained  by 
them  over  the  Saxons,  they  during  the  battle  having  leeu 

*  **  And  the  Lord  tpake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
saying;  This  month  shidl  he  unto  you  the  heginning  of  months,  it  shall  be 
ihefint  month  of  the  year  to  you."    Exodus  zii.  1,  2. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  closely  the  PaasoTer  of  the  Jews  agrees  with  the 
time  when  the  sun  crosses  or  pauu  over  the  equator,  an  cTent  that  could 
hardly  fkil  to  be  celebrated  with  impropriate  rites  fcnd  ceremonies  amongst 
a  people  so  deroted  to  astronomy  as  the  Egyptians,  who  had  educated  Moaei, 
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in  their  hats  for  their  military  colours  and  distinction  of 
themselyes,  by  persuasion  of  St.  Dayid.  **  Other  accounts 
add  that  they  were  fighting  under  their  king  Cadwallo,  near 
a  field  in  which  that  yegetable  was  growing,  at  Hethfield  or 
Hatfield  Chase,  in  Yorkshire,  A.n.  683.  King  James  in* 
forms  us  that  the  "  Welshmen  in  commemoration  of  the 
great  fight  by  the  Black  Prince  of  Wales  do  wear  leeks  as 
their  chosen  ensigns.''  Owen  flatly  disowns  the  saint, 
imftmniTig  that  the  custom  arose  fix)m  the  Ck^mhorthaf  a 
nei^bourhr  aid  of  various  kinds  afforded  by  the  farmers  to 
any  one  of  their  class  who  was  not  able  to  help  himsel£ 
Tdb  manner  of  it  in  some  districts  was  thus ;  at  an  appointed 
time  they  all  met  to  assist  him  in  ploughing,  or  in  whateyer 
other  agricultural  service  their  help  was  needed ;  on  which 
occasion  they  each  brought  with  them  a  portion  of  leeks  to 
be  used  in  making  a  general  mess  of  pottage.  But  not 
one  of  these  accounts  appears  more  satisfactory  than  the 
other ;  and,  though  it  mi^ht  be  difficult  to  disprove  them,  it 
is  no  less  difficult  to  believe  them.  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  a  glimpse  of  truth  dawning  upon  us  from  another 
quarter.  The  onion  was  sacred  amongst  the  Egyptians; 
and,  however  we  may  account  for  it,  there  is  scarcely  a  rite 
or  ceremony  amongst  any  people  without  a  precedent  in 
one  of  earlier  date.  Keeping  this  fact  steadilv  in  view,  it 
would  seem  probable  that  the  leek,  like  the  misletoe  among 
the  Druids,  or  the  bean  among  the  Pythagoreans,  had  at 
one  time  a  mystic  and  religious  meaning,  and  that  the 
custom  has  survived  although  its  origin  has  been  forgotten. 
The  next  day  of  note  is  St.  Patbiok's  Day,  which  falls 
upon  the  17th.  Though  he  is  held  by  the  Irish  to  be  their 
patron  saint,  he  was  either  a  Scot  or  a  Welshman,  his 
original  name  being  Maenwyn^  Even  the  date  of  his  birth 
is  doubtful,  nothing  being  known  for  certain  in  this  respect 
except  that  he  was  bom  some  time  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourtieenth  century.  The  ecdesiastical  name  of  Patridus 
was  given  to  him  by  Pope  Celestine,  when  he  consecrated 
him  a  bishop,  and  sent  him  over  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  wild  natives  within  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
Upon  landmg  at  Wicklow,  in  433,  he  imme^tely  com- 
menced his  task  of  preaching  and  converting;  but  his 
hearers  took  in  veiy  ill  part  this  attack  upon  their  old 
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religion,  and  were  mA  stoning  him  to  dieath,  when  he 
plucked  up  a  trefoil  07  the  root  and  aaked,  ''  Is  it  not  as 
feasible  for  the  Father,  Son,  and  H0I7  GHiost,  as  for  these 
three  leaves  thus  to  grow  upon  a  single  stalk  ?"  So  oon- 
vinoed,  they  tell  us,  were  the  Irish  1^  this  happj  illustra- 
tion, that  thej  at  once  renounced  their  paganism  and  allowed 
the  eood  bishop  to  baptise  them  on  the  spot. 

If  such  indeed  were  the  case,  it  must  be  allowed  they  had 
a  marvellous  proneness  to  conviction.  We  fear,  however^ 
the  legend  mav  be  disputed  by  the  incredulous,  who  hi^pen 
to  recollect  tnat  the  Druids  used  the  trefoil  fbr  medical 
purposes,  and  that  they  hdd  the  mystic  number,  three^  in 
nigh  veneration,  deeming  the  misletoe  sacred  because  its 
leaves  and  berries  grew  m  clusters  of  three  united  to  one 
stem.  Not  beinff  gifted  with  the  proper  desree  of  Cuth, 
such  sceptics  might  be  inclined  to  iiuer  that  the  wearing  of 
the  shamrock  on  a  particular  day,  like  the  Welshman's 
badge  of  the  leek,  was  merely  the  Christian  adoption  of 
some  forgotten  paean  custom,  or  else  that  it  proceeded  fix>m 
the  regara  in  whidi  the  herb  was  held  for  its  medicinal 
properties.  The  two  suppositions  are  so  far  from  h&ns 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  that  they  mi^ht  be  considered 
as  cause  and  effect,  this  triad  of  leaves  being  one  reason  for 
attributing  to  the  herb  its  sanative  virtues. 

In  Ireland  this  day  is  one  of  national  rejoicing,  the  saint 
being  in  high  odour  for  his  numerous  mirades,  the  most 
useful  of  ^vniich  was  unquestionably  his  driving  all  noxious 
reptiles  out  of  the  country,  and  forbidding  them  to  return, 
under  penalty  it  may  be  presumed,  of  spiritual  censure. 
Even  spiders  were  included  in  the  general  ban ;  nor  is  it 
any  impeachment  of  the  truth  of  the  record  that  the  pro- 
hibition has  long  since  ceased  to  have  effect  except  in  the 
eyes  of  the  faithful,  who  are  gifted  with  a  clearness  of 
vision  unfortunately  denied  to  the  Sassenach  and  the 
unbeliever. 

Another  feature  of  this  day  remains  to  be  noticed.  Tn 
Februarv  1783,  a  brotherhood  was  created  by  letters  patent, 
under  the  name  of  "  Knights  of  the  Illustrious  Order  of 
Saint  Patrick ; "  and  for  the  more  grace  of  the  new  insti- 
tution the  sovereim  of  the  day  was  to  be  its  head,  under 
whom  were  fifteen  knights  companions^  while  "  the  lieutenant 
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general,  and  general  governor  of  Ireland,  or  the  lord  deputy 
or  deputies,  or  lords  justices,  or  other  chief  governor  or 
governors  for  the  time  heing,  were  to  officiate  as  deputy 
grand-masters."  By  the  statutes  of  the  order  the  badge  is 
to  be  of  gold,  surmounted  with  a  wreath  of  shamrock,  in 
this  instance  understood  to  mean  trefoil,  surrounding  a 
golden  circlet,  on  which  is  the  motto  of  the  brotherhood  in 
ktters  of  the  same — QuU  separahit  ? — with  the  date  of  their 
foundation,  encircling  Saint  ratrick's  cross  yi^«,  surmounted 
with  a  trefoil  vert^  each  leaf  charged  with  an  imperial  crown 
or,  upon  a  field  argent.  This  badge,  encircled  with  rays 
in  form  of  a  silver  star  of  eight  points,  four  greater  and  four 
lesser,  is  directed  to  be  worn  on  the  left  side  of  the  outer 
garment. 

Lad^Day,  or  the  Bay  of  Annunciation,  is  only  an  abridg- 
ment of  Chir  Lady^8-Vay^  and  is  peculiarly  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  from  its  having  been  the  season  when 
the  angel  announced  to  her  that  she  should  bring  forth 
a  Son.  Its  near  approach  to  the  vernal  equinox,  one  of 
the  natural  divisions  of  the  year,  was,  it  may  be  supposed, 
the  reason  of  its  being  called  Quarter-Day,  since  it  marks, 
though  not  quite  correctly,  the  first  of  the  four  quarters. 
Beyond  this,  the  month  has  no  day  requiring  a  particular 
notice. 

So  familiar  ib  Lady-Day  that  there  is  a  story  told  in 
Hone's  Every  Day  Book,  of  a  gentleman  in  the  country 
writing  to  a  lady  of  rank  in  London,  who  directed  his  letter 
to  "  The  Twenty-Fifth  of  March,  6,  Foley  Place,  London," 
and  that  it  was  duly  delivered  to  Lady  i)ay  at  the  above 
address. 

SPRING. 

O  Spring  t  of  hope,  and  love,  and  youth,  and  gladness, 
Wind-winged  emblem  I  brightest,  best,  and  fairest ! 

IVbenoe  oomest  thou,  when,  with  dark  winter^s  sadness, 
The  tears  that  fade  in  sunny  smiles  thou  sharest  f 

Sister  of  joy,  thou  art  the  child  who  weareet 
Thy  mother's  dying  smile,  tender  and  sweet; 

Thy  mother  autumn,  for  whose  graye  thou  bearest 
fVesh  flowers,  and  beams  like  flowers,  with  gentle  feet. 
Disturbing  not  the  leaves  which  are  her  winding- sheet. 

Shsllet. 
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Tlirniiyh  the  copse  where  iLe 

ft>x  ia  found. 
Ami  tJ¥er  the  brook    at  a 

tnigbty  bound; 
And  over  the  bigb  landPi  and 

over  the  low, 
O'er  fiirrowa,  o'er  meadows^ 

the  huntcra  go- 

Bakei  Cornwall 
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1.  I  Aprti  Fool  Do  J.  I 

%    Battle  orCotwaluvtcii,  isoT. 
3.    Bimhop  Heber  died,  r  liSi; 
4»    OliVBT  GiUdamitb  died,  1774 
*     Biitkh  Uufleum  iustllut  W/a 

Old  Lady  Day. 

Loi^  Cbntiiain  tJiken  ill,  iTTfi 

Ix^reiuo  de*  Medici  ditd.  149' 

L(3ttl  Bucon  died.  1629. 

Huffo  Onitlm  Iwm,  1583,  i 

WillUni  and  Marj^  crown.  lii&O 

Dr.  Ymaw  died.  l7tJj. 

Haj]clel  dJfid^  37M. 

Otwaj  died.  If^'i, 

FufliiUdiod,  l^j. 

Battle  nfC!illf.<t«ii.  174*1. 

Bei^fttiiiii  PrutikJmdied,  IVPO. 

AmQrioftu  Kcyoliuiciin  com.  1  TT.'j 

Lord  Bjrom  died,  1&24. 

Cromwell  expclkd  Par.  1633 

Henry  IV.  died,  1471. 

Paictof  All  k-Chiii>tl]e.  Ifi6&, 

StiAkenKjareboni,].,'^;  d  ItUei 

Defoe  died,  ITSl. 

Fenn  rd.  ip-L  of  PeimHyL,  1682 

Hume  bom,  1711, 

Gibbou  bom,  1737. 

Capi.CoDkiyic.  in  Dot.  Ik  v.  1770 

Bir  lUlpb  PoroT  killed.  Hfna. 

WftihiDgtonH  lHtPrB8.tr.  a.  nstj, 
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Appetr,  appear, 

And  you,  soft  winds  to  elear. 

That  dance  upon  the  leaTe%  and  make  them  aing 

(}entle  love-lays  to  the  spring, 

Gilding  all  the  Tales  below, 

Raise  their  forms  from  under  ground 

With  a  soft  and  happy  sound. 

Flbtchib. 

Now  daisies  pied,  and  yiolets  blue^ 

And  lady-smocks  all  siWer  white^ 
And  euckoo>buds  of  yellow  hue 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight : 
The  cuckoo  now  on  erery  tree 

Sings,  Cuckoo— cuckoo. 

Sbakkspeakx. 

Thx  distinguishing  chaiacteristic  of  the  weather  during 
this  month  is  fickleness ;  the  most  lovelj  sunshinj  days  are 
succeeded  by  others,  which  by  the  force  of  contrast  often 
seem  the  most  unpleasant  of  any  in  the  jesr ;  the  bright 
green  of  the  fresh  leaves,  and  the  deUghtnil  view  of  newly 
opened  flowers,  are  too  frequently  obscured  by  clouds,  and 
chilled  by  rough  wintry  blasts. 

The  most  perfect  image  of  spring,  however,  is  exhibited 
in  this  month ;  no  production  is  yet  come  to  maturity,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  warm  gleams  and  gentle  showers  have 
the  most  powerful  effect  in  hastemng  that  universal 
springing  of  the  vegetable  tribes,  whence  the  season  derives 
ite  appellation. 

AfffQ  generally  begins  with  raw  unpleasant  weather,  the 
influence  of  the  equinoctial  storms  m  some  degree  still 
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preyailing.     Its  opening  is  thus  described  in  a  poem  of 
Mr.  Warton's— 

Mindfiil  of  disaster  past, 
And  shrinking  at  the  northern  blast, 
The  sleety  storm  returning  still, 
The  morning  hoar,  the  evening  chill ; 
Reluctant  comes  the  timid  spring ; 
Scaroe  a  bee,  with  airy  ring, 
Murmurs  the  blossomed  bougha  aroimd, 
That  clothe  the  garden's  southern  bound  : 
Scarce  a  sickly  straggling  flower 
Becks  the  rough  oasfle's  rifted  tower  : 
Scarce  the  hardy  primrose  peepe 
From  the  dark  dell's  entanglixig  steeps. 
*  *  •  •  • 

Fringing  the  forest^s  devious  edge 
Half  robed  appears  the  hawthorn  hedge  ; 
Or  to  the  distant  eye  displays 
Weakly  green  its  budding  sprays. 


^>^ 


SWALLOWS. 

Earlj  in  the  month,  that  welcome  guest  and  harbinger 
of  summer,  the  swallow,  returns.*    Of  this  genus  of  birds 

*  Stanley  tells  na  **  that  the  flight  of  the  common  swallow  has  been  com- 
puted at  ninety  miles,  that  of  the  swift  at  nearly  one  handled  and  eighty 
miles  per  hour.     We  can    scarcely  indeed    calculate  or  limit  the   qieed 
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there  are  four  species  that  yisit  our  island,  all  of  which 
are  known  by  the  shortness  of  their  legs,  the  extent  of  their 
wings,  and  the  ease  and  swiftness  of  their  flight,  by  which 
thej  escape  the  attacks  of  the  kite  and  sparrow-hawk,  that 
commit  such  haroc  among  the  other  small  birds.  The 
kind  first  seen  is  the  chimney  swallow,  remarkable  by  its 
long-forked  tail  and  red  breast,  and  by  a  twittering  note, 
on  account  of  which  it  might,  perhaps,  with  no  great 
impropriety,  be  called  a  singing  bird ;  it  makes  its  nest  in 
chimneys.  At  first,  here  and  there,  only  one  appears, 
glancing  by  as  if  scarcely  able  to  endure  the  cold. 

The  bwbIIow  for  a  moment  seen, 
SkimB  in  haste  the  village  green. 

But  in  a  few  days  their  number  is  greatly  increased,  and 
they  sport  with  much  seeming  pleasure  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine. The  second  in  the  order  of  arrival  is  the  house- 
martin,  which  constructs  its  nest  of  clay  under  the  eaves  of 
houses  and  in  the  comers  of  windows :  this  is  the  most 
numerous  species,  and  is  known  by  its  white  breast  and 
hlack  back.  The  next  species  ia  the  sand-martin;  this  is 
the  smallest  of  the  genus,  being  called  in  Spain  the 
mountain  butterffy:  its  favourite  residence  is  in  a  steep 
saodbank  above  a  large  pool  or  river,  in  which  it  scoops  out 
holes  to  the  depth  of  about  two  feet,  and  in  this  secure 
retreat  deposits  its  eggs.  The  largest  species,  and  that 
which  arrives  the  lat^t,  is  the  swS;,  known  by  its  lofty 
and  remarkably  rapid  flight :  these  are  seen  in  fine  mornings 
sporting  about  and  displaying  their  various  evolutions  at  a 
vast  height  in  the  air :  and  in  the  evening  the  males  collect 
together  in  parties  of  ten  or  a  dozen,  approach  nearer  the 

which  can  be  produced  by  the  effort  of  a  wing's  vibration.  Truly  maj  tbe 
coimtzy  people  in  manj  parts  of  England  designate  the 

Martin  and  the  swallow, 

Qod  Almighty's  bow  and  arrow." 

And  reflecting  upon  the  almost  miraculous  speed  of  a  little  bird's  wing,  do 
ve  Bot  feel  most  sensiblj  the  wonderful  appropriateness  of  the  popular  belief 
which  has  clothed  tbe  angels  of  God  with  mighty,  strong  pinions,  upon 
which,  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  they  wing  their  way  through  the 
QAlTerw. — ^En. 
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ground,  and  hurry  round  the  tops  of  large  buildings, 
uttering  at  the  same  time  a  piercing  scream,  by  way  of 
serenade  to  their  mates,  who  make  their  nests  under  the 
tiles  of  houses. 

As  these  birds  live  on  insects,  their  appearance  is  a 
certain  proof  that  many  of  this  minute  class  of  animals  are 
now  abroad  from  their  winter  retreats. 

Another  pleasing  occurrence  in  this  month  is  the  pairing 
of  birds,  their  assiduity  in  building  nests,  and  the  yarious 
melody  with  which  the  groves  are  mled. 

Every  copse 
Deep-tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bush 
Bending  with  dewy  moisture,  o'er  the  headfl 
Of  the  coy  choristers  that  lodge  within, 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony.  Thombok. 

The  nightingale,  that  most  enchanting  of  songsters,  is 
heard  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  swallow. 

First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's  bill. 

Milton. 

It  sings  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  but  in  the  day-time 
its  voice  is  drowned  in  the  multitude  of  performers:  on 
which  account  the  poets  have  always  made  me  song  of  the 
nightingale  a  nocturnal  serenade. 

Sweet  bird  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly. 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ! 

Thee,  chauntress,  oft,  the  woods  among 

I  woo  to  hear  thy  even  song.  Mn/roN. 

The  singing  of  birds  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  language 
of  courtship :  "  All  this  waste  of  music  is  the  voice  of  love," 
says  Thomson ;  but  though  for  the  most  part  it  is  coin- 
cident with  the  pairing  and  hatching  of  birds,  yet  there  are 
several  circumstances  which  show  it  to  be  rather  the  effect 
of  a  particular  state  of  the  body,  depending  considerably  oa 
the  weather,  and  in  a  great  measure  instinctive,  that  is, 
involuntary f  than  the  consequence  of  the  sentiment  of  love 
or  desire.  If  a  bird  be  made  prematurely  to  moult,  he  will 
be  in  song  while  the  rest  are  out  of  song.  A  solitary 
nightingale,  or  any  other  bird  kept  in  a  cage,  will  not  only 
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sing  in  tliat  situation,  but  will  continue  his  note  seyeral 
weeks  longer  than  one  that  is  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  well 
being  much  earlier :  and  seyeral  birds,  even  when  at  liberty, 
as  the  redbreast,  blackbird,  and  thrush,  recommence  their 
song  in  autumn,  as  the  woodbine  and  some  other  plants 
blossom  again  at  that  time  of  the  year ;  the  scent  indeed  of 
the  flowers  is  fainter,  in  this  respect  corresponding  with  the 
birds  just  mentioned,  whose  notes  are  less  sprightly,  and 
with  longer  intervals  of  silence  than  in  spring.  The  reason 
of  the  yemal  singing  of  birds  being  superior  to  the  autumnal 
is  probably  owing  to  greater  vigour  of  body  at  one  time 
than  the  other.  Diuring  the  winter,  if  birds  nave  but  little 
to  eat,  yet  they  have  nothing  to  do  except  providing  them- 
selves with  food ;  and  the  increased  stimulus  of  the  weather 
in  spring,  together  with  the  plenty  of  animal  food  that  they 
then  feed  upon,  such  as  worms,  grubs  of  insects,  &c.,  gives 
them  strength  and  spirits  for  singing  and  propagating. 
But  in  autumn  the  case  is  widely  different ;  the  weather 
itself  indeed  may  be  as  favourable  to  encourage  the  singine 
of  birds  as  in  the  spring,  though  perhaps  the  languor  and 
decrease  of  stren^h  may  be  greater  from  the  summer  heats 
than  the  seventy  of  winter;  the  fiitigue,  however,  of 
bringing  up  a  brood  of  young,  the  illness  during  the 
moulting  season,  and  the  change  in  food  from  worms  to 
seed^  and  other  vegetable  productions,  afford  a  sufficient  and 
obvious  reason  why  the  singing  of  birds  should  be  only 
partially  renewed  in  autumn. 

In  April  ducks  and  geese  hatch.  The  young  ones  are 
corered  with  a  yellow  down,  and  take  to  the  wat^  instantly 
on  leaving  the  shell,  where  they  afford  a  pleasing  sight  as 
they  sail  under  convoy  of  their  dams. 

Another  of  the  most  striking  events  of  this  month  is  the 
renewal  of  the  cuckoo's  note,  which  is  generally  heard 
about  the  middle  of  April.  The  simple  monotonous  call, 
whence  its  name  is  derived,  has  commanded  attention  in  all 
countries;  and  several  rustic  sayings,  and  the  names  of 
seyeral  plants  which  flower  at  this  time,  are  derived  from 
it ;  as  the  eudoo-^otoer^  or  lady-smock,  the  euchoo-pint,  or 
arum :  and  in  Attica,  the  arrival  of  this  bird  being  at  the 
time  when  the  fruit  of  the  flg-tree  (for  which  the  territory 
of  Athens  was  celebrated)  made  its  appearance,  the  cuckoo 
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and  a  young  fig  were  called  bj  the  same  name  (kokkv$) 
coccuz. 

Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  wood, 

Attendant  on  the  spring  I 
Now  heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat» 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 

Soon  as  the  daisy  decks  the  green. 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hear  : 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path, 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year  1 

Delightful  visitant !  with  thee, 

I  bail  the  time  of  flowers. 
When  HeaTen  is  filled  with  music  sweet 

Of  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  school-boy,  wandering  in  the  wood 

To  pull  the  flowers  so  gav, 
Starts,  thy  curious  voice  to  hear. 

And  imitates  thy  lay.  LoGAir. 

It  IB  upon  this  coincidence  between  the  arriyal  of  birds 
and  the  flowering  of  plants,  that  natural  calendars  have 
been  attempted  to  be  constructed.  It  would  indeed  be 
returning  to  the  earliest  ages  of  ignorance  and  barbarism 
were  we  to  make  use  of  such  a  calendar,  however  perfect 
in  its  kind,  in  civil  transactions,  as  we  are  in  possession  of 
unvarying  modes  of  calculating  the  lapse  of  time  bj  the 
assistance  of  astronomy;  but  the  very  circumstance  that 
unfits  a  natural  calendar  for  civil  use,  renders  it  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  farmer  and  gardener,  whose 
business  is  so  materially  affected  by  the  irregular  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  seasons.  For  example,  the  time  of  sheep- 
shearing,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  fixed  to  any  particular 
week,  much  less  to  any  certain  day;  for  this  operation 
cannot  be  performed  safely  till  warm  weather  is  thoroughly 
established ;  it  would  be  absurd,  therefore,  to  fix  the  second 
week  in  June  for  this  business,  since  the  latter  end  of  May 
in  very  favourable  years,  and  the  close  of  June  in  unfavour- 
able ones  might,  according  to  circumstances,  be  the  most 
proper  time :  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  is  necessary  to 
the  olossoming  of  the  elder-tree,  and  as  the  season  is  early 
or  late,  so  will  be  the  time  of  this  plant's  flowering ;  and  aa 
an  equal  degree  of  heat  is  requisite  before  sheep  ought  to  be 
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sheared,  according  to  the  season  of  elder-blossoms  will  yarj 
the  time  of  sheep-shearing. 

The  cuckoo's  arriyal  is  regularly  preceded  some  days  bj 
that  of  the  wry-neck,  a  small  bird,  smgular  in  its  attitudes 
and  plumage,  and  Hying  on  ants  and  insects  that  harbour 
in  the  bark  of  trees,  which  it  extracts  by  means  of  its  long 
tongue,  furnished  with  a  sharp  bon;^  tip.  This  bird  has 
also  a  peculiar  note  or  ciy,  easily  (ustinguished  by  those 
who  haye  once  heard  it. 

The  other  summer  birds  of  passage  that  arriye  during 
this  month,  usually  make  their  appearance  in  the  following 
order:  the  ring-ousel,  red-start,  yellow-wren,  swift,  white- 
throat,  grasshopper-Lurk,  and  willow-wren.  Yarious  kinds 
of  insects  are  seen  about  this  time,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  gryUu9  gryllotdlpoy  or  mole-cricket  This 
singular  animal  is  distinguished  by  its  low,  dull,  jarring 
note,  continued  for  a  long  time  without  intermission,  like 
the  chattering  of  the  fern-owl ;  but  still  more  so  by  the 
peculiar  structure  of  its  fore-feet,  which  are  exceeainely 
strong,  and  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  mole,  whence  this 
insect  deriyes  its  name.  Anatomists  also  haye  discoyered 
so  great  a  conformity  between  its  internal  structure,  and 
that  of  the  ruminating  quadrupeds,  as  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  this  animal,  like  them,  chewi  the  cud. 

The  mole-cricket  inhabits  the  sides  of  canals  and  swampy 
wet  soils,  in  which,  just  below  the  surfS&ce,  it  forms  lone 
winding  burrows,  and  a  chamber  neatly  smoothed  and 
rounded,  of  the  size  of  a  moderate  snuff-box,  in  which,  about 
the  middle  of  May,  it  deposits  its  eggs,  to  the  number  of 
nearly  a  hundred.  The  ridges,  which  they  raise  in  their 
subterraneous  progress,  interrupt  the  eyenness  of  ^ayel 
walks,  and  the  hayoc  they  commit  in  beds  of  young  cabbages, 
legumes,  and  flowers,  renders  them  yery  unwelcome  guests 
in  a  garden. 

Seyeral  species  of  that  elegant  tribe  of  insects  the 
HbeUula,  or  dragon-fly,  about  this  time  emerge  from  the 
water,  in  which  they  pass  their  awrelia  state.* 

*  The  poetiotl  reader  will  real  Tennyion't  loTelj  liuet  iit  «  The  Two 
Voices" 

To-day  I  aaw  the  dngon-flj 

Come  from  the  welli  where  he  did  lie. 
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The  formiea  herculanea^  or  hone-ant,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  month  recommences  its  annual  labours ;  this  species  is 
about  three  times  the  size  of  the  common  black  ant,  and 
inhabits  the  pine  forests  of  Scotland,  and  the  rockj  woods 
of  England  and  Wabs,  in  which  it  erects  a  large  conical 
nest,  two  feet  or  more  in  height,  composed  of  leares  and 
small  twigs. 

The  Bimke,  too,  the  large  bat,  and  shell-snails,  quit  their 
winter  retirements  at  this  period;  and  on  mild  evenings 
earth-worms  come  out  of  theur  holes  in  search  of  food,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  propagation. 


An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil 
Of  his  old  hask :  from  head  to  tail 
Came  out  clear  plates  of  sapphire  maiL 

He  dried  his  wings ;  like  gauxe  they  grew ; 
Through  crofts  and  pastures  wet  with  dew 
A  living  flash  of  light  he  flew. 

Miss  Mitlbrd,  who  is  ever  an  accurate  and  intelligent  observer  of  nature,  tolls 
us,  that  **  walking  along  the  meadows  one  bright  sunny  afternoon,  a  year  or 
two  back,  and  rather  late  in  the  season,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  a 
curious  circumstance  in  natural  history.  Standing  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  I  remarked  a  singular  appearance  on  a  large  tuft  of  flags.  It  looked 
like  bunches  of  flowers,  the  leaves  of  which  seemed  dark,  yet  transparent, 
intormingled  with  brilliant  tubes  of  bright  blue  or  shining  green.  On  examin- 
ing this  phenomenon  mora  closely,  it  turned  out  to  be  several  clusters  of 
dragon-flies  just  emerged  from  their  deformed  chrysalis  state,  and  stQl  toi^d 
and  motionless  from  the  wetness  of  their  filmy  wingK  Half  an  hour  later  we 
returned  to  the  spot,  and  they  were  gone.  We  had  seen  them  at  the  very 
moment  when  beauty  was  complete,  and  animation  dormant.  I  have  since 
found  nearly  a  similar  account  of  this  curious  process  in  Mr.  Bingley's  very 
entertaining  work  called  '  Animal  Biography.'  ** — En. 
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exerts  its  in- 
fluence upon  the 
rest  of  nature,  now 
leave  the  deep 
holes  and  sheltered  bottoms,  where  they  passed  the  winter, 
and  wandering  about  in  search  of  food,  again  offer  themselyes 
to  the  angler — 

Beneath  a  willow  long  fonook, 
The  fiaher  seeks  his  custom'd  nook ; 
And  bursting  through  the  crackling  sedge 
That  crowns  the  current's  careru'd  edge, 
He  startles  from  the  bordering  wood 
The  bttihful  wildnluok's  early  brood. 

Wabton. 
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Many  trees  come  into  blossom  during  this  month,  and 
form  a  most  agreeable  spectacle,  as  well  on  account  of  their 
beauty,  as  the  promise  which  they  give  of  future  benefits. 
The  blackthorn  or  sloe  leads  the  way,  and  is  succeeded  by 
the  apricot,  peach,  nectarine,  cherry,  and  plum :  but  though 

Hope  waits  upon  the  flowery  prime, 

yet  it  is  an  anxious  time  for  the  possessor,  as  the  fairest 
prospect  of  a  plentiful  increase  is  often  blighted  by  the 
frequent  return  of  frosty  winds. 

Abortive  as  the  flrst-bom  bloom  of  aprmg 
Nipped  by  the  lagging  rear  of  winter's  fjrost. 

MiLTOK. 

Gowper  describes  the  same  circumstance  in  the  following 
lines: — 

Spring  is  bat  the  child 
Of  churlish  Winter,  in  her  froward  moods 
Discovering  much  the  temper  of  her  sire. 
For  oft,  as  if  in  her  the  stream  of  mild 
Maternal  nature  had  reversed  its  course, 
She  brings  her  infants  forth  with  many  smiles, 
But  once  delivered,  kills  them  with  a  frown. 

Taek,IIL 

Those  of  the  earlier  plants  that  now  most  strike  the  eye, 
are  the  primrose  and  wood*sorrel  under  hedges ;  the  wood 
anemone  in  dry  woods  and  thickets ;  the  wood  crowfoot  and 
marsh-marigold  in  wet  marshy  places ;  and  the  lady-smock 
or  cuckoo-flower  in  meadows. 

The  farmer  is  still  busied  in  sowing  different  sorts  of 
^rain  and  seeds  for  fodder,  for  which  purpose  dry  weather 
IS  yet  suitable ;  thoufi;h  plentiful  showers  at  due  interrals 
are  desirable  for  feeding  the  young  grass  and  springing 
com. 

AN  APRIL  SONG. 

Laud  the  first  spring  daisies  ; 

Ghaunt  aloud  their  praises; 

Send  the  children  up 

To  the  high  hill's  top; 

Tax  not  the  strength  of  their  young  hands 

To  increase  your  Unds. 
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Gather  the  piimroees; 

Make  hand^iU  into  podee  ; 

Take  them  to  the  little  girls  who  are  at  work  in  mills : 

Pluck  the  violets  blue, — 

Ah,  pluck  not  a  few  1 

Knoweet  thou  what  good  thoughts  from  Heaven  the  violet  instils  ? 

Give  the  children  holidays, 

(And  let  these  be  jolly  days) 

Grant  freedom  to  the  childien  in  this  joyous  spring ; 

Better  men,  hereafter. 

Shall  we  have  for  laughter 

Freely  shouted  to  the  woods»  till  all  the  echoes  ring. 

Send  the  children  up 

To  the  high  hill's  top. 

Or  deep  into  the  wood's  i 

To  woo  Springes  < 


See,  the  birds  together. 

In  this  splendid  weather, 

Worship  God,— (for  he  is  Qod  of  birds  as  well  as  men) ; 

And  each  feathered  neighbour 

Enters  on  his  labour, — 

Sparrow,  robin,  redpole,  finch,  the  linnet,  and  the  wren. 

As  the  year  advances, 

Trees  their  naked  branches 

dlothe,  and  seek  your  pleasure  in  their  green  apparel. 

Insect  and  wild  beast 

Keep  no  Lent>  but  feast ; 

Spring  breathes  upon  the  earth,  and  their  joy 's  increased. 

And  the  rejoicing  birds  break  forth  in  one  loud  caroL 

Ah,  come  and  woo  the  spring; 

List  to  the  birds  that  sing ; 

Pluck  the  primroses ;  pluck  the  violets  ,* 

Pluck  the  daisies. 

Sang  their  praises ; 

Friendship  with  the  flowers  some  noble  thought  begets. 

CSome  forth  and  gather  these  sweet  elves, 

(More  witching  are  they  than  the  £ftys  of  old.) 

Gome  forth  and  gather  them  yourselves, 

Learn  of  these  gentle  flowers^  whose  worth  is  more  than  gold. 

Gome,  come  into  the  wood ; 

Pierce  into  the  bowers 

Of  these  gentle  flowers, 

Which,  not  in  solitude, 

Dwell,  but  with  each  other  keep  society  ; 

And,  with  a  simple  piety. 

Are  ready  to  be  woven  into  garlands  for  the  good. 
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Or,  upon  summer  earth. 

To  die,  in  virgin  worth. 

Or  to  be  strewn  before  the  bride. 

And  the  bridegroom,  by  her  side. 

Come  forth  on  Sundays ; 

Come  forth  on  Mondays ; 

Come  forth  on  any  day ; 

Children,  come  forth,  to  play  : — 

Wiirship  the  God  of  Nature  in  your  childhood; 

Worship  Him  at  your  tasks  with  best  endeavour ; 

Worship  Him  in  your  sports ;  worship  Him  ever ; 

Worship  Him  in  the  wildwood ; 

Worship  Him  amidst  the  flowers ; 

In  the  green- wood  bowers ; 

Pluck  the  buttercups,  and  raise 

Your  voices  in  His  pi'aise. 

Howitt's  Journal. 
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BIRDS. 

In  Aprils  the  "  bird- world  *'  is 

in  the  Tery  height  of  ita  '^  aeaaan.*' 
Many  birds  are  arriving  from  their 
long  travels ;  many  are  waging 
amorous  musical  war  with  the 
ardour  of  the  old  Minne- Sanger 
upon  the  Wartburg,  whilst  tbe 
critical  ben-birds  sit  aloft  in  their 
bowers  ''queens  of  love  and 
beaut  J  j"  awaiting  to  crown  with 
love  the  victor  poets.  Here  and 
there,  too,  nesta  are  already  built, 
and  patieat  mother-birds  may  be 
seen  brooding  in  love  over  their 
delicate  eggs.  At  such  a  time, 
when  every  grove,  copse,  and  dijigle 
reaounds  with  the  sweet  jargon  j  rigs 
of  love  and  joy,  we  especially  feel 
attracted  with  affection  towards 
thoee  wonderful  little  creatui^es, 
and  read  with  eepecial  interest  any- 
thing w^hich  can  throw  light  upon 
tbeir  physical  nature  and  habits^. 
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In  the  last  edition  of  Bechstein's  "  Cage  Birds*'*  we  meet 
with  some  most  interesting  remarks  regarding 

The  Yoicb  avd  Soire  or  Bi&ns. 

"  Every  species  of  bird  has  a  peculiarity  of  voice  possessed 
by  no  other.  By  this  variety  of  vocal  endowment,  birds 
are  not  only  distinguished  above  the  rest  of  the  animal 
creation,  but  are  enabled  to  express  to  one  another  their 
wants  and  passions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  power 
of  communication  exists  not  only  between  the  sexes,  but 
between  all  individuals  of  the  same  species.  The  least 
experienced  observer  of  nature  knows  that  the  approach  of 
danger  is  expressed  by  a  universally  intelligible  cry ;  which, 
if  uttered  by  the  wren,  for  instance,  is  understood  by  the 
turkey-cock,  and  vice  versd.  Of  whatever  species  the  one 
may  be,  which  first  perceives  the  approach  of  a  bird  of  prey, 
it  is  able  to  excite  the  attention  of  all  birds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  it:s  peculiar  cry  of  warning.  As  soon  as  the 
blue-tit  utters  her  Ist!  so  indicative  of  fear  and  terror, — 
which,  nevertheless,  she  seems  sometimes  to  do  from  pure 
love  of  mischief, — the  wood  is  silent  in  an  instant;  and 
every  bird  either  listens  for  the  enemy's  comine,  or  hastens 
to  the  aid  of  the  comrade  who  is  attacked.  This  peculiarity 
is  so  marked,  that  fowlers  have  not  failed  to  turn  it  to 
purposes  of  profit.  They  build  a  hut,  roof  it  with  green 
boughs,  and  cover  the  roof  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  umed 
twigs.  They  then  display  a  screech-owl  or  other  bird  of 
prey,  imitate  the  sonorous  cry  of  a  ja^  or  woodpecker  in 
fear  and  distress ;  and  birds  of  every  size  and  speciea  flock 
to  the  hut,  and  are  caught. 

'^  The  tones  of  happmesa  and  joy,  by  which  one  bird  is 
able  to  call  forth  from  another  a  simili^  expression  of  feel- 
ing, seem  to  be  almost  as  universally  inteUigible.  Nor  is 
this  joy  shown  by  song  alone;  although  when  one  little 
creature  begins  to  sing,  the  whole  wood,  or  the  whole  room, 
soon  manifests  its  sympathy  by  a  general  chorus.  The 
same  is  frequently  indicated  by  single  notes.    In  spring 

*  BechtteiD*!  Cage  and  Chamber  Dirda,  including  Sweet't  Warblera,  with 
numeroui  platet.     Bohn'a  Illuatntcd  Libimrjr.     1858. 
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and  aatunm,  a  great  yarietj  of  species  may  often  be  noticed 
in  hedges  and  bushes,  which  seem  to  take  a  great  delight  in 
the  utterance  of  a  common  cry.  Again,  when  in  confine- 
ment, birds  ma^  often  be  induced  to  sing  hj  various  noises, 
loud  conversation,  and  above  all,  by  instrumental  music; 
though  on  wild  birds  these  means  would  produce  no  other 
effect  than  to  frighten  them  awaj.* 

''In  manj  cases  also  different  species  have  a  language, 
which  seires  for  various  purposes  of  mutual  communication. 
For  instance,  ravens,  crows,  jackdaws,  A;c.,  understand  and 
reapond,  both  by  voice  and  action,  to  each  other's  call.  By 
imitating  the  call  of  the  yellow-hammer,  the  fowler  succeeds 
in  taking  the  ortolan,  the  snow-bunting,  the  reed-bunting, 
the  foolish-bunting,  Soe. :  the  cry  of  the  chaffinch  decoys  the 
monntain-findi ;  and  that  of  the  siskin  attracts  the  citron- 
finch  and  the  redpole. 

**  These  notes,  if  connected  in  a  melodious  succession,  are 
called  a  sang ;  if  unconnected,  a  call.    In  some  cases  the 

*  A  iingiilar  instaiiee  of  the  effect  of  miuical  Mundt  fell  under  our 
obeenrmtioD,  some  few  yean  ago,  in  the  case  of  a  (mvoarite  canary  of  our  own. 
An  Eolian  harp  had  been  placed  in  the  casement  of  the  room  in  which  the 
bin!  was  hanging,  and  icarcely  had  the  wind  twept  over  the  ttringt,  calling 
forth  the  mournful,  sighing  tones  of  the  little  instrument,  than  the  poor 
canary,  as  though  seixed  wiUi  a  sudden  inianity,  flew  wildly  a^^ainst  the  ban 
of  its  cage,  ttriking  both  head  and  wings  against  them.  The  harp  was 
rsmored;  bat  the  memory  of  the  mournful  tones  seemed  still  to  Tibrate 
through  ^e  nenres  of  the  wntched  little  bird.  It  continued  MTeral  days  in  a 
most  agitated  state ;  and  at  length  having  loosened  a  wire  in  the  cage,  made 
its  escape,  and  flew  away  through  an  open  window.  The  fiite  of  this  canary 
was  long  a  matter  of  speculation  in  the  family,  but  was  nearly  forgotten  when 
another  little  incident  occurred  which  singularly  recalled  it. 

My  two  youngest  children  discovered  one  day  in  the  garden  a  young  turtle- 
dove^ which  seemed  much  exhausted  and  half-famished.  It  sat  listlessly 
upon  a  bough,  and  allowed  the  children  to  catch  it ;  its  poor  little  feet  were 
bleeding,  and  altogether  it  was  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  as  though  it 
had  been  deserted  by  its  eompanions  on  one  of  their  myiterioas  migntions. 
The  ehildien  tended  it  with  the  greatest  possible  love  and  care,  and*  padually 
it  recovered  its  health  and  spirits.  It  naturally  became  a  great  fisvouiite,  and 
one  day  was  carried  by  them  into  the  room  where  they  were  taking  their 
ousio-lenon.  But  before  long  the  dove,  like  the  canary  of  former  yean,  was 
aensd  with  a  sort  of  insanity  ;  it  beat  with  ito  wings,  and  flew  madly  about  ita 
cage.  The  children  carried  it  away  into  a  distant  room,  hung  a  cloth  over 
its  c$ge,  did  all  they  could  to  soothe  it,  and  then  returned  to  their  lesson. 
When  the  lesson  was  over,  they  hastened  to  their  poor  &vourite,  but  it  was 
dead.L—En. 
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call  is  the  same,  however  difTerent  the  emotions  wbicH  it  is 
intended  to  express:  in  others,  it  is  very  various.  For 
instance,  the  chaffinch's  call,  when  on  the  wing,  is  eyak  ! 
ejfok  !  its  expression  of  joy  is  fink  I  fink  ! — if  angry,  the 
same  syllable  is  repeated  more  quickly ;  and  trief!  trie/!  is 
the  sign  of  tenderness  or  mebuicholy.  The  raven's  call — 
graah!  graaht — is,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  under  all 
circumstances;  and  the  onlv  indication  of  a  change  of 
emotion,  is  the  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  it  is  jittered. 

"  What  is  called  the  song  of  birds  is,  in  all  cases,  expressive 
either  of  love  or  happiness.  Thus,  the  nightingale  sings 
onlv  during  the  pairing  season,  and  the  period  of  incubation^ 
and  is  silent  as  soon  as  compelled  to  feed  its  young ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  starling,  the  bullfinch,  and  the  canary, 
sing  throughout  the  year,  except  when  dejected  by  moulting. 
It  seems,  m  general,  to  be  a  prerogative  of  the  males,  by 
which  they  either  invite  or  seek  to  retain  the  affections  of 
the  females.  There  are  indeed  a  few  species,  0.  y.  the 
redbreast,  lark,  canary,  &c.,  the  females  of  which,  especially 
if  kept  by  themselves,  manifest  the  capability  of  uttering  a 
few  notes  like  those  of  the  male ;  but  m  general  they  only 
listen  to  the  song  of  the  males,  in  order  to  show  their  pre- 
ference for  the  most  accomplished  singer.  In  a  cage  of 
canaries,  the  liveliest  female  always  pairs  with  the  best 
singer ;  and  a  female  chaffinch,  when  wild,  will  choose  out 
of  a  hundred  males,  the  mate  whose  song  is  most  pleasing 
to  her." 

Here  are  some  interesting  remarks  from  the  same  author 
regarding 

Ths  Fluhage  ot  Bums. 

**  The  feathers  of  birds,  the  coverings  of  the  featherless 
parts,  and  even  the  beaks  and  claws,  are  all,  chemically 
speaking,  formed  of  nearly  the  same  materials ;  and  nearly 
tne  same  with  the  hair  and  cuticle  of  all  animals,  and  even 
with  the  epidermis  which  covers  living  shells.  This  material 
is  coagulated  albumen,  or  nearly  the  same  substance  as  white 
of  egg  when  consolidated  by  heat,  in  which  state  it  better 
resists  the  action  of  water  than  almost  any  other  flexible 
substance.  This  substance  is,  especially  in  the  upper  or 
more  coloured  and  glossy  part  or  the  feathers,  combined 
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witH  oils  and  metallic  subBtances  in  very  minute  portions  ; 
but  in  the  down  and  the  light-coloured  feathers  it  is  nearlj 
pure. 

"  The  under  part  of  the  clothing  feathers,  and  also  a  small 
portion  of  almost  all  feathers  near  the  tube  or  barrel,  con- 
sists of  down,  but  the  exposed  surfaces,  even  of  the  softest 
feathers,  are  smoothed  so  as  to  throw  off  the  water.     This 


is  the  case  even  in  those  water-birds  which  pass  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  with  the  under  part  oi  their  body  im- 
mersed in  water.  On  them,  the  down  is  abundant  in 
proportion  as  the  habits  of  the  birds  expose  them  to  cold ; 
and  the  external  surface  is  waterproof,  from  its  glossy 
texture,  and  (possibly  ?)  also  from  the  oil  with  which  the 
bird  anoints  it  by  means  of  its  bill :  but  in  all  birds  there 
is  an  external  surface,  adapted  to  prevent  decomposition, 
and  an  inner  downy  matter,  as  a  protection  against  the 
changes  of  temperature.    The  down  is  partly  on  the  root- 
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ends  of  the  feathers,  and  partly  on  the  skin  in  the 
interrals  between  them,  but  the  material  is  in  all  caaes 
substantiallj  the  same ;  the  difference  is  in  the  form,  or  in 
the  colovir,  which  generally  approaches  nearer  to  white  in 
the  down  than  in  the  feathers.  When  the  bird  remains  all 
the  year  round  in  situations  where  there  are  great  differ- 
ences in  the  heat  of  the  seasons,  the  down  increases  in 
quantity  during  winter ;  and  when  birds  of  a  warmer  climate 
are  domesticated  in  a  colder  one,  they  become  more  downy. 
The  form  which  the  down  assumes  is  often  characteristic  of 
the  habits  of  the  bird.  In  the  ostrich  there  is  none ;  in 
some  birds  it  is  a  mere  tuft  at  the  origin  of  the  webs,  in 
others  it  is  a  second  feather  originating  there ;  and  there 
are  all  the  intermediate  states  in  different  birds,  and  very 
considerable  seasonal  differences  in  the  same  bird. 

'^  Different  birds  find  their  food  in  different  states,  both  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  waters ;  and  very  beautiful  corre- 
sponding differences  in  their  plumage  may  be  traced.  The 
plumage  upon  the  raven,  wmch  braves  the  storm  in  the 
wilds,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  gallinaceous  or 
poultry  races,  which  a  slight  shower  drives  to  their  cover 
or  their  perch;  and  ducks  and  other  water  birds,  which 
seek  their  food  peaceably  on  the  banks,  or  by  swimming  in 
the  shallow  waters,  have  very  different  plumage  from  those 
which  hawk  about  on  the  wing,  in  order  to  catch  what  the 
troubled  sea  brings  to  the  surface.  K  the  habit  of  the  bird 
be  to  steal  softly  on  its  prey,  then  the  feathers  are  fined  off 
to  exceedingly  delicate  points,  sO  that  it  can  glide  silently 
through  the  air. 

*^  The  feathers  of  birds,  while  they  remain  perfect  and  firm 
in  their  connection,  are  really  parts  of  a  living  animal,  and 
as  such  they  must  be  regarded  as  organs  of  feeling.  They 
do  not,  probably,  in  themselves  feel  pain,  but  they  are  in 
intimate  connection  with  parts  which  do.  The  epidermis  in 
no  animal  appears  to  feel  pain,  even  in  those  parts  of  the 
animal  which  are  regarded  as  being  more  immediately  the 
organs  of  sensation  ;  but  they  very  speedily  transmit  impres- 
sions to  the  parts  that  do  feel.  It  is  the  same  with  hair, 
and  with  all  the  appendages  of  the  cuticle,  such  as  nails, 
claws,  hoofs,  and  horns.  The  horse  feels  his  footsteps  in 
the  dark,  even  when  his  hoofs  are  shod  with  iron;  and  he 
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feels  not  only  the  touch  of  a  waQ,  a  gate,  or  any  other 
obstacle,  but  he  feels  the  difference  which  such  objects 
cauae  in  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  that  enables  him 
to  avoid  touching  them. 

'^  The  horse  feels  his  way  by  means  of  the  hair,  and  birds 
must  in  like  manner  often  feel  their  way  by  their  feathers. 
Such  must  be  habitually  the  case  with  owls  and  other 
nocturnal  birds,  which  can  fly  darkling  through  thick  woods 
and  other  intricate  places ;  and  though  the  owls  have  their 
eyes  directed  forwards,  and  not  laterally,  as  many  other 
birds  have,  they  are  by  that  means  less  capacitated  for 
avoiding  by  sight,  even  admitting  that  they  can  see  with  the 
smallest  possible  portion  of  light,  those  obstacles  which  it 
would  be  the  most  awkward  to  encounter — those  of  course 
which  would  injure,  entangle,  or  impede  their  wings.  If  one 
wing  were  to  come  in  contact  with  a  tree,  or  even  with  a 
lea^  the  bird  would  be  upset,  as  certainly  as  a  man  is,  when 
in  walking  heedlessly  he  places  one  foot  over  a  pit  or  ditch 
while  the  other  is  on  the  ground. 

^  The  necessity  of  feeling  with  the  feathers  is  not  confined 
to  nocturnal  biros,  but  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  all  the 
winged  tribes,  the  feathers  must  therefore  always  be  in 
a  state  of  great  perfection.  Now  though  the  shafts  of  many 
feathers  and  the  larger  ribs  of  the  webs  or  bones  of  not 
a  few,  are  of  considerable  substance  and  strength,  all  feathers 
are  subdivided  till  the  ultimate  ramifications  are  exceedingly 
minute.  Consequently,  they  produce  very  large  surfaces 
to  the  air,  in  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  matter  they 
contain. 

"  Feathers  are  thus  very  much  exposed  to  atmospheric 
action,  which  dries  them,  and  renders  them  unfit  for  the 
functions  that  are  required  of  them.  They  are  also  apt  to 
be  broken  or  torn  in  the  flights,  the  wars,  and  the  labours  of 
their  owners.  They  are  therefore  periodically  shed  and 
reproduced;  and  the  reproduction  usually  takes  place  in 
such  a  way,  so  that  the  oird  shall  be  in  best  feather  at  the 
very  time  when  it  has  the  greatest  labour  to  perform. 

**  The  resident  native  birds  of  countries  where  the  heat  of 
the  year  is  comparatively  uniform,  moult  graduall^r,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  those  that  have  their  haunts  in  regions 
that  are  always  cold,  and  where  the  food  is  comparatively 
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limited.  Sucli  birds  are  seldom  so  denuded  of  feathers  as  to 
be  unfit  for  pretty  vigorous  flight.  Birds  which  migrate 
from  region  to  region  moult  more  periodically ;  and  in  places 
where  the  migration  is  extensive,  it  will  perhaps  be  found, 
upon  further  examination,  that  the  bird  moults  twice  in 
a  year,  though  in  most  instances  the  spring  moult  is  less 
general  than  the  autumnal  one,  being  in  many  birds,  the 
males  especially,  rather  a  change  of  colour  than  of  all  the 
feathers.  Birds  which  migrate  polarly,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding,  generally  receive  tneir  nuptial  colours,  if  not 
their  plumage,  after  they  arrive ;  but  when  they  migrate 
equatorially,  they  change  their  plumage  before  they  begin 
their  journey.  The  vernal  change  in  the  plumage  of  birds 
is  owing  to  the  same  cause  as  the  change  of  their  voices, 
from  the  chirp  or  cry  to  song ;  and  in  a  state  of  nature  the 
two  cease  together." 

MlGBATIOir   OF  BlBDS. 

Birds,  generally  speaking,  says  Cuvier,  appear  to  belong 
more  to  the  air  than  to  the  earth.  They  constitute  moving 
republics,  which  traverse  the  atmosphere  at  stated  periods, 
in  large  bodies.  These  bodies  perform  their  aerial  evolutions 
like  an  army,  crowd  into  close  column,  form  into  triangle, 
extend  in  line  of  battle,  or  disperse  in  light  squadrons.  The 
earth  and  its  climates  have  less  influence  on  them  than  on 
quadrupeds,  because  they  almost  always  live  in  similar 
degrees  of  temperature,  passing  the  winter  in  hot  climates, 
and  the  summer  in  cold.  The  continue  interchange  of  birds 
establishes  a  communication  between  all  countries,  and  keeps 
up  a  sort  of  equilibrium  of  life.  The  bird  passing  in  sum- 
mer from  the  equinoctial  climates  to  the  cold  regions  of  the 
north,  and  again  in  winter  from  the  poles  towards  the 
equator,  knows,  by  an  admirable  instinct,  the  winds  and  the 
weather  which  are  favourable  to  his  voyage.  He  can  Ions 
foresee  the  approach  of  frost,  or  the  return  of  spring,  and 
learns  the  science  of  meteorology  from  the  element  in  which 
he  almost  constantly  lives.  He  needs  no  compass  to  direct 
his  course  through  the  empire  of  the  clouds,  the  thunder, 
and  the  tempest ;  and  while  man  and  beast  are  creeping  on 
the  earth,  he  breathes  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  and  soars 
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upwards  nearer  to  the  spring  of  day.  He  arrives  at  the 
term  of  his  yorage,  and  touches  the  hospitable  land  of  his 
destination.  He  finds  there  his  subsistence  prepared  bj  the 
hand  of  Proyidence,  and  a  safe  asylum  in  the  grove,  the 
forest,  or  the  mountain,  where  he  revisits  the  habitations  he 
had  tenanted  before,  the  scene  of  his  former  delights,  the 
cradle  of  his  infancy.  The  stork  resumes  his  ancient  tower, 
the  nightingale  the  solitary  thicket,  the  swallow  his  old 
window,  and  the  redbreast  the  mossy  trunk  of  the  same  oak 
in  which  he  formerly  nestled.  All  the  volatile  species  which 
disappear  in  the  winter  do  not,  therefore,  change  their 
climate.  Some  retire  into  remote  places,  to  some  desert 
cave,  some  savage  rock,  or  ancient  forest,  from  whence  they 
sally  at  the  close  of  winter,  and  spread  themselves  through 
the  country. 

Other  families  of  birds  do  not,  properly  speaking,  emigrate. 
They  content  themselves  with  approaching  the  southern 
climates,  in  proportion  as  they  are  pursued  by  the  cold. 
The  species  called  erratic,  such  as  the  greenfinches  of  the 
Ardennes,  larks,  ortolans,  other  frugivorous  races,  and 
especially  parrote,  go  in  troops  begging,  as  it  were,  their 
subsistence  on  the  passage.  Others  follow  the  track  of 
cultivation,  and  spread  themselves  in  proportion  with  the 
habitations  of  men. 

Of  the  birds  which  migrate  every  year,  some  depart  in 
autumn  and  return  in  spring,  while  others  depart  in  spring 
and  return  in  autumn.  Our  insectivorous  races,  and  many 
granivorous,  finding  nothing  at  the  beginning  of  winter  but 
a  soil  deprived  of  its  productions,  presenting  everywhere  the 
image  of  desolation  and  death,  are  necessitated  to  betake 
themselves  to  more  favoured  climes.  Those  which,  through 
negligence  or  weakness,  remain  behind,  drag  out  a  miserable 
existence,  and  constantly  perish  from  famine  in  the  midst  of 
frost  and  snow.* 

As  our  summer  birds  abandon  us  towards  the  dose  of 
autumn,  we  receive,  at  the  same  time,  iresh  supplies  of 
feathered  hordes  from  the  populous  north.  liVnen  the 
weather  grows   dull,   we  see    passing   through  the  misty 

*  How  truly  do  these  wretcbed  little  birds  veriff  the  old  proverb  tliat 
**  God  takes  care  of  those  who  take  care  of  themseWes.** — Ed. 
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air  large  detachments  of  woodcocks,  of  lapwings,  and  of 
plovers :  these  are  followed  hj  triangular  bands  of  cranes, 
storks,  of  teal,  of  wild  ffeese,  and  ducks.  They  delight 
in  inundated  fields,  or  reedy  marshes,  or  spread  themselves 
in  the  glades  of  humid  and  denuded  woods.  They  con- 
tinually utter  clamorous  and  melancholy  cries,  in  accordance 
with  the  bleak  and  wintry  scene  around  them.  It  is  a  most 
curious  circumstance  to  observe  that  the  cranes  leave  and 
return  every  year,  with  marvellous  exactness,  on  the  same 
days. 

The  Palmipedes  and  Orall{e  come  to  us  every  winter  from 
the  northern  climates,  whither  they  are  driven  by  the  ice, 
and  return  in  spring  to  their  cold  and  humid  habitations. 
The  insectivorous  and  granivorous  races  return  with  the 
flowers  and  fine  weather,  from  southern  regions,  to  their 
native  country,  allured  by  the  expectation  of  renewed  enjoy- 
ment and  abundant  food.  It  is  at  the  periods  of  the 
equinoxes  that  these  great  voyages  of  birds  are  performed. 
These  are  also  the  ^riods  of  great  winds,  as  if  nature  had 
intended  that  the  birds  should  be  thus  assisted  in  their  flight. 
The  cold  which  drives  the  birds  of  the  polar  regions  into 
more  temperate  climates,  sends  those  of  temperate  climates 
into  the  hot  countries.  But  on  the  first  indication  of  sum- 
mer the  hot  cUmates  send  back  to  the  temperate  their  aerial 
inhabitants,  and  the  temperate  send  back  to  the  cold  regions 
their  native  tribes.  Thus  there  is  a  general  concentration 
of  birds  towards  the  torrid  zone  in  winter,  and  a  general 
dispersion  towards  the  poles  in  summer. 

The  triangular  figure  which  migrating  birds  adopt  in  their 
flight  is  the  most  favourable  for  cutting  the  air.  The  bird 
placed  at  the  point  is  the  most  fatigued  of  the  entire  band ; 
accordingly  each  takes  this  place  in  turn.  The  migrations 
of  fishes  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner :  the  most  robust 
places  himself  at  the  head ;  the  other  males  follow,  and  the 
females  and  young  come  last.  When  the  ranks  of  the  storks 
are  broken  by  the  wind,  they  condense  into  a  circle ;  they  do 
the  same  when  attacked  by  an  eagle.  Thus  it  appears  that 
whatever  the  migrations  of  birds  may  be,  yet  do  they 
all  adopt  a  peculiar  country— each  species  has  its  distinct 
and  never-varying  habitat,  where  at  a  particular  period  of 
the  year  it  may  certainly  be  found.    In  the  study  of  the 
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natural  historj  of  the  feathered  trihes,  it  is  of  great  import- 
anoe  to  remember  this  fact,  and  to  note  with  exactness  the 
times  and  seasons  of  departure  and  return.  Nothing  is 
more  remarkable,  nothing  more  truly  wonderful  in  nature, 
than  the  regularity  and  celerity  of  these  annual  migrations ; 
the  immense  extent  of  illimitable  space  which  the  birds 
trarerse,  guided  only  by  an  unerring  instinct ;  the  intuitive 
knowledge  which  they  seem  to  possess  of  the  yerr  day  and 
hour  of  departure ;  the  common  consent  with  which  they 
act,  and  the  certain  appointed  order  which  they  appear  to 
preserve  in  their  flight,  all  are  evidences  that  a  higher 
wisdom  than  mere  animal  intelligence,  or  than  even  human 
reason,  must  direct  their  motions. 

"  Other  facts  deserve  attention,*'  writes. Bishop  Stanley, 
in  his  valuable  work  on  birds,  "  proving  that  mere  climate 
is  by  no  means,  in  all  cases,  the  cause  of  these  periodical 
visits.  Thus,  some  birds  will,  on  the  introduction  of  a  new 
system  of  cultivation,  make  their  appearance  in  countries 
where  they  were  never  seen  before.  The  crossbill  (Laxia 
eurviroitra)  has  followed  the  apple  to  England.  Glenco, 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  never  saw  the  partridge  tUl 
its  fiirmers  of  late  years  introduced  com  into  their  Luads. 
The  sparrow  again  extended  its  range  with  the  tillage  of 
the  soil.  Thus,  during  the  last  century,  it  has  spread 
graduallT  oyer  Asiatic  Uussia,  towards  the  north  and  east, 
always  follovring  the  progress  of  cultivation.  The  fore- 
going instances,  while  they  assure  us  (if  assurance  were 
necessary)  that  birds  at  wonted  times  change  their  habitar 
tious,  still  add  to,  rather  than  remove,  the  difficulties  as  to 
the  real  causes.  But  of  these  we  must  for  the  present 
remain  in  ignorance,  we  have  enough  left  in  the  actual 
facts  of  migration  to  caU  forth  all  our  wonder,  in  consider- 
ing the  regularity,  order,  and  discipline,  vnth  which  these 
unaccountable  journeys  are  conducted ;  and  the  unknown 
compass,  placed  vrithin  the  bosoms  of  these  airy  travellers, 
enabling  them  to  go  and  return  from  points  thousands  of 
miles  apart,  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  sailor  steers  his 
ship  across  the  ocean  by  his  skill  in  navigation,  and  that 
mysterious  needle  ever  pointing  to  the  north. 

"  It  is  indeed  the  instinctive  power  and  stimulus  which  is 
the  real  point  to  excite  our  astonishment  in  the  migration 
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of  birds ;  for  when  we  take  into  consideration  what  has 
been  said  of  their  rapid  flight,  which  would  enable  an  eagle 
in  nine  days,  allowing  him  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  for 
repose,  to  go  round  the  world,  there  is  nothing  so  very 
extraordinary  in  the  journey  of  a  swallow  from  the  shores  of 
England  to  those  of  Sierra  Leone  in  Africa. 

''  Birds,  too,  in  their  longer  flights,  no  doubt  avail  them- 
selves of  different  currents  in  the  air;  for  we  know  that 
ofben,  when  the  lower  stream  of  air  is  blowing  from  the 
west,  another  stream  far  above  may  be  blowing  fix)m 
another  direction:  this  may  be  frequently  seen  by  the 
motion  of  the  upper  clouds  moving  in  contrary  directions 
from  those  at  a  lower  level. 

"One  other  very  remarkable  fact  connected  with  these 
long  journeys,  undertaken  by  birds  over  seas  and  lands,  is 
that  they  are  gifted  with  some  secret  power,  enabling  them 
not  only  to  find  their  way  to  and  from  the  distant  countries 
they  visit,  but  actually  guiding  them  to  the  very  same 
place  from  whence  they  came,  and  the  very  same  spots  for 
building  their  nests.  This  has  been  done  by  marking  the 
claws  of  swallows  which  were  in  the  habit  of  building  in 
sheds  or  outhouses,  where  they  could  easily  be  retaken  on 
their  return  in  the  spring  and  examined. 

"It  has  been  observed,  that  the  time  of  departure  of 
certain  birds  is  by  no  means  so  exact  as  that  of  their  arrival, 
which  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  natural  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  the  old  ones  to  desert  the  nests  of  young 
ones  still  requiring  their  care.  But  even  this  most  powerful 
of  all  instincts,  the  attachment  of  a  parent  to  its  young,  is 
not  in  all  cases  strong  enough  to  conquer  the  still  stronger 
impulse  for  migration;  for  swallows  will  actually  desert 
their  nests,  and  leave  helpless  little  ones  to  perish  by 
hunger,  rather  than  remain  long  after  their  companions. 
A  pair  of  martins,  which  had  deserted  their  family  in  the 
autumn,  on  returning  in  the  spring,  were  observed  to  drag 
out  the  bodies,  which  had  most  probably  formed  a  dried 
mass  with  the  wool  and  feathers  in  the  interior,  they 
entirely  closed  up  the  opening  of  the  nest  with  clay,  and 
leaving  them  thus  entangled,  proceeded  to  build  another 
nursery.*' 
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LINES 

WRITTEIf  WHEN  PAS8DI0  THE  CAFE  YERD   ISLES. 

When  weary,  weary  winter 

Had  melted  from  the  air, 
And  April  leaf  and  blossom 

Had  clothed  the  branches  bare. 
Came  round  our  English  dwelling 

A  voice  of  summer  cheer, 
'Twas  thine,  returning  swallow ! 

The  welcome  and  the  dear. 

Wo  heard  amid  the  day-break 

Thy  twitter  blithe  and  sweet : 
For  life's  auspicious  morning 

The  precious  and  the  fleet ; 
We  saw  thee  lightly  skimming 

0*er  fields  of  summer  flowers, 
And  heard  thy  song  of  inward  blba 

Through  eyenin^s  golden  hours. 

Far  on  the  billowy  ocean 

A  thousand  leagues  are  we, 
Yet  here,  sad  hovering  o'er  o\ir  bark, 

What  is  it  that  we  see  ? 
Dear  old  familiar  swallow  I 

What  gladness  dost  thou  bring  ! 
Here  rest  upon  our  flying  sail 

Thy  weary  wandering  wing. 
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What  glimpaes  of  our  native  homes 

And  homeateads  doat  thou  briug  ! 
Here  rest  upon  our  fljing  sail 

Thy  welcome,  ^eary  wing. 
To  see  thee,  and  to  hear  thee. 

Amid  the  ocean's  foam, 
Again  we  see  the  loved,  the  left — 

We  feel  at  home,  at  home  ! 

Richard  Howm. 

In  addition  to  our  quotation  from  Bishop  Stanley,  we  will 
give  the  following  from  the  new  edition  of  Bechstein's 
"Birds." 

Nests. 

Much  curious  matter   might   be  added  respecting  the 
situations  in  which  the  nests  of  jackdaws  are  sometimes 
built,  and  the  substances  of  which  they  are  composed,  wool 
and  other  soft  materials  being  used  for  the  linings,   and 
sticks  loosely  put  together  forming  the  exterior.     Mr.  J. 
Denson  relates,  in  the  "Magazine  of  Natural  History," 
"  that  at  Cambridge,  where  the  jackdaws  are  very  nume- 
rous, they  appropriated  the  wooden  labels  attached  to  the 
plants  in  the  Botanic  Ghirdens  to  the  purposes  of  building 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  great  perplexity  and  serious 
inconvenience ;  as  many  as  eighteen  dozen  of  these  labels, 
which  were  principally  of  fir,  and  about  nine  inches  long 
and  one  broad,  were  taken  out  of  a  single  chimney  shaft, 
in  which  the  birds  were  in  the  habit  of  forming  their  nests.*' 
Of  the  extraordinary  mass  of  materials  sometimes  collected 
by  this  bird,  we  have  an  instance  quoted  by  YarreU,  from 
a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  G.  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Lea, 
near  Gainsborough,  who  states,  that  a  jackdaw  began  its 
nest  in  the  steep  and  narrow  steps  of  a  spural  stone  staircase 
in  Saunby  Church,  Lea,  and  finding  that  it  could  not  get  a 
base  sufficiently  flat  and  broad  for  its  purpose,  continued 
to  pile  up  sticks  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  steps,  until  a 
landing  was  reached,  where  the  structure  was  finished  off 
securely,  if  not  very  neatly.    An  instance,  giving  evidence 
of  still  greater  perseverance  and  sagacity,  not  to  say  intel- 
ligence, on  the  part  of  the  bird,. is  recorded  by  Jesse,  in 
hu  "  Scenes  and  Tales  of  Country  Life ;"  this  was  in  the 
bell  tower  or  turret  <^  the  chapel  of  Bton  College ;  and  the 
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most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  it  was,  that 
the  feathered  architects  haying  to  bring  the  timber  which 
they  employed  through  a  narrow  aperture  in  the  wall,  broke, 
or  cracked,  each  of  them  exactly  in  the  middle,  so  that 
the^  could  be  doubled  up,  and  thus  drawn  through  more 
easily.  In  "The  Dumfnes  Courier,"  a  few  years  back,  it 
was  related  that  a  clump  of  trees  in  Cully  Park,  in  which 
a  flock  of  daws  had  long  built,  haying  been  completely 
wrecked  by  a  fearful  storm,  the  birds  betook  themselves, 
for  the  purposes  of  breeding,  to  some  rabbit  burrows  close 
by,  which  henceforth  had  both  furred  and  feathered  inhabi- 
tants, who  lived  amicably  together,  and  formed  one  "  happy 
family." 

We  will  conclude  our  observations  upon  birds'  nests  by 
some  remarks  of  Chateaubriand,  whicn,  although  more 
fanciful  than  scientific,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 


"  Who,"  says  Chateaubriand,  "  can  contemplate,  without 
emotion,  this  divine  beneficence,  which  bestows  ingenuity 
on  the  weak,  and  foresight  on  the  careless!  No  sooner 
hare  the  trees  expanded  their  first  blossoms  than  a  thou- 
sand diminutive  artisans  begin  their  labours  on  every  side. 
These  convey  long  straws  into  the  hole  of  an  andent  wall ; 
thoee  construct  habitations  in  the  windows  of  a  church; 
others  rob  the  horse  of  a  few  hairs,  or  make  use  of  the 
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wool  torn  by  the  jagged  thorn  from  the  back  of  the  sheep. 
This  bird  interweaves  small  twigs  on  the  waving  summit  of 
a  tree ;  and  that  collects  the  silkj  down  of  the  last  year's 
thistle. 


"  A  thousand  palaces  are  reared,  and  every  palace  is  a 
nest ;  each  nest  witnesses  charming  metamorphoses  ;  first  a 
brilliant  egg,  then  a  young  one  covered  witn  down.  This 
tender  nurslmg  becomes  fledged ;  his  mother  instructs  him 
by  degrees  to  rise  up  on  his  bed.  He  soon  acquires 
strength  to  perch  on  the  edge  of  his  cradle,  from  which  he 
takes  his  first  survey  of  nature.  With  mingled  terror  and 
transport,  he  drops  down  among  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  have  not  yet  beheld  this  magnificent  spectacle ;  but, 
summoned  by  the  Yoice  of  his  parents,  he  nses  a  second 
time  from  his  couch ;  and  this  youthful  monarch  of  the  air, 
whose  head  is  still  encircled  by  the  crown  of  infancy, 
already  ventures  to  contemplate  the  undulating  summits  of 
the  pines,  and  the  abysses  of  verdure  beneath  the  paternal 
oak.  Encourafi;ed  by  his  mother,  he  trusts  himself  upon 
the  branch,  and,  after  this  first  step,  all  nature  is  his  own. 
And  even  now,  while  the  forests  rejoice  to  see  their  new 
guest  attempt  his  first  flight  through  the  atmosphere,  an 
aged  bird,  who  feels  his  strength  for^e  him,  ali&;hts  beside 
the  stream  which  gurgles  through  the  forest  afld  patiently 
awaits  the  great  change  of  death. 

"  The  bidlfinch  buUds  in  the  hawthorn,  and  occasionally 
in  garden-trees :  the  eggs  are  blue  slate-coloured,  like  the 
plumage  of  his  back.     We  recollect  having  once  found  one 
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of  tbeae  nests  in  a  rose-tree;   it  resembled  a   ronnded 
shell,  and  contained  four  blue  gems ;  a  rose,  bathed  in  the 


dews  of  morning,  drooped  abo>f«  it ;  the  male  bullfinch  sate 
motionless  in  a  Jieignbouring  burii,  like  a  purple  flower 
animated  with  love.  These  sweet  objects  were  reflected 
in  the  waters  of  a  little  stream,  together  with  the  shade  of  an 
aged  walnut  which  served  as  a  backizround  to  the  scene,  aud 
b^^ond  all  were  the  crimson  tints  of  the  ascending  da^.  In 
this  little  picture  the  Almighty  conyejed  to  us  an  idea  of 
the  graces  with  which  he  has  decked  all  nature. 

"  Among  the  larger  birds,  the  law  respecting  the  colour 
of  the  egg  is  guided  probably  by  important  harmonies. 
We  suspect  that,  in  general,  the  egg  is  white  among  those 
birds,  the  males  of  which  have  more  than  one  female ;  or 
among  those  whose  plumage  has  no  fixed  colour  for  the 
species.  In  the  classes  which  frequent  the  waters  and  the 
forests,  and  build  their  nests,  the  one  amid  the  sea,  the 
other  on  the  summits  of  lofty  trees,  the  egg  is  generally  of 
a  bhieish  green,  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  of 
the  same  tint  as  the  elements  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Certain  birds  which  build  on  the  tops  of  ancient  towers 
and  in  deserted  steeples,  have  eggs  green,  like  ivy,  or  red- 
dish, like  the  old  buildings  they  inhabit.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  an  invariable  law,  that  the  colour  of  the 
egg  emblems  the  manners  and  the  destinies  of  the  bird. 

L 
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"  By  the  mere  inspection  of  this  brittle  monument  we 
are  enabled  to  tell  to  what  tribe  it  belonged ;  what  were  the 
bird's  costume  and  habits ;  if  it  passed  its  days  amid  the 
dangers  of  the  seas,  or  amid  the  calm  of  pastoral  life ;  if  it 
was  tame  or  wild ;  if  it  inhabited  the  mountain  crag  or  the 
valley.    Neither  does  the  hand  of  Time  change  the  universal 


works  of  nature,  however  perishable  are  those  of  man.  He  has 
destroyed  the  annals  of  the  sovereigns  of  Memphis  on  their 
funereal 'pyramids,  but  has  not  effaced  a  single  nieroglyphic 
scrawl  on  the  egg-shells  of  the  Egyptian  ibis." 

TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

0  blithe  new-comer  !     I  have  heanl^ 

I  hear  thee  and  rejoice  : 
0  cuckoo  !  shall  I  call  thee  bird. 

Or  bat  a  wandering  voice  ] 

lyhile  I  am  lying  on  the  grass 

Thy  two-fold  shout  I  hear, 
That  seems  to  fill  the  whole  air*»  space,    A  , 

As  loud  far  o£f  aa  near.  "  i 

Though  babbling  only  to  the  vale 

Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 
Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 

Of  yisionary  hours. 
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Thrice  weloomei  darling  of  tha  epriog  ! 

Even  jet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird,  but  an  inyisible  thing-^ 

A  Toice,  a  mystery. 

The  same  whom  in  my  schoolboy  days 

I  listen'd  to ;  that  cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways 

In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 

Through  woods  and  on  the  green : 

And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love ; 
Still  longed  for,  never  seen. 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet ; 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 

That  golden  time  again. 

0  bleraed  bird  !  the  earth  we  pace 

Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  fairy  place ; 

That  is  fit  home  for  thee  ! 
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TTien  Kirke  White  said  to  WUliam  Howitt,  "  You, 
Sir,  are  the  next  to  give  us  tale  or  song ;  ** 
Who  answered  he  would  not  detain  us  long. 
Having  no  tale ;  but  just  give  an  exact 
Statement  of  what,  we  might  depend,  was  fact. 
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It  WM  (and  hem  me-th<mgfai  I  might  «fpy 

A  Bort  of  under-twinkle  in  hia  aye) 

Touching  the  idngnlMr  oatastrophe 

That  onoe  befel  the  cuckoo ;  for  that  he 

Formerly  had  but  one  long  shout,  in  lieu 

Of  the  two  ahort  ones  which  ao  well  we  knew ; 

TUl  &te  to  take  hia  Yoioe'a  penny  came, 

And  gaye  him  change  in  halfnence  for  the  same. 

For  one  day,  as  it  happened,  Mra.  Ere, 

Cutting  her  hur,  her  sciuorB  chanced  to  leaye. 

Where,  too,  the  hungry  cuckoo  chanced  to  get  them. 

And  rather  fimcying  he  might  like  them,  ate  them ; 

But  the  twin  bladee,  his  throat  in  passing  through. 

Unfortunately  snipped  his  ahout  in  two. 

"  Well  done  I  "  said  Killer ;  and  *<  Well  dona,  well  done  ! " 

Hall  ahout^d,  and  the  hugest  amilee  of  fan 

His  &oe  into  deep  furrows  ploughed  amain. 

Hbnbt  Suttok. 

For  the  following  ciirious  and  elaborate  paper  on  the 
Cuckoo  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  a  deTer  lady. 

THE  CUCKOO. 

Thk  cuckoo  comes  in  April, 
Sings  a  song  in  May  ; 
Then  in  June  another  tune, 
And  then  she  fliee  away ; 

says  the  Gloucestershire  peasant,  and  ibis — ^like  all  our 
quaint  old  popular  sajings — is  a  comet,  if  not  an  elegant, 
account  or  that  of  whidi  it  treats.  It  ailudes,  however, 
only  to  the  old  birds,  wbiob  lesre  us  «t  the  end  of  June  or 
in  the  beginning  of  July ;  but  there  is  another  version, 
which,  with  various  verbal  alterations  carries  on  the  story 
to  the  end  of  the  scene,  to  the  flight  of  the  young  birds, 
thus : — 

In  April 

Come  she  will. 

In  flowery  May 

She  doth  sing  all  day, 

In  leafy  June 

She  doth  change  her  tune 

In  bright  July 

She  doth  begin  to  fly. 

In  August 

Go  she  must 
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In  spite  of  whidi  generalisatioiiy  a  stray  young  bird 
will,  now  and  then^  linger  on  until  September,  aa  we  have 
onmelTea  occasionally  seen.  In  April,  nowcTer,  "  Come  she 
win,**  and  ber  persistence  has  given  rise  in  Wales  to  the 
foUowing  observation; — "It  is  unfortunate  to  hear  the 
cuckoo  before  the  6th  of  April,  but  jou  will  have  prosperity 
for  the  whole  of  the  year  if  jou  first  hear  it  on  the  28th.*  This 
we  can  perfectly  understand  without  the  necessity  of  refer- 
ring the  notion  to  superstition,  for  the  arrival  of  the  bird 
before  the  first  period  named  would  indicate  such  an 
unnaturally  forwurd  sprint,  as  must  presage  the  late 
frosts  and  cruel  blights,  which  invariably  injure  premature 
vegetation:  while  the  very  late  day  given  as  the  dav  of 
'^luck"  shows  the  proverb  to  have  originated  in  a  land 
of  cloud-arresting  mountains,  and  of  damp  sea-borne 
breezes ;  this  inference  is  strengthened  by  another  Welsh 
diatioh: — 

The  first  week  of  May 
Frights  the  cuckoo  away. 

An  assertion  which  would  strike  with  amazement  the  **  high- 
farming  "  and  '*  earlv-cropping  "  a^culturist  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence  that  the  earliest 
and  latest  davs,  noticed  by  the  observant  White  of  Selbome, 
as  those  of  the  cuckoo's  arrival,  were  the  7th  and  26th  of 
April. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Cambrian  sayings  respecting  this 
bird,  we  may  mention  that,  partly  from  its  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  mountainous  districts — partly,  perhaps,  from 
other  causes — it  has,  in  all  ages,  been  a  great  favourite 
witb  the  Welsh,  who  are  very  much  averse  to  injuring 
it,  and  whose  poetry  and  prose  abound  in  pleasant 
allusions  to  the  "  Cuckoo  with  the  cheerful  note.*'  To  this 
circumstance  we  have  heard  ascribed  the  expression  of 
Middleton, 

Thy  sound  is  like  the  cuckoo,  the  Welsh  ambassador. 

iWdt  to  Catch  the  (Hd  One,  Activ.  scene  5. 

But  he  evidently  had  no  such  meaning.  We  know  that 
Wabeh  signifies,  far-off,  strange,  wild,  perhaps  barbarous ; 
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and,  that  eren  to  this  day  the  Italians  are  so  designated  in 
some  parts  of  Germany :  there  can  therefore  be— as,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  was  suggested  by  a  correspondent  of 
'^  Notes  and  Queries," — no  doubt  that  he  thought  of  the 
bird  as  the  strange  ambassador  from  the  £uvon  summer- 
land,  come  to  announce  his  heayen-sent  message ;  to  tell  us 
that  "  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone," — ^that 
the  warm,  bright  summer  days  are  nigh — ^and  that  the  glad 
earth  shall  be  once  more  decked  with  flowers.  None  we 
believe,  can  hear  his  first  notes  without  in  some  measure 
regarding  him  as  such  an  ambassador;  and  for  our  own 
part,  though  we  watch  for  the  early  song  of  birds,  though 
our  heart  leaps  up  with  joy  to  welcome  the  first  swallow  which 
comes  to  us  nrom  over  the  sea,  yet  it  remains  for  the  cuckoo 
to  call  the  warm  glow  of  pleasure  to  our  cheek.  Shall  we 
go  even  farther  than  this,  and  acknowledge  that  one  of  the 
many  mysterious  imaginings  of  childhood  yet  hangs  around 
us  (whence  the  idea  arose  we  know  not)  and  that  now,  as 
then,  we  cannot  hear  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  without  some 
vague  and  momentary^thouorht  of  ministering  angels ;  angels, 
materialised  perchance  by  childish  imagination,  yet  shadowed 
forth  in  all  the  bright  and  holy  purity  of  love. 

When  the  dark  night  of  the  middle  ages,  which  closed  in 
upon  the  light  of  early  science  and  knomedge  was  graduallj 
dispersing  its  clouds  before  the  sun  of  truth,— and  when  men 
were  beginning  to  read  the  book  of  nature  without  the 
interposition  oi  human  translators,  they  commenced  certain 
speculations  as  to  the  ,4e8tination  of  our  migratory  birds ; 
and  amongst  other  curious  blunders,  which  their  own  sense 
and  observation  soon  began  to  correct,  we  find  them  deposit- 
ing the  poor  cuckoo  in  a  decayed  tree,  or  some  such  damp 
and  ungenial  place,  and  asserting  that  the  summer  bird  lay 
sleeping  like  a  dormouse  all  the  winter  long ;  in  fact  Browne, 
in  his  *'  Pastorals,"  makes  him  the  companion  of  this  little 
sleepy  creature : — 

For  in  his  hoUowe  trunk  and  perish'd  graine. 
The  cuckowe  now  had  many  a  winter  laine, 
And  thriving  pismire  laide  their  eggs  in  storoj 
The  dormouse  slept  there  and  a  many  more. 

!l^ven  the  observant  and  nature-loving  WiUoughby  actually 
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relates — though  "on  the  credit  of  another" — that  the 
seryants  of  a  gentleman  having  heated  a  stoye  in  winter 
with  some  decayed  logs  of  willow,  were  smprised  to  hear 
the  cry  of  "  cuckoo  "  from  the  fire.  Three  tunes  the  sound 
was  repeated,  and  at  length  the  ai&ighted  serving-men  drew 
out  the  logs,  and  seeing  something  move  in  the  midst  of 
one  log,  they  opened  it  with  a  hatchet,  and  thrusting^  a  hand 
into  its  centre,  drew  out  a  quantity  of  feathers,  and  finally 
a  cuckoo  "hrisk  and  lively,"  hut  wholly  denuded  of  covering 
"  and  without  any  winter  provision  in  its  hole."  The  story 
is  crowned  hy  the  information  that  the  boys  of  the  family 
kept  the  bird  alive  for  two  years  afterwards  "  in  the  stove ! 
Doubtless  these  tales  were  founded  on  the  late  appearance 
of  an  occasional  young  bird,  and  on  the  reappearance  of  the 
tribe  some  days  before  the  first  warm  breath  of  spring  calls 
forth  their  song:  for  there  are  probably  few  amongst  us 
who  have  not  a  sort  of  instinctive  and  unquestioned  fanctf 
that  the  cuckoo  actually  arrives  in  full  song — ^that  when 
we  hear  him  first,  he  has  but  just  alighted  in  our  northern 
land! 

The  Greeks  of  old  knew  that  this  bird  left  even  their 
sunny  land  for  the  wanner  shores  of  Africa ;  and  in  conse« 
quence  of  its  taking  flight  about  the  same  time  as  the 
turtle-dove,  they  called  it  "  the  turtle-leader."  A  curious 
belief  seems  to  have  been  prevalent  amongst  them  that 
this  bird  was,  at  one  period  of  its  life,  changed  into  a 
hawk !  The  ever  watchiul  Aristotle,  however,  ventures  to 
doubt  the  tale.  "The  cuckoo,"  says  he,  "is  said  by  some 
to  change  firom  a  hawk,  because,  about  the  time  of  the 
cuckoo's  appearance,  that  kind  of  hawk  which  it  resembles 
disappears ;  but  scarcely  any  hawk  is  to  be  seen  except  for 
a  very  few  days  after  the  cuckoo  has  begun  to  sing.  The 
cuckoo  is  seen  for  a  short  time  in  summer,  but  disappears 
in  winter.  The  hawk  has  talons  on  his  feet,  the  cuckoo 
has  not,  neither  is  the  cuckoo's  head  like  that  of  the  hawk ; 
but  in  both  these  respects  it  resembles  the  dove,*  and  is 
like  the  hawk  in  colour  only ;  the  markings  of  the  hawk, 

*  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  how  inapplicable  to  the  head  of  the  cuckoo  is 
this  comparison ;  not  onlj  are  the  mandibles  perfectly  different  from  the 
•traight  beak  of  the  do^e  tribe,  but  the  nostril,  the  form  of  the  cranium,  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  are  all  absolutely  unlike  ;  while  the  wild  and  untamed, 
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howeTer,  are  somewhat  like  lines,  those  of  the  cudcoo  like 
spots.  In  size  and  flight  it  very  much  resembles  the 
smallest  hawk,  which  is  ^dom  to  be  seen  at  the  same  time 
with  the  cuckoo.  But  when  both  have  been  seen  toother, 
the  hawk  has  been  seen  to  eat  the  cuckoo,  though  birda  of 
the  same  kind  never  act  so  to  one  another.'*  Where  tho 
hawks  so  mysteriouslj  hid  themselves  we  will  not  pretend 
ta  ascertain,  but  the  fable  evidentlj  arose  from  the  colour 
and  markings  of  the  plwmage  of  the  young  cuckoo,  which  is 
not  unlike  that  of  some  of  the  hawk  tribie ;  as  well  as  from 
a  certain  sketchy  resemblance  in  the  general  outline  of  the 
two  birds. 

The  young  cuckoo,  which  is  scarcely  seen  on  the  wing 
before  the  old  birds  have  left  the  coimtry,  has  the  whole 
of  the  head  and  the  upper  surfiMse  of  the  body  barred  with 
alternate  shades  of  a  oarker  and  lighter  reddish-brown ; 
the  quill-feathers  are  striped,  and  the  tail-feathers  slightly 
spotted  along  the  centre  with  white ;  the  under  surface  is  of  a 
dull  white,  and  is  "  closely  barred,"  savs  Tarrel,  with  dark 
brown ;  the  irides  are  also  brown,  without  displaying  the 
exquisite  golden  circles  which  adorns  them  at  an  adult  age. 
At  the  latter  age,  the  bars  upon  the  upper  surface  disappear, 
and  the  feathers  become  of  a  soft  pinkish-grey,  on  which  the 
sun  gleams  with  a  greenish  tinge;  the  wings  are  of  the 
same  hue,  but  of  a  darker  shade,  and  the  tail  is  darker  still, 
and  slightly  spotted  with  white ;  the  throat,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast,  are  of  a  paler  grey,  delicately  shading  off 
mto  a  cinnamon-brown;  and  the  remainder  of  the  under 
surface  is  white,  barred  with  a  deep  brownish-grey ;  while 
the  most  beautiful  bit  of  colouring  in  the  whole,  is  the 
inside  of  the  mouth  and  throat ;  these  parts — which  form 
the  angle  of  the  mandibles,  being  placed  very  far  back, 
seem  constantly  displayed — are  of  the  brightest  yet  meet 
delicate  apricot  colour,  deepening  in  the  lower  part  to  an 
intense  clear  orange,  through  which  shines  a  vermilion  tint. 
The  plumage  of  the  adult  female  cuckoo  closely  resrafibles 
that  of  the  male,  but  on  her  lirst  appearance  in  this  country 
her  neck  is  slightly  barred  with  brown. 

yet  thoughtful,  ezprewion  of  the  heeutiful  dark  and  yellow-rimmed  eye, 
if  it  h&Ts  not  the  fierceneN  of  the  hawk,  at  leaat  bean  no  likeneat  to  that  of 
the  dore. 
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The  eiy  of  cnekoo  is,  as  is  veil  known,  the  note  of  the 
mala  onfyj  that  of  the  female  being  a  hanh  screaming 
chatter.  The  custom  of  calling  the  bird  "  she  "  is,  howcTer, 
CTer^here  persisted  in,  at  any  rate  amongst  the  imeducated, 
and  in  the  many  poptJar  rhymes  on  the  subject  this  pecu- 
liarity may  be  noticed.  In  fact,  to  alter  this  moae  of 
speaking  would  be  nearly  as  great  a  solecism  as  to  call  the 
redbreast  she  or  the  raven  he. 

The  cuckoo,  though,  in  its  general  appearance,  eren  in 
its  habits,  unlike  the  seansores  or  climliers,  is  yet  marked 
aa  one  of  this  family  by  the  formation  of  its  yellow 
feet ;  two  of  the  toes  being  placed  behind,  and  two  in 
front ;  the  outer  toe  of  each  foot  being  movable,  so  that 
it  may  be  brought  half-way  forward  (forming  a  right 
amgle  with  the  front  toes)^  or  placed  quite  backwards. 
Tl^s  power,  which  is  termed  "  versatile^*'  shows  the  bird 
to  be,  as  in  reality  it  is,  the  "least  developed''  of  the 
■cansimal  tribe,  and  the  fiuihest  removed  from  the  original 


Befei 


ference  to  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  bird  brings 
OS  to  the  most  prominent  feature  in  its  natural  history ;  we, 
of  course,  allude  to  its  habit  of  depositing  its  egg  or  eggs 
in  the  neist  of  some  other  and  smaller  bird.  This  peculiarity 
has  been  so  amply  dwelt  upon  by  naturalists,  and  has,  oa 
Mr.  Swainson  justily  observes,  absorbed  so  much  of  "popular 
interest,"  that  we  must  pass  lightly  over  the  subject ;  yet 
we  cannot  wholly  leave  it  without  mentioning  that  several 
recent  observers  have  concluded  that  the  mother  bird 
is  not  so  deficient  in  affection  as  may  at  first  sight  appear; 
but  that  she  carefully  and  assiduously  watches  over  the 
welfare  of  her  children  from  the  very  moment  in  which  her 
eggs  are  laid.  Por  the  love  we  bear  the  bird,  we  would 
glully  have  this  supposition  established,  which  we  are 
constrained  to  acknowledge  is  not  yet  the  case.  As  the 
cuckoo's  egg  has  been  found  in  the  domed  nest  of  a  wren, 
it  has  been  concluded  that  it  must  have  been  conveyed 
there  by  the  cuckoo  with  its  wide  mouth  after  it  was  laid ; 
an  idea  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  the  African  cuckoo,  as 
affirmed  by  £e  YaiUant,  having  been  known  to  perform  a 

*  See  Swuuton^s  <<  Mcmoin  of  the  Gaciilid».** 
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similar  feat ;  thus  bringing  within  the  limits  of  possibility 
the  acceptance  of  the  well  known  nurserj  invitation 
^dressed  to  the 

Cuckoo  t 

In  the  cherry  tree  * 


to 


Lay  an  egg 

And  bring  it  to  me  ! 


Evidence  has  been  offered  to  show  that  the  apparent 
negligence  of  the  mother  proceeds  from  her  food  not 
passing  into  a  crop,  as  is  the  case  with  other  birds,  but 
immediately  into  the  stomach;  a  circumstance  which,  of 
course,  by  altering  her  internal  economy,  would  alter  her 
instinctive  habits.  We  have  neither  the  means  of,  nor  the 
anatomical  knowledge  necessary  for,  verifying  this;  but  wo 
know,  from  experience,  that  when  holding  a  cuckoo  in  the 
hand,  an  accidental  and  most  gentle  pressure  on  the 
abdomen  produced  a  startling  scream  which  still  rings  in 
our  ears.  We  must,  however,  remark  parenthetically, 
that  this  assertion  does  not  seem  to  accord  with  the 
acknowledged  presence  of  a  gizzard. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  ejectment,  by  the  young  cuckoo, 
of  its  fellow  nestling,  for  not  a  rival  will  it  brook  in  its 
adopted  home ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  for  the 
little  foster-mother  would  undoubtedly  fall  a  victim  to  an 
endeavour  to  provide  both  her  own  offspring  and  her  vora- 
cious charge  with  food.  And  that  the  attempt  would  be 
persisted  in  while  life  and  strength  remained,  no  thinking 
mind  can  for  one  moment  question.  The  act  of  destruction 
appears  to  be  performed  by  insinuating  the  furrowed  beak 
beneath  the  other  birds,  and  so  raising  them  to  the  edge  of 
the  nest  and  jerking  them  over.  Colonel  Montagu,  having 
taken  a  nest  containing  a  young  cuckoo,  continually  replaoea 
a  little  swallow  in  it,  as  it  was  continually  thrown  out  by 
the  cuckoo,  until  the  end  of  the  sixth  day,  when  the 
wearied  bird  permitted  it  to  remain  unmolested.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  by  about  the  twelfth  day,  this  furrow  is 
completely  filled  up.  Probably  the  circumstance  of  the 
nestling  cuckoo  being  always  found  alone,  induced  the 
idea — ^not  yet  extinct — ^taught  us  in  our  nursery  days,  that 
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before  lajing  her  egg,  the  mother-bird  sucks  such  eggs  as 
she  maj  find  already  in  the  nest — 

The  cuckoo's  a  fine  bird. 
She  smgs  as  she  flies ; 
She  brings  us  good  tidings 
When  hither  she  hies. 
She  sacks  little  birds'  eggs 
To  make  her  roioe  clear. 
And  when  she  cries  cuckoo 
The  summer  is  near. 

Pliny  mentions  the  belief  that,  when  the  cuckoo  came  to 
maturity,  it  devoured  the  bird  which  had  reared  it ;  and  our 
own  Shakespeare  says — 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long. 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young. 

.  If  we  watch  the  movements  of  the  two  birds  when  the 
younger  is  being  fed,  we  cannot  much  wonder  at  the  notion, 
for  when  its  great  mouth  is  opened,  the  diminutive  nurse 
pkces  her  own  head  so  far  within  its  precincts  that  it  has 
the  exact  appearance  of  a  voluntary  surrender  to  decapita- 
tion. A  sister  of  our  own,  who  daily  watched  a  young 
cuckoo  which  came  to  sun  itself  on  the  garden  palings,  saw 
that  as  it  always  bent  its  head  upwards  to  receive  its  food, 
its  careful  guardian  would  frequently  perch  on  its  back,  and 
so  feed  it  over  its  shoulder.  No  one  wno  has  not  so  watched 
the  birds,  can  tell  the  delight  afforded  by  the  consideration 
of  the  genuine  motherlv,  yet  somewhat  over-anxious  business 
of  the  happy  and  self-forgetting  foster-mother,  who  never 
for  a  moment  appears  to  recollect  that  her  awkward  nurse- 
ling is  other  thui  her  own  loved  child. 

Whether  the  cuckoo  feeds  at  all  on  vegetable  substances, 
in  its  wild  state,  we  cannot  say ;  but  Yon  Schauroth  found 
cherries  very  acceptable  to  it  in  captivity.  It  is  most 
valuable  as  a  consumer  of  insects,  more  especially  of  the 
larger  and  more  destructive  of  the  larvsB  of  various  moths. 
Connected  with  the  subject  of  its  food,  is  the  very  curious 
circumstance  of  the  interior  of  its  stomach  being  sometimes 
found  clothed  with  hairs. 

There  are  also  in  the  Hunterian  museum,  in  the  Boyal 
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College  of  Sui^eons,  balls  composed  of  fine  ludrs,  and  taken 
from  tbe  stomachs  of  cuckoos ;  while  Hunter  himself^  says 
Broderip,  obserred  that  at  certain  seasons,  when  the  birds 
feed  on  caterpillars,  their  gizzards  ore  full  of  hairs ;  tbe  cuds 
of  which  he  found  to  be  inserted  in  the  bomy  coat  witb 
whicb  they  are  lined,  while  the  remaining  portion  was  laid, 
flat  on  its  surface,  and  in  one  direction.  It  remained, 
bowever,  for  Owen  to  prore,  by  microscopic  examination  of 
their  structure,  that  these  were  tbe  luiirs  of  the  larrm  of  tbe 
beautiful  tiger-moth. 

Hitherto  we  baye  spoken  only  of  our  common  cuckoo 
{puetdtu  eanarui)j  but  the  tribe  contains  an  immense 
number  of  species,  whicb  are  very  widely  dispersed  over  tbe 
earth.  Of  these  we  belieye  that  but  one  other  kind,  tbe 
yellow-billed,  or  American  cuckoo,  has  been  observed  in 
Britain ;  and  that  but  rarely.  One  of  tbe  most  interesting 
of  these  birds  is  the  honey-guide  or  boney-jar  of  tbe  Cape ; 
tbe  0.  indicator  of  Gruelm,  which,  feeding  upon  honey, 
announces  its  discovery  of  a  swarm  of  bees  by  its  well- 
known  cry,  at  tbe  sound  of  which  the  boney  bunters  follow 
its  fligbt  and  mark  it  down  to  some  boUow  tree ;  on  whicb 
they  commence  their  attack,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  tbe 
bird,  who  is  well  aware  that  their  fragmentary  spoils  will 
suppl]^  him  with  a  sufficient  meal.  Spamnan  tells  us  that 
this  bird  is  considered  as  almost  sacred  fay  tbe  colonists,  wbo 
suffer  no  person  to  injure  or  to  kill  it. 

To  an  Englishman  there  is  something  ratber  unnatural  in 
tbe  idea  of  eating  a  cuckoo,  but  the  Italians  eat  it ;  as  did 
their  ancestors  in  tbe  time  of  Pliny,  wbo  declares  that  no 
bird  equals  a  yoimg  cuckoo  just  able  to  fly :  so  also  tbougbt 
tbe  Greeks  in  tbe  days  of  Aristotle.  As  a  remedial  agent 
too  it  was  prized  of  yore,  being  wrapped,  says  Pliny,  in  tbe 
skin  of  a  hare  and  implied  to  sick  people  in  order  to  make 
them  sleep.  While  Kodeletius  prescribes  its  ashes  as  good 
for  disorders  of  the  stomacb.  In  a  difO^rent  way  also  tbe 
cuckoo  attained  high  honours,  for  tbe  celebrated  Argolian 
statue  of  Juno  bore  a  sceptre  on  which  reposed  a  cuckoo, 
emblematic  of  tbe  transformation  of  Jove  himself. 

In  our  own  land  it  is  believed  that  whatever  you  may  be 
employed  upon  when  you  first  hear  the  cry  of  "cuckoo," 
will  be  your  principal   occupation   through  the  e?>M»iPg 
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year;  and  again,  that  if  there  be  money  in  your  pocket 
at  this  time  yon  will  not  lack  it  for  the  next  twelve  months ; 
a  highly  probable  circumstance  amongst  our  agricultural 
ancestors  who  originated  all  these  ouaint  old  sayings,  and 
who  were  frequently  in  the  yery  depths  of  poverty  after 
a  long  winter. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  paper  allusion  is  made 
to  the  chan£;e  which  takes  place  in  the  cry  of  the  cuckoo : 
its  syllabled  note  is  prolonged  to  cue-^mekoo,  and  not 
unfreguently  ends  in  a  mere  repetition  of  the  first  syllable, 
eue-euc'eue.  It  is  then  about  to  comply  with  the  request  so 
pathetically  urged  by  Chaucer : — 

Now,  good  caekowe,  goe  somewhore  away. 

And  we  will  therefore  take  leave  of  it  and  of  our  readers ; 
merely  adding  the  injunction  of  the  old  Welsh  proverb ; 
— "  When  thou  hearest  the  cuckoo  cry,  take  timely  heed  to 
thy  ways ;  for  it  may  be  that  he  warns  thee  to  a.straighter 
line  of  duty." 

Stbakob  SiTiTATioisrs  OP  Birds'  Nests. 

^  The  interior  of  a  skull  as  well  as  the  interior  of  a  magpie's 
nest,  were  (however  sbmlar)  at  least  better  suited  to  the 
sedentary  life  of  a  bird  when  sittins  upon  her  eggs,  than 
the  noisy  work-shop  of  a  brass-founder's  factory ;  yet,  in 
such  an  unlooked-for  place  did  a  female  water-wa^ail  once 
build  her  nest,  within  a  foot  of  the  wheel  of  a  lathe,  in  the 
midst  of  the  din  of  hammerers  and  braziers.  There  un- 
molested and  unconcerned  she  hatched  four  young  ones. 
The  code  not  reconciled  to  such  a  scene,  instead  of  taking 
his  part  in  feeding  the  nestlings,  carried  the  food  he  collected 
to  a  spot  on  the  roof,  where  he  left  it  till  the  hen  fetched  it 
when  wanted.  She  became  quite  familiar  with  the  men 
who  were  constantly  employed  in  the  shop,  and  fiew  in  and 
out  without  showing  signs  of  fear;  but,  if  a  stranger  ap- 
proached she  immediately  flew  off  her  nest,  or  if  absent, 
would  not  return  till  he  had  departed. 

"We  once  found  a  wagtaiTs  nest  under  the  half-deck 
of  a  pleasure-boat,  which  was  anchored  on  a  sheet  of  water. 
Several  times,  from  the  discovery  of  the  nest,  to  the  final 
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departure  of  the  young  ones,  we  embarked  and  Bfuled  about, 
the  old  birds  keeping  a  look-out  upon  our  motions,  and 
frequently  alighting  upon  the  gunwale.  Finally  the  brood 
was  reared  and  flew  away  with  the  old  ones* 

"The  redstart,  one  of  the  prettiest  summer  birds  of 
passage,  though  in  its  general  habits  rery  shy,  is  frequentlj 
in  the  choice  of  position  for  its  nest,  the  very  reverse.  We 
remember  one  which  built  on  the  narrow  space  betweea 
the  gudfi^eons  or  upright  iron  on  which  a  garaen  door  was 
hung ;  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  of  course,  resting  on  the  iron 
hinge,  which  must  have  shaken  it  every  time  the  door  was 
opened.  Nevertheless,  there  she  sat,  in  spite  of  all  this 
inconvenience  and  publicity,  exposed  as.she  was  to  aU  who 
were  constantly  passing  to  and  fro. 

"Among  robin  redbreasts,  many  instances  of  strange 
selection  have  come  to  our  knowledge  quite  as  singular  as 
those  hitherto  mentioned.  Thus,  we  know  of  one  which 
attempted  to  build  in  the  library  of  a  gentleman's  house,  at 
least  so  it  was  suspected,  from  a  few  suspicious  materials, 
such  as  dried  leaves,  &c.,  having  been  occasionally  found 
amongst  the  shelves,  without  anybody  having  been  able  to 
ascertain  whence  they  came.  Probably  disappointed  by 
perceiving  that  they  were  swept  away  as  soon  as  deposited, 
the  domestic  bird  determined  to  try  another  equally  sheltered 
situation,  and,  accordingly,  selected  the  dining-room,  which 
as  the  family  never  entered  it  tiU  luncheon-time,  she  had  aU 
to  herself  from  the  moment  the  house-maid  had  done  her 
duty  in  the  morning,  and  retired  leaving,  as  she  was 
accustomed  to  do,  the  window  open.  How  long  the  bird 
had  carried  on  her  operations  unnoticed,  we  know  not ;  but 
a  servant  accidentally  moving  the  drapery  of  one  of  the 
window-curtains,  discovered  in  the  folds  of  a  festoon  the 
robtu's  nest. 

"  In  this  instance  the  bird  availed  itself  of  a  situation,  in 
which,  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  she  was  in 
solitude  and  silence ;  but  solitude  and  silence  do  not  seem 
to  be  essential  to  all  robiu  redbreasts,  for  we  lately  heard  of 
a  pair  which  took  possession  of  a  pigeon-hole  book-shelf 
in  a  school,  which  was  constantly  £-equented  by  seventy 
children.  The  hole  selected  was  at  the  farthest  extremity 
of  the  room,  immediately  above  the  heads  of  a  junior  class 
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of  little  girls  from  four  to  five  years  of  age,  who,  much  to 
their  credit,  nerer  disturbed  the  bird.  There  she  laid  and 
hatched  iive  eggs.  One  of  the  youn^  ones  died  in  a  few 
dajBy  and  the  body  was  carried  off  by  the  parent-birds. 
The  remaining  four  were  reguhirly  fed  in  the  presence  of 
the  children,  aud  in  due  time  reared.  Soon  after  their 
departure  the  old  bird  repaired  the  nest  and  laid  three  more 
eggs,  which  she  attended  to  with  the  same  persererance  and 
success.  We  have  often  alluded  to  the  frequent  return  of 
"birds  to  the  same  nests,  and  perhaps  the  most  singular 
feature  of  this  anecdote  is,  that  about  twelve  years  ago  a 
robin  built  in  that  identical  pigeon-hole.  Why  the  visits 
were  not  renewed  eveiy  year,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture ; 
but  that  the  pair  of  the  present  year  were  either  the  same 
old  birds,  or  young  ones  of  the  brood  then  reared  in  it,  is 
more  than  probable,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  pigeon- 
hole being  a^ain  selected ;  when  others,  forming  the  school- 
library  within  the  same  frame-work,  would  equally  have 
suited  the  purpose. 

"Another  nest  was  constructed,  and  for  two  successive 
years  in  a  still  more  extraordinarv  situation,  which  we  give 
not  on  our  own  authority,  but  fully  believing  it.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  pair  of  robins  took  up  their  abode  m  the  parish 
church  of  Hampton,  in  Warwickshire,  and  affixed  their  nest 
to  the  church  bible  as  it  lay  on  the  reading-desk.  The  vicar 
would  not  allow  the  birds  to  be  disturbed,  and  therefore 
supplied  himself  with  another  bible,  from  which  he  read  the 
lessons  of  the  service.  A  similar  instance  occurred  at 
CoUingboume,  Kingston  Church,  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  13th 
of  Apnl,  1884 :  the  clerk,  on  looking  out  for  the  lessons  of 
the  day,  perceived  something  under  the  bible  in  the  reading- 
desk,  and  in  a  hollow  place  occasioned  by  the  bible's  resting 
on  a  raised  ledge,  found  a  robin's  nest  containing  two  eggs. 
The  birds  not  having  been  disturbed,  laid  four  more,  which 
were  hatched  on  the  4th  of  May.  The  still  more  extra- 
ordinary part  of  the  story  is,  that  the  cock-bird  actually 
brought  food  in  its  bill,  and  fed  the  young  brood  during 
divine  service,  which  is  performed  twice  every  Sunday ;  and 
it  is  further  highly  creditable  to  the  parishioners,  particularly 
the  junior  portion  of  them^  that  the  birds  were  never 
molested,  and  not  an  attempt  ever  suspected  to  have  been 
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made  on  the  nest  and  eggB  deposited  in  so  hallowed  a  spot. 
We  can  remember  a  robin,  indeed,  hopping  more  than  once 
familiarly,  as  if  aware  how  safe  from  perU  it  was  at  such  a 
moment,  upon  our  own  bible  as  it  lay  open  before  us,  whilst 
we  were  reading  the  lessons  on  a  Christmas-day. 

We  will  dose  our  anecdotes  of  singular  situations  chosen 
for  building  nests  in,  with  the  instance  of  a  sparrow,  who, 
like  the  preceding  robin,  attached  herself  to  a  church,  but 
instead  of  the  parish  bible,  selected  the  middle  of  a  carv^ed 
thistle,  which  decorated  the  top  of  the  pulpit  in  a  chapel  at 
Kennaway,  in  Scotland.  It  found  free  ingress  and  e^ss 
by  means  of  the  windows  which  were  left  open  for  airing 
the  chapel  upon  week-days.  This  bird  mi^t  literally  be 
said  to  hare  yenfied  the  words  of  the  rsalmist,  '  The 
sparrow  hath  found  a  home,  where  she  may  lay  h^  young, 
eren  thine  altars,  O  Lord ! ' " — Stanley  on  Birdt. 


Of  the  mole-cricket,  which  Aikin  mentions  as  first  mnlnTig 
its  appearance  this  month,  we  giro  the  following  account 
drawn  from  Kirby  and  Spence,  and  other  naturalists : — 

"  The  most  remarkable  burrower  amongst  perfect  insects 
is  that  singular  animal  the  mole-cricket  {Orylhtalpa  vulgaris, 
Latr.)     This  creature  is  endowed  with  wonderful  strength, 
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pArtienlarly  in  its  iihoras  and  fore-legs.  The  fonner  is  a 
Yeiy  hard  and  solid  shell  or  crust,  coyeiiog  like  a  shield  the 
trunJc  of  the  animal ;  arid  the  latter  are  uncommonly  fitted 
for  l;ninrowiiig,  hoth  by  their  streoj^h  and  construction. 
The  shanks  lure  very  brood,  and  termmate  obliquely  in  four 
enormous  shaip  teeth,  like  so  many  fingers ;  the  foot  conaists 
of  three  jointo,— the  two  first  being  broad  and  tooth-shapedf 
and  pointing  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  teeth  of  the 
shank ;  and  the  last  small,  and  armed  at  the  extremity  with 
two  short  claws.  This  foot  is  placed  inside  the  shank,  so  as 
to  resemble  a  thumb,  and  perform  the  office  of  one.  The 
directicHi  and  motion  of  these  hands,  as  in  moles,  is  out- 
wards ;  thus  enabling  the  animal  most  effeotually  to  remoT# 
the  earth  when  it  burrows.  By  the  help  of  these  powerful 
instrttments,  it  is  astonishing  how  instantaneously  it  buries 
itself.  This  creature  works  underground,  like  a  field-mouse, 
raising  a  ridge  as  it  goes ;  but  it  does  not  throw  up  heaps 
like  its  namesake  the  mole.  They  will  in  this  manner 
undermine  whole  gardens;  and  thus  in  wet  and  swampy 
situations,  in  which  they  delight,  they  exoarate  their  curious 
apartments.'' 

The  Bev.  Gilbert  White  also  thus  describes  this  insect : 
"As  mole-crickets  often  infest  gardens  by  the  sides  of 
canals,  they  are  unwelcome  guests  to  the  gardener,  raising 
up  ridees  in  their  subterraneous  progress,  and  rendering 
the  wtSka  unsightly.  If  they  take  to  the  kitchen  quarters, 
they  occasion  great  damage  among  the  plants  and  roots,  by 
destroying  whole  beds  of  cabbages,  young  legumes,  and 
flowers.  When  dug  out  they  seem  very  slow  and  helpless, 
and  make  no  use  of  their  wings  by  day ;  but  at  night  they 
come  abroad  and  make  long  excursions,  as  I  have  been  con* 
moed  by  finding  stragglers  in  a  morning  in  improbable 
places,  In  fine  weather,  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
just  at  the  close  of  day,  they  begin  to  solace  themselves  with 
a  low,  duU  jarring  note,  continued  for  a  long  time  without 
interruption,  and  not  unlike  the  chattering  of  the  fern-owl, 
or  goat-sucker,  but  more  inward. 

"  About  the  beginning  of  May  they  lay  tteir  eggs,  as  I 
was  once  an  eye-witness ;  for  a  gardener,  at  a  house  where 
I  was  on  a  yisit,  happening  to  be  mowing  on  the  sixth  of 
that  iQonth  by  the  side  of  a  canal,  his  scythe  struck  too 
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deep,  pared  off  a  large  piece  of  turf,  and  laid  open  to  view  a 
cuiiouB  scene  of  domestic  economy. 

"  There  were  many  caverns  and  winding  passages  leading 
to  a  kind  of  chamber,  neatlj  smoothed  and  rounded,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  modem  snuff-box.  Within  this  secret 
nursery  were  deposited  nearly  a  hundred  eggs  of  a  dirty 
yellow  colour,  and  enveloped  in  a  tough  skin,  but  too  lately 
exuded  to  contain  any  rudiments  of  youne;,  being  full  of  a 
viscous  substance.  The  eggs  lay  but  shaUow,  and  within 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  just  under  a  little  heap  of  freshly 
moved  mould,  like  that  which  is  raised  by  ants. 

^  When  mole-crickets  fly,  they  move  curw  undoso,  rising 
and  MLing  in  curves,  like  the  other  species  mentioned 
before.  In  different  parts  of  this  kingdom  people  call  them 
fen-erickets,  churr-tvortnSy  and  eve^hurrs,  all  very  apposite 
names. 

''  Anatomists,  who  have  examined  the  intestines  of  these 
insects,  say,  that,  from  the  structure,  position,  and  number 
of  their  stomachs,  or  maws,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  and  the  two  former  species  ruminate  or 
chew  tne  cud  like  many  quadrupeds." 


THE  WOOD,  IN  APRIL. 


Let  us  accompany  Miss  Mitford,  the  best  guide  we  can 
have  in  such  an  excursion,  into  a  spring  wood.  "  Spring,*' 
she  says,  '^  is  actually  come,  with  the  fulaess  and  almost  the 
suddenness  of  a  northern  summer.  To-day  is  completely 
April;  clouds  and  sunshine,  wind  and  showers;  blossoms 
on  the  trees,  grass  in  the  fields,  swallows  by  the  ponds, 
snakes  in  the  hedgerows,  nightingales  in  the  thickets,  and 
cuckoos  everywhere,"  We  are  on  our  way  to  a  wood  called 
the  Penge ;  we  proceed  on  our  way  through  winding  lanes, 
between  hedgerows  tenderly  green,  till  we  reach  the  hatch- 
gate,  with  the  white  cottage  beside  it  embosomed  in  fruit 
trees,  which  form  the  entrance  to  the  Fenge,  and  in  a 
moment  the  whole  scene  is  before  our  eyes. 

*^  Is  it  not  beautiful  P  "  demands  our  cheerful  guide.    ^'  A 
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-wood  is  generally  a  very  pretty  place;  but  this  wood. — 
Imagine  a  small  forest,  full  of  glades  and  sheep-walks, 
surrounded  by  irregular  cottages  with  their  bloomiug 
orchards,  a  dear  stream  winding  about  the  brakes,  and  a 
load  intersecting  it,  and  giving  life  and  light  to  the  picture, 
and  you  wiU  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  Penge.  Every  step 
was  opening  a  new  point  of  view,  a  fresh  combination  of 
glade,  and  path,  and  thicket.  The  accessories,  too,  were 
changiag  every  moment.  Ducks,  geese,  pigs,  and  children, 
giving  way,  as  we  advanced  into  the  wood,  to  sheep  and 
forest  ponies ;  and  they  again  disappeaiing  as  we  became 
more  entangled  in  its  mazes,  till  we  heard  nothing  but  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  and  saw  onlv  the  silent  flowers. 

"  What  a  piece  of  fairy  land !  The  tall  elms  over-head 
bursting  into  tender  vivid  leaf,  with  here  and  there  a  hoary 
oak  or  a  silveivbarked  larch ;  every  twig  swelling  with  the 
brown  buds,  and  yet  not  quite  stripped  of  the  tawny  foliage 
of  autumn ;  tail  hollies  and  hawthorn  beneath,  with  their 
crisp,  brilliant  leaves  mixed  with  the  white  blossoms  of  the 
sloe,  and  woven  together  with  garlands  of  woodbines  and 
wild  briars ; — ^what  a  fairy-land ! 

"  Primroses,  cowslips,  pansies,  and  the  regular,  open-eyed 
white  blossom  of  the  wood  anemone,  or  wiudflower,  were 
set  under  our  feet  as  thick  as  daisies  in  a  meadow.  And 
look,  there  is  the  wood-sorrel :  look  at  the  pendant  white 
flower,  shaped  like  a  snowdrop,  and  veined  with  purple 
streaks,  and  with  beautiful  trefoil  leaves  folded  like  a 
heart — some,  the  young  ones,  so  vividly  yet  tenderlv  green, 
that  the  foliage  of  the  elm  and  the  hawthorn  would  show 
dully  at  their  side ;  others  of  a  deeper  tint,  and  lined,  as  it 
were,  with  a  rich  and  changeful  purple.  See  how  beautiful 
they  are,  and  in  what  promsion  I  See  how  the  dark  shade 
of  the  holly  sets  off  the  light  and  delicate  colouring  of  the 
flower !  And  see  that  other  bed  of  them  springing  £rom  the 
rich  moss  in  the  roots  of  that  old  beech  tree !  " 

PsxLUfre  TiMBBB. — Let  us  accompany  Miss  Mitford  still 
farther.  "  We  had  nearly  threaded  the  wood,"  says  she, 
*'and  were  approaching  an  open  grove  of  magnificent  oaks 
on  the  other  side,  when  sounds,  other  than  of  nightin- 
gales, burst  on  our  ear,  the  deep  and  frequent  strokes  of 
the   woodman's  axe;   and  emerging  from  the  Penge  we 
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discovefed  the  haTOO  which  that  axehadoommitted.  Above 
twenty  of  the  finest  trees  laj  stretched  on  tiie  velret  turf. 
There  they  lay  in  e  yenr  shape  and  form  of  derastataon ;  some, 
bare  trunks^  stripped  ready  for  the  timber*carriage,  with 
the  bai^  buUt  up  in  long  piles  at  the  side ;  some  with  the 
spoilers  busy  about  them,  stripping,  hadcing,  hewing; 
others  with  tneir  noble  branches,  their  brown  and  fragrant 
shoots  all  fresh  as  if  they  were  aliTe-^majestic  corpses,  the 
slain  of  to«day ;  The  grove  was  like  a  field  of  battle.  The 
young  lads  who  were  stripping  the  bark,  the  very  children 
who  were  picking  up  the  chips  seemed  awed  and  silent,  as 
if  conscious  that  death  was  around  them.  The  nightingales 
sang,  faintly  and  interruptedly,  a  few  low  Mghtened  notes 
like  a  requiem. 

'^  Ah !  here  we  axe  at  the  veiy  scene  of  murder ;  the  irery 
tree  that  they  are  felling ;  they  haye  just  hewn  round  the 
trunk  with  those  slaughtering  axes,  and  are  about  to  saw  it 
asunder.  After  all  it  is  a  fine  and  thrilling  operation. 
Into  how  grand  an  attitude  was  that  young  man  thrown 
as  he  eaye  the  final  strokes  round  the  root;  and  how 
wonderml  is  the  effect  of  that  supple  and  apparently 
powerless  saw,  bending  like  a  riband  and  yet  oyennastering 
that  giant  of  the  woods,  conquering  and  orerthrowing 
that  thing  of  life !  Now  it  has  passed  half  through  the 
trunk,  and  the  woodman  has  begun  to  calculate  which 
way  the  tree  wiU  fall ;  he  drives  a  wedge  to  direct  its 
course ;  now  a  few  more  movements  of  the  noiseless  saw ; 
and  then  a  larger  wedge.  See  how  the  Ixranches  tremble ! 
Hark  how  the  tnmk  begins  to  crack.  Another  stroke  of 
the  huge  hammer  on  the  wedge,  and  the  tree  auivers,  as 
with  a  mortal  agony  ^shakes,  reels,  and  falls.  How  slow, 
and  solemn,  and  awful  it  is  I  How  like  to  human  death, 
in  its  commonly  esteemed  heroic  form!  Cesar  in  the 
Capitol,  Seneca  m  the  bath,  could  not  fall  more  sublimely 
than  that  oak. 

"  Even  the  heavens  seem  to  sympathise  with  the  devasta- 
tion. The  clouds  have  gathered  into  one  thidc  low  canopy, 
dark  and  vapouring  as  the  smoke  which  overhangs  London  ; 
the  setting  sun  is  just  gleaming  underneath  with  a  dim  and 
bloody  ghu:^,  and  the  crimson  rays  spreading  upwards  with 
a  lurid  and  portentous  grandeur,  a  subdued  and  dusky  glow, 
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liko  the  light  reflected  on  the  sky  from  some  vast  con- 
flagration. The  deep  flush  fades  away,  and  the  rain  begins 
to  descend,  and  we  hurry  homeward  talking  only  of  the 
fallen  tree.'* 
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Now,  as  au  angler  melancholy  standing 
Upon  a  greene  bancke  yeelding  room  for  landing, 
A  wrigling  yellow  worme  throat  on  his  hooke, 
Now  in  the  midst  he  throwes,  then  in  a  nooke  : 
Here  pulls  his  line,  there  throws  it  in  againe, 
Mending  his  croke  and  baite,  but  all  in  vaine. 
He  long  stands  viewing  of  the  curled  streame ; 
At  last  a  hungry  pike,  or  well-growne  breame, 
Snatch  at  the  worme,  and  hasting  fast  away 
He,  knowing  it  a  fish  of  stubbome  sway. 
Puis  up  his  rod,  but  soft ;  (as  having  skill) 
Wherewith  the  hooke  fast  holds  the  fishe's  gill. 

•  •  •  •  « 
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Justly  would  all  lovers  of  the  "  gentle-craft  '*  wax  wroth 

with  us,  were  we  to  omit  to  chronicle  in  this  month  of  April 

the  commencement  of  their  patient  labours.    In  these  freBh 

^  ^  ^  early  spring  mornings  the  spirit 

^  ^  of  old    Izaak  "Walton   stirs  in 

*'  many  a  breast,  and  though  the 

words  of  the  following  song  may 

not  find  'HI  utEcnmce  from   the 

lips — the    iVeJiijga    embodi<?d    in 

the  words  are  aroused  in  uiany  a 

youth,    and  drive   him    forth   at 

dawn  with   liahing-tacklo    sltme 

around  him  and  a  good 


<^^ 
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Oh  the  gallant  fishei^s  life. 

It  ia  the  best  of  any  ; 

Tia  full  of  pleasure,  rold  of  strife, 

And  'tis  beloved  by  many; 

Other  joys 

Are  but  toys ; 

Only  thia 

Lawful  ia ; 

For  our  skill 

Breeda  no  ill, 
But  content  sad  pleaaure. 

In  a  morning  up  ire  rise. 
Ere  Aurora'a  peeping, 
Drink  a  cup  to  wash  our  eyes, 
X^eave  the  sluggard  sleeping : 

Then  we  go 

Toandftr) 

With  our  knacks 

At  our  backs. 

To  such  streams 

As  the  Thames, 
If  we  hare  the  leisure. 

When  we  please  to  walk  abroad 
For  our  recreation. 
In  the  fields  is  our  abode^ 
Full  of  delectation : 

Where  in  a  brook. 

With  a  hook, 

Or  a  lake 

Hah  we  take. 

Then  we  sit 

For  a  bit 
Till  we  fish  entangle. 

We  have  getitkl  in  a  horn 
We  hvre  paste  and  woftna  U» ; 
We  can  watefa  both  ete  and  UM^rn, 
Suiftr  rain  adid  at«ntM  io<y ', 

None  do  here 

Use  to  swear ; 

Oaths  do  fray 

Fiah  away ; 

WeaHatill 

And  Wateh  our  quill ; 
Fiahera  must  not  wrangle. 


If  the  sun's  exceseire  heftt 
Make  our  bodies  swelter. 
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To  an  osier-liedgiB  we  get 
For  a  friendly  shelter ; 

Where  in  a  dyke 

Perch  or  pike 

Roach  or  dace 

We  do  chaoe. 

Bleak  or  gudnOn 

Without  grudg;iiig ; 
We  are  atlLl  content^ 

Or  we  Bometimet  pan  an  hour 
Under  a  green  willow. 
That  defrads  us  from  a  shower, 
Hakingearth  our  pillow ; 

Where  we  may 

Think  and  nray, 

Before  death 

Stopa  our  breath : 

Other  joys 

Are  but  toys 
And  to  be  lamented 

IZAAX  Walton. 
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Here  from  old  Izaak  Walton's  book  again  we  find  such 
a  pleasant  picture  of  a  contemplative  fisherman's  peace  of 
mind  that  we  cannot  resist  laying  it  before  our  readers. 

"My  next  and  last  example" — the  good  old  man  is 
pleading  eloquently  though  quaintly,  for  the  morality  of  his 
favourite  sport — "  shall  be  that  undervaluer  of  money  the 
late  Provost  of  Eton  College,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  a  man 
with  whom  I  have  often  fished  and  conversed,  a  man  whose 
foreign  employments  in  the  service  of  this  nation,  and  whose 
experience,  learning,  wit,  and  cheerfulness,  made  his 
company  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  delights  of  mankind ; 
this  man,  whose  very  approbation  of  angling  were  sufficient 
to  convince  any  modest  censurer  of  it,  this  man  waa  also 
a  most  dear  lover  and  frequent  practiser  of  the  art  of 
angliDg  ;  of  which  he  would  say,  *  'Twas  an  employment 
for  his  idle  time,  which  was  then  not  idly  spent :  for  angling 
was,  after  tedious  study,  a  rest  to  his  mind,  a  cheerer  of  his 
spirits,  a  diverter  of  sadness,  a  calmer  of  unquiet  thoughts,  a 
moderator  of  passions,  a  procurer  of  contentedness ;  and  that 
it  begat  habits  of  peace  and  patience  in  those  that  possessed 
and  practised  it.*  Indeed,  my  Mend,  you  will  find  angling 
to  be  like  the  virtue  of  hunulity,  which  has  a  calmness  of 
spirit  and  a  world  of  other  blessings  attending  upon  it. 

"  Sir,  it  was  the  saying  of  that  learned  man,  and  I  do 
easily  believe  that  peace  and  patience  and  a  calm  content 
did  cohabit  in  the  cheerful  heart  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
because  I  know,  when  he  was  beyond  seventy  years  of  age, 
he  made  this  description  of  a  part  of  the  present  pleasures 
that  possessed  him,  as  he  sate  quietly  in  a  summer's  evening 
on  a  bank  a-fishing ;  it  is  a  description  of  the  spring,  which 
because  it  glided  as  softly  and  sweetly  from  his  pen,  as  that 
river  does  at  this  time,  by  which  it  was  then  made,  I  shall 
repeat  it  unto  you : — 

This  day  Dame  Nature  eeem'd  in  love; 

The  lusty  sap  began  to  move : 

Fresh  juice  did  stir  th'  embracing  Tines, 

And  biixls  had  drawn  their  valentines ; 

The  jealous  trout  that  low  did  lie. 

Rose  at  a  well- dissembled  fly; 

There  stood  mv  friend  with  patient  skill, 

Attending  oChis  trembling  qulD. 

Already  were  the  caves  possest 

With  the  swift  pilgrim's  daub^  nest : 
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The  groTes  already  did  rejoice 

In  Philomel's  triumphing  yoice : 

The  showera  were  short,  the  weather  mild, 

The  morning  fresh,  the  evening  smiled. 

Joan  takes  her  neat-rubb'd  pail,  and  now 

She  trips  to  milk  the  sand-red  cow ; 

Where,  for  some  sturdy  foot-ball  swain, 

Joan  strokes  a  syllabub  or  twain. 

The  fields  and  gardens  were  beset 

With  tulip,  croc\]s,  violet ; 

And  now,  thouffh  late,  the  modest  rose 

Did  more  than  half  a  blush  disclose. 

Thus  all  looks  gay,  and  full  of  cheer. 

To  welcome  the  new-livery'd  year." 
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And  now  in  parting  company  with  the  old  fisherman,  let 
us  turn  to  our  poets  and  near  what  they  have  to  tell  us  of 
April  showers  and  sunshine^  rainbows  and  blossom  : — 

The  showers  of  the  spring 

Rouse  the  birds  and  they  siDg ; 
If  the  wind  do  but  stir  for  his  proper  delight. 
Each  leaf,  that  and  this,  his  neighbour  will  kiss ; 
Each  wave,  one  and  'tother,  speeds  after  his  brother ; 
They  are  happy,  for  that  is  their  right  I 

Wordsworth. 


A  RAINBOW. 

The  flowers  live  by  the  tears  that  fall 

From  the  sad  face  of  the  skies ; 
And  life  would  have  no  joys  at  all. 

Were  there  no  watery  eyes. 

Love  thou  thy  sorrow ;  grief  shall  bring 

Its  own  excuse  in  after  years  ; 
The  rainbow  !  see  how  fair  a  thing 

Qod  hath  built  up  from  tears. 

HsKRT  Sutton. 
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TO  THB  RAINBOW. 

Triumphal  aroh  tfa^t  flll'st  the  iky 
Wb«D  Btomu  praptfe  to  part> 

I  ask  not  proud  philoiopby 
To  tflftch  m«  what  thoa  «rt. 

StUl  Mem,  as  to  my  childhood's  sight, 

A  midway  station  glren 
For  happy  spirits  to  alight 

Betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven. 

Can  all  that  Optica  teach,  unfold 

Thy  form  to  pleaie  me  so, 
As  when  I  dreamt  of  gems  and  gold 

Hid  in  thy  nulMnt  bowf 

When  Science  from  Mvation's  faoa 
Enchantment's  yell  withdraws, 

What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 
To  cold  material  laws  1 

And  yet,  fair  bow,  no  fabling  dreams, 
But  words  of  the  Moat  High 

Have  told  why  first  thy  robe  of  beams 
Was  woven  in  the  sliy. 

When  o'er  the  green  undeluged  earth 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine, 

How  came  the  world's  grey  fathers  foi-th 
To  watch  thy  sacred  sign  I 

And  when  its  yellow  lustre  smiled 

O'er  mountains  yet  untrod, 
Each  mother  held  aloft  her  child. 

To  bless  the  bow  of  Qod. 

Methinks,  thy  jubilee  to  keep, 
The  first,  made  anthem  rang 

On  earth,  deliver'd  from  the  deep. 
And  the  first  poet  sang. 

Kor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  eye 
Unraptured  greet  thy  beam ; 

Theme  of  primeval  prophecy, 
Be  still  the  poet's  theme  ! 
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Thie  earth  to  thee  her  ineexise  yielda. 

The  laifc  thy  welcome  aingi, — 
When  glittering  in  the  freahen'd  fields 

The  snowy  muahroom  spriDgs. 

How  glorious  IS  thy  girdle  east 

O'er  monntam,  tower,  and  town ; 
Or  mirror'd  in  the  ocean  yast, 

▲  thousand  fiithoms  down  I 

As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark. 

As  young  thy  beauties  seem. 
As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 

First  sported  in  thy  beam. 

For,  £Biithfu}  to  its  sacred  page, 

Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span  ; 
Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale,  with  age, 

That  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 

Campbell. 


TO  BLOSSOMS. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree 

Why  do  ye  fell  so  fast ! 

Tour  date  Ib  not  so  past 
Bnt  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhUe, 

To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last. 

What  were  ye  bom  to  be 

An  hour  and  halfs  delight. 

And  so  to  bid  good-night  ? 
'Twas  pity  nature  brought  yon  foefh, 

Merely  to  show  your  worth 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  loyely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave  : 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride. 
Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 

HXBBICK. 
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We  cannot  conclude  our  April  day  more  fitly  than  in 
the  quaint  words  of  the  pious  old  George  Herbert : — 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  bo  calm,  so  bright, 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night, 
For  thou  must  die  ] 

Sweet  rose  1  whose  hue,  early  and  braye, 

Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  the  grave 
And  thou  must  die  1 

Sweet  spring  !  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 

A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie, 
My  music  shows  ye  have  your  doses. 
And  all  must  die  I 

Geobob  Hiabbrt. 
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THE  ANTIQUAIUAN  MONTH. 

Writers  are  by  no  means  agreed  in  their  derivation  of 
the  Latin  name  assigned  to  this  month.  Ovid  stoutly 
maintains  that  it  was  called  April  from  the  Greek  name  of 
Yenus,  'A^pod/n;,  the  deity  having  been  bom  of  d<t>p6v^ 
i,  e.  the  sea-foam.  At  the  same  time  he  notices,  although 
with  the  contempt  becoming  a  descendant  of  Venus,  that 
there  were  some  who  endeavoured  to  rob  the  goddess  of  her 
just  rights  by  deriving  the  month  from  aperire,  to  open, 
oecause  at  this  season  the  spring  uncloses  everything,  and 
the  proMc  earth  is  open  to  receive  the  seeds.  Macrobius 
gives  us  a  variety  of  derivations  for  the  word.  First  he 
B^s  that  as  Bomulus  called  the  first  month  of  the  year 
March  after  his  father,  Mars,  so  he  named  the  second 
month  April,  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  jEneas ;  but  he 
admits  that  some  have'  imagined  the  founder  of  Borne  to 
have  been  influenced  by  other  and  more  abstract  considera- 
tions, and  that  as  he  had  given  March  to  the  slayer  of 
mankind,  so  he  appropriated  April  to  Venus,  that  her 
gentleness  might  temper  his  ferocity.  Scaliger,  however, 
denies  the  authority  both  of  Ovid  and  Macrobius,  and  oddly 
enough  chooses  to  derive  April  fipom  <^er^  a  wild  boar, 
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assertmg  tliat  the  Eomans  in  this  only  imitated  the  G^reeks, 
who  caUed  rebruary  ikafftrjfioXiiov,  from  the  striking  of  deer, 
which  were  then  immolated  to  Diana. 

The  same  uncertainty  seems  to  prevail  in  regard  to  the 
etymology  of  the  Saxon  term  for  this  month,  Oster,  or  Ogter 
Monat.  Verstegan  says,  "they  (the  Saxons)  called  April 
by  the  name  of  Oster-Mbnat.  The  winds,  indeed,  by 
ancient  observation,  were  found  in  this  month  most 
commonly  to  blow  &om  the  east,  and  east  in  the  Teutonic 

is  09t. 

Ail  IhoU*  Day, — ^The  custom  of  making  April  fools  on 
the  first  dajr  of  this  month  is  exceedingly  old,  as  well  as 
general.  iBoth  Maurice  and  Colonel  rierce  have  shown 
that  it  prevailed  in  India,  aud  the  latter  says  that  it  forms 
a  part  of  the  Suit  FeHival, — ^**  During  the  Hull,  when 
mirth  and  festivity  reign  among  the  Hindoos  of  every  class, 
one  subject  of  diversion  is  to  send  people  on  errands  and 
expeditions  that  are  to  end  in  disappointment,  and  raise  a 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  person  sent.  The  Huli  is 
always  in  March,  and  the  last  day  is  the  general  holiday. 
I  have  never  yet  heard  any  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
English  custom  ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  very  ancient,  and 
is  still  kept  up  even  in  great  towns,  though  less  in  them 
than  in  the  country.  With  us  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
lower  class  of  people,  but  in  India  high  and  low  join  in  it ; 
and  the  late  Sourajah  Doulah,  I  am  told,  was  very  fond  of 
making  HuUfooh,  though  he  was  a  Mussulman  of  the 
highest  rank.  They  carry  the  joke  here  so  far  as  to  send 
letters  making  appointments  in  the  names  of  persons,  who 
it  is  known  must  be  absent  firom  their  houses  at  the  time 
fixed  upon ;  and  the  laugh  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
trouble  given." 

This  custom  seems  to  have  prevailed  also  in  Sweden,  for 
we  find  that  Toreen,  in  his  "Voyage  to  Suratte,"  says, 
"  The  1st  of  April  we  set  sail  on  boMni  the  ship  caJled  the 
*  Gothic  Lion,'  after  the  west  wind  had  continued  to  blow 
for  five  months  together  at  Gt)thenburgh,  and  had  almost 
induced  us  to  believe  that  there  is  a  trade-wind  in  the 
Skaggerac  Sea.  The  wind  made  April  fools  of  us,  for 
we  were  forced  to  return  before  Skagen,  and  to  anchor  at 
Kfwefiol." 
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Amongst  the  French  the  ciutom  itself  exists,  thouffh 
the  name  attached  to  it  ia  chiKoged,  With  them  the 
person  imposed  upon  is  called  a  "jpais^on  d'AvrUy*  which 
beUingen  explains  to  he  a  corruption  of  passion^  and  con- 
tends that  it  is  a  memorial  of  the  Jews  mpckerj  of  our 
Saviour  in  taking  him  backwards  and  forwards  from  Annas 
to  Gaiaphas,  firom  Caiaphas  to  Pilate,  from  Pilate  to  Herod, 
and  from  Herod  back  again  to  Pilate. 

JPahn  Sunday,  Dominica  Falmarum,  Domimoa  in  Bami» 
Fahnarumy  Parasceue,  or  Fascha  Floridum,  is  the  sixth  and 
last  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  the  one  immediately  preceding 
Easter.  It  was  thus  called  &om  the  old  Boman  Catholic 
custom  of  carrying  palm-branches  in  procession  on  that  day, 
in  commemoration  of  the  palms  or  oliTes,  that  the  Jews 
strewed  in  the  way  of  Christ  when  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem. 
Strutt,  in  the  third Tolume  of  "Horda  Angel-Cynnan,"  p.  174, 
Quotes  from  an  old  manuscript,  "  wherefor  holi  Chirche  this 
oay  makeith  solempne  processyon,  in  mynde  of  the  pro- 
cessyon  that  Cryst  made  this  dey ;  but  for  encheson  that 
wee  have  noone  Olyre  that  bearith  greene  leaves,  therefor 
we  taken  Palme,  and  geven  instede  of  Olyye,  and  bear  it 
about  in  processione." 

Hospinian,  however,  denies  that  any  mention  of  this 
custom  occurs  till  about  the  year  455,  and  is  extremely 
indi&;nant  with  Polydorus  for  saying  that  it  was  instituted 
by  the  Apostles. 

It  had  also  the  name  of  Dominica  Magna,  or  the  Oreat 
Lord^s  Daif,  because  of  the  "  great  and  many  infedlible  good 
things  that  were  conferred  on  the  faithM  the  week  ensuing, 
namely,  death  abolished,  slander,  and  the  tyranny  of  Satan, 
removed  by  the  painful  and  ignominious  death  of  our  Saviour.' ' 

Lastly,  it  was  called  Capitilavium  by  the  vulgar,  because 
it  was  a  custom  on  that  day  to  wash  the  heads  of  the 
children,  who  were  to  be  anointed,  lest  they  should  be 
unclean  from  the  previous  observance  of  Quadragesima. 

The  boughs  used  on  these  occasions  were  previously 
blessed  by  the  priest,  a  solemn  ritual  being  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mass,  as  quoted  by 
Brand,  we  read  that  the  priest  was  directed,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  G^ospel,  to  array  himself  in  a  red  cope, 
and,  taking  his  place  upon  the  third  step  of  the  altar,  to 
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turn  towards  the  south,  palm-flowers  and  branches  of  palm 
being  first  laid  on  the  altar  for  the  clergj,  and  upon  the 
altar-step  on  the  south  side  for  others.  I&  is  then  to  recite 
certain  prayers,  appropriated  to  the  occasion,  and  accom- 
panied by  crossings  and  genuflexions,  duly  established  in 
the  rubric,  the  whole  being  clearly  the  invention  of  monkish 
times,  if  we  may  believe  the  authoritv  of  Hospinian  as  to 
the  period  when  the  custom  originated.  So  far,  however,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  the  policy  of  the  priesthood,  who  lost 
no  opportunity  of  impressing  scriptural  events  upon  the 
peopk  s  minds,  by  connecting  them  with  fasts  or  holidays. 
But  one  cannot  help  being 
surprised  at  flnding  these  *  "^ 

ceremonies    so  frequently  T 

of  a  low   and   ridiculous  ,'        ,.      ^ 

nature,  and  calculated 
above  all  measure  to  bring 
tbe  thing  celebrated  into 
contempt.  Thus  on  the 
preaent  occasion  the  pro- 
gresB  of  Christ  to  Jeru- 
salem wag  burles^iued, 
rather  than  com*  / ' 

memorated,  by  a 
wooden      image 


OJLTHBRIMO    PALH8. 
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placed  upon  a  wooden  ass,  which  went  upon  wheels, 
accompanied  by  troops  of  priests,  and  a  concourse  of  people, 
bearing  palms ;  these  they  threw  upon  the  two  images  aa 
they  passed,  and  afterwards  gathered  them  up  again. 

For  falsely  they  believe  that  these  have  force  and  vertue  great 
Against  the  rage  of  winter  storms  and  thunder^s  flashing  heate. 

There  seems,  howeyer,  to  be  some  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  ceremony  in  question,  though  the  Boman  Catholics 
haye  explained  it  as  symbolising  Christ's  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  may,  after  all,  be  nothing  more  than  the  old 
Pagan  custom  of  carrying  Silenus  this  day  in  triumph. 
Dr.  Clark  tells  us  that  it  is  still  usual  to  carry  Silenus  in 
procession  at  Easter,  and  we  haye  already  seen  on  more 
than  one  occasion  how  fond  the  old  Church  was  of  giving  a 
Christian  signification  to  heathen  ceremonies,  when  they 
were  unable  to  put  them  down. 

As  palms  were  not  always,  or  eyen  often  to  be  procured 
in  this  country,  the  box,  the  willow,  and  occasionally  the 
yew,  were  substituted.  As  regards  the  first,  Newton  in  his 
''  Herball  for  the  Bible,"  after  mentioning  that  the  box-tree 
and  the  palm  were  often  confounded  together,  goes  on  to 
say,  "  this  error  grew,  as  I  thinke,  at  the  first  for  that  the 
common  people  in  some  countries  used  to  decke  their  church 
with  the  boughs  and  branches  thereof  on  the  Sunday  next 
before  Easter,  commonly  called  Palme  Sunday ;  for  at  that 
time  of  the  yeare  all  other  trees,  for  the  most  part,  are  not 
blowen  or  bloomed."  While,  howeyer,  palms  retained  their 
sanctity  in  connection  with  the  day,  it  was  usual  to  preserye 
pieces  of  the  hallowed  wood  formed  into  small  crosses, 
which  the  deyout  carried  about  them  in  their  purses.  In 
Cornwall,  these  crosses  had  a  peculiar  application ;  Carew 
says,  "  Little  Colan  hath  less  worth  the  obseryation ;  unless 
you  will  deride  or  pity  their  simplicity,  who  sought  at  our 
Lady  Nant's  Well  there  to  fore-know  what  fortune  should 
betide  them,  which  was  in  this  manner — Upon  Palm  Sunday 
these  idle-headed  seekers  resorted  thither,  with  a  palm-cross 
in  one  hand,  and  an  offering  in  the  other;  the  offering  fell 
to  the  priest's  share ;  the  cross  they  threw  into  the  well, 
which  if  it  swam,  the  party  should  outliye  that  year ;  if  it 
sunk,  a  short-ensuing  deatn  was  boded ;  and  perhaps  not 
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altogether  untruly,  while  a  foolish  conceit  of  this  halsening, 
might  the  sooner  help  it  onwards.  A  contrary  practice  to 
the  Goddess  Jimo's  lake  in  Laconia ;  for  there  if  the  wheaten 
cakes,  cast  in  upon  her  festival  day,  were  by  the  water  received, 
it  betokened  good  luck ;  if  rejected,  evil.  The  like  is  written 
by  Fausanias,  of  Inus  in  Greece ;  and  by  others,  touching  the 
offerings  thrown  into  the  furnace  of  Mount  ^tna  in  Sicdy." 

JPawian  Week;  Tenebra.  The  week  succeeding  Palm 
Sunday,  or  that  which  immediately  precedes  Easter,  is  called 
Passion  Week,  from  the  obsolete,  but  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  Passion,  i.  e.  euffering^  in  reference  to  the  suffering  of 
Christ  upon  the  Cross. 

Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturdary  of  this  week,  are  the 
days  on  which  the  offices,  called  ihnebra,  are  celebrated,* 
but  as  a  rehearsal  of  the  singing  usually  took  place  on  the 
Wednesday  immediately  previous,  that  cfay  also  came  to  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  them.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin,  tenehra,  i.  e,  darkness,  and,  the  office  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  in  the  calendar  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church.  The  appellation  of  da/rfDnees  or  dark  days  has  been 
given,  "  because,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  thereby  they  repre- 
sent the  darkness  that  attended  and  accompanied  our  Lord's 
Crucifixion ;  and  then  also  that  Church  extinguishes  all  her 
lights ;  and  after  some  silence,  when  the  whole  office  is 
concluded,  they  make' a  sudden  great  noise  to  represent  the 
rending  of  the  veil  of  the  Temple  and  the  disorder  the  whole 
frame  of  nature  was  in  at  the  death  of  her  Maker." 

On  this  occasion,  the  principal  characters  and  events  of 
the  day  were  thus  symbmised.  Li  a  triangular  candlestick 
were  fourteen  yellow  wax  tapars,  seven  on  each  side,  and  a 
white  one  at  the  top.  The  fourteen  yellow  candles  repre- 
sented the  eleven  apostles,  the  Yir^  Mary,  and  the  women 
that  were  with  her  at  the  Crucifixion,  while  the  white  taper 
above  was  the  emblem  of  Christ.  Fourteen  psalms  were 
sung,  and  at  the  end  of  each  a  light  was  put  out,  till  the 
wh(de  fourteen  were  thus  extinguished,  and  the  white  candle 
alone  was  left  burning,  which  was  then  taken  down  and  hid 
under  the  altar.     The  extinction  of  the  fourteen  lights 

•  It  i«  scarcely  neceiMty  to  remark,  that  inch  are  still  the  ohterrancet  of 
the  Ftouon  Week  in  Catholic  countries. — Ed. 
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symbolised  the  flight  or  moumiag  of  the  apostles  and  the 
women,  and  the  hiding  of  the  white  taper  denoted  that 
Christ  was  in  the  sepulchre.  At  this  moment  of  total 
darkness  a  noise  was  made  by  beating  the  desks  and  books, 
and  stamping  upon  the  floor,  which,  as  already  said,  was 
intended  to  represent  the  earthquake,  and  the  splitting  of 
rocks  at  the  Crucifixion. 

Soly  Thursday,  Shere  Thursday j  or  Maundy  Thursday — 
is  the  Thursday  before  Easter.  Many  etymologies  hare 
been  given  for  the  word  8here,  In  an  old  homily,  quoted 
in  the  Weekly  Packet  of  Advice  from  Borne,  we  read  that 
the  day  was  so  called,  ''  for  that  in  old  fathers'  days  the 

nle  would  that  day  shore  theyr  hedes  and  dypp  theyr 
es,  and  pool  theyr  heedes,  and  so  make  them  honest 
ayent  Easter  Day.*'  In  Junius  the  word  sheer  is  explained 
to  signify  pt»rus,  and  a  writer  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine," who  signs  himself  T.  Bow,  has  concluded  that  it  has 
a  reference  "  to  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet,  and  is 
tantamount  to  clean."  But  to  sheere  is  also  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  for  "  to  divide,"  and  it  is  even  more  likely  to 
allude  to  the  breaking  of  the  bread  by  Christ,  and  the 
division  of  it  amongst  his  disciples.  There  is  the  greater 
reason  for  this  supposition  in  that  the  custom,  still  retained 
among  us,  of  a  roval  dole  of  alms  on  that  day,  is  clearly  a 
commemoration  of  the  Last  Supper.*  The  only  difference  is, 
that  in  the  early  ages  kings  themselves  washed  the  feet  of 
the  poor,  and  that  when  the  first  part  of  the  custom  became 
obsolete,  they  yet  condescended  to  distribute  the  alms. 
James  the  Second  was  the  last  who  performed  this  duty, 
and  since  his  time  the  doles  have  been  portioned  out  by  an 
almoner,  the  number  of  mendicants  being  regulated  by  the 
years  of  the  monarch,  so  that  the  poor  at  least  have  good 
reason  to  prav  that  the  king  may  live  long. 

There  has  oeen  scarcely  less  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  Maunday,  or  Afaundy,  Wheatley,  who  calls  it  also 
Mandate  Thursday,  or  IHes  MandaH,  teUs  us  that  it  was 
so  "  called  from  the  commandment  (Mandatum)  which  our 
Saviour  gave  his  apostles  to  commemorate  the  sacrament  of 
his  supper,  which  he  this  day  instituted  after  the  celebration 

*  This  is  still  litenllj  performed  bj  various  Roman  Catholic  monarcha. 
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of  the  PasBOTer ;  and  which  was  for  that  reason  ^nerallj 
leceiyed  in  the  evening  of  the  day ;  or  as  others  thmk  firom 
that  new  commandment,  which  he  gave  them  to  love  one 
another,  after  he  had  washed  their  feet,  in  token  of  the  love 
he  bore  to  them,  as  is  recorded  in  the  second  lesson  at 
morning  prayer."  Others,  again,  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  mandate,  or  mandatwm,  but  derive  it  from  the  French 
mauntUer, ''  to  beg,"  while  some  maintain  with  Junius  and 
Spelman,  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  mande,  or  basket, 
from  which  the  alms  were  distributed.  But  notwithstanding 
such  hi^h  authorities,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  with  those, 
who  derive  the  word  from  mandatum  ;  for  on  inquiring  into 
its  etymology,  we  must  look  at  the  custom,  in  which  it  is 
supposed  to  have  originated,  not  as  the  custom  i«,  but  as  it 
iDos.  In  olden  times,  when  kinss  used  to  wash  the  feet  of 
beggars,  the  words  uttered  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  were 
sung  for  an  antiphon,  *'  mandatum  novum  do  vobis,"  Slc.  ;  * 
a  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you — and  what  is  more 
probable  than  that  the  whole  ceremony  should  take  its  name 
from  so  prominent  a  feature  ?  Indeed  charity  may  be  said 
to  be  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  day,  no  doubt  because  it 
was  now  that  Christ  more  particularly  enjoined  the  practice 
of  it  to  his  disciples.  Hence  it  was  the  custom  in  all  Boman 
Catholic  countries,  for  the  people,  dressed  in  their  best,  to 
Tisit  several  churches  at  this  season,  saying  a  short  prayer 
in  each,  and  giving  alms  to  the  numerous  beggars  that  were 
in  waiting. 

Oood  Friday.— TUhe  Friday  before  Easter  Sunday.  It 
was  also  called  by  the  Saxons  Long  Friday,  perhaps  from 
the  long  fasts  and  offices  used  by  them  at  that  time,  for 
there  appears  no  other  reason.  The  epithet  of  good  it  is 
said  to  have  obtained  because  the  good  work  of  man's 
redemption  was  then  consummated,  and  on  account  of  the 
benefits  thence  derived  to  us. 

The  hot  cross-buns,  that  are  in  such  common  use  amongst 
all  classes,  have  by  some  been  derived  from  the  evlogia^  or 
consecrated  loaves  of  the  G^reek  Church,  though  one  would 
suppose  that  this  was  the  very  last  quarter  to  which  the 
Livtms  would  have  gone  for  any  custom.    The  buns,  marked 

*  St.  Johu,  chap.  xiii.  ver.  34. 
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with  the  cross,  were,  I  should  imagine,  but  a  sort  of  lay- 
sacrament,  and  eaten  as  much  in  commemoration  of  our 
Saviour  as  the  consecrated  bread  itself,  being  manifestly  no 
more  than  another  form  of  the  bread  that  was  at  one  time 
given  in  alms  to  people  at  the  churches.  Bishop  Bonner 
tells  us,  "  that  the  gevyng  of  holy  bread  ib  to  put  us  in 
remembrance  of  unitie,  and  that  all  Christen  people  be  one 
mysticall  body  of  Christ,  like  as  the  bread  is  made  of  many 
grains  and  yet  but  one  loafe,  and  that  the  sayd  holy  bread  is 
te  put  us  also  in  remembrance  of  the  housell  (sacrament), 
ana  the  receyyyng  of  the  moste  blessed  body  and  blood  of 
our  Saviour  Jesu  Christ." 

As  te  the  word  bun,  it  is  likely  enough  te  be  a  corruption 
of  houn,  the  original  name  for  sacrificial  cakes. 

Cecrops,  one  of  the  kings  of  Greece,  about  sixteen 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  is  said  te  have  first 
ofiered  up  te  the  Divinity  the  sacred  cross-bread,  called  a 
hun  (Greek  povy),  from  the  representation  upon  it  of  the 
two  horns  of  an  ox,  which  was  made  of  fine  flour  and  honey. 
The  prophet  Jeremiah,  who  flourished  about  600  years  b.o., 
notices  this  kind  of  offering,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Jewish 
women  at  Pathros  in  Egypt,  and  of  their  base  idolatry, — 
the  cakesy  which  they  offered  up  te  the  moon,  the  queen  of 
heaven. 

This  cake,  or  bun,  is  therefore  a  species  of  bread,  which 
originally  used  to  be  offered  to  the  gods;  and  it  was 
usually  purchased  by  the  worshippers  at  the  entrance  of 
the  temple,  and  taken  in  by  them,  and  eaten  at  the  feast 
of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  sacrifice ;  to  which  St.  Paul 
alludes  in  1  Cor.  z.  28. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  at  Herculaneum  were  found 
two  small  loaves  of  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  marked 
with  a  cross,  within  which  were  four  other  lines ;  and  the 
bread  of  the  Greeks  we  are  teld,  was  marked  in  this 
manner  from  the  earliest  periods.  Sometimes  it  had  only 
four  lines  altogether,  and  then  it  was  called  quadra.  This 
bread  had  rarely  any  other  mark  than  a  cross,  which  was  on 
purpose  to  divide  and  break  it  more  easily.  Similar  loaves 
were  discovered  in  a  bake-house  at  Pompeii.  These  tewns 
were  overwhelmed  and  destroyed  by  the  volcanic  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  a.  n.  79. 
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In  the  course  of  time  we  find  the  Christian  Church  usine 
cakes  or  buns,  such  as  we  have  abready  referred  to,  and 
consecrating  them ;  these  were  bestowed  in  the  church  as 
alms,  and  likewise  to  those  who,  from  any  impediment, 
could  not  receive  the  hogt,  or  consecrated  wafer,  at  the  usual 
time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  These 
buns  were  made  firom  the  dough  from  which  the  host  itself 
was  taken;  they  were  given  hj  the  prieat  to  the  people 
after  mass,  just  before  the  congregation  was  dismissed,  and 
kissed  before  they  were  eaten.  They  were  also  marked 
with  the  cross,  just  as  our  present  Good  Friday  buns 
are.  This  bun  is  the  most  popular  symbol  of  the  Soman 
Catholic  religion  in  England  that  the  Beformation  has  left 
to  us. 

Hot  cross-buns  have  the  usual  form  of  buns ;  but  they 
are  inwardly  distinguished  from  other  buns  by  having  a 
sweeter  taste,  and  the  flavour  of  allspice ;  and  outwardly 
they  are  known  by  the  mark  of  the  cross,  which,  as 
our  readers  know,  has  been  greatly  insisted  on  in  Papal 
worship  and  devotion,  from  the  days  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  to  the  present 
hour. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  bun  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
crossed,  to  represent  the  horns  of  the  ox  which  was  sacri- 
ficed, and  also  for  the  purpose  of  more  readily  breaking  it, 
was  adopted  by  the  Christians  and  used  as  the  only  food  on 
the  day  of  the  Crucifixion,  because  it  possessed,  ready  at 
hand,  a  symbol  of  that  solemn  event. 

Many  superstitions  are  connected  with  this  species  of 
bun.  In  some  of  the  counties  of  England  ^eat  care  is  taken 
to  preserve  some  of  these  cakes  or  buns,  which  being  grated 
after  they  are  dry,  are  esteemed  by  the  credulous  as  infallible 
cures  for  many  diseases. 

In  the  houses  of  some  ignorant  people  a  Good  Friday 
bun  is  still  kept ''for  luck;"  and  sometimes  there  han£;s 
from  the  ceiling  a  hard  biscuit-Hke  cake  of  open  crost-workf 
baked  on  a  Good  Friday,  to  remain  there  till  displaced  on 
the  next  Good  Friday  by  one  of  similar  make : — this  is  also 
supposed  to  preserve  the  house  from  fire. 

Old  Lady  Day.  Easter  Eggs, — The  custom  of  making 
presents  of  eggs  on  particular  occasions  is  of  great  antiquity. 
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In  Boman  Catbolic  countries  the  custom  prevails  at  Easter, 
where  the  allusion  was  eyidentlj  meant  to  be  to  the 
Sesurrection.  In  process  of  time,  although  the  custom 
still  continued,  its  ongin  was  lost  sight  of,  and  a  present  of 
eggs,  no  longer  considered  as  a  sacred  memorial,  became 
first  a  sign  of  friendship,  and  afterwards  a  token  of  amo- 
tion from  one  young  person  to  another. 

"  An  Easter  egg,  the  which  is  sawed  open  with  a  fine 
instrument  made  for  that  purpose ;  the  snells  within  are 
cleaned  and  dried,  then  lined  with  gilded  paper,  and  adorned 
with  figures  of  saints,  made  of  silk  and  gold;  they  are  made 
to  open  and  shut,  and  are  tied  together  with  ribbons.  Eggs 
of  tnis  sort  are  made  for  presents  to  ladies  of  quality. 
Two  eggs  of  this  description  were  presented  on  Easter-day, 
1716,  to  the  beautiful  young  Lady  Manfroni,  of  a  very 
ancient  family,  by  Seignior  Bernini,  who  soon  after  marriea 
her.  In  Venice,  the  Venetian  noblemen  present  eggs  to 
the  ladies  and  nuns,  adorned  with  their  portraits  curiously 
limned  thereon ;  and  in  Germany  they  haye  ways  of  adorn- 
ing eggs  with  foliage  and  other  devices,  all  in  transparent 
work,  which  is  cut  out  with  aquafortis." 

"Eggs  after  the  usage  of  Borne,  painted  of  yarious 
colours,  and  adorned  with  figures  and  emblems.  These  on 
Easter-day  are  carried  to  church  to  the  parish  priests,  who 
bless  them  and  sprinkle  them  with  holy  water.  On  that 
day,  at  dinner,  the  cloth  is  adorned  with  sweet  herbs  and 
flowers,  and  the  first  thing,  that  is  eaten  are  these  blessed 
eegs,  which  are  painted  by  the  nuns  of  Amelia,  a  small  city 
about  thirty  miles  from  £ome.  The  common  sort  of  these 
eggs  are  all  of  one  colour,  as  yellow,  blue,  red,  or  purple, 
which  are  sold  in  the  streets  till  Ascension-day,  or  Widt- 
Buntide.    Anpo  1716." 

Ornamented  Easter  eggs  were  not  only  considered  as 
offerings  of  friendship,  but  chargers  filled  .with  eggs  haying 
been  presented  at  the  church  on  Easter  eye,  and  duly  con- 
secrated, according  to  the  form  prescribed  in  the  ritual  of 
Pope  Pius  the  Fiilbh,  a  sacred  character  was  imparted  to  the 
gift  which  greatly  enhanced  its  yalue. 

Bespecting  this  custom,  (which  is  prevalent  in  Prance  at 
the  present  day,)  we  have  heard  an  anecdote  related  of  au 
honest  English  traveller,  who,  unacquainted  with  the  arti- 
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fieial  process  of  colouring  these  eggs,  and  seeing  many 
exhibited  in  the  streets  ot  Paris  of  a  deep  purple  colour, 
exclaimed  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  '*  W  hat  colour 
must  their  hens  be  ?  " 

At  the  present  day  some  remains  of  this  custom  are  to  be 
found  in  the  north  of  Endand,  some  few  of  the  adepts  even 
taking  the  pains  to  saw  the  shells  in  half;  but  the  greatest 
number  are  distributed  whole  among  the  younger  branches 
of  the  family  by  their  grandmothers  and  aunts,  who  proTide 
according  to  their  means  against  the  occasion. 

In  Cheshire,  children  go  round  the  village  and  beg  for 
*<  an  egg,  bacon,  cheese  or  an  apple,  or  any  good  thing  to 
make  us  merry,"  and  ending  with  "and  I  pray  you,  good 
dame,  an  Easter  egg."  In  Cumberland  and  Westmordand 
the  same  custom  prevails,  and  pask  or  paste  eggs  are 
reciprocally  sent  from  one  friend  to  another.  The  mode  of 
preparing  the  ^gs  is  by  plunging  them  in  hot  water  for  a 
lew  minutes,  and  then  writing  a  name  or  drawing  an 
ornament  on  the  shell  with  tallow ;  the  egg  is  then  boiled  in 
water  containing  any  coloured  dye  in  solution ;  this  colour 
will  not  attach  itself  to  the  shell  in  any  part  which  has  been 
covered  with  grease,  and  consequently  all  the  ornaments  will 
appear  white.  Another  method,  which  requires  more  skill 
and  labour,  is  to  stain  the  egg  of  an  uniform  colour, 
and  scratch  out  the  ornament  or  name  by  means  of  a  pen- 
knife. 

The  Easter  eggs,  which  are  stained  of  an  uniform  colour, 
afford  amusement  to  the  children  in  a  sort  of  game,  in  which 
the  strength  of  the  egg-shell  is  tested.  The  boy,  holding- 
an  egg  in  his  hand,  clwllenges  a  companion  to  give  blow  for 
blow ;  one  of  the  eggs  is  sure  to  be  broken,  and  its  shattered 
remains  are  the  spou  of  the  conqueror,  whose  egg  assumes 
a  consequence  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  times  it  has 
escaped  unbroken.  To  obtain  an  egg,  which,  when  boiled, 
shall  be  as  hard  as  possible,  the  boys  are  in  the  habit  of 
watching  the  hen  when  she  lays,  taking  the  egg  immediately 
from  under  her,  and  boiling  it  at  once ;  by  tnis  means  the 
white  of  the  egg  becomes  harder  than  if  it  were  boiled  at  a 
future  time. 

Eatier  Eve  used  to  have,  in  the  old  Soman  Catholic 
timesy  a  variety  of  ceremonies  that  have  long  since  been 
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exploded.  The  fiies  were  quenched  in  all  the  churches, 
and  kindled  anew  from  the  flint,  which  being  hallowed  bj 
the  priest  eveiy  one  would  take  home  a  brand  to  be  lighted 
when  occasion  required,  as  a  preservatiye  against  tempests. 
A  large  taper,  called  the  paschal  taper,  was  consecrated  and 
incensed,  and  allowed  to  bum  night  and  day  as  a  sign  that 
Christ  had  conquered  hell,  after  which  it  was  plunged  into 
the  holy  water,  always  consecrated  at  this  season,  with  a 
view  to  its  lasting  till  the  return  of  Easter. 

Easier-Bay ;  Astwday ;  Fatchal  Sabbath;  JEucharitt; 
Oodde's  Sunday. — The  term  Easter  is  derived,  as  some  say, 
from  the  Saxon  oHer,  "to  rise,"  this  being  the  day  of 
Christ's  rising  from  the  dead.  But  as  the  month  appears 
to  have  had  its  name  of  Easter  long  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  we  must  look  to  some  other  source  for  the 
origin  of  the  term ;  and  where  does  it  seem  so  visible  as  in 
the  word  Eostre,  (the  Saxon  goddess,)  a  corruption  in  all 
likelihood  of  AstartCy  the  name  under  which  the  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  and  the  most  ancient  nations  of 
the  East  worshipped  the  moon,  in  like  manner  as  they 
adored  the  sun,  under  the  name  of  Baal. 

It  was  customary,  also,  at  this  time,  for  the  bishops  and 
archbishops  to  play  at  dice  or  ball  with  their  8ubor<unates, 
and  to  lay  aside  all  the  pomp  and  distance  belonging  to 
their  station,  a  manifest  imitation  of  the  Saturnalia. 
Moreover,  the  whole  body  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  now 
wont  to  shave  the  head  and  beard,  to  bathe  and  to  indue 
the  white  stole ;  and  to  each  of  these  actions  was  supposed 
to  attach  a  spiritual  type, — ^the  use  of  the  bath  signif^ring 
that  the  soul  should,  in  like  manner,  be  purifled ;  the  shaving, 
that  our  vices  should  be  laid  aside ;  while  the  white  vest- 
ments might  refer  either  to  the  appearance  of  the  angels,  or 
to  a  firm  expectation  of  the  robe  oi  immortality ;  or  it  might 
allude  to  the  severity  of  penance  being  over.  Above  all,  it 
was  requisite  that  no  one  on  Easter  Day  should  eat  anj^thing 
that  had  not  been  blessed  by  the  priest,  or  at  least  without 
first  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  it ;  for  the  devil  just 
then  was  held  to  be  particularly  on  the  watch  for  souls. 

A  variety  of  sports  characterised  the  Easter  holidays 
among  the  people.  In  Lancashire,  Sts^ordshire,  Warwick- 
shire, and  some  other  counties,  the  custom  of  heaving  or 
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lifting  prevailed ;  the  men  heayinff  or  lifting  the  women  in 
a  chair  on  Easter  Monday,  and  tne  women  doing  the  same 
b^  the  men  on  the  Tuesday  following.  At  the  end  of  the 
ceremony,  the  person  lifted  was  duly  kissed  by  his  lifters, 
and  obliged  to  pay  a  forfeit.  Sometimes  this  took  place 
within,  but  more  frequently  out  of  doors ;  the  custom  in 
some  places  being  to  place  the  yictim  upright  in  a  chair, 
while  m  others  he  was  laid  horizontally  on  the  bearers' 
hands,  and  raised  above  their  heads.  At  another  period,  or 
perhaps  at  a  different  part  of  the  country,  the  men  took  the 
buckles  on  Monday  firom  the  shoes  of  the  women,  who  the 
next  day  returned  the  compliment,  a  forfeit  haying  to  be 
paid  in  either  case  for  the  redemption  of  the  plundered 
article. 

8t.  Mark's  Day^  or  Ihe — ^was  obseryed,  April  25th,  not 
as  tk/asty  but  as  a  day  of  dbMneneey  which  in  the  Church  of 
Bome  meant  yeiy  d^erent  things. 

In  Hone's  "]6yeiy  Day  Book"  we  find  the  following 
superstitious  customs  connected  with  St.  Mark's  Eve 
chronicled  by  a  correspondent  out  of  Northamptonshire, 
in  1826. 

"  On  St.  Mark's  Eye,  it  is  still  a  custom  about  us  for 
young  maidens  to  make  a  dumh-cake,  a  mystical  ceremony 
which  has  lost  its  origin,  and  in  some  counties  may  have 
ceased  altogether.  The  number  of  the  party  never  exceeds 
three ;  they  meet  in  silence  to  make  the  cake,  and  as  soon 
as  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  they  each  break  a  portion  off  to 
eat,  and  when  done  thejr  walk  up  to  bed  backwards  without 
sp^kking  a  word,  for  if  one  speaks  the  spell  is  broken. 
Those  that  are  to  be  married  see  the  likeness  of  their 
sweethearts  hurrying  after  them.  If  nothing  is  seen,  the 
desired  token  may  be  a  knocking  at  the  doors,  or  a  rustling 
in  the  house,  as  soon  as  they  have  retired.  To  be  convinced 
that  it  comes  from  nothing  else  but  the  desired  cause  they 
are  always  particular  in  turning  out  the  cats  and  dogs  before 
the  ceremony  begins.  Those  that  are  to  die  unmarried 
neither  see  nor  hear  anything ;  but  they  have  terrible  dreams, 
which  are  sure  to  be  of  new-made  graves,  winding-sheets, 
and  churchyards,  and  of  rings  that  wiU  fit  no  finger;  or 
which  if  they  do,  crumble  into  dust  as  soon  as  put  on. 
There  is  another  dumb-ceremony  of  eating  the  yolk  of  an 
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egg  in  silence,  and  then  filling  the  shell  with  salt,  when  the 
sweetheart  is  sure  to  make  his  visit,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
before  morning.  On  the  same  night,  too,  the  stout-hearted 
watch  the  church-porch ;  they  go  in  the  eyening  and  lay  in 
thp  church-porch  a  branch  of  a  tree,  or  a  flower,  large  enough 
to  be  readily  found  in  the  dark,  and  then  return  home  to 
wait  the  approach  of  midnight.  They  are  to  proceed  to  the 
church  a^in,  before  the  dock  strikes  twelve,  and  to  remain 
in  it  till  it  has  struck ;  as  many  as  choose  accompany  the 
maid  who  took  the  flower,  and  is  to  fetch  it  again,  as  £ftr  as 
the  church  gate,  and  there  wait  till  their  adventuring  com* 
panion  returns,  who,  if  she  is  to  be  married  within  the  year, 
IS  to  see  a  marriage-procession  pass  by  her,  with  a  bride  in 
her  own  likeness  hanging  on  the  arm  of  her  future  husband ; 
as  many  bridesmen  and  maidens  as  appear  to  follow  them  ao 
many  months  is  the  maid  to  wait  before  her  marriage.  If 
she  is  to  die  unmarried,  then  the  procession  is  to  be  a 
funeral  consisting  of  a  coffin  coverea  with  a  white  sheet, 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  shadows  seen  without  heads. 

Upon  a  Babbath-day  it  fell, 
Twioe  holy  was  the  Mibbath-bell 
That  called  the  folks  to  evening  prayer ; 
The  city  atreeta  were  clean  and  fair 
From  wholesome  drench  of  April  rains ; 
And  on  the  western  window-panes 
The  chilly  sunset  faintlv  told 
Of  unmatured  green  rallies  cold ; 
Of  the  green  thorny  bloomless  hedge, 
With  rivers  new  with  spring-tides  edge ; 
Of  primroses  by  sheltered  nils, 
And  daisies  on  the  aguish  hUls : 
Twice  holy  was  the  sabbath-bell. 
The  silent  streets  were  crowded  well 
With  staid  and  pious  companies. 
Warm  from  their  fire^de  orat'ries ; 
And  moTing,  with  demurest  air, 
To  even-song  and  vesper-prayer. 
Each  arched  porch,  and  entry  low. 
Was  filled  with  patient  folk  and  slow; 
With  whispers  hush,  and  shuffling  feet, 
While  played  the  organ  loud  and  sweet 
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Now  tbe  bright  Morning-iUr,  Day's  ktrbinger. 
Comet  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  his  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

Hail,  bounteous  May !  that  dost  inspire 

Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire, 

Woods'  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 

Hill  and  dale  both  boast  thy  blessing  t 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 

Milton. 

May  has  erer  been  the  fayourite  month  for  poetical 
description,  but  the  pnuses  originally  lavished  upon  it  were 
uttered  in  dimates  more  southern  than  our  own.  In 
such  it  really  unites  all  the  soil  beauties  of  spring  with 
the  radiance  of  summer,  and  'possesses  warmth  enough  to 
cheer  and  inyigorate,  without  overpowering.  With  us, 
especially  since  we  have  reckoned  by  the  new  style,  great 
piurt  of  the  month  is  yet  too  chill  for  a  perfect  enjoyment  of 
the  charms  of  nature,  and  frequent  injury  is  sustained  by 
the  flowers  and  young  froits  during  its  course,  from  blights 
and  blasting  winds.  May-day,  ^ough  still  observed  as 
a  rural  festival,  has  often  little  pleasure  to  bestow  except 
that  arising  from  the  name;  while  the  scanty  garlands 
composed  in  honour  of  the  day,  rather  display  the  immature 
infancy  than  the  luxuriant  youth  of  the  year.  In  a  veij 
elegant  poem,  entitled,  ^'The  Tears  of  Old  May  Day,"  this 
newer  nval  is  thus  described : — 

Nor  woDder,  man,  that  Nature's  baahful  fkce. 
And  opening  charmB  her  rude  embraces  fear : 

Is  she  not  sprung  of  April's  wayward  raoe, 
The  sickly  daughter  of  th'  unripen'd  year, 
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With  Bhowen  and  sunshine  in  her  fickle  eyes, 

With  hoUow  smiles  proclaiming  treach'roos  peace ; 

With  blushes,  harbouring  in  their  thin  disguise 
The  blast  tiiat  riots  on  the  Spring's  increase  ? 

The  latter  part  of  the  month,  however,  on  the  whole,  ia 
even  in  this  country  sufficiently  profuse  of  beauties.  The 
earth  is  covered  with  the  freshest  green  of  the  grass*  and 

*  Many  a  poet  has  sung  the  praises  of  flowers :  here  is  a  sweet  little  lODg 
to  the  gnss,  by  an  American  poet,  which  perhaps  will  not  be  out  of  place : — 

THE  VOICE  OP  THE  GRASS. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere ; 

By  the  dusty  roadside, 

On  the  sunny  hill-side, 
.    Close  by  the  noisy  brook, 

In  every  shady  nook, 
I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  smiling  everywhere ; 

All  round  the  open  door, 

Where  sit  the  aged  poor. 

Here  where  the  children  play 

In  the  bright  and  merry  May, 
I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere  ; 

In  the  noisy  city  street^ 

My  pleasant  face  you'll  meet, 

Cheering  the  sick  at  heart. 

Toiling  his  busy  part, 
Silctitly  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everjrwhere ; 

You  cannot  see  me  coming, 

Nor  hear  my  low  sweet  humming ; 

For  in  the  starry  night, 

And  the  glad  morning  light, 
I  come  qnietly  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere  : 

More  welcome  than  the  flowers, 

In  summer's  pleasant  hours ; 

The  gentle  cow  is  glad. 

And  the  merry  bird  not  sad 
To  see  me  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 
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jonng  com,  and  adorned  with  numeroua  flowers  opening  on 
every  side.  The  trees  put  on  all  their  verdure ;  the  he^es 
are  rich  in  fragrance  from  the  snowj  blossoms  of  the 
hawthorn;  and  the  orchards  display  their  highest  beauty 
in  the  delicate  bloom  of  the  apple-blossoms. 

One  boundless  blush,  one  white^mpurpled  shower 

Of  mingled  blossoms.  THOKSOir. 

All  these  promising  signs  of  future  plenty  are,  however, 
liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the  blights  which  peculiarly  occur 
in  this  month,  and  frequently  commit  most  oreadful  ravages. 
The  history  and  cause  of  blights  is  by  no  means 
exactly  ascertained,  and  it  is  a  subject  wmch,  from  its 
importance,  deserves  investigation.  There  appear  to  be 
three  kinds  of  blights:  the  first  occurs  in  the  early 
spring,  about  the  time  of  the  blossoming  of  the  peach, 
and  is  nothing  more  than  a  dry  frosty  wind  usually  from 
the  north  or  north-east,  and  principally  affects  the  hlossotnSy 
causing  them  to  fall  off  'prematurely,  and  consequently 
to  become  unproductive.  The  two  other  kinds  occur  in 
this  month,  imecting  principally  the  apple  and  pear-trees, 
and  sometimes  the  corn.  One  of  these  consists  in  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  multitude  of  aphides,  a  kind  of 
small  insect  of  a  brown,  or  black,  or  green  colour,  attacking 
the  leaves  of  plants,  and  entirely  encrusting  the  young  stems. 
These  pests  are,  I  believe,  always  found  to  make  their 
appearance    afler  a  north-east   wind;    and  it   has   been 


Hero  I  eome  aeqniig,  creeping  ereiTwhere ; 

When  you're  number'd  tritb  the  dead, 

In  your  still  and  narrow  hed, 

In  the  happy  spring  V\\  come. 

And  deck  yonr  silent  home, 
Creeping,  silently  creepbg  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere ; 

My  hnmhle  song  of  praise 

Most  gratefully  I  raise 

To  Him  at  whose  oommand 

I  heautify  the  land, 
Creeping,  silently  creeping  everywhere. 

o 
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flnpposed  by  many,  that  thej  are  actoaUj  oonveyed  hither 
bj  the  wind. 

For  oft  engendered  by  the  luizy  north. 

Myriad  on  myriads,  inaeot  armies  warp 

Keen  in  the  poiaoned  breeze ;  and  wastefol  eat. 

Through  buds  and  bark,  into  the  bhickened  core 

Their  eager  way.  Thombok. 

Manj  circomstances  indeed  fayour  this  opinion,  as  the 
suddenness  with  which  thej  appear,  being  generaUj  in  the 
course  of  a  single  ni^ht ;  and  tnose  trees  that  are  sheltered 
from  the  wind  being  uninfected;  indeed,  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  single  branch  that  chances  to  be  screened, 
will  escape  unhurt,  while  the  rest  of  the  tree  is  quite  coyered 
with  these  minute  destroyers.  A  third  reason  may  be 
derived  from  the  inactivity  of  these  insects ;  they  generally 
remain  almost  immovable  on  the  branch  or  leaf  where  they 
are  first  seen,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  unprovided  with 
^™g8 ;  yet  the  places  where  they  are  commonly  found,  are 
those  parts  of  a  tree  which  are  furthest  from  the  ground, 
and  most  exposed  to  the  wind.  The  last  kind  of  blight  is 
preceded  by  a  south  or  south-west  wind,  unaccompanied  by 
insects ;  the  effects  of  which  are  visible  in  the  burnt  appear- 
ance of  all  leaves  and  shoots  that  ar^  exposed  to  that  quarter ; 
it  attacks  all  vegetables  indiscriminately,  but  those  suffer 
most  from  it  which  are  the  loftiest,  and  the  leaves  of  which 
are  the  youngest ;  the  oak  therefore  is  peculiarly  injured. 

A  cold  and  vrindy  May  is,  however,  accoimted  favourable 
to  the  com;  which,  if  brought  forward  by  early  warm 
weather,  is  apt  to  run  into  stalk,  while  its  ears  remain 
thin  and  light. 

The  leafing  of  trees  is  commonly  completed  in  this  month. 
It  be^s  with  the  aquatic  kinds,  such  as  the  willow,  poplar, 
and  alder,  proceeds  to  the  lime,  sycamore,  and  horse-chesnut, 
and  concludes  with  the  oak,  beech,  ash,  walnut,  and  mulberry ; 
these  last,  however,  are  seldom  in  full  leaf  till  June. 

No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charma, 
Though  each  its  hue  peculiar ;  paler  some 
And  of  a  wannish  gray ;  the  willow  such 
And  poplar,  that  with  siWer  lines  his  leaf. 
And  ash,  far  stretching  his  umbrageous  arm. 
Of  deeper  green  the  elm ;  and  deeper  still, 
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Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long  surrmng  oak.' 

Some  gloesy-leaved  and  shining  in  the  sun. 

The  maple,  and  the  beech  of  oUy  nuts 

Prolific,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  ere 

Diffiising  odours :  nor  unnoted  paas 

The  sycamore^,  capricious  in  attire, 

Now  green,  now  tawny,  and  ere  autumn  yet 

Have  changed  the  woods^  in  scarlet  honours  bright 

CowFiR*8  Task. 

Among  the  numerous  wild  flowers,  none  attracts  more 
notice  than  the  cowslip, 

Whose  bashful  flowers 
Declining,  hide  their  beauty  from  the  sun, 
Nor  give  their  spotted  bosoms  to  the  gaze 
Of  hasty  passenger. 

On  hedge-banks  the  wild  germander,  of  a  fine  azure  blue, 
is  conspicuous,  and  the  whole  surface  of  meadows  is  often 
covered  hj  the  yellow  crowfoot.  These  flowers,  also  called 
buttercups,  are  erroneously  supposed  to  communicate  to  the 
butter  at  this  season  its  rich  yellow  tinge,  for  the  cows  will 
not  touch  the  plant  on  accoimt  of  its  acrid  biting  quality'; 
this  is  strikingly  visible  in  pastures,  where,  though  all  the 
grass  is  cropped  to  the  very  roots,  the  numerous  tufts  of 
this  weed  sprmg  up,  flower,  and  shed^  their  seeds  in  perfect 
security,  unmolested  by  the  cattle ;  they  are  indeed  cut  down 
and  msuie  into  hay  together  with  all  the  other  rich  vegetation 
that  usually  occupies  a  large  proportion  of  every  meadow ; 
and  in  this  state  are  eaten  by  cattle,  partly  because  they 
are  incapable  of  separating  them,  and  partly,  because,  by 
drying,  their  acrimony  is  considerably  subdued ;  but  there 
can  l^  no  doubt  of  their  place  being  much  better  supplied 
by  any  sort  of  grass.  In  the  present  age  of  agricultural 
improvement  the  subject  of  grass  lands  among  others  has 
been  a  good  deal  attended  to,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  and  the  tracts  of  the  ingenious  Stillingfleet,  and  of 
Mr.  Curtis,  on  this  important  division  of  rural  economy,  are 
well  deserving  the  notice  of  every  liberal  farmer.  The 
excellence  of  a  meadow  consists  in  its  producing  as  much 
herbage  as  possible,  and  of  such  kinds  as  are  agreeable  and 
nutritious  to  the  animals  which  it  feeds.  Every  plant  of 
crowfoot  therefore  ought,  if  practicable,  to  be  extirpated,  for,. 
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80  far  from  beiiif  grateful  or  nourisliiiig  to  any  kind  of  cattle, 
it  is  notorious,  that  in  its  fresh  state  nothing  will  toucli  it. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  hemlock,  kex,  and  other  umbelli- 
ferous phmts  which  are  common  in  most  fields,  and  which 
entirely  overrun  others ;  for  when  fresh  they  are  not  odIy 
noxious  to  animals  that  are  fed  upon  hay,  but  from  their  rank 
and  straggling  manner  of  growth  occupy  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  ground.  Many  other  plants  that  are  commonly 
found  in  meadows  may  upon  the  same  principles  be  objected 
to ;  and  though  the  present  generation  of  farmers  has  done 
much,  yet  stiU  more  remains  for  their  successors  to  perform. 

The  gardens  now  yield  an  agreeable  product  in  young 
gooseberries  and  currants,  which  are  highly  acceptable  at 
our  tables ;  the  winter-store  of  preserved  fruits  being  now 
generally  exhausted. 

Early  in  the  month  the  latest  species  of  the  summer 
birds  of  passage  arrive,  generally  in  the  following  order : 
fern-owl  or  goat-sucker,  fly-catcher,  and  sedge-bird. 

This  is  abo  the  principal  time  in  which  birds  hatch  and 
rear  their  young.  The  assiduity  and  patience  of  the  female 
during  the  task  of  sitting  is  admirable,  as  well  as  the 
conjugal  affection  of  the  nuue,  who  sings  to  his  mate,  and 
often  supplies  her  place;  nor  can  anything  exceed  the 
parental  l^nd^ness  of  both  when  the  young  are  brought 
to  light. 

Several  species  of  insects  are  this  month  added  to  those 
which  have  already  been  enumerated ;  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  large  white  cabbage  butterfly,  papilio  hrattiea;  the 
may-chwer,  the  flivourite  food  of  the  fern-owl ;  the  horse-fly, 
or  forest-fly,  so  great  a  plague  to  horses  and  cattle ;  and 
several  kinds  of  moths  and  butterflies. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  the  bee-hives  send  forth  their 
earUer  swarms.  These  colonies  consist  of  the  young 
progeny,  and  some  old  ones,  now  grown  too  numerous  to 
remain  in  their  present  habitation,  and  sufiicently  strong 
and  vigorous  to  provide  for  themselves.  One  queen  bee  is 
necessary  to  form  each  colony ;  and  wherever  she  flies  they 
foUow.  Nature  directs  them  to  march  in  a  body  in  quest 
of  a  new  settlement,  which,  if  lefb  to  their  choice,  would 
generally  be  some  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree.  But  man,  who 
converts  the  labours  and  instincts  of  so  many  animals  to 
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his  own  use,  proTides  them  with  a  dwelling,  and  repays 
himself  with  their  honej.  The  early  swarms  are  generally 
the  most  valuable,  as  they  have  time  enough  to  lay  in 
a  plentiful  store  of  honey  for  their  subsistence  through  the 
winter. 

About  the  same  time  the  glow-worm  shines.  Of  this 
species  of  insect  the  females  are  without  wings  and  luminous, 
the  males  are  furnished  with  wings,  but  are  not  luminous ; 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  light  may  serve  to  direct 
the  male  to  the  haunts  of  the  female,  as  Hero  of  Sestos  is 
said  to  have  displayed  a  torch  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower 
to  guide  her  venturous  lover,  Leander,  in  his  dangerous 
passage  across  the  Hellespont. 


These  little  animals  are  found  to  extinguish  their  lamps 
between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night. 

Old  May-day  is  the  usual  time  for  turning  out  cattle  into 
the  pastures,  though  frequently  then  very  bare  of  grass.  The 
milk  soon  becomes  more  copious,  and  of  finer  quality,  from 
the  juices  of  the  young  grass ;  and  it  is  in  this  month  that 
the  making  of  cheese  is  usuaUy  begun  in  the  dairies. 
Cheshire,  Wiltshire,  and  the  low  parts  of  Gloucestershire, 
are  the  tracts  in  England  most  celebrated  for  the  best 
cheese. 

Many  trees  and  shrubs  flower  in  May,  such  as  the  oak, 
beech,  maple,  sycamore,  barberry,  laburnum,  horse-chesnut, 
lilac,  mountain  ash,  and  Guelder  rose;  of  the  more 
humble  plants  the  most  remarkable  are  the  lily  of  the  valley, 
and  woodroof  in  woods,  the  male  orchis  in  meadows,  and 
the  lychnis,  or  cuckoo-flower,  on  hedge-banks. 

This   month  is  not  a  very  busy  one  for  the  farmer. 
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Borne  sowing  lemains  to  be  done  in  late  yean ;  and  in 
forward  onea,  the  weeds,  which  spring  up  abundantly  in 
fields  and  gardens,  require  to  be  Kept  under.  The  nns- 
bandman  now  looks  forward  with  anxious  hope  to  the 
reward  of  his  industiy . 

Be  graciouB,  HeaTen !  for  now  laborious  man 

Has  done  his  part     Ye  foetering  breezes,  blow  1 

Te  softening  dews,  ye  tender  showers,  descend ; 

And  temper  all,  thou  world-reriving  son, 

Into  the  perfect  year !  Thoiook. 


A  MAY-DAY  SONa 


Come  out»  come  from  cities, 

For  once  vonr  drudging  stay ; 
With  work  ^twere  thousand  pities 

To  wrong  this  honoured  day; 

Your  fathers  met  the  May 
With  laughter,  dance,  and  tabor ;  i 

Come  be  as  wise  as  tiiey ; 
Come,  steal  to<lay  fix)m  labour.  ' 

Talk  not  of  want  of  leisure ; 

Believe  me  time  was  made  | 

For  laughter,  mirth,  and  pleasure.  j 

Far  more  than  toil  and  trade  ; 

And  little  short  I  hold 
That  social  state  from  madness, 

For  daily  bread  when's  sold 
Man's  natural  right  to  gladness. 

Turn  out  from  lane  and  alley. 

From  court  and  busy  street. 
Through  glade  and  grassy  valley, 

With  songs  the  May  to  meet  ; 

For,  jests  and  laughter,  care 
From  all  things  could  but  borrow ; 

The  earth,  the  very  air, 
Are  death  to  thoughts  of  sorrow. 

Come,  hear  the  silver  prattle 

Of  brooks  that  bubbling  run 
Through  pastures  green,  where  cattle 

Lie  happy  in  the  sun ; 

Where  violets'  hidden  eyes 
Are  watching  May's  sweet  comings 

And  gnats  and  burnished  flies 
Its  welcome  loud  are  humming. 
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In  song  the  spring  oomet  willing 

To-day  from  out  the  gruH ; 
And  every  hedge  is  telling 

Earth's  gladness  as  tou  pass ; 

Far  up  &e  bright  blue  sky 
The  quivering  lark  is  singing ; 

The  thrush  in  copses  nigh 
Shouts  out  the  joy  it's  bringing. 

Then  leave  your  weary  moiling. 

Tour  desks  and  shops  to-day ; 
'Tie  sin  to  waste  in  toiling 

This  jubilee  of  Hay. 

Come,  stretch  you  where  the  light 
Through  golden  Umea  ib  streamin^^ 

And  spend,  0  rare  delight  1 
An  hour  in  summernlreaming. 

W.  C.  BsvHETr. 


Get  up,  get  up  1  for  shame ;  the  blooming  mom 
Upon  her  wings,  presents  the  god  unshorn  : 

See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 
Fresh-quilted  colours  through  the  air. 
Get  up,  sweet  slug-a-bed  and  see 
The  dew-bespangled  herb  and  tree : 
Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bowed  towards  the  east 
Above  an  hour  since ;  yet  you  not  drest; 

Nay,  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed, 

When  all  the  birds  have  matins  said. 

And  sung  their  thankful  hymns ;  'tis  tan, 

Kay,  profanation  to  keep  in ; 

When  as  a  thousand  vixgins  on  this  day. 
Spring  sooner  than  the  lark  to  fetch  in  Hay. 

Hebrick. 


A  WOODNOTE. 


Come  ye,  come  ye,  to  the  green,  green  wood ; 

Loudly  the  blackbird  is  singing. 
The  squirrel  is  feastiDg  on  blossom  and  bud, 
And  the  curliog  fern  is  springing : 

Here  ye  may  sleep 

In  the  moss  so  deep. 
While  the  noon  is  so  warm  and  so  weary. 

And  sweetly  awake 

As  the  sun  through  the  brake 
Bids  the  fiiuvette  end  whitethroat  sing  cheery. 
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Tlie  quicken  is  tufted  with  blossom  of  snow. 

And  is  throwing  its  perfume  around  it ; 
The  wryneck  replies  to  the  cuckoo's  halloo, 
For  joy  that  again  she  has  found  it ; 
The  jay's  red  breast 
Peeps  over  her  nest, 
In  the  midst  of  the  crab-blossoms  blushing; 
And  the  call  of  the  pheasant 
Is  frequent  and  plessant 
When  all  other  calls  are  hushing. 

William  Howitt. 

"  Instead  of  describing  the  progressive  features  of  this 
lovely  month,"  writes  an  author,  who  loves  the  country,  "I 
shall  rather  say  to  every  one  that  can,  go  out  into  the  country 
and  see  them.  See  the  village  greens,  where  the  May-poles 
once  collected  about  them  all  the  population  of  the  place  to 
rejoice.  See  the  woods,  to  which  the  young  people  used  to 
go  out  before  daylight,  a-Maying.  See  the  fields,  deep  with 
richest  grass  and  flowers,  where  children  in  this  beautiful 
holiday  of  Nature  have  from  age  to  age  run  and  ^thered 
pinafores  full  of  perishable  beauty  and  framnce.  race  the 
river  sides,  where  poets  have  walked,  and  mused  on  songs 
in  honour  of  May.  Sit  on  stiles,  where  lovers  have  sate,  and 
dreamed  that  life  was  a  May-month,  to  be  followed  by  no 
autumn  of  care,  no  winter  of  death.  Oaze  on  the  clear  sky, 
where,  spite  of  death  and  care,  the  word — Immortality — 
is  written  in  the  crystal  dome  of  God.  Enjoy  that  beauty 
which  can  come  onljr  from  an  eternal  source  of  beautv; 
listen  to  that  joy  ringing  from  the  throats  of  birds  and  the 
hum  of  insect  wings — ^joy  that  must  come  from  an  eternal 
source  of  joy ;  and  let  the  holiday  heart  strengthen  itself  in 
the  assurance  that  all  this  scene  of  enjoyment  is  meant  to 
be  enjoyed,  and  not  in  vain.  Look  at  the  gorgeous 
blossoms  of  the  chesnut-tree ;  see  the  lavish  snow,  which 
weighs  down  the  hawthorn  bough  ;  gaze  on  the  glory'^of  the 
mountain-ash,  the  laburnum,  the  guelder-rose,  and,  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  month,  on  the  broad  white  flowers  of  the 
elder  and  the  wayfaring  tree ;  and  feel  that  May  comes  but 
once  a  year,  and  will  not  eive  an  hour  more  than  is  in  her 
commission — no,  not  at  the  command  of  all  the  kings  on 
earth." 
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May  is  ootne,  and  May  is  flying ; 
Spring  18  here,  and  Spring  ia  dying ; 
Shout  a  welcome,  frank  and  flowing ; 
Say  Farewell  I  for  she  is  going. 

Tin  the  hour  when  life  is  deepest ; 
Tis  the  time  when  most  thou  weepest; 
'Tis  the  day  when  flowers  in  numbers 
Strew  the  ninted  in  their  slumbers. 

Buds  are  breaking ;  lore  is  waking; 
Time  our  very  breath  is  taking. 
We  are  jocimd ;  we  are  drooping ;  ^ 
Summer  oomes^  for  Spring  is  stooping. 

Love  her!  bless  her  1  asshegoeth. 
Ere  the  grass  the  mower  moweth; 
Ere  the  cowslip  hath  departed, 
Eoss  sweet  May,  all  tearful-hearted. 

For  she  goes  to  all  the  perished ; 
Gk>es  to  all  the  dearly  cherished; 
Sails  the  sea,  and  climbs  the  mountain, 
SeekiDg  Spring's  eternal  fountain. 

May  is  come,  and  May  is  flying ; 
Spring  is  here,  and  Spring  is  dying ; 
Shout  a  welcome,  frank  and  flowing ; 
Say  Farewell !  for  she  is  going. 

William  Howttt. 

Yes,  truly  before  this  sweet  Mav  is  flown,  let  us  bathe 
our  hearts  in  delicious  May  sunshine;  let  us  bind  up  a 
fn^rant  garland  from  the  poets ;  let  us  listen  to  the  chorus 
of  human  and  feathered  minstrels. 

And  first  to  the  Laureate. 


MAY  QUEEN. 

Yon  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear; 
To-morrowll  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad  new  year ; 
Of  all  the  glad  new  year,  mother^  the  maddest,  merriest  day ; 
For  Tm  to  be  queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  queen  o'  the  May. 


I  sleep  so  Bound  all  night,  mother,  that  I  shall  never  wake. 
If  you  do  not  call  me  loud  when  the  day  begins  to  break  : 
But  I  must  gather  knots  of  flowers,  and  buds  and  garlands  gay. 
For  I'm  to  be  queen  o*  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  queen  o'  the  May. 
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Little  Effie  shall  go  with  me  to-morrow  to  the  green. 

And  Toull  be  there  too,  mother,  to  see  me  made  the  queen ; 

For  the  shepherd  lads  on  every  side'll  come  from  U^t  away, 

And  Tm  to  oe  queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  queen  o*  the  May 

The  honeysuckle  round  the  porch  has  woven  its  many  bowers. 
And  by  the  meadow-trenches  blow  the  fiiint  sweet  cuckoo-flowers ; 
And  the  mild  marsh-marigold  shines  like  fire  in  swamps  and  hollows 

gray. 
And  I'm  to  be  queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  Fm  to  be  queen  o'  the  May. 

The  night-winds  come  and  go,  mother,  upon  the  meadow-grass. 
And  the  happy  stars  above  them  seem  to  brighten  as  they  pass  ; 
There  will  not  be  a  drop  of  rain  the  whole  of  the  livelong  day. 
And  Fm  to  be  queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  queen  o'  the  May. 

All  the  valley,  mother,ll  be  fresh,  and  green,  and  still. 

And  the  cowslip  and  tiie  crowfoot  are  over  all  the  hill. 

And  the  rivulet  in  the  flowery  dalell  merrily  glance  and  play, 

For  Fm  to  be  queen  o'  the  Miy,  mother,  I'm  to  be  queen  o'  the  May. 

So  you  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear, 
To-morrow'll  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad  new  year : 
To-morrov^ll  be  of  all  the  year  the  maddest  merriest  day, 
For  Fm  to  be  queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  queen  o'  the  May. 
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FLOWEBSL 

Spake  fbll  well,  in  language  quaint  and  olden. 
One  who  dwelleth  by  the  castled  Rhine, 

"When  he  called  the  flowers,  eo  blue  and  golden, 
Stans  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine. 

Stars  they  are^  wherein  we  read  our  history, 

As  astrologers  and  seers  of  eld ; 
Yet  not  wrapped  about  with  awftil  mystery 

Like  the  burning  stars  which  they  b^eld. 

Wondrous  truths,  and  manifold  as  wondrous, 
Qod  hath  written  in  those  stars  above ; 

But  not  leas  in  the  bright  fiowereto  under  us 
Stands  the  revelation  of  his  love. 

Bright  and  glorious  is  that  revelation 
Written  til  over  this  great  world  of  ours ; 

Making  evident  our  own  creation. 
In  these  stars  of  earth,  these  golden  flowers. 

And  the  poe^  faithflil  and  far^eeing. 
Sees  alike  in  stars  and  flowers,  a  part 

Of  the  self-same,  universal  being. 
Which  is  throbbing  in  his  brain  and  heart. 

Qocgeous  flowerets  in  the  sunlight  shining. 
Blossoms  flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day, 

Tremulous  leaves,  with  soft  and  silver  lining. 
Buds  which  open  only  to  decay ; 

Brilliant  hopes,  all  woven  in  gorgeous  tissues. 

Flaunting  gaily  in  the  golden  light, 
Large  desiree,  with  most  uncertain  issues. 

Tender  wishes^  blossoming  at  night  t 

Theses  in  flowers  and  men  are  more  than  seeming ; 

Workings  are  they  of  the  sel&ame  powers, 
Which  the  poet  in  no  idle  dreaming, 

Seeth  in  himself  and  in  the  flowers. 

Everywhere  about  us  are  they  glowing^ 
Some  like  stars,  to  tell  us  spring  is  bom ; 

Others,  their  blue  eyes  with  tears  o'erflowing, 
Stand  like  Ruth  amid  the  golden  com ; 
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Not  alone  in  Spring  a  armorial  bearings, 
And  in  Sommer'a  green-emblazoned  field. 

But  in  anna  of  brave  old  Autumn'a  wearing, 
In  the  oentre  of  hia  brazen  ahield  ; 

Not  alone  in  meadowa  and  green  alleya, 
On  the  mountain-top  and  by  the  brixik 

Of  sequestered  poola  in  woodland  Talleyfl, 
Where  the  slave  of  Nature  stoops  to  drink. 

Not  alone  in  her  vast  dome  of  glory. 
Not  on  graves  of  birds  and  beasts  alone. 

But  in  old  cathedrals,  high  and  hoary. 
On  the  tombs  of  heroes,  carved  in  stone ; 

In  the  cottage  of  the  rudest  peasant, 
In  ancestral  homes,  whose  crumbling  towers. 

Speaking  of  the  Past  unto  the  Present^ 
Tell  us  of  the  ancient  Qames  of  Flowers. 

In  all  places,  then,  and  in  all  seasons. 
Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wings, 

Teaching  us,  by  most  persuasive  reasons, 
How  akin  they  are  to  human  things. 

And  with  childlike  credulous  affection. 
We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand ; 

Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection. 
Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land. 

LoirarELLOW. 


A  DREAM  OF  MAY  FLOWERS. 

I  dreamed  that,  as  I  wandered  by  the  way. 
Bare  winter  suddenly  was  changed  to  spring, 

And  gentle  odours  led  my  steps  astray. 
Mixed  with  a  sound  of  waters  murmuring 

Along  a  shelving  bank  of  turf,  which  lay 
Under  a  copse,  and  hardly  dared  to  fling 

Its  green  arms  round  the  bosom  of  the  stream. 

But  kissed  it  and  then  fled,  as  thou  mightest  in  a  dream. 

There  grew  pied  wind-flowers  and  violets. 
Daisies,  those  pearled  Arcturi  of  the  earth. 

The  constellated  flower  that  never  seta ; 
Faint  oxlips ;  tender  bluebells,  at  whose  birth 

The  sod  scarce  heaved;  and  that  tall  flower  that  wets 
Its  mother's  face  with  heaven-collected  tears, 

When  the  low  wind  its  playmate's  Yoioe  it  hears. 
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And  in  the  mrm  hedge  grew  lush  eglantine, 
Ghreen  cow-bind,  and  the  moonlightKX>lotirod  May, 

And  cherry-bloBeome,  and  white-cups,  whose  wine 
Was  the  bright  dew  yet  dramed  not  by  the  day ; 

And  wild  rose,  and  ivy  serpentine, 
With  its  dark  buds  and  leaves,  wandering  astray ; 

And  fiowera  azure,  black  and  streaked  with  gold. 

Fairer  than  any  wakened  eyes  behold. 

And  nearer  to  the  river^s  trembling  edge 

There  grew  broad  flag-flowers,  purple,  prankt  with  white, 
And  starry  river-buds  among  the  sedge ; 

And  floating  water-lilies,  broad  and  bright. 
Which  let  the  oak  that  overhung  the  hedge 

With  moonlight  beams  of  their  own  watery  light ; 
And  bulmahes,  and  reeds  of  such  deep  green 
As  soothed  the  dazzled  eye  with  sober  sheen. 

Pkbct  Btbshs  Shxllet. 


FLOWERS. 

God  might  have  bade  the  earth  bring  forth 

Enough  for  great  and  small ; 
The  oak-tree,  and  the  cedar-tree, 

Without  a  flower  at  alL 

He  might  have  made  enough,  enough. 

For  every  want  of  ours. 
For  luxury,  medicine,  and  toil, 

And  yet  have  made  no  flowers. 

The  ore  within  the  mountain-mine 

Bequireth  none  to  grow; 
Nor  doth  it  need  the  lotus-flower 

To  make  the  river  flow. 

The  clouds  might  give  abundant  rain. 

The  nightly  dews  migkt  fall; 
And  the  herb  that  keepeth  life  in  man 

Might  yet  have  drunk  them  alL 

Then  wherefore,  wherefore  were  they  made. 

All  dyed  with  rainbow-light. 
All  fiishioned  with  supremest  grace, 

Upspxinging  day  and  night. 
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Springing  in  TilleyB  green  and  low. 

And  on  the  moontsins  high. 
And  in  the  ailent  wildernew. 

Where  no  man  passes  by  ^ 

Our  outward  life  requires  them  not 

Then  wherefore  had  they  birth  1 
To  minister  delight  to  man — 

To  beautify  the  earth  ; 

To  comfort  man,  to  whisper  hope. 

Whene'er  his  fiEiith  is  dim ; 
For  whoso  careth  for  the  flowers. 

Will  much  more  care  for  him  f 

Habt  Hovm. 


HOLY  FLOWERS. 


Woe's  me — ^how  knowledge  makes  forlorn  ! 
The  forest  and  the  field  are  shorn 
Of  their  old  growth,  the  holy  flowers ; 
Or  if  they  spring,  they  are  not  ours. 

Once  musing  in  the  woodland  nook, 
Each  flower  was  as  a  written  book, 
Recalling,  by  memorial  quaint, 
The  holy  deed  of  martyred  saint ; 
The  patient  faith,  whidi,  unsubdued, 
Qrew  mightier  through  fire  and  blood. 
One  blossom,  'midst  its  leafy  shade, 
The  viiigin's  purity  portrayed ; 
And  one,  with  cup  all  crimson  dyed, 
Spoke  of  a  Saviour  crucified : 
And  rich  the  store  of  holy  thought 
That  little  forest-flower  brought 
Doctrine  and  miracle,  whate'er 
We  draw  from  books  was  treasured  there. 
Faith,  in  the  wild  wood's  tangled  bound, 
A  blessed  heritage  had  found  1 
And  Charity  and  Hope  were  seen 
In  the  lone  isle  and  deep  ravine. 
Then,  pilgrims  in  the  forest  brown. 
Slow  wandering  on  from  town  to  town. 
Halting  'mid  mosses  green  and  dank. 
Breathed  each  a  prayer  before  they  drank 
From  waters  by  Uie  pathway  side. 
Then,  duly,  mom  and  eventide, 
Before  those  ancient  crosses  grey, 
Now  mouldering  silently  away. 
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Aged  and  joaag,  devoutly  bent. 
In  simple  prayer,  how  eloquent  I 
For,  each  good  ^  man  then  poeseeMd 
Demanded  blening,  and  was  blest 

What  though  in  our  pride*B  selfish  mood 
We  hold  those  times  as  dark  and  rude ; 
Yet  giye  we,  from  our  wealth  of  mind. 
Feeling  more  grateful  or  refined) 
And  yield  we  unto  Nature  aught 
Of  loftier,  or  of  holier  though^ 
Than  they  who  gave  sublimest  power, 
To  the  small  spring  and  simple  flower  ? 

Mabt  HowiTT. 


Hark,  hark ! 

The  lark 

At  heaven's  gate  sings. 

And  Phcebus  'gins  arise 

His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies ; 

And  winking  marbuds  now  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes  : 

With  everything  that  pret^  bin 

My  lady  sweet,  arise ! 

Shakspxare. 

First,  the  lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice  to  cheer 
herself  and  those  that  hear  her,  she  then  ^uits  the  earth, 
and  sings  as  she  ascends  higher  into  the  air ;  and  having 
ended  her  heavenly  employment,  grows  then  mute  and  sad 
to  think  she  must  descend  to  the  dull  earth,  which  she 
would  not  touch  but  for  necessity. 

How  do  the  blackbird  and  throssel,  with  their  melodious 
voice,  bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring,  and  in  their  fixed 
mouths  warble  forth  such  ditties  as  no  art  or  instrument 
can  reach  to ! 

Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  particular 
seasons,  as,  namely,  the  laverock,  the  tit-lark,  the  little 
linnet,  and  the  honest  robin,  who  loves  mankind  both  alive 
and  dead. 

But  the  nightingale,  another  of  my  airy  creatures, 
breathes  such  sweet  loud  music  out  of  her  little  instru- 
mental throat,   that   it   might   make  mankind  to  think 
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miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that  at  midnight,  when  the 
very  labourer  sleeps  securely,  should  hear,  as  I  have  Teiy 
often,  the  dear  air,  the  sweet  descants,  the  natural  rising 
and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her  voice,  might 
well  be  mled  above  earth,  and  say,  "  Lord,  what  music  hast 
thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  affordeet 
bad  men  such  music  on  earth  !'* 

Thus  speaks  good,  old  Isaak  Walton.  Let  us  now  hear 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  whose  ode  "  To  a  Skylark"  is  worthy 
of  the  bird  itself. 


TO  A  SKYLARK. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bixd  ihou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  f\ill  heart 
In  profuae  Btrains  of  unpremeditated  art 

Higher  still,  and  higher, 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun. 
O'er  which  clouds  are  bright*ning 

Thou  dost  float  and  run. 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight  ; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven 

In  the  broad  day-light ; 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shriU  delight. 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 

Of  that  silver  sphere. 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  clear, 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud. 
As,  when  night  is  bare. 

From  one  lonelv  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beemsy  and  heaven  is  overflowed. 
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What  thou  art  we  know  not ;  | 

What  is  most  like  thee  ?  I 

From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not  I 

Drops  BO  bright  to  see,  | 
Ab  from  thy  preeence  showerB  a  run  of  nxelody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden  i 

^  In  the  light  of  thonffht,  i 

Singing  hymns  unbidden 

^1  the  world  is  wrought  I 

To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  needed  not 

I 

Like  a  high-bom  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower. 
Soothing  her  love-laden 

Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  lore,  which  orerflows  her  bower ; 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden  , 

Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  fiowere  and  grass  which  screen  it  from  the  Tiew. 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves. 
By  warm  winds  deflowered, 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Hakes  fidnt  with  too  much  sweet  these  hesvy-wing^  thieves. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Bain-awakened  flowers, 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  dear,  and  frerii,  thy  murie  doth  surpass : 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine ; 
I  have  never  heard. 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  hymeneal 

Or  triumphal  chaunt, 
Hatched  with  thine  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt, — 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want 

F 
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What  objects  are  the  foimtsins 

Of  thy  happy  strain  f 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  1 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  I 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  7  what  ignonmoe  of  pain  1 

With  thy  dear,  keen  joyance, 

Lisnguor  oannot  be ; 
Shadow  of  annoyance 
Never  came  near  thee  : 
Thou  lovest;  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep. 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 

Than  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  how  oould  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  ciystal  stresm  f 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  firaught : 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  wUch  tell  of  saddest  thought 

Yet  if  we  oould  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride^  and  fear ; 
If  we  were  things  bom 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  could  come  near. 

Better  than  all  messuree 
Of  delight  and  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scomer  of  the  ground  ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow. 
The  world  should  listen  then  ss  I  am  listening  now. 

Pkbct  Btsshe  Shbxzt. 
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TO  A  SKY-LARK. 

Ethereal  minstrel  1  pilgrim  of  the  sky  ! 
Dost  thou  despise  the  earth  where  cares  abound  I 
Or,  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  tiie  dewr  ground  ? 
Thy  nest)  which  thou  canst  drop  mto  at  will. 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music  still ! 

To  the  last  point  of  yision,  and  beyond, 
Mount,  daring  warbler ! — that  love-prompted  strain 
(Twixt  thee  and  thine  a  neve]>fidling  bond) 
Thrills  not  the  less  the  bosom  of  the  plain  : 
Yet  might'st  thou  seem^  proud  privilege  I  to  sing 
All  independent  of  the  leafy  spring. 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood, — 

A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine ; 

Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  worid  a  flood 

Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine : 

Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam ; 

True  to  the  kiddred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home  ! 

WoBDfiWOBTB. 


THE  SKYLARK. 


Bird  of  the  wilderness, 

Blithesome  and  cumberless, 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea  t 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
Oh  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  1 

Vnid  is  thy  lay,  and  loud, 

Far  in  the  downy  doad. 
Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 

Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing, 

WhBre  art  thou  journeying  7 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen. 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  green, 
0*er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day, 

Over  the  cloudlet  dim, 

Over  the  rainbow's  rim, 
Musical  cherub^  soar,  singing  away  1 
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Then,  when  the  gloaming  oomei^ 
Low  in  the  heather  blooms, 

Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  Ioyo  be  ! 
Emblem  of  happiness, 
Blest  is  thy  dwelling-plaoe, — 

Oh  to  abide  in  the  deseit  with  thee  I 


H00& 


THE  NiaHTINOALE. 


Ko  cloud,  no  relique  of  the  sonken  day 

Distinguishes  the  west,  no  long  thin  slip 

Of  sullen  light,  no  obscure  trembling  hues. 

Come,  we  will  rest  on  this  old  mossy  bridge  f 

You  see  the  glimmer  of  the  stream  beneaSi, 

But  hear  no  murmuring  :  it  flows  silently 

O'er  its  soft  bed  of  verdure.    All  is  stiU, 

A  balmy  night  1  and  though  the  stars  be  dim, 

Yet  let  us  think  npon  the  Temal  showers 

That  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall  find 

A  pleasure  in  the  dimness  of  the  stars. 

And  hark  I  the  nightingale  begins  its  song, 

**  Most  musical,  most  melancholy  "  bird ! 

A  melancholy  bird  f    O  idle  thought  1 

In  nature  there  is  nothing  melandioly. 

— But  some  night-wand'ring  man,  whose  heart  was  piereed 

With  the  remembrance  of  a  grieyous  wrong. 

Or  slow  distemper,  or  nefflected  loye, 

(And  so,  poor  wretch  t  filled  all  things  with  himself, 

And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 

Of  his  own  sorrows,)  he  and  such  as  he 

First  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain  : 

And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit ; 

Poet,  who  hath  been  building  up  the  rhyme 

When  he  had  better  far  have  stretch'd  ms  limbs 

Beside  a  brook  hi  mossy  forest-dell, 

By  sun  or  moonlif^  to  the  influxes 

Of  shapes,  and  sounds,  and  shifting  elements^ 

Surrendering  his  whole  sphrit,  of  his  song 

And  of  his  fame  forgetful  I  so  his  fisme 

Should  share  in  naturals  immortality, 

A  yenerable  thing  t  and  so  his  song 

Should  make  all  nature  lovelier,  and  itself 

Be  loved,  like  nature  t — But  'twill  not  be  so ; 

And  youths  and  maidens  most  poetical, 

Who  lose  the  deep'ning  twilights  of  the  spring 

In  ball-rooms  and  hot  theatres,  they  still 

Full  of  meek  sympatky  mtist  heave  their  sighs 
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O'er  Philom»la'«  f^il^-pleadiiig  BtruM. 

My  friend,  and  my  mead's  aiater  1  we  have  leernt 

A  different  lore :  we  nay  not  thup  profane 

Natore's  sweet  voices  always  toll  of  love 

And  joyance  1    'Tis  tbs  merry  ajghtingale 

That  crowds,  sad  liorriesy  and  precipitate^ 

Witii  fitst  tbiek  warble,  his  delicious  notm. 

As  he  were  fearfol  the*  an  April  night 

Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  otter  forth 

Hk  love-chaat,  and  disborthen  his  foU  |o«l 

Of  sU  its  music !  and  I  know  a  0rove 

Of  laige  extent,  bard  by  «  castle  huge, 

Which  the  gnat  lord  inhabits  not :  and  so 

This  groTo  i»  wild  with  tansling  underwood, 

And  the  trim  walks  sre  brojLen  «p,  and  grass. 

Thin  grass  and  ki«g-cups  grow  within  the  patha- 

Bat  never  alsewhere  in  «ne  plMC  I  knew 

So  many  STightinflales:  and  hr  and  near 

In  wood  and  thidbet  over  the  wide  grove 

They  answer  and  provoke  eatch  other^s  songs— 

With  skirmish  and  capricious  passagings^ 

And  murmurs  musical,  and  swift  jug-jug. 

And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  sU — 

Stirring  the  air  with  such  an  harmony, 

That»  would  you  close  jour  oyes^  you  might  almost 

Foiget  it  wss  not  day. 

A  most  gentle  maid 
Who  dwelleth  in  her  hospitable  home 
Hard  br  the  castle,  and  at  latest  eve 
(EJven  uke  a  lady  vowed  and  dedicate 
To  something  more  than  nature  in  the  grove) 
Glides  through  the  pathways ;  she  knows  all  their  aoteSi 
Thst  gentle  maid  1  and  oft,  a  moment's  space, 
What  time  the  moon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud, 
Haih  heard  a  pause  of  silence ;  till  the  moon 
Emerging,  hath  awaken'd  earth  and  sky 
With  one  sensation,  and  those  wakeful  birds 
Have  all  burst  forth  with  choral  minstrelsy. 
As  if  one  quick  and  sudden  gale  had  swept 
An  hundred  airy  harps  I    And  she  hath  watch'd 
Many  a  Nightingale  perch  giddilr 
On  bloss'my  twig  still  swinging  from  the  breeze^ 
And  to  that  motion  tune  his  wanton  song. 
Like  tipsy  joy  that  jraels  with  tossing  head. 

Farewell,  0  warbler !  ^1  to-monrow  eve. 
And  you,  my  friends  1  farewell,  a  short  farewell  ] 
We  have  been  loitering  long  and  pleasantly, 
And  now  for  our  dear  homes. — Tliat  strain  sgain  ! 
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Full  fkin  it  would  delay  me  !    My  dear  babe. 

Who,  capable  of  no  articulate  sound, 

Kan  all  things  with  his  imitatire  lisp. 

How  he  would  place  his  hand  beside  his  ear. 

His  little  hand,  the  small  forefinger  up, 

And  bid  us  listen  I  and  I  deem  it  wise 

To  make  him  Nature's  playmate.    He  knows  well 

The  erening  star  :  and  once  when  he  awoke 

In  most  distressful  mood  (some  inward  pain 

Had  made  up  that  strange  thing,  an  zn&nt*s  dream) 

I  hurried  with  him  to  our  orchard  plot, 

And  he  beholds  the  moon,  and  hush'd  at  once 

Suspends  his  sobs,  and  laughs  most  silently. 

While  his  fair  eyes  that  swam  with  undropt  tears 

Did  glitter  in  the  yellow  moonbeam  !    Well — 

It  is  a  fiither^s  tale.    But  if  that  Hearen 

Should  give  me  life,  his  childhood  shall  grow  up 

VWniliar  with  these  songs,  that  with  the  night 

He  may  associate  joy  I    Once  more  farewell. 

Sweet  Nightingale  \  once  more,  my  friends,  furewell ! 

Coleridge. 


SONNET  TO  THE  NIGHTINaALE. 

Sweet  bird  that  sing^st  away  the  early  hours 

Of  winters  past  or  coming,  void  of  care» 

Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are, 

Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-smelling  flowers ; 

To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  riOs,  from  leafy  bowers. 

Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare, 

And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spate— 

A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  lowen. 

What  soul  can  be  so  sick,  which  by  thy  songs 

(Attir'd  in  sweetness^  sweetly  is  not  driven 

Quite  to  forget  earth  s  turmoils,  spites,  and  wrongs. 

And  lift  a  reverend  eye  and  thought  to  heayen  t 

Sweet  artless  songster,  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 

To  ain  of  spheres, — ^yes,  and  to  angels'  lays. 

Dbuvmoio). 


THE  POET  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALR 

Said  a  people  to  a  Poet,  ''Go  out  fh>m  among  us  straightway  ! 

While  we  are  thinking  earthly  things,  thou  singeet  of  divine. 
There's  a  little  fair  brown  nightingale,  who,  sitting  in  the  gateway. 

Hakes  better  music  to  our  ear  than  any  song  of  thine  T* 
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TbB  Poet  wont  out  weeping— the  Kighiinnle  oeasod  chanting; 

"Now,  wherefort,  O  thou  Nightingale,  u  all  thy  sweetneaB  donel" 
"I  eaonot  sing  mj  earthly  things,  the  hearenly  poet  wanting. 

Whose  highest  harmony  inolodes  the  lowest  under  sun." 

The  Poet  went  oat  weeping^  and  died  abroad  bereft  there. 
The  bsrd  flew  to  his  graye  and  died,  amid  a  thousand  walls; 

And  when  I  last  came  by  the  place,  I  swear  the  music  left  there 
Wm  only  of  the  Poet^  song,  and  not  the  Nightingale's. 

Elizabkth  Babbrt  Bbowhivo. 


ODE  TO  A  NIGHTINaALE. 

Hy  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 

Hy  sense^  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk. 
Or  emptied  some  di:dl  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  passed,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sank : 
Tis  not  through  enyy  of  thy  happy  lot^ 

Bat  being  too  happv  in  thine  happiness, 
That  thou,  light-win/d  Dryad  of  the  trees, 

In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beeohen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 

Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 

0  for  a  draught  of  vintage  !  that  hath  been 

Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep-ddved  earth. 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green. 

Dance,  and  ProTen^  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth  t 
0  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  south. 

Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Uippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 

And  purple-stained  mouth ; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leaye  the  world  unseen. 

And  with  thee  fietde  away  into  the  forest  dim : 

Fade  far  away,  dissoWe,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leayes  hast  never  known, 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  otiier  groan ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few  sad  last  grey  hairs, 

Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies ; 
Where  but  to  tMnk  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow. 

And  leaden-eyed  despairs. 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes. 

Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 
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▲w^r  t  AW^r  1  for  I  will  flf  to  thee, 

Koi  eherioted  by  Baechm  Md  hii  pard^ 
But  oa  the  vievlees  wuigs  of  Pocey, 

Tboui^h  the  dull  fanin  per^esee  and  ffeterdi : 
Already  with  thee  I  tender  ie  the  night, 

And  hftplj  the  queen-noon  it  on  her  thro&i^ 
Ghiater'd  around  1^  all  her  atanr  &ys; 

But  here  there  ia  no  light, 
Save  what  from  heav«i  is  with  the  breeeea  hloem 

Xhrough  YerdurouB  gUoma  and  winding  moesy  ways. 

I  cannot  eee  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 

Kor  what  soft  inoenae  hangs  upon  the  boughs, 
But,  in  embalmed  darknww,  guess  eoch  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  gnss,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild; 

White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine ; 
Fiut-fiMling  violets  oover'd  up  in  leaves; 

Ajid  mid-May's  eldest  child. 
The  oomSng  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine, 

The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 

Darkling  I  listen ;  end  for  many  a  tinM 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
Gall'd  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath ; 
Kow  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die. 

To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain. 
While  thou  art  pourisig  forth  thy  soul  abroad 

In  aueh  an  eortasy  I 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  earn  in  vain-~ 

To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

Thou  wast  not  bom  for  earth,  immortal  bird  1 

No  hungiT  generations  tread  thee  down; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  paaung  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  down ; 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Throuffh  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home^ 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com; 

The  Mme  that  ofbtimes  hath 
Charm'd  magic  casements^  opening  on  the  foam, 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

ForlomI  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 
To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  eelf ! 

Adieu  !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  £uned  to  do,  deooivii]^  el£ 
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Adieu  1  adieu  t  thy  pkistivw  tnthm  fiMles 
Fast  the  near  sMedows,  over  the  ttiJl  etneoi* 

Up  the  hill-dde ;  md  now 'tie  buried  deep 
In  the  JMQct  rtXiff  gUdee : 

Wm  it  ft  Tision,  or  a  waking  dream  % 
Fled  is  that  musio :  Do  I  wake  or  aleep  1 


TO  A  NIGfiTINGALE. 

'Tie  flight  1  awake,  awake  1 
And  from  thy  leafy  eovert  rniee  Uiy  veioe  I 
Pour  out  thy  soul  of  melody  and  xnake 

The  fiolent  night  r^oice  J 

Gantoiheeehoea^oall 
To  the  far  wooda  that  ateep'd  ia  moonl%ht  lie ; 
OaU  to  the  quiet  aea,  the  deacOate  hall, 

And  each  one  ahall  reply. 

From  out  thy  leafy  boutfhs 
Thy  Toioe  ia  as  the  trumpet's  wrou^^  the  wild, 
Stirring  all  hearts ;  which  doth  from  rest  arouse 

Mother  and  sleeping  child. 

Yet  not  with  sense  of  dread 
Peasants  are  gathering  in  the  midnight  hours, 
Whilst  high-bom  maidens  go  with  staitely  tread 

Down  paths  of  moonlit  flowers. 

The  gentle  poet  speeds 
Forth  in  the  dewy  hush  of  night,  elate 
With  song  and  lore,  and  hie  sweet  fancy  feeds, 

HMHag  thee,  his  own  mate. 

Pour  forth,  pour  forth  tliy  straia 
Until  the  Uue  depths  of  the  heavens  ara  fill'd  ; 
UntU  the  memory  of  thy  secret  pain 

With  thiae  own  song  is  stUl'd. 

Oh  I  pour,  as  thou  didst  ever. 
Thy  tide  of  song  forth  from  thy  hidden  tree, 
Like  unspent  waters  of  a  viewless  river 

Feeding  the  mighty  aea  i 

">— —  When  poesy  divine 
Made  viuble  gloiy  by  the  sacred  spring. 
Thou  wast  a  voice  unto  the  mystic  Kine 

At  midnMrh^  warbliog. 
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Then  from  hiM  dreamy  mood, 
A  marvel  to  himself,  the  poet  spningy 
In  Bpiritoal  might,  like  one  with  youth  renew'd, 

And  imote  his  lyre  and  snng; 

Oh  1  as  thou  wast  to  him 
Touching  his  spirit  with  ethereal  fire. 
Be  priestess  unto  us,  and  our  cold,  dim^ 

And  soulless  clay  inspire  ! 

Alast  it  were  unjust 
To  deem  thou  couldst  transmute  our  iron  age : 
Man  has  bow'd  down  his  spirit  to  the  dust, — 

Has  sold  his  heritage  1 

We  come  forth  in  the  nighty 
In  the  pure  dews  and  silyery  light  of  heaven ; 
But  in  our  bosoms  lies  the  deadening  blight^ 

The  world's  corrupting  leaven. 

Ay,  sing,  thou  rapturous  bird; 
And  though  mv  spirit  bear  the  impress  of  ill, 
Yety  from  the  holy  feeling  thou  hiuBt  stirr'd, 

Thy  power  remaineth  stilL 

Mart  Howitt. 

Thomas  Haywood  calls  upon  the  birds  to  wish  his  lore 
**  good-morrow," 

Pack  clouds  away  and  welcome  day 

With  night  we  banish  sorrow ; 
Sweet  air  blow  soft,  mount  larks  aloft, 

To  give  my  love  good-morrow  f 
Wings  from  the  wind,  to  please  her  mind. 

Notes  from  the  lark  Fll  borrow ; 
Bird,  prune  thy  wing;  nightingale  sing. 

To  give  my  love  good-morrow  I 

Wake  fit>m  thy  nest,  robin-redbreast, 

Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow ; 
And  from  each  hill  let  music  shrill 

Qive  my  fair  love  good-morrow  ! 
Blackbird  and  thrush,  in  every  budi, 

Stare,  linnet,  and  cock-sparrow  ; 
You  pretty  elves,  among  yourselves, 

Sing  my  fiedr  love  good-morrow  ! 
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Oh  the  Boimy  sammar  time  I 

Oh  the  leuy  mmmer  time  f 
Merry  is  the  birds'  life^ 

When  the  year  is  in  its  prime  ! 
Birds  are  by  the  water>fiJlBy 

Dashing  in  the  rainbow-spray ; 
Ererywhere,  everywhere^ 

Light  and  lorely  things  are  they ! 
Birds  are  in  the  forest  old. 

Building  in  each  hoary  tree ; 
Birds  are  on  the  green  mils ; 

Birds  are  on  the  sea  1 

On  the  moor  and  in  the  fen, 

Ifong  the  whortle-berries  green; 
In  the  yellow  fune-bnah 

There  the  joyous  bird  is  seen ; 
In  the  heather  on  the  hill ; 

All  among  the  mountain-thyme; 
By  the  little  brook-sides. 

Where  the  sparkling  waters  chime 
In  the  crag ;  and  on  the  peak, 

Splinter'd,  savage,  wild,  and  bare, 
There  the  bird  with  wild  wing 

Wheeleth  through  the  air. 

Wheeleth  through  the  breesy  air, 

Singing,  screaming  in  his  fli^^t, 
Galling  to  his  bird-mate, 

In  troublelees  delight  I 
In  the  green  and  leafy  wood. 

Where  the  branching  ferns  upcnrl. 
Soon  as  is  the  dawning, 

Wake  the  mavis  and  the  merle. 
Wakes  the  cuckoo  on  the  bough; 

Wakes  the  jav  with  ruddy  breast ; 
Wakes  the  mother  ring-dove 

Brooding  on  her  nest  1 

Oh,  the  sunny  summer  time  1 
Oh,  the  leafy  sununertime  1 

Merry  is  the  birds'  life, 
When  the  year  is  in  its  prime ! 

Some  are  strong  and  some  are  weak ; 
Some  love  day  and  some  love  night ; 
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But  whate'er  a  bird  ii^ 

Whate'er  loves — it  has  delight^ 
In  the  joyous  song  it  sings ; 

In  the  liquid  air  it  cleaves ; 
In  the  imuthtiw^  im  the  flbov«r ; 

In  tkft  iie0t  it  wmrm. 

I>o  im  wake,  or  do  we  deep$ 

Qo  our  fineiea  in  a  OEOwd 
After  QMU17  a  dull  ean^ 

Birds  are fltngmg  leudl 
fling  then  tinnet;  eiag  tbea  wnn ; 

Merle  and  Haavis  aing  your  ftU ; 
And  tkoQ,  xaptureos  ^ykrk, 

Sing  and  soar  up  from  the  faiUt 
Sing,  O  nightiBgide,  and  poor 

Out  for  us  sweet  ianoies  new ; 
Singing  for  us,  birds; 

Wfi  wiU  mjg  q{j^vl  I 

Xabt  Howm. 

Mr.  Main,  in  the  ''Magazine  of  Ifatural  History" 
observes,  that  ''no  bird  eings  with  more  method  than  the 
lark ;  there  is  an  overtuse  per&rmed,  vwaee  ereseendo,  while 
the  singer  ascends ;  when  at  the  full  height,  the  song  becomes 
moderatOf  and  distinctly  divided  into  short  pas8a|;eB,  each 
repeated  three  or  four  timies  over,  like  a  fantana,  in  the 
same  key  and  tune.  If  there  be  aoj  wind,  he  rises  per- 
pendicularlj  bv  bounds,  aad  afterwards  poises  himself  with 
Dreast  opposed  to  it.  If  calm*  he  asoends  in  spiral  circles ; 
in  horizontal  cirdes  daring  the  principal  part  of  his  song, 
and  zigsaglj  downwards  during  the  performance  of  the 
Jinale,  Sometimes,  after  descending  about  half-way,  he 
ceases  to  sing,  and  drof>8  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow  to 
the  ground.  Those  acquainted  with  the  aonff  of  the  sky- 
lark, can  tell,  without  looking  at  them,  whether  the  birds 
be  ascending  or  stationary  in  the  air,  or  on  their  descent; 
so  different  is  the  style  of  the  song  in  each  case.  In  the 
first,  there  is  an  ezpresaioii  <rf  ardent  impatience;  in  the 
second,  an  andante  composure,  in  which  rests  of  a  bar  at  a 
time  frequently  occur;  and  in  the  last,  a  gniduated  sinking 
of  the  strains,  often  touching  tiie  subdominant  before  the 
final  close.  The  time  and  number  of  the  notes  often 
correspond  with  the  vibration  of  the  wings ;  and  though 
they  sometimes  mug  while  on  &e  groiuuli  as  they  are  seen 
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to  do  in  cages,  their  wliole  frame  leems  to  be  agitated  by 
their  mnsieareffiyrti/' 

The  Btrong  attaehinent  of  thia  apeciea  to  their  yoimff  haa 
been  the  embjeet  of  remark  by  many  naturaHats ;  Mr.  Blyth 
leeorda,  that  **  some  mowers  aetoaily  ahared  off  the  upper 
part  of  a  neat  of  the  skyUvk  without  injuring  the  female, 
whieh  was  sitting  on  her  young ;  still  she  did  not  fly  away^ 
and  the  mowers  lereBed  the  grass  aU  round  her,  withont 
her  taking  further  notice  of  their  proceedings.  A  young 
friend  of  mine^  son  of  the  owner  of  the  crop,  ^^tnessed  this ; 
and  about  an  hour  afterwards  went  to  see  if  she  were  safe, 
when,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  that  she  had  actually 
constructed  a  dome  of  dry  grass  orer  the  nest  during  the 
interval,  leaving  an  aperture  on  one  side  for  ingress  and 
^;reBs,  thus  endeavouring  to  secure  a  continuance  of  the 
shelter  previously  supptied  by  the  long  grass."  Two  or 
three  instances  are  recorded  of  the  skylark  moving  its  eggs 
under  the  fear  of  impending  danger;  and  Mr.  Jesse,  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  ^  Gleaning,"  speaks  of  the  attempted 
removal  of  a  young  bird  of  this  species  to  a  place  of  sfaetr 
by  its  parent,  which,  however,  had  not  sufficient  stren^h 
for  the  purpose,  but  was  obliged  to  drop  the  fledgeling 
from  a  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  so  that  it  was  killed  by 
l^faU. 

Yarrell  observes,  that  ^  skylarks  constantly  dust  them- 
selves, appearing  to  take  great  pleasure  in  the  operation, 
shuffling  and  rubbing  themselves  along  the  ground,  setting 
up  their  feathers,  and,  by  a  peculiar  action  of  the  less  and 
Wings,  throwing  the  smaller  and  looser  portion  of  the  soil 
over  every  part  of  their  bodies.  This  ui  supposed  to  be 
done  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  small  parasitic  insects." 
Thia  author  also  says,  **  that  during  the  time  of  producing 
the  eggs,  the  femiue  has  occasionally  been  heard  to  sing 
with  a  power  and  variety  of  tone  equal  to  the  voice  of  her 
mate.  He  male  skylark,  though  at  other  times  timid,  is, 
while  the  female  is  sitting,  bold  and  pugnacious ;  driving 
every  other  bnrd  away  that  ventures  too  near  his  charge, 
both  watching  and  feeding  her  with  unceasing  solicitude." 

The  nightingale  inhabits  Europe  from  Italy  and  Spain  in 
the  south  to  Sweden  in  the  north.  It  is  also  found  in 
Siberia,  and  haa  been  seen  in  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
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It  leares  the  temperate  countries  of  Europe  as  winter 
approaches,  and  retires  into  wanner  regions.  Sonnini  has 
observed  the  arrival  of  nightingales  in  Lower  Egypt  during 
the  autumn,  has  seen  them  during  winter  on  the  fresh  and 
smiling  plains  of  the  Delta,  and  has  also  witnessed  their 
passage  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  In  some  parts 
of  Asia  Minor  the  nightingale  is  common,  and  never  quits 
the  woods  in  which  it  has  taken  up  its  abode.  These  birds 
are  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  coast  of  Barbaij, 
where  thej  are  always  more  numerous  at  the  time  when 
they  have  quite  disappeared  from  the  countries  of  the  north. 
So  powerful  is  the  instinct  of  migration  in  the  nightingale, 
that  those  which  are  kept  in  captivity  usually  exhibit  much 
agitation,  especially  during  the  night,  at  the  periods  when 
the  species  migrate.  The  departure  and  return  of  these 
birds  is  due  not  only  to  the  change  in  the  season,  but  to  the 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  their  appropriate  food. 

When  passing  tlm)ugh  countries  which  are  foreign  to 
them,  on  their  route  to  their  winter  or  summer  home, 
nightingales  never  sing;  it  is  onlv  during  the  nesting 
season,  and  when  they  are  rearing  their  young,  that  those 
strains  are  heard  which  give  so  much  delight.  The  song  of 
these  birds  is  said  to  be  richer  and  more  varied  in  some 
countries  than  in  others.  The  nightingales  of  Persia, 
£aramania  and  Greece  are  said  to  sing  better  than  those  of 
Italy ;  the  Italian  birds  again  are  valued  above  those  of 
Prance,  and  the  French  above  the  English.  Whether  this 
be  anything  more  than  a  fanciful  theory,  we  have  no  good 
means  of  judging ;  but  the  following  testimony  seems  to 
contradict  the  idea  that  iituation  has  much  influence  on 
the  soDg  of  this  bird.  "  In  1802,"  says  Mr.  Symes,  "  being 
at  Geneva,  at  the  residence  of  a  friend,  about  three  miles 
fit)m  the  town,  in  a  quiet  sequestered  spot,  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  forests,  and  within  hearing  of  the  murmur  of 
the  Ehone,  there,  on  a  beautiful  still  evening,  the  air  soft 
and  balmy,  the  windows  of  the  house  open,  and  the  twilight 
chequered  by  trees,  there  we  heard  two  nightingales  sing 
indeed  most  delightfully, — but  not  more  so  than  one  we 
heard  down  a  stair  in  a  dark  cellar  in  the  High  Street,  in 
Edinburgh; — such  a  place  as  that  described  in  *^The 
Antiquary  I"  no  window,  and  no  light  admitted,  but  what 
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came  from  the  open  door,  and  the  atmosphere  charged  with 
the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  spirits ;  it  was  a  place  where 
carriers  lodged  or  put  up, — and  the  heads  of  the  porters  and 
chairmen,  carrying  luggage,  nearbr  came  in  contact  with 
the  cage,  which  was  hung  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase ;  yet 
eren  here  did  this  bird  sing  in  as  mellow,  as  sweet,  and  as 
apri^htlj  a  manner  as  did  those  at  Ghsneva." 

The  nightingale  is  naturallj  timid  and  solitary,  and 
airiyes  and  departs  alone.  It  appears  in  England  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  be^ning  of  May,  according  to  the 
oeason.  At  first  it  remams  in  hedges  and  thickets  on  the 
borders  of  cultirated  ground,  where  an  abundant  supply  of 
food  can  be  procured ;  but  as  soon  as  the  larger  trees  are 
cohered  with  foliage  it  retires  into  the  woods,  and  hides  in 
the  thickest  recesses.  The  neighbourhood  of  some  purling 
atream  is  generally  chosen  by  the  bird,  and  the  male  usuaUy 
has  two  or  three  fayourite  trees  near  the  nest,  on  one  or 
the  other  of  which  he  constantly  sings  during  the  period  of 
incubation,  and  neyer  allows  one  of  his  own  species  to 
approach  the  spot.  The  nest  is  usually  commenced  about 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  is  formed  with  coarse  weeds  and 
dried  oak-leayes  on  the  outside,  and  with  horse-hair,  little 
roots,  and  cow-hair  on  the  inside.  It  is  placed  near  the 
ground  in  brushwood  at  the  foot  of  a  hedge,  or  on  the  low 
branches  of  some  thick  shrub,  and  is  so  sli^tly  constructed 
that  an  attempt  to  displace  it  will  often  cause  it  to  crumble 
to  pieces.  Four  or  nye  eggs  of  a  greenish  brown  colour 
are  deposited  in  it,  and  the  male  supplies  food  to  the  female 
while  she  is  sitting.  The  little  ones  haye  the  body  coyered 
with  feathers  in  a  fortnight  from  the  time  they  are  hatched, 
and  quit  the  nest  before  they  are  able  to  fly,  following  their 
parents,  as  well  as  they  can,  by  jumping  from  branch  to 
Dranch.  When  they  are  fully  fledged  the  mother-bird 
leayes  them  to  the  care  of  her  mate,  and  begins  to  construct 
a  new  nest  for  her  second  brood. 

The  full-grown  nightingale  is  a  bird  of  elegant  propor- 
tions, but  of  unattractiye  plumage.  It  is  about  fiye  inches 
long,  two  and  a-half  of  which  belong  to  the  tail.  The  bill 
is  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  of  a  dull  brown 
colour,  with  a  yellowish  tinge  at  the  base  of  the  lower 
mandible.     The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are    yellowish 
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Immn,  the  wings  and  tail  dusky,  with  a  reddish  tinge  at 
the  margin  of  the  feathers.  The  aides  of  the  nedc  mod 
flanks  are  ysle  ashen  grey,  passing  into  white  on  the  thitist 
and  the  middle  of  the  beltj.  None  of  the  coloura  are  bj 
anj  means  decided,  and  there  is  nothing  striking  in  the 
^pearanee  of  the  hird.  The  female  differs  little  from  tiie 
male,  but  the  head  is  rounder,  the  ejes  are  rather  smaller, 
and  the  throat  is  not  so  white.  Bechstein  notices  a  striking 
fesembianee  between  the  female  redstart  and  the  nightin- 
gale, but  says  of  the  latter,  "His  step  and  attitu&  are 
prouder,  and  his  actions  more  deliberate.  When  he  wnlka 
it  is  by  measured  regular  hops.  After  a  certain  number  be 
stops,  looks  at  himself,  shakes  his  wings,  raises  bis  tail 
gracefully,  spreads  it  a  Uttle,  stoops  his  head  seTeral  timee, 
raises  his  tail  sereral  times,  and  proceeds.  If  any  object 
attracts  his  attention,  he  bends  his  head  towards  it,  and 
ffenerally  looks  at  it  with  only  one  eye.  It  is  true  that  he 
nunps  hastily  upon  the  insects  which  constitute  his  food ; 
out  he  does  not  seize  them  as  eagerly  as  other  birds;  on 
the  contrary,  he  stops  short,  and  seems  to  delibmite 
whether  it  is  jprudent  to  eat  them  or  not.  Generally  be 
has  a  serious  circumspect  air,  but  his  foresight  is  not  pro- 
portioned to  it,  for  he  falls  readily  into  all  the  snares  which 
are  laid  for  him.  If  he  once  escapes,  howeyer,  he  is  not 
BO  easily  caught  again,  and  becomes  as  cunning  as  any 
other  bird." 

Some  naturalists  affirm  that  there  is  a  part  of  the  night 
in  which  nightingales  seldom  aing;  that  they  are  not, 
according  to  their  name,  'borers  of  darkness,"  but  hail  tiie 
moonlight  or  the  dawn  of  day.  Others  affirm,  that  the^  are 
silent  only  on  dark  and  windy  nights,  but  at  other  times, 
having  once  commenced  their  Bong,  they  continue  it  without 
intermission  the  whole  night.  "  This  I  know,"  says  Neville 
Wood,  ''from  actual  obMrvaticm,  having  more  than  once 
remained  out  of  doors  nearly  the  whole  night,  purposely 
to  discover  whether  the  bird  or  the  naturalist  would  nnt  be 
wearied.  If  on  a  dark  and  windy  night  it  does  not  sing,  it 
may  generally  be  roused  by  imitating  its  strains ;  if  this  be 
done  on  a  favourable  night,  it  will  commence  instantly ;  but 
on  a  cold  and  chilly  night  it  is  sometimes  very  difficidt  to 
rouse,  though  I  have  seldom  been  so  unfOTtunate  as  to  fiul 
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entirelj.  The  Bbutting  of  an  a^oining  gate,  tlie  striking  of 
a  churai  clock,  the  passing  of  a  cart  or  coach,  if  near  a 
load,  or  eyen  the  heanng  passengers  walking  along  the  hard 
turnpike  road,  wiU  fire^uentlj  cause  it  to  commence  singing ; 
the  YCfy  incidents  which  one  might  have  supposed  woiud 
disturb  so  shy  a  bird." 


MAY  PICTURES. 

FROM    ICISS    MITFORD. 


The  Dei^l. 

"  J/o^  2nd.  A  delicious  eyening ; — ^bright  sunshine ;  light 
summer  air;  a  skj  almost  cloudless;  and  a  fresh,  yet 
delicate  yerdure  on  the  hedges  and  in  the  fields; — an 
eyening  that  seems  made  for  a  yisit  to  mj  newly-discoyered 
haxmt,  the  mossy  dell,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  after  passing,  times  without 
number,  the  field  which  it  terminates,  we  found  out  about 
two  months  ago. 

"Thither  accordingly  we  bend  our  way; — ^through  the 
yillflge ;  up  the  hill ;  along  the  common ;  past  the  ayenue ; 

Q 
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to  tlie  edge  of  a  raviiie  on  one  side  fringed  with  a  low  growth 
of  alder,  birch,  and  willow,  on  the  other  mossy,  turfy,  and  bare, 
or  only  broken  by  bright  tufts  of  blossomed  broom.  One  or 
two  old  pollards  almost  conceal  the  winding  road  that  leads 
across  the  bridge ;  and  by  the  mill.  How  deserted  the  load 
is  to-night !  We  have  not  seen  a  single  acquaintance  except 
poor  blind  Eobert,  laden  with  his  sack  of  grass  plucked 
from  the  hedges,  and  the  little  boy  that  leads  him. 

"  Now  we  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  corn-field  which 
leads  to  the  dell,  and  which  commands  so  fine  a  view  of 
the  Loddon,  the  mill,  the  great  farm,  with  its  picturesque 
outbuildings,  and  the  range  of  woody  hills  beyond.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  pause  a  moment  at  that  gate,  the  land- 
scape, always  beautiful,  is  so  suited  to  the  season  and  the 
hour, — BO  bright  and  gay  and  spring-like. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  field,  which  when  seen  from  the  Foad, 
seems  terminated  by  a  thick  dark  coppice,  we  come  suddenly 
down  the  descent,  by  the  side  of  which  a  spring  as  bright  as 
crystal  runs  gurgling  along.  The  dell  itself  is  an  irregular 
piece  of  broken  ground,  in  some  parts  very  deep,  intersected 
by  two  or  three  nigh  banks  of  equal  irregularity,  now  abrupt 
and  bare,  and  rock-like,  now  crowned  with  tufts  of  the 
feathery  willow  or  magnificent  old  thorns.  Everywhere  the 
earth  is  covered  by  short,  fine  turf  mixed  with  mosses,  soft, 
beautiful,  and  various,  and  embossed  with  the  speckled 
leaves  and  lilac  flowers  of  the  arum,  the  paler  blossoms  of 
the  common  orchis,  the  enamelled  blue  of  the  wild  hyacinth, 
so  splendid  in  the  evening  light,  and  large  tufts  of  oxlips 
and  cowslips  rising  like  nosegays  from  the  short  turf. 

"  The  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  dell  is  much  lower 
than  the  field  through  which  we  came,  so  that  it  is  mainly 
to  the  labyrinthine  intricacy  of  these  high  banks  that  it  owes 
its  singular  character  of  wildness  and  variety.  Now  we 
seemed  hemmed  in  by  those  green  cliffs,  shut  out  firom  all 
the  world,  with  nothing  visible  but  those  verdant  mounds 
and  the  deep  blue  sky ;  now  by  some  sudden  turn  we  get 
a  peep  at  an  adjoining  meadow,  where  the  sheep  are  lying, 
dappbng  its  sloping  surface  like  the  small  clouds  on  the 
summer  heaven.  Poor,  harmless,  quiet  creatures,  how  still 
they  are !  Some  socially  lying  side  by  side  ;  some  grouped 
in  threes  and  fours ;  some  quite  apart.    Ah !  there  are  lambs 
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amongst  them !  pretty,  pretty  lambs !  nestled  in  by  their 
mothers.  Soft,  quiet,  sleepy  things!  Not  all  so  quiet 
though!  There  is  a  party  of  those  young  lambs  as  wide 
awake  as  heart  can  desire;  half-a-dozen  of  them  playing 
together,  frisking,  dancing,  leaping,  butting,  and  crying  in 
the  young  voice  which  is  so  pretty  a  diminutive  of  the  full- 
grown  bleat.  How  beautiful  they  are  with  their  innocent 
spotted  faces,  their  mottled  feet,  their  long  curly  tails,  and 
their  light  flexible  forms  frolicking  like  so  many  kittens ;  but 
with  a  gentleness,  an  assurance  of  sweetness  and  innocence 
which  no  kitten,  nothing  that  ever  is  to  be  a  cat  can  have. 
How  complete  and  perfect  is  their  enjoyment  of  existence ! 
Ah !  little  rogues,  your  play  has  been  too  noisy ;  you  have 
awakened  your  mammas,  and  two  or  three  of  the  old  ewes 
are  getting  up,  and  one  of  them  marching  gravely  to  the 
troop  of  lambs  has  selected  her  own,  given  it  a  gentle  butt 
and  trotted  off;  the  poor  rebuked  lamb  following  meekly, 
but  every  now  and  then  stopping  and  casting  a  longing  look 
at  its  plavmates ;  who  after  a  moment's  awed  pause,  had 
resumed  their  gambols ;  whilst  the  stately  dam  every  now 
and  then  looked  back  in  her  turn  to  see  tnat  her  young  one 
was  following.  At  last  she  lay  down  and  the  lamb  by  her 
aide.     I  never  saw  so  pretty  a  pastoral  before. 

"  I  have  seen  one,  however,  which  affected  me  much  more. 
"Walking  in  the  church  lane  with  one  of  the  young  ladies  of 
the  vicarage,  we  met  a  large  flock  of  sheep,  with  the  usual 
retinue  of  shepherds  and  dogs.  Lingering  after  them  and 
almost  out  of  sight,  we  encountered  a  straggling  ewe,  now 
trotting  along,  now  walking,  and  every  now  and  then 
stopping  to  look  back,  and  bleating.  A  little  behind  her 
came  a  lame  lamb,  bleating  occasionally,  as  if  in  answer 
to  its  dam,  and  doing  its  very  best  to  keep  up  with  her.  It  was 
a  lameness  of  both  the  fore-feet,  the  knees  were  bent,  and 
it  seemed  to  walk  on  the  very  edge  of  the  hoof — on  tip-toe, 
if  I  may  ventiure  such  an  expression.  My  young  friend 
thought  that  the  lameness  proceeded  from  original  malforma- 
tion ;  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  it  was  accidental,  and  that 
the  poor  creature  was  wretchedly  footsore.  However  that 
might  be,  the  pain  and  difficulty  with  which  it  took  every 
ste^  were  not  to  be  mistaken ;  and  the  distress  and  fondness 
of  the  mother,  her  perplexity  as  the  flock  passed  gradually 

Q  2 
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out  of  sight,  the  effort  with  which  the  poor  lamb  oontrived 
to  keep  up  a  sort  of  trot,  and  their  mutual  calls  and  lamenta* 
tions  were  really  so  affecting,  that  mj  companion  and  mjself, 
although  not  at  all  laarmoyante  sort  of  people,  had  much  ado 
not  to  cry.  We  could  not  find  a  boy  to  carry  the  lamb, 
which  was  too  big  for  us  to  mana^ ; — but  I  was  quite  sure 
that  the  ewe  would  not  desert  it,  and  as  the  dark  was 
coming  on,  we  both  trusted  that  the  shepherds  on  folding 
their  flock  would  miss  them  and  return  for  th^n,  and  so,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  it  proved." 


THE  LAMK 

Little  ]ainb,  who  made  thee  ? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  tbeel 
Gave  thee  life  and  bid  thee  feed, 
By  the  stream  and  o'er  the  mead ; 
Gaye  thee  clothing  of  delight, 
Softest  clothing,  woolly,  bright ; 
Qave  thee  sach  a  tender  voice, 
Making  all  the  vales  rejoioe ; 

Little  lamb,  who  made  thee  1 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee  ? 

Little  lamb,  111  tell  thee  ; 

Little  lamb,  I'll  tell  thee. 
He  is  called  by  thy  name, 
For  He  calls  himself  a  Lamb. 
He  is  meek,  and  He  is  mild. 
He  became  a  little  child : 
I  a  child,  and  thou  a  lamb, 
We  are  called  by  his  name. 

Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee, 

Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee ! 

William  Blakk,  thb  PAiyTBB. 

^May  the  Srd.  Cold,  bright  weather;  all  within  doors 
sunny  and  chilly ;  all  without,  windy  and  dusty.  It  is  quite 
tantalising  to  see  that  brilliant  sun  careering  through  so 
beautiful  a  sky,  and  to  feel  little  more  warmtb  from  his 
presence  than  one  does  from  that  of  his  fair  but  cold  sister, 
the  moon.  Even  the  sky,  beautiful  as  it  is,  has  the  look  of 
that  whicb  one  sometimes  sees  on  a  very  bright,  moonlight 
night — deeply,  intensely  blue,   with  white,  fleecy  clouds 
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drmsi  Yigoronslj  along  by  a  strong  breeze-— now  reiling, 
and  now  exposing  the  dauims  lommarj  around  whom  they 
sail.  A  beautinil  sky!  and  in  spite  of  its  coldness  a 
beaatifiil  world!  The  effect  of  this  backward  spring  has 
been  to  arrest  the  early  flowers,  to  which  heat  is  the  great 
enemy ;  whilst  the  leayes  and  the  later  flowers,  have,  nerer- 
thelesB,  Tentured  to  peep  out  slowly  and  cautiously  in  sunny 
places,  exhibiting,  in  the  copses  and  hedge-rows,  a  pleasant 
mixture  of  March  and  May.  And  we,  poor  dully  mortals, 
must  follow,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  the  wise  exam^  of  the 
May  bloBSoms,  by  ayoidinff  bleak  paths  and  open  commons ; 
following  the  pleasant  shdtered  road,  where  the  western  sun 
steals  in  between  two  rows  of  bright  green  elms,  and  the 
east  wind  ia  fenced  off  by  a  range  of  woody  hills.  Well,  we 
will  pursue  our  walk.  How  beautiful  a  mixture  of  flowers 
and  leayes  is  in  the  high  bank  under  this  north  hedge- 
quite  an  illustration  of  the  blended  seasons  of  which  we 
spoke. 

"*  An  old  irregular  hedge-row  is  always  beautiful,  especially 
in  the  spring  time,  when  the  grass,  and  mosses,  and  flowering 
weeds  mingle  best  with  the  bushes  and  creeping  plants  that 
overhang  them.  But  this  bank  is,  most  especially,  yarious 
and  loyely.  Shall  we  try  to  analyse  it  ?  First,  the  clinging 
white-yeined  iyy,  which  crawls  up  the  slope  in  eyery 
direction,  the  mast^iece  of  that  rich  mosaic;  then  the 
brown  leayes  and  the  filac  blossoms  of  its  fragrant  namesake, 
the  ground-iyy,  which  grows  here  so  profusely;  then  the 
late,  Hngerins;  primrose;  then  the  delicate  wood-sorrel; 
then  the  reguW  pink  stars  of  the  cranesbill,  with  its  beau- 
tiful leayes;  the  golden  oxlip  and  the  cowslip  "cinque- 
spotted;"  then  the  blue  pansy,  and  the  enamelled  wild 
hyacinth ;  then  the  bright  foliage  of  the  briar-rose,  which 
comes  trailing  its  green  wreaths  among  the  flowers ;  then 
the  bramble  and  the  woodbine,  creeping  round  the  foot  of 
a  pollard  oak,  with  its  brown  &ded  leayes ;  then  the  yerdant 
moes — the  blackthorn,  with  its  lingering  blossoms — the 
hawthorn,  with  its  swelling  buds — the  bushy  maple — the 
long  stems  of  the  hazel — and  between  them,  hanging  like  a 
golden  plume  oyer  the  bank,  a  splendid  tuft  of  the  blossomed 
broom ;  then,  towering  hi^b  above  all,  the  tall  and  leafy 
elms.    And  this  is  but  a  funt  picture  of  this  hedge,  on  the 
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meadow  side  of  which  sheep  are  bleating,  and  where,  every 
here  and  there,  a  young  lamb  is  thrusting  its  pretty  heaa 
between  the  trees.*' 

Let  us  now  give  another  picture  from  the  same  accom- 
plished writer. 

"  May  16^A. — There  are  moments  in  life  when,  without 
any  visible  or  immediate  cause,  the  spirits  sink  and  fail,  as 
it  were,  under  the  mere  pressure  of  existence ;  moments  of 
unaccountable  depression,  when  one  is  weary  of  one's  very 
thoughts,  taunted  by  images  that  will  not  depart — images 
many  and  various,  but  all  painful ;  friends  lost  or  changed, 
or  dead ;  hopes  disappointed  even  in  their  accomplishment ; 
fruitless  regrets,  powerless  wishes,  doubt  and  fear,  and  self- 
distrust  and  self-disapprobation.  They  who  have  known 
these  feelings — ^and  who  is  there  so  happy  as  not  to  have 
known  some  of  them  ? — ^will  understand  why  AMeri 
became  powerless  and  Froissart  dull ;  and  why  even  needle- 
work, that  most  effectual  sedative,  that  grand  soother  and 
composer  of  woman's  distress,  fails  to  comfort  one  to-day. 
I  will  go  out  into  the  air  this  cool,  pleasant  afternoon,  and 
trv  what  that  will  do.  I  fancy  that  exercise,  or  exertion 
01  any  kind,  is  the  true  specific  for  nervousness.  *  Fling 
but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies.'  I  will  go  to  the  meadows,  the 
beautiful  meadows. 

"  *  *  *  These  meadows  consist  of  a  double  row  of  small 
enclosures  of  rich  ^ass  land,  a  mile  or  two  in  length, 
sloping  down  from  high  arable  grounds  on  either  side,  to  a 
little  nameless  brook  that  winds  between  them,  with  a 
course  which,  in  its  infinite  variety,  clearness,  and  rapidity, 
seems  to  emulate  the  bold  rivers  of  the  north,  of  whom,  far 
more  than  of  our  lazy  southern  streams,  our  rivulet  presents 
a  miniature  likeness.  Never  was  water  more  exquisitely 
tricksy; — now  darting  over  the  bright  pebbles,  sparkling 
and  flashing  in  the  light  with  a  bubbling  music,  as  sweet 
and  wild  as  the  song  of  the  woodlark;  now  stretching 
quietly  along,  now  giving  back  the  rich  tufts  of  the  golden 
marsh-marigolds  which  grow  on  its  margin ;  now  sweeping 
round  a  fine  reach  of  green  grass,  rising  steeply  into  a  nigh 
mound — a  mimic  promontory,  whilst  the  other  side  sinks 
Boftlv  away,  like  some  tiny  bay,  and  the  water  flows  between, 
so  clear,  so  wide,  so  shsdiow,  that  a  child  might  cross  it 
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without  danger ;  now  dashing  through  the  sandbanks  ;  now 
sleeping,  half  hidden,  beneath  the  alders,  and  hawthorns, 
and  wild  roses,  with  which  the  banks  are  so  profusely  and 
variously  fringed,  whilst  flags,  lilies,  and  other  aquatic 
plants  almost  cover  the  surface  of  the  stream.  In  good 
truth,  it  is  a  beautiful  brook,  and  one  that  Walton  himself 
might  have  sitten  by  and  loved — for  trout  are  there  ;  we  see 
them  as  they  dart  up  the  stream,  and  hear  and  start  at  the 
sudden  plunge  when  they  spring  to  the  surface  for  the  summer 
flies.  Izaak  Walton  would  have  loved  our  brook  and  quiet 
meadows ;  they  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  his  own  peaceful- 
ness,  a  soothing  quietude  that  sinks  into  the  soul.  There 
is  no  path  through  them,  not  one ;  we  might  wander  a 
whole  spring  day  and  not  see  a  trace  of  human  habita- 
tion. •  *  *  I  always  have  loved  these  meadows,  so  fresh, 
and  cool,  and  delicious  to  the  eye  and  to  the  tread,  full  of 
cowslips,  and  of  all  vernal  flowers. 

"  •  *  *  But,  hark !  cuckoo !  cuckoo !  sounds  from  a 
neighbouring  tree,  for  these  meadows  are  dotted  with 
timber  like  a  park.  I  have  a  prejudice  very  unpastond 
and  unpoetical — ^but  I  cannot  help  it,  I  have  many  such — 
against  this  harbinger  of  spring.  His  note  is  so  monoto- 
nous, so  melancholy,  and  then  the  boys  mimic  him;  one 
hears  '  cuckoo !  cuckoo ! '  in  dirtv  streets,  amongst  smoky 
houses,  and  the  bird  is  hated  for  raults  not  his  own. 

"  •  *  *  I  sate  listening,  not  to  my  enemy  the  cuckoo, 
but  to  a  whole  concert  of  nightingales,  scarcely  interrupted 
by  any  meaner  bird,  answering  and  vieing  with  each  other 
in  those  short  delicious  strains  which  are  to  the  ear  as  roses 
to  the  eye;  those  snatches  of  lovely  sound  which  come 
across  us  as  airs  from  heaven.  Pleasant  thoughts,  delightful 
associations,  awoke  as  I  listened ;  and  almost  unconsciously 
I  repeated  to  myself  the  beautiful  story  of  the  Lutist  and 
the  Nightingale,  from  Ford's  *  Lover's  Melancholy.'  Here 
it  is.     Is  there  in  English  poetry  anything  finer  ? 

Passing  from  Italy  to  Greece,  the  tales 

Which  poets  of  an  older  time  have  feign'd 

To  glorify  their  temple,  bred  in  me 

Desire  of  visiting  paradise. 

To  Thessaly  I  came,  and  living  private 

Without  acquaintance  of  more  sweet  companions 
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Than  the  old  inmates  to  mj  love — my  thoughts, 

I  day  by  day  frequented  silent  grovee 

And  solitary  walks.    One  morning  early 

This  accident  encounter'd  me :  I  heard 

The  sweetest  and  most  raTishing  contention 

That  art  and  nature  ever  were  at  strife  in ; 

A  sound  of  music  touch'd  mine  ears,  or  rather 

Indeed  entranced  my  soul ;  as  I  stole  nearer, 

Inyited  by  the  melody,  I  saw 

This  youUi,  this  fiiir-haii'd  youth,  upon  his  lute 

With  strains  of  strange  Tariety  and  harmony 

Proclaiming,  as  it  seem'd,  so  bold  a  challenge 

To  the  clear  choristers  of  the  woods,  the  birds. 

That  as  they  flock'd  about  him,  all  stood  silent. 

Wondering  at  iniiat  they  heard.    I  wonder'd  too. 

A  nightingale. 

Nature's  best  skill'd  musician,  undertakes 

The  challenge;  and  for  eveir  several  strain 

The  well-shaped  youth  could  touch,  she  sang  him  down. 

He  could  not  run  divisions  with  more  art 

Upon  his  quaking  instrument  than  she, 

The  nightingale^  did  with  her  various  notes 

Beplyto. 

Some  time  vras  spent,  the  young  man  grew  at  last 

Into  a  pretty  anger,  that  a  bird 

Whom  art  had  never  taught  clefii,  moods,  or  notes. 

Should  vie  with  him  for  mastery  whose  study 

Had  buried  many  hours  to  perfect  practice. 

To  end  the  controversy,  in  a  rapture 

Upon  his  instrument  he  plays  so  swiftly. 

So  many  voluntaries,  and  so  qiuok. 

That  there  was  curiosity  and  cunning. 

Concord  in  discord,  lines  of  differing  method 

Meeting  in  one  full  centre  of  delight. 

The  bird,  ordain'd  to  be 

Music's  first  martyr,  strove  to  imitate 

These  several  sounds;  which  when  her  warbling  throat 

Fail'd  in,  for  grief  down  dropp'd  she  on  his  lute 

And  brake  her  heart    It  was  the  quaintest  sadness 

To  see  the  conqueror  upon  her  hearse 

To  weep  a  funeral  elegy  of  tears. 

He  look'd  upon  the  trophies  of  bis  art, 

Then  sighed,  then  wiped  his  eyes ;  then  sigh'd  and  cried, 

*  Alas !  poor  creature,  I  will  soon  revenge 

This  cruelty  upon  the  author  of  it, 

Henceforth  this  lute,  guilty  of  innocent  blood. 

Shall  never  more  betray  a  harmless  peace 

To  an  untimely  end  1 '  and  in  that  sorrow. 

As  he  was  dashing  it  against  a  tree, 

I  suddenly  stept  in  I " 
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A  WALK  THBOUGH  MAY-WOODS. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  thia  month,  if  we  walk  into  woods, 
we  shall  be  struck  with  their  peculiar  beauty.  "Woods  are 
neyer  more  agreeable  objects  than  when  they  haye  onl^ 
half-assumed  their  green  array.  Beautiful  and  refreshing  is 
the  light  of  the  young  leaves  bursting  forth  from  the  grey 
boughs,  some  trees  at  one  degree  of  advance,  some  at 
another.  The  assemblage  of  the  giants  of  the  wood  is  seen, 
each  in  its  own  character  and  figure,  neither  disguised  nor 
hidden  in  the  dense  mass  of  foliage  which  obscures  them 
in  summer — ^you  behold  the  scattered  and  mijestic  trunks, 
the  branches  stretching  high  and  wide,  the  dark  drapery  of 
ivy  which  envelopes  some  of  them,  and  the  crimson  flush 
that  glows  in  the  world  of  living  twigs  above.  If  the  con- 
trast of  grey  and  mossy  branches,  and  of  the  delicate  rich- 
ness of  young  leaves  eushing  out  of  them  in  a  thousand 
places  be  inexpressibly  delightful  to  behold,  that  of  one  tree 
with  another  is  not  the  less  so.  One  is  nearly  clothed, 
another  is  mottled  with  grey  and  green,  struggling,  as  it 
were,  which  should  have  the  predominance,  and  another  is 
still  perfectly  naked.  The  wild  cherry  stands  like  mn 
apparition  in  the  woods,  white  with  its  profusion  of 
blossom,  and  the  wilding  begins  to  exhibit  its  rich  and 
blushing  countenance.  The  pines  look  dim  and  dusky 
amid  the  lively  hues  of  spring.  The  abeles  are  covered 
with  their  clusters  of  albescent,  and  powdered  leaves,  and 
withering  catkins ;  and  beneath  them  the  pale  spathes  of 
the  arum,  fully  expanded  and  displaying  their  crimson  clubs, 
presenting  a  sylvan  and  unique  air.  —William  Howitt. 
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A  MAY  FESTIVAL. 


In  Germany  the  festival  of 
ifay  is  much  more  imireraaily 
celebrated  than  witli  ua.  The 
author  of  "An  Art- Student  in 
JIutiich"  describes  a  May  fes- 
tival, witnessed  by  ber,  where 
not  aloue  the  paiuterSj  sculptors, 
musicians,  poets,  and  good 
turned  out  upon  a  bright  May 
to  the  season,  but  royalty  itself 
also.  A  lovely  lake,  about  ten  English  miles  from  the 
city,  was  the  scene  of  festivity,  it  seems ;  and  from  early 
morning  till  far  into  the  night  did  kings,  painters,  and  poets 
rejoice  themselves  in  a  truly  Arcadian  fashion.  "  Fast  old 
orchards,  and  through  meadows,  knee  deep  in  grass  and  lovely 
flowers,  we  walked,"  says  the  writer,  "  people  streaming  along 
with  us  in  happy  groups  of  all  ranks  and  all  ages — young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  parents,  children,  friends,  acquaint- 
ance, lovers,  citizens,  peasants,  painters,  poets,  the  learned 


citizen-folk   of  Munich 
morning  to  do  honour 
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and  the  ignorant — all  had  issued  forth  to  celebrate  with  true 
heart-worship  God's  beautiful  gifts  of  May  and  Nature. 
It  was  indeed  a  sight  which  sent  a  strange  thrill  to  the 
heart ;  these  crowds  of  human  beings,  scattered  for  miles 
and  miles  along  the  green  lovely  banks  of  the  beautiful 
lake,  united  in  the  celebration  of  so  simple  and  so  poetical  a 
usage.  These  crowds  reminded  one  of  the  angelic  groups 
painted  by  old  Fra  Angelico,  who  wander  hand  in  hand 
through  meadows  of  the  richest  grass,  starred  bj  clusters  of 
quaint  mystical  flowers.  And  how  lovely  it  was  higher  up 
in  the  woods.  People  arrived  even  faster  and  faster ;  parties 
in  carriages,  with  servants  and  grandeur ;  parties  on  foot — 
the  gentlemen  with  wreaths  of  ivy  or  stag*s-hom  moss 
twisted  round  their  straw  or  felt  hats,  with  gentians,  and 
cowslips,  and  the  lovely  lilac  primula,  which  blooms  in 
these  Bavarian  fields,  stuck  into  their  button-holes — and 
ladies  and  children  with  bouquets  of  the  same  flowers  in 
their  hands.  "Whole  families  or  little  knots  of  friends  came 
together ;  there  were  lads  from  the  Gymnasium,  students 
from  the  University,  and  youths  from  the  Art- Academy. 
Now  we  recognised  one  well-known  painter  and  his  family! — 
now  another !  and  friends  greeted  friends — and  tables  were 
brought  out — extra  tables  from  the  near  Wirthshaus — the 
fixture  tables  and  benches  in  the  wood  being  long  since 
occupied — and  people  seated  themselves  upon  the  green  mossy 
sward,  and  talked  and  laughed,  and  were  right  merry,  eating 
and  drinking  marvellously.  Others,  like  ourselves,  having 
seen  what  was  going  on,  and  having  greeted  their  acquaint- 
ance, betook  themselves  again  to  the  lake,  which  aU  the  day 
was  gay  with  brilliant  little  skiffs,  like  dragon-flies,  darting 
about  over  its  smooth  mirror,  streamers  flying  in  the  soft 
breeze,  and  garlands  of  fresh  flowers  and  greenery  dropping 
into  the  emerald  waters  from  the  prows.  And  here  came 
the  little  steamer,  dashing  along  through  the  sunshine, 
royalty  on  board  of  her,  her  flags  flying,  her  garlands 
wreathed  around  a  bevy  of  royal  and  comrtly  personages 
which  crowded  the  little  deck ;  there  were  shouts  from  the 
shore,  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  the  king's 
▼oice,  as  the  steamer  hurried  past,  was  heard  demanding  from 
the  people  *  a  cheer  for  Starnberg  and  May.'  In  the  even- 
ing there  were  dances  and  fireworks  upon  the  little  lake. 
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and  fires — the  old  Bel-tane  fires — were  kindled  upon  the 
shores,  the  fiames  rifling  suddenly  one  after  another  in 
quick  succession,  long  red  tongues  of  flames,  which  were 
reflected  in  the  unruffled  lake,  and  which  cast  a  lurid  g^ow 
uponyolumes  of  white  smoke  which  curled  around  them, 
iijid  upon  all,  a  quiet  silver  moon  smiled  down  through  the 
halmj  May  heayen.'* 


BEES. 


A  swarm  of  bees  in  May 
Is  worth  a  load  of  hay ; 
A  swarm  of  bees  in  June 
Is  worth  a  silver  spoou  ; 
A  swarm  of  bees  in  July 
Is  not  worth  a  fly. 

So  says  the  popular  proverb ;  and  supposing  that  our  bees 
have  been  so  well-conducted  as  to  swarm  in  May,  and  thus 
become  of  the  highest  value  to  us,  we  will  now  open  the 
pages  of  a  favourite  book  and  learn  a  little  of  oees  in 
general,  and  though  our  extract  may  be  somewhat  of  the 
longest,  it  will  not  be  foimd  to  be  by  any  means  tedious. 

*'  If  any  form  of  government,**  says  the  author  of 
Episodes  of  Insect  Life,  '*be  faultless,  it  must  be  one 
acting  immediately  under  Divine  guidance,  and  of  this  class 
are  the  instinctive  institutions  of  social  animals,  which  are. 
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therefore,  perfect  in  their  kind.  Under  an  idea  of  cmch 
perfection,  erroneoaslj  applied,  the  people  of  the  hive  have 
been  held  up  to  us  people  of  the  earth,  not  only  as  patterns 
of  indufltrj,  but  also  of  political  economy,  and  have  been 
cited,  not  only  as  arguments  for  monarchy,  but  as  models 
also  of  monarchical  government.  Men,  however,  might  just 
as  well  attempt  to  build  their  cities  after  the  pattern  of  a 
honey-comb,  as  to  mould  their  institutions  after  those  of 
the  honey-comb's  inhabitants,  and  this  we  shall  see  by  the 
following  outline  sketch  of  the  interior  of  a  hive. 

**  Insect  societies,  such  as  those  of  bees,  wasps,  ants,  and 
termites,  are  in  fact,  things  nti  ffeneri$,  standing  by  them- 
selves ;  they  present  natural  pictures  to  which,  throughout 
the  animal  kingdom,  no  pendants  are  to  be  found,  and  it  is 
this  which  makes  them  really  interesting.  A  well-peopled 
hive  consists  of  one  queen,  several  hundred  males  or  drones, 
and  many  thousand  workers,  the  latter  of  which  are  all 
imperfect  females,  though  bearing  no  resemblance,  either  in 
size  or  habits,  to  the  pampered  individual  who  nominally 
fills  the  throne,  and  actuaUy  fills  the  hive  by  supplying 
its  abundant  population. 

*'  The  royalfemale  to  whom  this  endowment  of  surpassing 
productiveness  forms  the  very  charter  of  her  authority, — the 
very  bond  by  which  she  holds  the  hearts  of  her  devoted 
subjects,  derives  from  character  but  slender  claims  to  their 
respect.  During  the  entire  period  of  her  life  and  reign, 
which  is  genenuly  estimated  at  about  two  or  three  years, 
she  performs  not  a  single  labour  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, save  that  of  increasing  its  numbers ;  and  her  bulky 
body  is  seldom  roused  firom  its  wonted  state  of  luxurious 
indolence,  except  when  her  royal  spirit  is  chafed  by  the 
influence  of  vindictive  jealousy. 

^  The  queen  of  the  hive,  bom,  like  the  queens  of  the 
earth,  no  better  than  her  meaner  sisterhood,  like  them  issues 
from  the  egg  a  helpless  grub ;  but  the  chamber  of  her 
birth,  as  compared  with  theirs,  is  of  right  royal  dimensions, 
vertical  in  position  and  of  cylindrical  instead  of  octagonal 
form.  Ample  room  is  thus  afforded  for  the  full  expansion 
and  development  of  all  her  members,  as  she  progresses 
towards  maturity ;  while  to  hasten  and  improve  her  growth, 
the  food  supplied  her  by  her  assiduous  nurses  and  ^ture 
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subjects,  is  of  the  most  nutritious  and  delicate  description ; 
not  the  simple  bee-bread  composed  of  common  pollen,  and 
considered  good  enough  for  common  bee-infancj,  but  a  rare 
and  curious  preparation  nicely  concocted  from  flowery  juices, 
and,  as  reserved  expressly  for  royal  nourishment,  called  by 
bee-farmers,  'royal  jelly.'  Thus  spaciously  lodged  and 
delicately  fed,  the  favoured  grub,  when  arrived  at  full  growth, 
spins  within  her  cell  a  siBten  shroud ;  therein  changes  to 
a  nymph  or  pupa ;  and  thence,  in  due  tune,  issues  forth  in 
all  her  dignitv  of  majestic  size,  in  all  the  resplendency  of  her 
golden-ringed  body-suit,  the  more  conspicuous  for  the  scanti- 
ness of  her  gauze  drapery — those  filmy  wings  in  which  alone 
her  outward  gifts,  instead  of  surpassing,  are  inferior  to  those 
of  her  subjects. 

"  Come  now  to  the  busy  workers,  of  whom  the  numerous 
sisterhood,  the  million  of  the  hive,  is  made  up.  From  these 
the  bee  character  has  always  been  painted,  and  painted 
justlv,  as  loyal  and  patriotic,  laborious,  patient,  and  skilful, 
to  which  might  be  added,  maternally  affectionate ;  for  though 
never  mothers  themselves,  the  latter  propensity  possesses 
them  so  strongly  as  to  convert  their  omce  as  nurses  to  the 
queen's  progenv, — to  all,  in  short,  of  the  infant  community, 
into  what  would  seem  truly  a  labour  of  love.  Although  their 
instinctive  virtues,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  are  so  immeasur- 
ably expanded  beyond  the  narrow  growth  of  those  apparent 
in  their  royal  mistress,  compression  is  one  of  the  agents 
employed  to  effect  this  mignty  difference  between  them; 
ana  the  worker  bee  is,  it  would  seem,  made  an  useful 
member  of  the  body  politic,  by  a  process  very  similar  to  that 
which  renders  the  foot  of  a  Chinese  lady  a  somewhat  useless 
member  of  her  body  natural. 

"  The  baby-bee,  destined  to  become  a  bee-labourer,  finds 
herself  on  emerging  from  the  e^g,  an  inhabitant  of  one  of 
those  common  six-sided  cells,  which  as  it  would  appear,  is 
BO  proportioned  as  in  some  measure  to  limit  her  growth, 
and  thus  prevent  her  from  attaining  her  full  development. 
To  this  outward  restriction  is  superadded  an  inward  check  in 
the  quality  of  food  administered  by  her  nurses.  In  lieu 
of  the  *  royal-jelly,'  that  stimulating  and  nutritious  extract 
prepared  only  for  the  queen-bee,  her  infancy  is  supported  on 
the  simple  fare  of  bee-bread,  which  while  it  suffices  to  bring 
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to  maturitj  every  useful  endowment  of  activity,  affords  no 
food  for  the  development  of  the  sensual  and  vindictive 
passions ;  and  with  all  these  smothered  in  the  cradle,  our 
worker  comes  forth,  mature  in  all  apian  excellence — modest 
in  habits,  a  nun  among  insects,  and  a  very  sister  of  charity 
among  her  fellows. 

"Thus  much  for  the  queen  and  the  commonalty,  the 
females  of  the  hive ;  and  now  for  the  three  or  four  hundred 
of  the  opposite  sex,  as  partakers  of  the  royal  favour,  or  as 
candidates  for  the  same,  as  well  as  for  their  worthless 
qualities,  may  fairly  be  compared  to  the  aristocracy  of  a  state 
where  birth,  not  worth,  makes  the  man.  We  need  not 
describe  the  drone,  whether  of  a  biped  or  a  bee  community, 
since  the  one  is  a  pattern  of,  and  lends  name  to,  the  other. 
The  chief  difference  between  them  is  this,  that  biped- 
drones  are  to  be  seen  every  day  of  the  year,  while  bee-drones 
are  to  be  only  seen  because  they  are  only  allowed  to  exist, 
during  those  days  of  summer  which  intervene  between  April 
and  August.  And  truly,  living  as  they  do,  to  eat,  a  quarter's 
span  of  luxurious  existence,  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
only  eat  to  live,  is  a  tolerably  fair  proportion.  Such  at  least 
would  seem  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  workers  of  the  hive ; 
for  the  queen,  having  in  the  meantime  chosen  a  royal 
partner,  or  partners  from  among  them,  the  whole  three  or 
four  hundred  fall  by  a  general  massacre  towards  the  end 
of  July  or  beginning  of  August.  This  Amazonian  city  is 
thus  rid  of  all  useless  mouths  before  winter,  with  her  icy 
batteries,  lays  siege  to  its  straw-built  outworks  and  waxen 
walls. 

"  Have  those  by  whom  her  economy  has  been  held  up  for 
human  imitation,  ever  thought  about  the  awful  consequences 
which  would  be  involved  in  even  a  partial  copy  of  the  above 
severely  wholesome  policy  ? 

**  Having  now  glanced  separately  at  each  of  the  anomalous 
classes  of  a  bee-community,  we  will  take  another  look  at 
them  as  they  stand  together  socially  related. 

"  Let  us  suppose  ourselves  one  moonlight  evening  in  this 
month  of  May  taking  a  garden  stroll  beside  a  range  of 
bee-hives.  Instead  of  the  nightly  stillness  which  is  wont  in 
bee-cities  to  succeed  the  daily  hum,  there  arises  from  one 
of  these  a  loud,  uneasy  murmur,  which,  instead  of  lessening. 
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contmues  to  increase  with  the  lateness  of  the  honr.  Our 
hive  IB  not  of  glass,  but  if  it  were,  the  restlessness  thus 
audible  without,  would  become  apparent  within,  bj  ^e 
eyidences  of  crowding,  confusion,  and  jostling, — hj  all  the 
tokens,  in  short,  usumlj  attendant  on  some  grand  erent  in 
expectation.  From  so  violent  a  ferment  of  vitahtj,  some- 
thmg  must  of  necessity  arise ;  but  through  the  livelong  night 
nothing  comes  of  it,  and  the  morning  sun  rises  on  nothing 
but  the  same  scene  and  sound  of  agitated  turmoiL  From 
tokens  such  as  these,  an  ordinarj  ceeper  of  bees  would 
merely  surmise  that  a  swarm  was  coming,  and  an  old* 
fiuhioned  dame  would  be  getting  in  readiness  her  frjinff-pan 
and  iron  ladle,  to  ring  the  parting  colony  to  their  new  abode. 
But  there  are  those  who  have  pretended  to  see  much 
further  through  bee-confusion,  and  to  enter  much  deeper 
into  bee*councils.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  bustle  of  move- 
ment and  Babel  of  sound  they  would  distin^^uish,  shrill 
above  the  murmur  of  her  subjects,  the  authoritative  voice 
of  the  queen-mother  about  to  lead,  or  at  all  events  to 
accompany,  the  departing  swarm  of  emigrants.  They, 
doubtless,  would  be  able  to  report  correctly,  the  sovereign's 
harangue  on  this  important  occasion,  more  full,  doubtless, 
of  significance  than  royal  speeches  are  wont  to  be,  combining 
the  pathetic,  the  dictatorial,  and  the  cheering  fiireweU,  and 
council  to  the  body  of  her  people  left  at  home,  command 
and  encouragement  to  the  party  about  to  attend  her  to  a 
new  settlement. 

"  Mid-day  now  approaches ;  the  royyl  speech  is  made ; 
the  applauding  murmurs  have  subsided;  farewells  are 
taken,  and  the  body  of  emigrants  rush  forth,  headed,  or,  it 
may  be  followed,  by  their  sovereign  lady.  These,  however, 
we  mean  not  to  accompany,  because  we  shall  see  more  by 
keeping  to  the  parent  hive,  through  the  portal  of  which  we 
must,  tairj-like,  effect  a  passage  at  this  epoch  of  interest 
and  importance — ^the  loss  of  its  queen,  with  a  large  proportion 
of  its  population.  Bow  upon  row  of  hezajfi|onal  houses  hang 
suspended  in  clusters  from  a  common  roof  Most  of  them 
are  occupied,  some  as  store-houses  for  honey  and  bee- 
bread,  others  as  nurseries  for  bee-infancy,  and,  where  not 
otherwise  engaged,  as  dormitories  for  l>ee-labourers,  who, 
with  head  and  shoulders  ensconced  within  their  cells,  are 
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aecostomed,  at  intervalB,  thns  to  turn  their  backs  on  labour 
and  recruit  for  fresh  exertions.  But  few  enough  are  the 
flhimberers  now  taking  their  repose ;  the  grand  event  of  the 
morning  has  rabed  a  general  commotion  by  no  means 
Bubsidel  with  the  absence  of  its  immediate  cause,  from 
which  mighty  effects  are  yet  about  to  spring. 

''From  the  departure  of  their  reigning  monarch  and 
queen-mother,  our  Amazonian  citizens  are,  for  the  present, 
queenless.  What  a  predicament  for  a  people  whose  very 
spring  of  action  is  set  in  motion,  as  we  hare  seen,  by 
lojaltr ;  but  it  is  an  exigence,  to  meet  which  they  are  well 
proYided.  Among  the  common  six-sided  cells  which  com- 
pose the  mass  of  building,  are  perceived  some  half-dozen 
stroctures,  of  more  than  thrice  their  size,  which  are  occupied 
as  abodes  of  growing  royalty;  and  within  these  waxen 
palaces  have  been,  for  some  weeks,  nurtured,  in  different 
stages  of  progression  towards  maturity,  as  many  young 
princesses,  for  one  of  which  the  vacant  throne  is  deBtined. 
For  which  of  them?  is  the  question  which  priority  of 
birth  and  emergement  from  one  of  the  cells  of  state  is  now 
to  settle ;  for  at  present  all  these  quiescent  candidates  for 
sovereignty  are  swathed  in  the  silken  shrouds  of  their 
second  or  chrysalis  stage  of  being — that  wherein  bees  are 
designated  nympha.  With  heads  turned  toward  the  royal 
apartments,  the  queenless  subjects  anxiously  await  the 
moment  which  is  to  supply  their  craving  for  a  sovereign. 
They  wait  long,  but  at  length,  most  welcome  spectacle !  a 
royal  lady,  penect  in  the  maturity  of  her  full  proportions, 
issues  frt>m  one  of  the  royal  chambers.  A  loud  and  joyful  hum 
proclaims  her  queen,  and  her  subjects  are  crowding:  round 
to  pay  their  ready  homage — when,  lo  !  from  another  of  the 
state  apartments,  arrived,  like  herself,  at  bee's  and  queen's 
estate,  and  nearly  at  the  self-same  moment,  comes  forth  a 
second  claimant  to  the  royal  honours.  The  rivals  catch  a 
glimpse  of  each  other,  exchange  a  glance  of  angry  defiance, 
then,  while  the  crowd  falls  back  to  permit  their  meeting, 
rurii  like  she-dragons  on  one  another.  Head  to  head,  chest 
to  chest,  they  strive  and  grapple,  and  each  has  only,  in 
dragon  style,  to  bend  her  tail  and  fix  her  venomed  dart, 
and  both  will  fall  victims  to  each  other's  stings.  But  no ! 
at  this  moment,  as  if  seized  simultaneously  with  panic 
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fear,  they  part  and  recede  from  the  deadly  and  too  equal 
strife. 

"  The  spectators  Lave  hitherto  been  looking  on,  inactive, 
though  not  mute,  having  kept  up  a  ceaseless  hum ;  but  now 
that  the  royal  combatants  give  way  and  separate,  that  hum 
increases  to  a  perfect  uproar,  and  a  few  individuals,  darting 
from  the  crowd,  dare  to  seize  upon  the  retreating  queens, 
and  stay  their  flight, — to  hang  even  on  their  "recreant 
limbs,"  and  hold  them  back  from  further  retreat,  as  well  as 
from  advance.  But,  see !  as  if  their  foiling  spirits  were 
chafed  into  new  fiiry  by  the  indignity  thus  offered,  they 
burst  from  their  subjects'  hold,  and  rush  back  to  the 
encounter.  Again  the  issue  hangs  suspended,  but  not  for 
long ;  for  now,  one  of  the  queenly  combatants,  more  powerful 
or  more  skilful  than  her  rival,  rises  above  her,  seizes  one  of 
her  scanty  wings,  and  inflicts  on  her  undefended  body  a 
mortal  sting.  She  withdraws  her  barbed  weapon,  while  her 
wounded  competitor  faUs  down,  struggles  and  expires. 

"  The  conqueror's  victory  is  complete ;  what,  however, 
does  she  next  ?  She  approaches  rapidly  to  the  nearest  of 
the  royal  chambers,  with  vindictive  fury  tears  from  its 
entrance  the  silken  tapestry  by  which  it  is  partially  defended, 
and  now  thrusts  her  poisoned  dart  into  its  hapless  occupant, 
and  thus,  one  after  another,  she  destroys  the  remaining 
four. 

"  While  the  ferocious  queen  is  thus  employed,  what  is 
the  behaviour  of  her  surroimding  subjects?  Do  they 
submit  tamely  to  the  extinction  of  the  royal  race  ? — Tea, 
and  they  do  more ;  for  though  they  themselves  lay  not  a 
sting  on  the  sacred  persons  of  the  young  princesses,  they 
aid  the  cruel  queen  in  the  completion  of  her  butchery  ;  for 
no  sooner  does  she  cjuit  each  scene  of  her  successive  assassi- 
nations, than,  dragging  from  the  chamber  the  body  she  has 
left,  they  hasten  to  hide  it  from  her  view. 

"The  scene  above  depicted  reads  exceedingly  tragical, 
and  with  such  materials  jot  a  play  upon  the  passions,  '  well 
may  bees  have  been  made  to  figure  as  dramatis  persona^  and 
have  had  allotted  to  them  a  whole  play  to  themselves.'  Of 
this  play  we  know  nothing,  except  that  it  was  written  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  might  truly  have  been 
the  author's  heroine;   she,  before  whom,  to  allude   to  a 
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sncceBBor,  was,  in  her  own  words,  '  to  pin  up  her  winding- 
sheet  before'  her.* 

"  *  *  *  It  will  sometimes  happen  that,  spite  of  the 
surplus  of  royal  nymphs,  a  hive  is  unexpectedly  bereft  of 
its  sovereign  when  there  is  no  successor  to  supply  her  place. 
How  then  do  the  people  act  P  Why,  in  such  a  strait  they 
make  a  queen. 

*^  For  the  space  of  several  hours  grief  and  consternation 
prevail,  after  which  the  mourning,  but  not  despairing,  people 
bestir  themselves  to  supply  her  place.  Let  us  watch  their 
proceedings.  Surely  they  are  bereft  not  only  of  their  sove- 
reign but  of  their  senses,  and  in  a  fit  of  frenzy  are  making 
havoc  in  the  streets  of  this  well-ordered  city  I  Several  parties 
are  here  and  there  attacking  the  six-sided  houses,  hastily  pull- 
ing down  their  waxen  walls,  regardless  of  the  young  that  lie 
cradled  therein ;  out  of  perhaps  four  or  five  of  these  unhappy 
nurslings,  all  but  one  are  sacrificed  by  those  who  had  here- 
tofore been  their  careful  nurses ;  but  for  this  one,  still  in 
its  infant  or  grub  estate,  a  chanced  and  brilliant  destiny  is 
in  store.  Save  for  the  unlooked-for  accident  which  has  left 
the  throne  without  an  occupant,  this  low-bom  bee  would 
have  left  her  narrowed  cell  in  form  and  colour  like  her 
working  sisterhood ;  but  now,  her  body  will  be  expanded, 
her  colours  brightened,  her  wings  and  her  instinctive  virtues 
alone  curtailed. 

"  The  first  process  of  her  manufacture  is  be^un  by  the 
destruction  going  on  around  her.  Her  narrow  lodging  has 
been  converted  into  a  spacious  chamber,  allowing  scope  for 
her  bodily  expansion,  and  soon  will  numerous  nurses  be 
busy  cramming  her  with  that  nutritious,  stimulating  sub- 
stance, called  '  royal-jelly.*  GThence,  in  due  season,  in  about 
ten  days  or  thereabouts,  out  will  come  an  artificial  sove- 
reign, in  all  respects  as  good  as  ever  issued  from  a 
royal  egg^  And  now  having  concluded  the  above  poetical 
and  almost  fabulously  singmar  narrative,  let  us  turn  to 
a  poetical  yet  really  much  more  prosaic  picture  of  Bee- 
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TO  A  BEE. 

'^HOtr  wort  out  betimM,  thou  buay,  busy  Bee  I 
Ab  abttwd  I  took  my  early  way. 
Before  the  ecm  from  ber  veAting^biee 
Hiad  risen  up  and  left  her  traoe 

On  the  meadow,  with  dew  so  grey. 
Saw  I  thee,  thou  hosj,  bo^y  Bee. 

Alton  wiirt  working  Inke,  tiKmbnBy,  bn«y  Bee  t 
After  the  Mi  of  the  OistiM  flower; 
When  the  Primrose  of  evening  waa  ready  to  bursty 
1  heard  thee  last  as  I  saw  thee  first; 
In  the  silence  of  the  evening  honr. 
Heard  I  thee,  thou  by«yi  busy  Bee. 

Thou  art  a  miser,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee  I 
Late  and  early  at  employ ; 
Still  on  thy  golden  stores  intent^ 
Thy  Hummer  in  heaping  and  hoarding  is  spent 
What  thy  winter  will  never  e^joy ; 
Wise  lesson  this  for  me^  thou  bu^,  busy  Bee  1 

Little  dost  thou  think,  thou  bnsy,  bitty  Bee  t 
What  is  the  Old  of  thv  toiL 
When  the  latest  flowers  of  the  ivy  are  gone^ 
And  all  thy  work  for  the  year  is  done^ 
Thy  master  comes  for  the  spoil ; 
Woe  then  for  thee,  thou  busy,  biisy  Bee  I 

SommxT. 


ANTIQUARL^  MONTH. 

May  was  called  by  our  Saxon  aDoestora  Tri-milkit  because 
in  that  time  they  began  to  milk  their  kine  three  times  in 
the  day. 

Eveiy  year  on  this  day  met  the  fclhmoU  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors—the  annual  parliament,  as  it  is  explained  by 
SpehnaUy  or  convention  of  the  bishops,  thanes,  aLdermen, 
and  freemen,  in  which  the  laymen  having  first  sworn  to 
defend  one  another,  and  conjointly  with  the  king  maintAin 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  then  proceeded  to  consult  about  the 
common  safety. 

The  modem  name  of  the  month  is  from  the  Latin  Mains, 
or  Majus,  which  itself  has  been  yariously  deriyed,  and  occa- 
sioned much  dispute,  as  Macrobius  tells  us,  amongst  the 
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Bomaa  wriien.  Aoeordinff  to  o&e  acooiml;,  it  wm  caUed 
MajWy  from  MiBifore$f  the  Mer%  just  as  the  iiK>iith  of  Jun^. 
bad  its  name  from  Jimftorw,  the  youngoTi  these  sppellatiQiui. 
having  been  veepeetiTeLf  given  in  honour  of  the  two  great; 
maaeee  into  whicn  Bomiuna  had  divided  the  Bomaa  p«>ple» 
— namely,  the  eldeni  and  the  jttnion,-*-4dia  one  bein^ 
appointed  to  maintain  the  republic  bj  their  eounaekt  and 
the  other  by  their  arms.  Cincana,  however,  imaeinea  thsb 
the  name  was  derived  from  Maia,  whom  he  (mUs  the  wife  of 
Yulcaa^  while  Fiao  contends  that  the  goddess  in  question 
was  called  Xaje^a^  and  not  Maia^  wlmm  others  call  tho 
mother  oS  Mercnry.  Some  again  dmve  it  from  Jupiter, 
called,.  MifUMf  from  his  majesty ;  and  not  a  few  have  maia- 
tained  that  the  Maia,  to  whom  sacrifices  were  made  in  May, 
waa  the  earth,  so  named  from  its  mitt&itude,  as  in  the  sacred 
rites  she  is  called  Maier  Magna^  the  Qreai  JUb^&r.  The 
pUun  inference  from  all  these  augmentary  suppositions  is, 
that  neither  Yacro,  nor  CinciuS,  nor  Macrobius,  nor  any  of 
the  authors  cited  by  him,  knew  a  jot  more  of  the  matter 
than  ourselves. 

The  festival  of  May-day  has  existed  in  this  oountTy, 
though  its  form  has  often  changed,  from  the  earliest  times  r 
and  we  find  abundant  traces  of  it  both  in  our  poets  and  old 
chroniclers.  ToUet  imagines  that  it  originally  came  from 
our  Gothic  ancestors ;  and  certainly,  if  that  is  to  be  takezt 
for  a  proof,  the  Swedes  and  Goths  welcomed  the  first  of 
May  with  songs  and  dance,  and  maov  rustic  sports ;  but- 
there  is  only  a  general,  not  a  particular,  lik^iess  between, 
our  May-day  festivities  and  those  of  our  Gothic  ancestors. 
Others  again  have  sought  for  the  origin  of  our  customs  in: 
the  FloraUoi  or  rather  in  the  Maimna  of  the  Bomans,  which, 
were  established  at  alater  period  under  the  EmperorClaudius, 
and  differed  perhaps  but  little  from  the  former,  except  in 
being  more  oecent. 

But  though  it  may  st  first  seem  probable  that  our  May* 
fsmes  may  have  come  immediately  from  the  Floralia,  or 
Maiuma  of  the  Bomans,  there  can  be  little  question  that 
their  final  origin  must  be  sought  in  other  countries,  and  far 
remoter  periods.  Maurice  says,  and  I  have  no  doubt  trul^, 
that  our  May-day  festival  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  phallic 
festivals  of  Lidia  fMid  XJgypt,  which  in  those  countries  took 
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place  upon  the  Bun  entering  Taurus,  to  celebrate  nature's 
renewed  fertility.  «aXXeff  in  Oreek  signifies  a  pole^  in 
addition  to  its  more  important  meaning,  of  which  this  is  the 
type:  and  in  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the 
changes  of  the  calencuir  we  shall  find  an  easy  solution  of  any 
apparent  inconsistencies  arising  from  tne  difference  of 
seasons.  For  obyious  reasons,  I  can  do  no  more  than  hint 
at  these  mysteries,  which  besides  would  require  a  yolume 
for  their  full  discussion. 

That  the  May  festiyal  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
Druids,  who  themselyes  had  it  from  India,  is  proyed  by 
many  striking  facts  and  coincidences,  and  by  none  more 
than  the  yestiges  of  the  GK>d,  Bel,  the  Apollo  or  Orus  of 
other  nations.  The  Druids  celebrated  his  worship  on  the 
first  of  May,  by  lighting  immense  fires  in  honour  of  him 
upon  the  yarious  cams,  and  hence  the  day  is  called  by  the 
aboriginal  Irish  and  the  Scotch  Highlanders — ^both  remnants 
of  the  Celtic  stock— "la  Bealtine,"  "Bealtaine,"or';Beltine," 
that  is,  the  day  of  Belen'i  fire  ;  for,  in  the  Cornish,  which 
is  a  Celtic  dialect,  we  find  that  *'tan*'  is  fire,  and  to  tincy 
signifies  to  light  the  fire.  The  Irish  still  retain  the 
PoGBnician  custom  of  lighting  fires  at  short  distances,  and 
making  the  cattle  pass  between  them.  Fathers  too,  taking 
their  children  in  their  arms,  jump  or  run  through  them, 
thus  passing  the  latter,  as  it  were,  through  the  flames,  the 
yery  practice  so  expressly  condemned  in  Scripture.*  But 
eyen  this  custom  appears  to  have  been  only  a  substitute  for 
the  atrocious  sacrifice  of  children,  as  practised  by  the  elder 
PhoBuicians.  The  God,  Saturn — that  is,  Moloch — was 
represented  by  a  statue  bent  slightly  forward,  and  so  placed 
that  the  least  weight  was  sufficient  to  alter  its  position. 
Into  the  arms  of  this  idol  the  priest  gaye  the  child  to  be 
sacrificed,  when,  its  balance  being  thus  destroyed,  it  flung, 
or  rather  dropt,  the  yictim  into  a  fieiy  furnace  that  blazed 
below.  If  other  proof  were  wanting  of  Eastern  origin,  we 
might  find  them  in  the  fact  that  Britain  was  called  by  the 
earner  inhabitants  the  "  Island  of  Beli,'*t  and  that  Bel  bad 

*  **  And  made  hit  ion  to  put  through  the  fire,  according  to  the  abominatioa 
of  the  heathen,"  2  Kings  zvi.  3. 

f  Thus  in  one  of  the  Welsh  Triads,  a  collection  of  aphorisms,  supposed  to 
be  of  great  antiquity,  we  read :  **  sincerely  I  worship  thee,  Beli,  giyer  of  good. 
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also  the  name  of  Hu,  a  word  which  we  see  again  occurring 
in  the  MuU  festiyal  of  India. 

"  In  the  moneth  of  May,"  says  Stow,  "  namely,  on  May- 
day in  the  moming,  every  man,  except  impediment,  would 
waike  into  the  sweete  meadows  and  greene  woods,  there  to 
rejoyce  their  spirites  with  the  beauly  and  savour  of  sweete 
flowers,  and  with  the  harmony  of  birds  praysing  G-od  in 
their  kind ;  and  for  example  hereof  Edward  Hall  hath  noted 
that  K.  Henry  the  Eight,  as  in  the  8  of  his  reigne  and 
divers  other  years,  so  namely  on  the  seventh  of  his  reigne 
on  May-day  in  the  morning,  with  Queene  Katheren  his  wife, 
accompanied  with  many  Lords  and  Ladies,  rode  a  Maying 
from  Greenwitch  to  the  high  ground  of  Shooter's  hill,  where, 
as  they  passed  by  the  way,  they  espied  a  company  of  tall 
yeomen  clothed  all  in  Greene,  with  greene  whoodes  and 
with  bowes  and  arrowes  to  the  number  of  100.  One  being 
their  chieftaine  was  called  Eobin  Hoode,  who  required  the 
king  and  his  companie  to  stay  and  see  his  men  shoote, 
whereunto  the  king  graunting,  Kobin  Hoode  whistled,  and 
all  the  200  archers  shot  off  losing  all  at  once  ;  and  when  he 
whistled  againe,  they  likewise  shot  againe ;  their  arrowea 
whistled  by  craft  of  the  head,  so  that  the  noyse  was 
strange  and  loude,  which  greatly  delighted  the  king,  queene, 
and  their  companie." 

The  next  class  of  May-day  festivals  to  be  considered  is 
the  Morris-dance,  of  which  Kobin  Hood  and  his  companions 
often,  but  not  always,  nor  of  necessity,  formed  the  principal 
characters.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  of  Moorish 
origin,  and  to  be  derived  to  ns  from  Spain.  Hence  its 
name.  And  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion  we  are  told  by 
Junius,  that  at  one  time  the  dancers  olackened  their  faces 
to  resemble  Moors.  The  principal  characters  of  it  gene- 
rally, though  not  always,  were  Robin  Hood,  Maid  Marian, 
Scarlet,  Stokesley,  Little  John,  the  Hobby  Horse,  the 
Bavian  or  Fool,  Tom  the  Piper,  with  his  pipe  and  tabor,  the 
Dragon,  of  which  last  we  have  no  mention  before  the  time 
of  the  fanatic  Stubbes — that  is,  not  before  1586.  But  it 
must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  number  of  characters 

and  Maohogan  the  king,  -who  prMerveB  the  honours  of  Bel,  the  island  of  Bdu** 
Danes'  **  Celtic  Researchea,"  p.  191,  8vo,  London,  1806. 
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yaried  much  at  different  times  and  plaoea — so  much  to 
indeed  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  anjtiiing  like  an  accurate 
aoeount  of  all  the  changes. 

The  May-pole  was  made  sometimes  of  oaJk,  at  others  of 
elm,  and  at  others  again  of  birch,  painted  yellow  and  black 
in  spiral  lines,  and  ornamented  at  the  top  with  a  flag.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  it  was  suffered  to  stand  untouched 
the  wnole  year  round. 


At  Oxford,  and  the  custom  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
confined  to  that  place,  Aubrey  tells  us,  "  the  boys  doe  blow 
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wwAonm  and lioUow  canee  931  night;  and  on  Mv^-daj the 
young  maids  of  evei;^  pariah  cany  about  thcnr  pariah 
garlands  of  flowen,  which  afterwards  they  hang  up  in  their 
churches*"  Heame  deriyes  this  blowing  of  hems  from  a 
custom  they  bad  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Bomana,  as  well 
as  amongst  the  Jews,  of  using  the  horn  lor  a  drinking 
cup»  and  in  proof  thereof  gives  sundry  quotations  from 
Homer,  Nonnus^  and  the  scholiasts  on  ]N  icander.  All  thia 
learning  is  wasted  to  very  litlde  purpose ;  the  mere  fact  of 
its  being  a  chean  inetrument  of  noise,  to  be  procured  with 
rery  little  trouble^  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  use  of 
it  without  going  to  the  Qreeks  and  Bomans. 

Some  classes,  such  as  the  milkmaids  and  the  chimney-* 
sweepers,  have  in  particulsjr  assumed  this  day  for  a  dis- 
tinctire  festiyal ;  or,  what  is  more  likely,  they  continued  to 
celebrate  it  long  after  it  fell  into  disuse  with  their  neigh- 
bours. The  firat  of  these  have  in  most  parts  discontinued 
their  peculiar  Mayings,  though  Stnitt,  who  wrote  little  more 
than  aeyenty  years  ago,  says,  "  the  Mayings  are  in  some 
Borte  yet  kept  up  by  the  milk-maids  at  London,  who  go 
about  the  sheets  with  their  garlands  and  music,  dancing." 
Misson,  too,  but  he  is  of  yet  earlier  date,  has  described  the 
same  thing,  and  more  minutely — "  On  the  first  of  May,*' 
he  observes,  "  and  the  five  and  six  days  following,  all  the 
pretty  young  country  girls  that  serve  the  town  with  milk, 
dress  themselves  up  very  neatly,  and  borrow  abundance  of 
silver  plate,  whereof  they  make  a  pyramid,  which  they  adorn 
with  nbands  and  flowers,  and  carry  u]^n  their  heads  instead 
of  common  milk-pails«  In  this  equipage,  accompany*d  by 
some  of  their  fellow  milk-maids  and  a  bagpipe,  or  fiddle, 
they  go  from  door  to  door,  dancing  before  the  houses  of 
thenr  customers,  in  the  midst  of  boys  and  girls,  that  follow 
them  in  troops,  and  everybody  gives  them  something." 

The  plate  here  alluded  to,  was  in  many, — I  believe,  in 
most — ^instances  borrowed  from  some  pawnbroker  at  so 
much  per  hour,  and  always  under  bond  from  responsible 
housekeepers  for  its  safe  return.  In  this  way  the  same  plate 
and  garl^d  would  be  let  out  to  different  parties  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  one  set  hiring  them  from  ten  till  one, 
and  another  from  one  o'clock  to  six.  Those  who  could  not 
afford  this  display,  had  recourse  to  a  custom  much  more 
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simple  and  beautiful.  A  cow,  selected  no  doubt  for  the 
superiority  of  her  personal  attractions,  was  tricked  out  for 
the  occasion,  as  fine  as  flowers  and  ribbons  of  all  colours 
could  make  her;  they  were  twined  about  her  horns,  her 
neck,  her  tail,  and  even  garlanded  the  rope  by  which  she 
was  led,  while  a  net,  with  similar  ornaments  interwoven, 
was  flung  across  her  back,  as  though  she  had  been  a  lady's 
palfrey.  In  this  state  the  cow  was  paraded  along  in  triumph 
by  a  pretty  country  girl,  quite  as  gay  as  herself,  with  flowers 
and  ribbons,  the  mistress  marching  at  her  side  in  like 
fashion.  Nor  is  it  many  years  since  this  primitiye  and 
pleasing  show  might  have  been  witnessed  within  the  sound 
of  the  old  abbey-bells. 

Many  superstitions  belong  to  May-day  in  practice  that 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  necessary,  or  natural  connection 
with  it.  Thus,  the  month  itself  is  held  to  be  unlucky  for 
the  solemnisation  of  marriage,  an  idea  probably  derived 
to  us  through  Popish  times  from  the  ancient  Bomans.  To 
bathe  the  face  in  dew  that  lies  upon  the  morning  grass 
will  on  this  particular  day  be  as  beneficial  as  the  bath  of 
beauty  in  the  fairy  tales.  Divinations  also  of  various  kinds 
are  practised.  In  Northumberland  they  fish  with  a  ladle 
for  a  wedding-ring,  that  has  been  dropped  into  a  bowl  of 
syllabub,  the  object  being  to  prognosticate  who  shall  first 
be  married.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  a  species  of  divination 
was  practised  with  snails.  This  was  done  by  strewing  the 
hearth  with  white  embers,  placing  a  snail  upon  them,  and 
from  the  lines  traced  by  the  creature  in  its  progress, 
imagining  some  letter  which  was  to  correspond  with  the 
initials  of  the  "  secret  love." 
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Tmnv  fjune  ih«  joUy  Sommer  Iwitag  cBgfat 

In  a  tbm  wQkmk  eauock,  eolont'd  greene, 

That  wtM  unlyned  all,  to  be  mofe  light ; 

And  on  hit  head  a  girland  well  beseene 

He  wore,  from  which  at  hb  hid  chanffbd  been 

The  sweat  did  drop  ;  and  in  hit  hand  he  bore 

A  bowe  and  thsftei^  ae  he  in  fotrmft  greem 

Had  hnnted  late  the  libbaid  or  the  bote 

And  now  would  bathe  hit  Umbet  with  labovr  heated  sore. 

S^SMStR. 

JttKS  is  really  in  this  climate  what  the  poets  represent 
May  to  be,  the  most  lovely  month  in  the  year.  Summer  is 
commenced  and  warm  weather  thoroughly  established ;  yet 
the  heats  larely  arise  to  excess,  or  interrupt  the  enjoyment 
of  those  pleasures  which  the  scenes  of  nature  at  this  time 
afford.  The  trees  are  in  their  fullest  dress,  and  a  provision 
of  the  gayest  flowers  is  everywhere  scattered  around,  which 
put  on  all  their  beauty  just  before  they  are  cut  down  by  the 
scythe,  or  withered  by  the  heat. 

Soft  copious  showers  are  extremely  welcome  towards  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  to  forward  the  growth  of  the  young 
herbage.     Such  an  one  is  thus  described  by  Thomson. 

Qmdual  sbka  fhe  bt^eze 
Into  a  perfect  calm :  that  not  a  breath 
la  heaid  to  quiver  through  the  closiiig  wooda^ 
Or  rustling  turn  the  many-twinkling  leaves. 
Of  aspen  talL 

At  last 
The  douds  consign  their  treasures  to  the  fields ; 
And  softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
FreluaiTe  dropa^  let  all  their  moisture  flow, 
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In  large  efiiisioQ,  o'er  the  freeihen'd  world. 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard, 

By  such  aa  wander  through  the  forest  walks, 

Beneath  th'  umbrageous  multitude  of  leavea. 

But  who  can*  hold  the  shade  whUe  heaven  descends 

In  universal  bounty,  shedding  herbs, 

And  fruits,  and  flowers^  on  Nature's  ample  lap  ? 

One  of  the  earliest  rural  employmentB  of  this  month 
is  the  shearing  of  sheep ;  a  business  of  much  importance 
in  various  parts  of  this  kingdom,  where  wool,  being  the  basis 
of  the  principal  manufactures,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
products  that  the  countnr  affords.  England  has  been  for 
many  ages  famous  for  its  breeds  of  sheep,  which  yield  wool 
of  various  qualities,  suited  to  different  branches  of  the 
manufacture.  The  downs  of  Dorsetshire  and  other  southern 
and  western  counties  feed  sheep,  the  fine  short  fleeces  of 
which  are  employed  in  making  the  best  broad  cloths.  The 
coarser  wool  of  Yorkshire  and  the  northern  counties  is  used 
in  the  narrow  cloths.  The  lar?e  Leicestershire  and  Lincoln- 
shire sheep  are  clothed  with  long  thick  flakes,  proper  for 
the  hosier  s  use ;  and  every  other  kind  is  applied  to  some 
valuable  purpose. 

The  season  for  sheep-shearing  commences  as  soon  as  the 
warm  weather  is  so  far  settled  that  the  sheep  may,  without 
danger,  lay  aside  great  part  of  their  clothing.  The  following 
tokens  are  laid  down  by  Dyer  in  his  Fleece,  to  mark  out  the 
proper  time. 

If  verdant  elder  spreads 
Her  alver  flowers ;  if  humble  daisies  yield 
To  yellow  crowfoot  and  luxuriant  grass, 
Qay  shearing  time  approaches. 

Before  shearing,  the  sheep  undergo  the  operation  of 
washing,  in  order  to  jfree  the  wool  from  the  foulness  which 
it  has  contracted. 


-  On  the  bank 


Of  a  clear  river,  gently  drive  the  flock. 
And  plunge  them  one  by  one  into  the  flood : 
Plung*d  in  the  flood,  not  long  the  struggler  sinks. 
With  his  white  flakes,  that  glisten  through  the  tides ; 
The  sturdy  rustic,  in  the  middle  wave, 
Awaits  to  seiee  him  rising ;« one  arm  bean 
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His  lifted  head  aboye  the  limpid  etream, 
While  the  full  clammy  fleece  the  other  laYOS 
Around,  laborious,  with  repeated  toil ; 
And  then  resigns  him  to  the  sunny  bank. 
Where,  bleating  loud,  he  shakes  his  dripping  locks. 

Dter. 

The  shearing  itself  is  conducted  with  a  degree  of  ceremony 
and  rural  dignity,  being  a  festival  as  well  as  a  piece  of 
labour. 

At  last,  of  snowy  white,  the  gathered  flocks 
Are  in  the  wattled  pen  innum'rous  press'd, 
Head  above  head  :  and,  ranged  in  lusty  rows 
The  shepherds  sit,  and  whet  the  sounding  shears. 
The  housewife  waits  to  roll  her  fleecy  stores, 
With  all  her  gay-drest  maids  attending  round. 
One,  chief,  in  gracious  dignity  enthron'd, 
Shines  o*er  the  rest,  the  past'ral  queen,  and  rays 
Her  smiles,  sweet  beaming,  on  her  shepherd-king. 
A  simple  scene  1  yet  hence  Britannia  sees 
Her  solid  grandeur  rise ;  hence  she  commands 
Th*  exalted  stores  of  ev'ry  brighter  clime. 
The  treasures  of  the  sun  without  his  rage. 

Thoicson. 

A  profusion  of  fragrance  now  arises  from  the  fields  of 
clover  in  blossom.  Of  this  plant  there  are  the  varieties  of 
white  and  purple ;  the  latter  of  which  is  sometimes  called 
honeysuckle,  from  the  quantity  of  sweet  juice  contained  in 
the  tube  of  the  flower,  whence  the  bees  extract  much  honey. 
A  still  more  exquisite  odour  proceeds  from  the  beans 
in  blossom,  of  which  Thomson  speaks  in  this  rapturous 
language: — 

Long  let  us  walk 

Where  the  breeze  blows  from  yon  extended  field 

Of  bloBsom'd  beams.    Arabia  cannot  boast 

A  fuller  gale  of  joy,  than  liberal,  thence 

Breathes  through  the  sense,  and  takes  the  ravish'd  ttmL 

Beans  and  peas,  which  now  adorn  the  fields  with  their 
purple  flowers,  belong  to  a  large  natural  family  of  plants 
called  the  papilionaceous,  or  butterfl^-shaped-blossomed,  and 
also  legtuninous,  from  the  pods  which  they  bear.  Most  of 
these  in  our  climate  aflbrd  food  for  man  or  beast ;  of  some 
the  seeds  alone  are  used,  as  of  pea  and  bean  ;^  of  others  the 
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entire  pod,  as  of  French  or  Icidney-bean ;  and  of  aome  the 
whole  plant,  as  of  dover,  lucerne,  and  vetch. 

Our  nedges  are  now  beginning  to  be  in  their  highest  beauty 
and  fragrance.  The  plMe  of  the  hawthorn  is  supplied  by 
the  flowers  of  the  hip  or  dog-rose,  the  different  hues  of  which 
from  a  light  blush  to  a  deep  crimson,  form  a  most  elegant 
variety  of  colour.  The  bittersweet  nightshade  with  its  fine 
puiple  petals,  and  bright  orange  stamina,  merits  the  second 
rank  in  beauty  to  the  rose.  The  woodbine  or  honejsucUe  is 
unequalled  in  fragrance,  and  as  an  ornamental  plant  almost 
rivals  the  nightshade ;  while  the  graceful  climbing  shoots  of 
the  white  bryony  and  tufted  vetch  connect  by  light  festoons 
the  other  vegetable  beauties  that  grace  peculiarly  the  hedges 
of  this  country. 

The  several  kinds  of  com  come  into  ear  and  flower  during 
this  month,  as  well  as  most  of  the  numerous  species  of  grass, 
which  indeed  are  all  so  many  smaller  kinds  of  com ;  or  rather 
com  is  only  a  larger  sort  of  grass.  It  is  peculiar  to  all  this 
kind  of  plants  to  have  long  slender-pointed  leaves,  a  jointed 
stalk,  and  a  flowering  head,  either  in  the  form  of  a  dose 
spike  like  wheat,  or  a  loose  bunch  called  a  panicle,  like  oats. 
This  head  consists  of  numerous  husky  flowers,  each  of  which 
bears  a  single  seed.  The  bamboo,  sugar-cane,  and  reed,  are 
the  largest  of  this  family. 

Those  kinds,  of  which  the  seeds  are  large  enough  to  be 
worth  the  labour  of  separating,  are  usually  termed  com,  and 
form  the  chief  article  of  food  of  almost  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  for  very  few  are  so  little  civilised  as  not  to  raise 
it.  In  Europe  the  principal  kinds  of  corn  are  wheat,  lye, 
barley,  and  oats.  In  Asia  the  chief  dependence  is  placed 
on  rice ;  in  Africa  and  America  on  maize  or  Indian  com. 

The  smaller  kinds,  called  grasses,  are  most  valuable  for 
their  leaves  and  stalks,  or  herbage,  which  make  the  principal 
food  of  domestic  cattle.  This  cut  down  and  dried  is  hay, 
the  winter  provision  of  cattle  in  all  the  temperate  and 
northern  regions.  Grass  is  most  fit  to  cut  after  it  is  in  ear, 
but  before  its  seeds  are  ripened.  If  it  be  suffered  to  grow 
too  long,  it  will  lose  its  juices  and  become  like  the  straw  of 
com.  The  latter  part  o^  June  is  the  beginning  of  hay-harvest 
for  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  is 
one  of  the  busiest  and  most  agreeable  of  rur^  occupations ; 
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both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  are  engaged  in  it ;  the  fragrance  of 
the  new-mown  grass,  the  gaietj  of  all  surrounding  objects, 
and  the  genial  warmth  of  the  weather^  all  conspire  to  render 
it  a  season  of  delight  and  pleasure  to  the  beholder. 

Now  swarms  the  Tillage  o'er  the  jovial  mead; 
The  matic  youth,  brown  with  meridian  toil. 
Healthful  and  strong ;  fall  aa  the  summer  rose 
Blown  by  prevailing  suna  the  yilkge  maid; 
E'en  stoopmg  age  is  here ;  and  infimt  hands 
TraQ  the  long  ntke,  or,  with  the  fragrant  load 
0*ercharged,  amid  the  kind  oppression  roll. 
Wide  flies  the  tedded  grain ;  all  in  a  row 
Advancing  broad,  or  wheeling  round  the  field, 
They  spread  the  breathing  hiu*vest  to  the  sun ; 
Or  aa  they  rake  the  green-appearing  ground, 
And  drive  the  dusky  wave  along  the  mead. 
The  russet  haycock  risea  thick  behind. 
In  Older  gay. 

THOMSOir. 

The  increasing  warmth  of  the  year  calls  forth  fresh  species 
of  insects.  Of  those  which  appear  during  this  month  the 
chief  are  the  grasshopper ;  brass  or  green  beetle ;  various 
kinds  of  flies,  ephemera,  or  angler's  may-fly,  cicada  tpumaria, 
cuckoo-spit  insect,  or  frog-hopper ;  sta^-hom  beetle,  one  of 
the  lai^est  of  this  class ;  and  the  formidable  gadfly,  a  single 
one  of  which  strikes  terror  into  the  largest  nerd  of  cattle, 
for  it  is  in  the  skin  of  the  back  of  these  animals  that  this 
insect  deposits  its  eggs. 

The  principal  season  for  taking  that  delicate  flsh,  the 
mackarel,  is  in  this  month. 

About  this  time  also  birds  cease  their  notes;  for  after 
the  end  of  June  an  attentive  observer  heard  no  birds  except 
the  stone  curlew  (thick-kneed  plover  of  Pennant)  whistling 
late  at  night;  the  yellow-hammer,  goldfinch,  and  golden- 
crested  wren  now  and  then  chirping.  The  cuckoo's  note 
also  ceaaes  about  this  time. 


The  groves,  the  fields,  the  meadows,  now  no  more 

With  melody  resound.    Tis  silence  all. 

As  if  the  lovely  songsters,  overwhelm'd 

By  bounteous  Nature's  plenty,  lay  intranced 

In  drowsy  lethargy. 
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Some  of  the  most  observable  plants  in  flower  kre  the  Tine : 
the  wood-spurge,  and  irood-pimpemel,  the  one  in  dry,  the 
other  in  ntoist  thickets ;  buckbean,  t^rster  iris,  and  trflloir- 
herbs,  in  marshes ;  meadow-cranes^bill,  vipers-bngloBB,  and 
corn-poppy,  in  fields ;  mullein,  foxglove,  thistles,  and  mallow, 
bv  road-sides  and  in  ditch  banks;  and  that  Bingolar  plant 
the  hee  orchis,  in  chalky  or  limestone  soiife. 

Gooseberries,  currants,  and  strawberries,  begin  to  ripen 
in  this  month,  and  prove  extremely  refreshilig  as  the  parch- 
ing heats  advance.  About  an  hour  before  sunset,  m  the 
mfld  evenings  of  this  month,  H  is  highly  amusing  to  wat-ch 
the  common  white  or  bam  owl  in  search  of  its  prey,  which 
consists  almost  whoUy  of  field-mice.  The  large  quantity  of 
soft  plumage  with  which  this  bird  is  covered,  enables  it  to 
glance  easily,  and  without  noise,  through  the  air.  Its  man- 
ner of  hunting  is  very  regular,  first  beatinff  up  the  side  of 
a  hedge,  then  taking  a  few  turns  over  the  meadow,  and 
finishing  by  the  opposite  hedge,  every  now  and  then  dropping 
among  the  grass  in  order  to  seize  its  food.  It  has  been 
found  by  careful  observation,  that  when  a  pair  of  owls  have 
young,  a  mouse  is  brought  to  the  nest  about  once  in  every 
nve  minutes. 

Another  interesting  nocturnal  bird  is  the  goat-siicker,  or 
fern-owl,  nearly  allied  to  the  sicathw  genus  in  its  form,  its 
mode  of  flight,  and  food ;  it  is  by  no  means  common,  "but 
mav  be  occasionally  observed  hawking  among  the  biranches 
of  large  oaks  in  pursuit  of  the  scaraheus  solsiiiialis,  or  fern- 
chaffer,  which  is  its  favourite  food. 

The  balmy  evenings,  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  offer 
yet  another  interesting  object  to  the  naturalist ;  this  is  the 
angler*  s  may-fly  (ephemera  vulgata),  the  most  short-lived  in 
its  perfect  state  of  any  of  the  insect  race ;  it  emerges  firom 
the  water,  where  it  passes  its  aurelia  state,  about  six  in  the 
evening,  and  dies  about  eleven  at  night.  They  usually  begin 
to  appear  about  the  fourth  of  June,  and  continue  in  succes- 
sion nearly  a  fortnight. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  June  happens  the  eummer  soUHce, 
or  longest  day ;  at  this  time  in  the  most  northern  parts 
of  the  island  there  is  scarcely  any  night,  the  twilight  con- 
tinuing almost  from  the  setting  to  the  rising  of  the  sun ; 
so  that  it  is  light  enough  at  midnight  to  see  to  read.    This 
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season  is  also  properly  called  Midsummer^  though,  indeed, 
the  greatest  heats  are  not  yet  arrived,  and  there  is  more 
warm  weather  aft^  than  before  it. 


TuxBE  are  the  mowers  at  work  !  there  are  the  haymakers ! 
Oreen  swathes  of  mown  grass,  haycocks,  and  wagons  ready  to 
bear  them  away — it  is  summer  indeed.  What  a  fragrance 
comes  floating  on  the  sale  from  the  clover  in  the  stuiding 
grass,  from  the  new-made  hay,  and  from  those  sycamore  trees, 
with  all  their  pendant  flowers.  It  is  delicious ;  and  yet  one 
cannot  help  regretting  that  the  year  has  advanced  so  far. 
There,  the  wild  rose  is  putting  out ;  the  elder  is  already  in 
flower ;  they  are  all  beautiful,  but  saddening  signs  of  the 
swift-winged  time.    Let  us  sit  down  by  this  little  stream. 
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and  enjoy  tbe  pleasantneBS  that  it    presents,  without  a 
thought  of  the  future. 

Ah !  this  sweet  place  is  just  in  its  pride.  Tbe  flags  have 
sprung  thickly  in  the  bed  of  the  brook,  and  their  yellow 
flowers  are  oeginning  to  show  themselves.  The  green 
locks  of  the  water  ranunculus  are  lifted  by  the  stream, 
and  their  flowers  form  snowy  islands  on  the  surface ;  the 
water-lilies  spread  out  their  leaves  upon  it  like  the  paliettes 
of  fisury  painters  ;  and  that  opposite  bank,  what  a  prodigal 
scene  of  vigorous  and  abundant  vegetation  it  is !  There  are 
the  blue  geraniums  as  lovely  as  ever ;  tbe  meadow-sweet  is 
hastening  to  put  out  its  foam-like  flowers,  that  species 
of  golden-flowered  mustard  occupies  the  connecting  space 
between  the  land  and  water,  and  harebells,  the  jagged  pink 
lychnis,  and  flowering  grass  of  various  kinds,  make  the 
whole  bank  beautiful.  Everjr  plant  that  is  wont  to  show 
itself  at  this  season,  is  in  its  place,  to  give  its  quota  to 
the  accustomed  character  of  the  spot;  every  insect  to 
beautify  it  with  its  hues,  and  enliven  it  with  its  peculiar 
sound. 

The  may-flies,  in  thousands,  are  come  forth  to  their  little 
day  of  life,  and  are  flying  up  and  dropping  again  in  their 
own  peculiar  way.  The  stone-fly  is  found  head  doi^-nwards 
on  the  bole  of  that  tree.  The  midges  are  celebrating  their 
airy  and  labyrinthine  dances  with  an  amazing  adroitness. 
Dragon-flies  of  all  sizes  and  colours  are  hovering  and 
skimming  and  settling  amongst  the  water-plants,  or  on 
some  natural  twig,  evidently  full  of  enjoyment.  The  great 
azure  bodied  one,  with  its  fllmy  wings,  darts  past  with 
reckless  speed,  and  slender  ones — blue  and  purple,  and  dun 
and  black,  made  as  of  shining  silk  by  the  fingers  of  some 
&ir  lady,  and  animated  for  a  week  or  two  of  summer  sunshine 
by  some  frolic  spell,  now  pursue  each  other,  and  now  rest 
as  in  sleep.  The  white-throat  goes  flying  with  a  ciu-ious, 
cowering  motion  over  the  top  of  the  tall  grass  from  one  bush 
to  another,  where  it  hops  unseen,  and  repeats  its  favourite 
chaw-chaw.  The  willow- warbler,  the  mocking-bird  of  England, 
maintains  its  incessant  imitations  of  the  swauow,  the  sparrow, 
the  chaffinch,  the  white-throat,  flitting  and  chattering  in 
the  bushes  that  overhang  the  stream.  The  land-rail  repeats 
its  continuous  crake-crake  from  the  meadow  grass,  ana  the 
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vater  itself  ripples  on,  dear  and  musical,  and  chequered 
urith  small  shadows  from  many  a  leaf,  and  bush,  and  moring 
hough.  We  lift  our  heads — and  in  the  west  what  a  ruby 
8im — what  a  gorgeous  assemblage  of  sunset  clouds ! — 
William  Howitt's  JRural  Life. 


SUMMER'S  SONG. 


Who  calleth  ?    I  am  comiDg,  I  am  coming 

O'er  the  hills  with  a  swift  step,  from  dawn  till  gloaming. 

Pouring  from  my  broadlipp'd  horn 

Inci-easM)  over  grass  and  corn. 

As  I  haste  I  hear  discourses 

From  the  murmurous  water-courseSy 

Of  tho  purple-pioionM  rover, 

While  from  fragrant  fields  of  clover 

Comes  a  drowsy  dreamy  hum ; 

They  say,  **  Doth  not  summer  come  f " 
Yes,  Tm  coming,  oh,  I'm  coming. 

Who  calleth  ?    Bird  in  greenwood,  deer  in  forest, 

Meadow  blossoms,  and  those  small  things  (much  the  dearest) 

Who  blossom  in  the  town. 

And  iu  every  alley  known 

To  venturous  explorers  among  men — 

All  say,  "  Come,  sweet  summer,  quicken 

Thy  slow  step9,  for  oh  1  we  sicken 

Of  the  darkness  and  the  snow ; 

We  iam  would  bud  and  blow. 

And  ti>e  fain  would  build  our  nest 

Where  the  green  boughs  shelter  besti 

And  we  fain  woidd  go  and  play 

In  the  meadows  yond*  all  day. 
Oh  sweet  summer,  sweetest  summer,  come  again  f "  ' 
Tes,  Vm  coming,  oh  1  I'm  coming. 

Who  calleth  Y    All  the  great  sea-waves  are  weaiy 
Of  wrestling  with  the  roaring  wind  in  fury, 

And  woidd  like  to  go  to  sleep 

On  the  surface  of  the  deep, 
Dreaming  of  the  mermaids  down  below. 

And  all  the  little  streams  awake ; 

Their  silver  threads  I  take, 

With  the  filmy  morning  mist 

By  early  sunbeams  kiss'd, 
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And  wreathe  them  m  a  Teil  about  my  brow. 

If  I  walk  opon  tfaa  hmd, 

Soatteriog  rrom  my  band 

Richest  fruits  and  flowery 

While  the  winged  hours 

Paint  the  sky  with  gold. 

And  loveliness  untold 

Of  blue,  and  rose,  and  grey 

Invoking  every  day 
Fresh  speUs  of  colour,  and  fresh  majesty  of  form. 

Oh  I  little  child  and  sire. 

Seated  by  your  waning  fire, 
And  storm-beat  wanderer  on  the  great  earth  roaming 
Fold  your  glad  hands  in  prayer  becsiase  I'm  coming. 

Btasn  Paskxb. 

With  summer  comes  the  imirersal  yearning  after  her,  in 
no  heart  so  intensely  felt  as  in  that  of  Poet  city-pent ; 
witness  the  following : — 

ODE  TO  SUMMER 

Oh  !  well  may  poeta  make  a  fuas 
In  summer  time,  and  sigh,  "  O  rus ! " 

Of  London  pleasures  sick  : 
My  heart  is  all  at  pant  to  rest 
In  greenwood  shades, — my  eyes  deteet 

This  endlesa  meal  of  briok  t 

What  joy  have  I  in  June's  return  ? 
My  feet  are  parch'd,  my  eyeballs  bum  ; 

I  scent  no  llowery  gust : 
But  faint  the  flagging  zephyr  spHngs, 
With  diy  Macadam  on  its  wings^ 

And  turns  m«  **  dost  to  dust" 

My  sun  his  dally  conrse  renews 
Due  east,  but  with  no  eastern  dews; 

The  path  is  diy  and  hot ! 
His  setting  shows  more  tamely  still. 
He  sinks  behind  no  purple  hin. 

But  down  a  diimney'a  pot  t 

Oh  !  but  to  hear  the  niilk-m«id  bUfbe^ 
Or  early  mower  whet  lus  scythe 

The  dewy  meads  among ! 
My  grass  is  of  that  sort— alss  I 
That  makes  no  hay,  call'd  Bparrow-gnas 

By  folks  of  vulgar  toQ£^e ) 
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Oh  I  but  to  amell  ihe  voodl>ioe  nw^^it, 
I  think  of  oowsUp-cupa,— but  meet 

With  Yery  vile  rebuffs  ! 
For  meadow  bud/i,  I  get  a  whiff 
Of  Cheshire  cheeee,  or  only  aoiff 

The  turtle  made  at  Cuff 'a. 

nderly] 

His  periwinkles  1  mine  are  steVd  J 

My  rose  blooms  on  a  gown  1 
I  hunt  in  vain  for  eglantine, 
And  find  my  blue-bell  on  the  ng^. 

That  marks  the  Boll  and  Cro^i^  1 

Where  are  ye,  birds  I  that  blithely  whig 
From  tree  to  tree,  and  gaily  sing 

Or  mourn  in  thickets  deep  1 
Ky  ouckoo  has  some  ware  to  sell, 
The  watchman  is  my  Philomel, 

My  blackbird  is  a  sweep  t 

Where  are  ye,  linnet !  lark  1  and  thrush  ! 
That  perch  on  leafy  bough  and  bush. 

And  tune  the  various  song  9 
Two  hurdy-gurdiata,  and  a  poor 
Street-Handel  grinding  at  my  door. 

Are  all  my  "  tuneful  throng.* 

Where  are  yp,  early-purling  streams. 
Whose  waves  reflect  the  morning  b^ams, 

And  oolouxB  of  the  skies  1 
My  rills  are  only  puddle-drains 
From  shambles,  or  reflect  the  stains 

Of  calimanoo-dyes. 

Sweet  are  the  little  brooks  that  run 
0*er  pebbles  glancing  in  the  sun. 

Singing  in  soothing  tones : 
Kot  thus  the  city  streamlets  flow ; 
They  make  no  music  as  they  go. 

Though  never  "  off  the  stones." 

Where  are  ye,  pastoral,  pretty  sheep. 
That  wont  to  bleat,  and  frisk,  and  leap 

Beside  your  woolly  dams  t 
•  Alas  1  instead  of  harmless  crooks. 
My  Corydons  use  iron  books, 

And  skin — ^not  shear — the  lambs. 
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Tlie  pipe  whereon,  in  olden  day, 
Th'  Ai^adian  herdsman  used  to  play 

Sweetly,  here  eonndeth  not ; 
But  merdy  breathes  unwelcome  iiimes, 
Meanwhile  the  city  boor  consumes 

The  rank  weed— •' piping  hot*' 

All  rural  things  are  yilely  mock'd. 
On  erery  hand  the  sense  is  shock'd 

With  objects  hard  to  bear. 
Shades — vernal  shades  !  where  wine  is  sold  ! 
And  for  a  turfy  bank,  behold 

An  Ingram's  rustic  chair  ! 

Where  are  ye,  London  meads  and  bowers. 
And  gardens  redolent  of  flowers 

Wherein  the  aephyr  wons  1 
Alas  t  Moor  Fields  are  fields  no  more  ! 
See  Hatton's  Garden  brick'd  all  o'er ; 

And  that  bare  wood, — St.  John's. 

No  pastoral  scene  procures  me  peace ; 
I  hold  no  leasowes  in  my  lease. 

No  cot  set  round  with  trees ; 
No  sheep-white  hill  my  dwelling  flanks; 
And  omnium  furnishes  my  banlU 

With  brokers,  not  with  bees. 

Oh  f  well  may  poets  make  a  fuss 
In  summer  time,  and  sigh,  "  0  rus  ! " 

Of  city  pleasures  sick  : 
My  heart  is  all  at  pant  to  rest 
In  greenwood  shades, — my  eyes  detest 

TbiM  endless  meal  of  brick. 

Thokas  Hoool 
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MOWING. 


Hark  !  where  the  sweeping  scythe  now  rips  along, 
Each  sturdy  mower,  emulous  and  strong, 
Whose  writhing  form  meridian  heat  defies, 
Bends  o'er  his  work,  and  every  sinew  tries ; 
Prostrates  the  waving  treasure  at  his  feet» 
But  spares  the  rising  clover  short  and  sweet. 
Come  health  I  come  jollity  f  light-footed  come ; 
Here  hold  your  revels  and  make  this  your  home ; 
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Each  heart  awaits,  and  hails  you  as  its  own ; 
Each  moiaten'd  brow,  that  scorns  to  wear  a  frown. 
The  unpeopled  dwelling  mourns  the  people  strayed, 
E*en  the  domestic  laughing  dairy-maid 
Hies  to  the  field,  the  general  toil  to  share. 
ICeanwhile  the  farmer  quits  his  elbow-chair. 
His  oool  brick  floor,  his  pitcher,  and  his  ease. 
And  brakes  the  sultry  beams,  and  gladly  sees 
His  gates  thrown  open,  and  his  team  abroad. 
The  c«ady  g^coup  attendant  on  his  word 
To  turn  the  swsi.th,  ihe  quiTsring  load  to  rei4V 
Or  piy  the  busy  roi^e,  the  land  to  clear. 
Suiuitter'B  Mgl^t  garb  itself  uow  cumbrous  groVQf 
Eaob  hi$  4hin  doublet  in  the  shade  throws  dfu^  j 
WlMve  olt  the  mastifif  skulks  with  half-s^ut  e^^ 
And  9wmm  «k  *be  stranger  passiog  by  ; 
Whilst  unrestvain'd  the  social  converse  flowf^ 
And  every  breast  love's  powerful  impulse  1mk<^w;0» 
And  rival  wits  with  more  than  rustic  graee 
CWsas  ^  l^fiMiie^  of  a  pretty  %e. 

Bloo] 


Bxuvmrj^iiKn  wan^  q|i  the  nies4<»«i|,  the  ^l^ftfidi^ell.  ^  ^dcupi^ 

mid  dsJtiML 
Darken  'mid  deepening  mnnann  of  aoivel,  and  shadowy  grasKS 
Show  the  ripe  hue  t^  tbe  fawper,  and  summon  the  scythe  and  the 

haymakers 
Down  from  the  village ;  and  now,  even  now,  the  air  smells  of  the 

mowing. 
And  the  sharp  song  of  the  scythe  whistles  daily,  from  dawn  till  the 

gloaming 
Wears  its  cool  star;  sweet  and  welcome  to  all  flaming  faces  Srfield 

now; 
Besprinkled  with  labour,  and  with  the  pure  brew  of  the  malt  right 

cheery  I 

Georok  Kxbidith. 
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SHEEP^HEARIN^  AND  HATMAKINO. 

Oicr  aacestoTB  took  advantage  of  ererj  natural  holidsy 
to  keep  it  long  and  gladlj.  Biural  plays,  or  as  Sbakspeare 
calls  them,  w  hitsun  pastorals,  succeeded  after  a  little 
interval,  the  games  of  May;  and  now,  in  June,  a  feast 
exclusiyelj  rural  and  popular  took  place  at  the  time  of 
8heei>-8hearing.  See  the  "Winter's  Tale;"  "Drayton's 
PaatonJa,"  edogue  9;  and  his  "  Folyolbion,"  song  14, 
where  he  tails  how — 

The  shepherd  king, 
Whose  flook  hath  chanced  that  year  the  earliest  lamb  to  bring; 
In  his  gay  baldric  aits  at  his  low  grany  board, 
With  flowers,  curda,  clouted  cream,  and  country  dainties  stored ; 
And  whilst  the  bagpipe  plays,  each  lusty  jocund  swain 
Quafb  syllabubs  in  cans  to  all  upon  the  plain, 
And  to  their  country  girls,  whose  nosegays  they  do  wear; 
Some  roundelays  do  sing ;  the  rest  the  burthen  bear. 

The  white  fleeces  of  the  sheep  on  these  occasions,  the 
brown  hue  of  the  shearers,  the  blue  of  the  sky,  the  running 
silver  of  the  waters,  the  green  of  the  grass,  the  various 
colours  of  the  flowers,  and  the  straw-hatted  damsels  that 
wear  them,  make  up  a  delightful  picture  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 

EEaymaking  is  more  toilsome,  and  is  performed  in  modem 
times  by  less  happy  labourers,  who  chiefly  come  over  from 
Ireland  for  that  purpose.     But  they  have  at  least  fine 
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weather  and  sectire  pay.  The  ladies  may  practise  Hay- 
making on  a  small  scale  upon  lawns  and  paddocks;  and 
if  they  are  not  afraid  of  giving  their  fair  skins  a  still 
finer  tmge  of  the  sunny,  nothing  makes  them  look  better. 
Allan  Bamsay  makes  his  loyer  become  enamoured  of  the 
*  Lass  of  Patie's  Mill/  while  helping  to  make  hay : — 

A  tedding  of  the  hay 

Bareheaded  on  the  green. 
Love  'mid  her  lucks  did  play, 

And  wantoned  in  her  e'en. 

Nothing  is  more  loyely  than  a  female  head  uncoyered  out 
of  doors.  It  looks  nymph-like  and  a  part  of  the  fertile 
landscape. 

Theocritus  has  used  it  with  exquisite  grace  and  nature  in 
a  passage  imitated  by  Virgil.  —  A  goatherd  and  shepherd 
are  boasting  of  their  popularity  with  the  village  lasses : — 

ComatoM,  There's  Clearista,  when  my  goats  go  by, 

Pelts  apples,  and  then  hums  me  something  sly. 

Lac<m,      And  Gratis  meets  and  maddens  me ;  her  hair 
Shakes  at  her  throat  in  curls,  with  such  an  air. 

As  to  a  seat  against  a  haycock,  on  the  side  farthest  &om 
the  sun,  with  the  odour  of  the  new-mown  grass  perfuming 
all  the  air,  and  a  sense  of  slumberous  beauty  breatning  from 

the  warm  sky  aboye,  and  the  green  earth  below ^it  is 

a  luxury  which  has  still  survived  for  the  lover  of  the  fields ; 
and  we  accordingly  nestle  to  it  in  our  fancy,  and  with  half- 
shut  eyes  rest  from  our  own  pleasant  work. — Leigh  Htjitt. 

Spite  of  the  glowing  and  cloudless  midsummer  sky  beneath 
which  we  have  reposed  with  Leigh  Hunt  in  the  hay-field, 
let  us  suppose  the  hay  carried,  and  hear  in  the  words  of 
another  poet — 

AN  INVOCATION  TO  RAIN  IN  SUMMER. 

O  gentle,  gentle,  summer  rain, 

Let  not  the  silver  lily  pine, 
The  drooping  lily  pine  in  vain 

To  feel  that  dewy  touch  of  thine. 
To  drink  thy  freshness  once  again, 
O  gentle,  gentle,  summer  rain  I 
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In  heat  the  landacape  quiTering  lies ; 

The  cattle  pant  beneath  the  tree ; 
Through  parching  air  and  purple  skies, 

The  earth  looks  up,  in  vain,  for  thee ; 
For  thee — ^for  thee,  it  looks  in  vain, 
O  gentle,  gentle  summer  rain  I 

Come,  thou,  and  brim  the  meadow-streams. 

And  soften  all  the  hills  with  mist, 
0  fidling  dew  1  from  burning  dreams 

By  thee  shall  herb  and  flower  be  kiss'd, 
And  earth  shall  bless  thee  yet  sgain, 
O  gentle,  gentle  summer  rain  ! 

W.  C.  BiNirxTT. 

The  rains  have  MLen,  the  brooks  are  full,  and  now  we  have 


MARSH  FLOWERS  IN  JUNB. 

Spiked  reed,  and  golden  iris  bending  over 
Low-running  streams,  and  that  small  pleading  flower 
We  none  of  us  forget,  with  foxgloves  riinged 
In  rows  of  crimson  bells,  and  many  more 
From  hedge  and  coppice  and  flat  marshes,  make 
My  glad  mind  wander  foi-th  where  they  were  bom. 
When  the  dim  dawn  awoke  with  summer  songs, 
And  June  with  glory  crown'd  proclaim'd  the  mom. 
With  glory  crown'd  I  oh  month  of  wealth  untold ! 
From  the  high  moorland  sweeps  the  scented  breeze, 
Oorse  spreads  a  gulden  pavement  under  heaven ; 
No  stars  can  pierce  tbe  woven  forest  trees 
When  night  again  hath  lit  her  sQver  lamp. 
Brooding  above  the  hornet  of  sleeping  men 
And  wide-spread  plains  of  Qod,  who  sleepeth  not 
Till  all  the  dykes  are  lustrous  once  again. 

Murmur,  slow  streams,  and  sway  within  the  wind. 
Spiked  reed  and  golden  iris,  while  the  day 
Breaks  red  upon  the  plain,  and  tbe  mom  grows  dim. 
And  all  the  piled  clouds  are  rolVd  away. 

Bxbbh  Pabkjbs. 
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A  SERIES  OF  SUMMER  EVENING  LANDSCAPES. 


A  JUNE  EVENING  WITH  GENTLE  RAIN. 

Broad  level  fields,  and  hedges  thick  with  trees, 

A  calm  still  evening  dropping  fitful  rain, 

And  hawthorns  loaded  with  their  perfumed  snow ; 

All  nature  languorous,  and  yet  alive 

With  humming  iusects  and  with  hleating  sheep-; 

A  sky  hoth  grey  and  tender, — misty  clouds 

Floating  therein,  streak'd  here  and  there  with  gold ; 

And  golden  flowers  topping  the  tall  June  grass. 

Ivy  clothes  all  the  ruius,  sprouting  weeds, 

Lichen,  and  moss,  for  richest  tapestry ; 

Which  for  festivity  and  regal  pomp, 

Held  in  the  olden  time,  is  nothing  now 

But  tune  of  children's  voices,  and  the  calm 
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Quiet  evenings  miiity  on  tlie  rtiiiM.    Ptef 

Over  the  fields  abe  fkrms  and  gatdens  gay ; 

And  strong  magnificent  oaks,  beneath  whose  bbsig^ 

Twilight  sits  brooding  ere  she  walks  abroad. 

A  soft  moist  Bummer  eve, — 'tis  Nature  grieving 

For  the  depart  of  spring ;  not  yet  the  sun 

Hath  dried  her  thoughtful  tears ;  or  else  it  is 

The  death  of  the  Last  Fairy,  and  the  flowers 

Hang  down  their  heavy  heads  in  grief  for  her. 

Bessue  TaXKX&. 


AN  EVENING  BY  THE  SEA. 

It  is  a  beauteous  e^^ingi  oalm  and  free ; 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 

Breathless  with  adoration ;  the  broad  son 

Is  sinking  down  in  its  tnnquillity ; 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  is  on  the  sea ; 

Listen  ! — ^the  mighty  Being  is  awidLO, 

And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 

A  sound  like  thunder — everlastingly. 

Bear  child  1  dear  girl !  that  walkest  with  me  here, 

If  thou  appear'st  untouch'd  by  solemn  thought) 

Thy  nature  is  not,  therefore,  less  divine ; 

Thou  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year. 

And  worship'st  at  the  temple's  inner  shrine, 

God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 

WOHMWOBTH. 


ANOTHER  SUMMER  EVENING. 

Long  winding  lanes  and  hedges  red  with  bloom 
Of  meek  wild  robin,  starred  with  tender  white  ; 
A  Bun  down-dropping  gold  on  summer  green 
Of  perfumed  woods,  whose  laced  foliage  shows. 
In  sudden  glimpses,  depths  unfathomable 
Of  the  far  coolness,  bower  in  bower  of  leaves. 
Various  in  shade  and  shape ;  which  following. 
They're  lost  in  sudden  darkness  of  thick  tree^ 
Or  branch  far  up  upon  the  dim  blue  sky. 
And  here  are  nests  of  birds,  whole  coloniisB 
Of  poets  singing  ever ;  nightingales 
As  in  old  Grecian  woods ;  not  moumfully. 
But  in  glad  bursts  and  far  resoundingcalls 
Exiling  the  air  with  holiest  nnisOn.    We 
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Stay  here  awhile  and  listen ;  iu  the  faint 
Sweet  breath  of  the  wind  comes  tuneful  insect  hum, 
Hix'd  with  the  rustle  of  the  swaying  leaves, 
Bass  to  the  birds'  clear  treble—"  Beautiful  1 " 

Bbsbib  Pabkbs. 


A  SUMMER  EVENING  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

The  veil  of  evening  falls.    A  mighty  calm 
Pervades  the  landscape.    In  the  gloaming,  even 
The  rugged  heights,  with  outline  softened,  yield 
To  charmM  sleep.    All  breathing  deep  repose^ 
There  is  a  summer  softness  in  the  air ; 
And  sweet  the  dewy  fragrance  from  the  flowers 
We  know  are  springing  all  around  our  feet. 
Although  we  cannot  see  their  loveliness. 
Yon  scarlet  flakes  hung  low  in  amber  air. 
Beyond  the  purple  peaks  intensely  bum, 
Till  each  streak,  waxing  thread-like,  disappears, 
Foretelling  bright  to-morrow.    From  lone  cots 
Hid  by  the  trees,  their  columns  of  blue  smoke. 
Ascending,  mingle  with  the  twilight  shades, 
And  die  in  blue  mid  air.    Wending  along 
By  wooded  promontories,  overhead 
Far-stretching  branches  interlace,  and  cast 
Their  dusky  shadows  on  our  path.    We  meet 
The  herd-girl  bringing  home  her  lowing  kine, 
And  gazing,  follow  her,  till  all  the  train, 
Last  she  herself,  in  windings  of  the  way, 
Is  lost 
•         *  «  «  «  » 

The  blue  sky  deepens,  and  the  stars  blink  forth  ; 
We  hear  the  voice  of  distant  waterfalls- 
Sounds  all  unmark'd  by  day ;  hawks  are  abroad ; 
The  downy-featlier  d  owl,  on  noiseless  wing, 
Flits  silently — woe  to  the  little  mice— 
With  leathern  wings  1    The  mountain-eagle,  too. 
On  dusky  pinion  soars. 

Lo  1  in  the  brake 
A  starry  light  gleams  like  an  emerald, 
Bright — ^beautiful :  it  Ib  the  glowworm's  lamp ; 
Here  many,  twinkling  shine :     One  placed  within 
A  full-blown  rose — the  phosphorescent  light 
Glows  radiant  through  and  through  its  ciimson  leaves^ 
Till  all  seem  as  on  fire— a  true  love  torch  1 
Another  on  the  prow  of  moss-canoe 
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Sent  sailing  down  a  stream — an  elfin-bark 
Like  lAntem-boat  upon  the  Ganges,  watched 
Far  flickering,  by  the  graceful  Hindoo  girl. 
With  wistful  sparkling  eyes  and  quivering  heart 
To  tell  her  if  her  lofa  yet  live  1 

FaUori>'d 
In  mild  eflblgenoe  from  tiie  dim  blue  hills^ 
The  fair  moon  rises,  shedding  o'er  the  wotid 
A  wild  romantic  beauty.    On  the  lake 
Her  yellow  lustre  gUmmen^  taking  aU 
The  gentle  ripples  by  the  pebbly  maig«; 
While  rising  terraces  of  dark  green  trM 
Repose  in  nlence^  bronze-like,  toucfa'd  with  gold ; 
And  island  groups  clothed  to  the  water's  brink. 
Each  mirroi^d  double  in  the  clear  blue  deepi 
Seem  ever  yarying  as  we  fpialk  along. 
We  mack  rude  bridges,  tonvnts,  mountain-boirers, 
Lone  paths  in  the  woods,  and  through  the  leaves, 
Steep  cataracts  dashing  in  white  silvery  foam ; 
Tbe  bosh'd  air,  fragrant  with  the  tedded  hay ; 
And  dew-drops  sparkling  on  each  blade  of  grass. 
«  •  *  •  • 

The  moon  is  hld»  and  yet  it  is  not  datrit; 
Far,  £Etr  from  the  horiaon  in  the  ruddy  west, 
Beyond  Orion,  glowing  round  the  verge, 
A  welling  light  bums  slowly  to  the  north ; 
The  roseate  amber  blush  suffused  on  high 
Far  tm  the  senith,  fSftdee  among  the  stan. 
'Tis  midnight :  birds  are  silent ;  here  and  there 
The  cattle,  languid  during  heat  of  day. 
Cropping  the  dewy  pasture ;  low,  subdued. 
We  hear  far-distant  sounds,  which  only  make 
The  stillness  deeper ;  while  the  myriad  stars 
That  kindling  bum  on  high,  but  make  as  feel 
Our  lonelihood  the  more.  ^  j  stminoton. 
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A  SUHKER  EVENING  ON  A  VILLAGfi  GREEN. 

Old  John  with  whit^  hair 
Does  laugh  away  care. 
Sitting  under  the  oak 
Among  the  old  folk; 

They  laugh  at  our  play, 
And  Boon  they  all  aay, 
Such,  such  were  the  joys, 
When  we  all,  girls  and  boys, 
In  our  youth-time  were  seen 
On  the  echoing  green. 

Till  the  litUe  ones,  weaiy. 
No  more  can  be  merry, 
The  sun  doea  descend, 
And  our  sports  have  an  end. 
Round  the  laps  of  their  mothoB 
Many  Bisters  and  brothers. 
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Like  birds  in  their  neet 
Are  ready  for  reet, 
And  sport  no  more  seen 
On  the  darkening  green. 

William  Blakk,  the  painter. 


A  SUMMER'S  EVENING  IN  A  FARM. 

Down  the  sultry  arc  of  day 
The  burning  wheels  have  urged  their  way, 
And  Eye  along  the  western  skies 
Spreads  her  intermingling  dyes ; 
Down  the  deep  and  miry  lane. 
Creaking  comes  the  empty  wain. 
And  driver  on  the  shaft-horse  sits, 
Whistling  now  and  then  by  fits; 
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And  oft,  with  hi«  «Jciwtoin'd  cbU, 
Urging  on  the  sliiggMh  Bill. 
The  bam  ia  still,— the  master's  gone,— 
The  thresher  puts  his  jacket  on ; 
While  Dick  upon  the  ladder  tall, 
Nails  the  dead  kite  on  the  walL 
Here  comes  shepherd  Jack  at  last, 
He  has  penn'd  the  sheepcote  fast. 
For  'twas  but  two  nights  before 
A  lamb  was  eaten  on  the  moor : 
His  empty  wallet  Rover  carries,— 
Now  for  Jack,  when  near  home  tames  j 
With  lolling  tongue  he  runs  to  try 
If  the  horse-trough  be  not  dry. 
The  milk  is  settled  in  the  pans, 
And  supper  messes  In  the  cans; 
In  the  hovel  carts  are  wheel'd» 
And  both  the  colts  aw  drove  a-field. 
The  snare  for  mister  fox  is  Bet» 
The  leaven  laid,  the  thatching  net, 
And  Bees  has  slunk  away  to  talk 
With  Boger  in  th»  holly*w«lL 

Kow  on  th«  Mttle  di  Imt  BeM 
Are  set  to  eat  their  supper  meoi ; 
And  little  IVito  ind  roguish  Kftte 
Are  swinging  on  tho  meadow  gate. 
Now  they  oM  of  vtrious  tkittg^-- 
OftazM^miiiiitertiaadkioi^;  • 

Or  elM  tell  all  ^e  vilbge  iiow& 
How  madam  did  the  *squiro  telui^ 
How  parson  on  his  tithoi  Wi>  beul, 
And  landlord  oft  distrained  for  Mat. 
Thus  do  they,  tUl  In  the  sky 
The  pale^yed  moon  is  mounted  high ; 
And  from  the  ale-house  drunken  ^ed 
Had  reel'd ;— then  hasten  all  to  bed. 
The  mistress  sees  that  lazy  Kate 
The  happing  coal  on  kitchen  grate 
Has  hud,— while  master  goes  throughout. 
Sees  shutters  fast,  the  mastiff  out ; 
The  candles  Bafe,  the  hearths  all  clear, 
And  nought  from  thieves  or  fire  to  fear  : 
Then  bom  to  bed  together  creep. 
And  join  the  general  troop  of  sleep. 
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A  SUMMER  EVENING  UPON  A  LAKE. 

The  Run  sinks  in  the  west:  rich  orange  lines 
Change  into  purple,  and  a  mellow  haze 
Falls  on  the  mountains.     Solemuly  they  lie, 
In  solemn  grandeur,  mirror'd  on  the  lake 
Those  heights  majestic  !     Nearing  Balmaha 
The  water-lilies,  rocking  on  the  swell 
Made  by  the  oars,  have  sunset's  rosy  blush 
Upon  their  snow-white  chalices.    Broad  leaves 
Of  glossy  green  that  on  the  surface  float. 
As  oar-blades  left  their  long  elastic  stems, 
Flap  on  the  water.    Resting  on  the  oar^, 
We  gaze  upon  the  lilies  dreamily, 
And  think  of  that  mild  hospitable  race 
Of  men,  whom  Homer  calls  Lotopbagi — 
The  lotus-eater,  strangers  who  forget 
Their  natiye  countiy  and  their  distant  friend. 


WATBR-ULIKS. 

Egyptian  Isis  rising  from  the  flower — 

And  old  Hindoo  mythologies,  wherein 

The  Lotus  attribute  of  Ganga — embling 

The  world's  great  reproductiye  power — ^was  held 

In  yeneration. 

Ah  !  fair  lilies  now 
We  may  not  linger,  paddling  to  and  fro 
Among  y^~ 
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Farewell  I— for  lo ! 
'Tia  Bunaet,  and  the  .heron  wading  in 
The  ahallowB,  'mong  the  reeds  now  spreads  her  wings. 
And,  rising,  flies  away,  home  to  her  nest ; 
With  neck  back-arched,  and  their  long  trailing  l^ga, 
Distinctly  seen  athwart  the  glowing  sky  ! 

A.  J.  STMnroTQir. 

"  It  is  a  strange  thing  how  Kttle,  in  general,  people  know 
about  the  sky.  It  is  the  part  of  the  creation  in  which 
nature  has  done  more  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  man,  more 
for  the  sole  and  evident  purpose  of  talking  to  him  and 
teaching  him,  than  in  any  other  of  her  works,  and  it  is  just 
the  part  in  which  we  least  attend  to  her.  There  are  not 
many  of  her  dim  works  in  which  some  more  material  or 
essential  purpose  than  the  mere  pleasing  of  man  is  not 
answered  by  every  part  of  their  organisation ;  but  every 
essential  purpose  oi  the  sky  might,  so  far  as  we  know,  be 
answered  if  once  in  three  days,  or  thereabouts,  a  great, 
ugly,  black,  rain-cloud  were  brought  up  over  the  blue,  and 
everything  well  watered,  and  so  all  left  blue  again  till  the 
next  time,  with  perhaps  a  film  of  morning  and  evening  mist 
for  dew.  And  instead  of  this,  there  is  not  a  moment  of  any 
day  of  our  lives,  when  nature  is  not  producing  scene  after 
scene,  picture  after  picture,  glory  after  glory,  and  working 
still  upon  such  exquisite  and  constant  principles  of  the  most 
perfect  beauty,  that  it  is  quite  certain  it  is  all  done  for  us, 
and  intended  for  our  profit,  not  pleasure.  And  every  man, 
wherever  placed,  however  far  from  other  sources  of  interest 
or  beauty,  has  this  doing  for  him  constantly.  The  noblest 
scenes  of  the  earth  can  be  seen  and  known  but  by  few ;  it  is 
not  intended  that  man  should  live  always  in  the  midst  of 
them ;  he  injures  them  by  his  presence ;  he  ceases  to  feel 
them  if  he  be  always  with  them ;  but  the  sky  is,  for  all ; 
bright  as  it  is,  it  is  not 

Too  bright,  nor  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food ; 

it  is  fitted  in  all  its  functions  for  the  peipetual  comfort  and 
exalting  of  the  heart,  for  soothing  it  and  purifying  it  from 
its  dross  and  dust.    Sometimes  gentle^  sometimes  capricious, 
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BometiineB  awful,  never  the  same  for  two  moments  together; 
almost  human  in  its  passions,  almost  spiritual  in  its  tender- 
ness, almost  divine  m  its  affinity;  its  appeal  to  what  is 
immortal  in  us,  is  as  distinct  as  its  ministry  of  chastisement 
or  of  blessing  to  what  is  moral  is  essential.  And  yet  we 
never  attend  to  it,  we  never  make  it  a  subject  of  thought, 
but  as  it  has  to  do  with  our  animal  sensations ;  we^  look  upon 
all  which  bears  witness  to  the  intention  of  the"^  Supreme, 
that  we  are  to  receive  more  from  the  covering  vault  than 
the  light  and  the  dew  which  we  share  with  the  weed  and 
the  worm,  only  as  a  succession  of  meaningless  and  monoto- 
nous accidents,  too  common  and  too  vain  to  be  worthy  of  a 
moment  of  watchfulness,  or  a  glance  of  admiration.  If  in 
onr  moments  of  utter  idleness  and  insipidity  we  turn  to  the 
sky  as  a  last  resource,  which  of  its  phenomena  do  we  speak 
of?  One  says,  it  has  been  wet;  and  another,  it  has  been 
windy ;  and  another,  it  has  been  warm.  Who,  among  the 
whole  chattering  crowd,  can  tell  me  of  the  forms  and  the 
precipices  of  the  chain  of  tall  white  mountains  Ihat  girded 
the  horizon  at  noon,  yesterday?  Who  saw  the  narrow 
sunbeam  that  came  out  of  the  south,  and  smote  upon  their 
siunmits  until  they  melted  and  mouldered  awav  in  a  mist  of 
blue  rain  ?  Who  saw  the  dance  of  the  dead  clouds  when 
the  sunlight  left  them  last  night,  and  the  west  wind  blew 
them  before  it  like  withered  leaves?  All  has  passed 
imregretted  as  unseen ;  or  if  the  apathy  be  ever  shaken  off 
even  for  an  instant,  it  is  only  by  what  is  gross,  or  what  is 
extraordinary;  and  yet  it  is  not  in  the  broad  and  fierce 
manifestations  of  the  elemental  energies,  not  in  the  crash  of 
the  hail,  nor  the  drifb  of  the  whirlwind,  that  the  highest 
characters  of  the  sublime  are  developed.  God  is  not  in  the 
earthquake,  nor  in  the  fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice. 
They  are  but  the  blunt  and  the  low  faculties  of  his  'nature, 
which  can  only  be  addressed  through  lampblack  and  light- 
ning. It  is  in  quiet  and  subdued  passages  of  unobtrusive 
majesty,  the  deep  and  the  calm,  and  the  perpetual;  that 
which  must  be  sought  ere  it  can  be  seen,  and  loved  ere  it 
is  understood ;  things  which  the  angels  work  out  for  us 
daOy,  and  yet  vary  eternally ;  which  are  never  wanting  and 
never  repeated ;  which  are  to  be  found  always,  yet  each 
found  but  once;   it  is  through  these  that  her  lesson  of 
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devotion  is  ehiefiy  taught,  and   the  blessing  of  beaatj 
given.*' — BirsKnr's  Modbbk  Paiktsss. 
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Let  UB  qoit  the  leafy  arbonr, 
And  the  torrent  munnuring  hj ; 

Sol  has  dropp'd  into  hie  harbour. 
Weary  of  the  open  skj: 

Evening  now  unbinds  the  fetters 
Fashion'd  bj  the  glowing  light ; 

AU  that  breathe  are  thankful  debtois 
To  the  harbinger  x>f  night 

Yet  bj  some  graTe  thoughts  attended 
Eye  renews  the  oalm  career  : 

For  the  day  that  now  ie  ended, 
Is  the  longest  of  the  year. 

Laura  !  sport,  as  now  thou  sporte^^t, 
On  this  platform,  light  and  free ; 

Take  thy  Miss  while  longest^  shortest^ 
Are  indifferent  to  thee  I 

Who  would  eheck  the  happy  feeling 
That  inspires  the  linnet's  aoogf 

Who  would  stop  the  swallow  wheeling 
On  her  pinions  swift  and  strong  ? 

Tet  at  this  impressiTe  season, 
Words  which  tendemess  can  speak. 

From  the  truths  of  homely  reason. 
Might  exalt  the  loyelieet  cheek ; 

And,  while  shades  to  shades  succeeding 
Steal  the  landscape  from  the  sight, 

I  would  ui^ge  this  moral  pleading. 
Last  forerunner  of  **  Oood<night ! " 

Summer  ebbs ; — each  day  that  foUowa 

Is  a  reflux  from  on  high, 
Tending  to  the  darksome  hoUoxrs 

Where  the  fr'oets  of  winter  lie. 

He  who  governs  the  creation, 

In  his  proTidenoe,  assign'd 
Such  a  gradual  declination 

To  the  life  of  human  kind. 
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Tet  we  murk  it  not ; — ^firuxts  radden, 
Fresh  flowers  blow,  as  flowers  haye  blown. 

And  the  heart  is  loth  to  deaden 
Hopes  that  she  so  long  hath  known. 

Be  thou  wiser,  youthful  maiden  ! 

And  when  thy  decline  shall  come. 
Let  not  flowers,  or  boughs  fruit-laden, 

Hide  the  knowledge  of  thy  doom. 

Now,  even  now,  ere  wrapp'd  in  slumber, 

Fix  thine  eyes  upon  the  sea 
That  absorbs  time,  space,  and  number ; 

Look  towards  eternity.  ,j 

Follow  thou  the  flowing  river 

On  whose  breast  are  thither  borne 
All  deceived,  and  each  deceiver. 

Through  the  gates  of  night  and  mom ; 

Through  the  year's  sucoeasive  portals ; 

Through  the  bounds  which  many  a  star 
Marks,  not  mindless  of  fhtil  mortals, 

When  his  light  returns  from  fiu*. 

Thns  when  thou  with  Time  hast  traveird 

Towards  the  mighty  gulf  of  things^ 
And  the  mazy  stream  uuravell*d 

With  thy  best  imaginings ; 

Think,  if  thou  on  beauty  leanest, 

Think  how  pitiful  that  stay. 
Bid  not  virtue  give  the  meanest 

Charms  superior  to  decay. 

Duty,  like  a  strict  preceptor. 

Sometimes  frowns  or  seems  to  frown ; 
Choose  her  thistle  for  thy  sceptre, 
•     While  thy  brow  youth's  roses  crown. 

Grasp  it, — if  thou  shrink  and  tremble* 

Fairest  damsel  of  the  green, 
Thou  wilt  lack  the  only  symbol 

That  proclaims  a  genuine  queen ; 

And  ensures  those  palms  of  honour 

Which  selected  spirits  wear. 
Bending  low  before  the  Donor, 

Lord  of  Heaven's  unchanging  year. 

WOBOBWOBTH. 
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How  affluent  in  beauty  the  gardens  are  at  this 

A  thotiaand  flowers — each  seeming  one 
That  learnt  by  gazing  on  the  sun. 

To  counterfeit  his  shining — 
Within  whose  leasee  the  holy  dew 
That  fidls  from  heaven,  hath  now  anew 

A  glory — in  declining. 

Red  roses,  used  to  praises  lon^ 
Contented  with  the  poet's  song, 

The  nightingale's  oeing  over ; 
And  lilies  white,  prepared  to  touch 
The  whitest  thought,  nor  soil  it  much, 

If  dreamer  tum'd  to  lover. 

Deep  violets,  you  liken  to 

The  kindest  eyes  that  look  on  you, 

Without  a  tiiought  disloyal : 
And  cactuses,  a  queen  might  don. 
If  weary  of  a  golden  crown, 

And  stiU  appear  as  loyaL 

Pansies  for  ladies  all  I    I  wis 

That  none  who  wear  such  brooches  miss 

A  jewel  in  the  mirror : 
And  tulips,  children  love  to  stretch 
Their  fingers  down,  to  feel  in  each 

Its  beauty's  secret  treasure. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  delicious  than  the  rural  paradises 
which  now  surround  our  country-houses.  Walks,  waters, 
lawns  of  velvet  softness,  trees  casting  broad  shadows,  or 
whispering  in  the  stirrings  of  the  breeze  ;  seclusion,  and  yet 
airiness ;  flowers  from  all  regions,  besides  all  the  luxuries 
which  the  kitchen-garden,  the  orchard,  conseirvatories,  hot- 
houses,  and  sunny-walls,  pour  upon  our  tables,  are  so 
blended  and  diffused  arouna  our  dwellings,  that  nothing  on 
earth  can  be  more  delectable.  It  is  impossible,  without 
looking  back  through  many  ages  of  Engush  life,  to  form 
any  idea  of  the  re^  advantages  which  we  enjoy  of  this 
kind — of  the  immense  stride  we  have  made  from  the  bare 
and  rigid  life  of  our  ancestors.  How  many  of  the  firuits,  or 
flowers,  or  culinary  vegetables,  which  we  possess  in  such 
excellence  and  perfection,  did  this  country  originally  pro- 
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daoe  ?  Few,  indeed,  of  our  indigenous  flowers  are  retained 
in  our  garden,  few  of  our  vegetables,  besides  the  cabbage 
and  carrot ;  and  what  were  the  ancient  British  fruits  besides 
the  crab  and  the  bulkce  p  But  we  have  onlj  to  look  back 
to  the  feudal  times  to  see  the  wide  difference  between  our 
gardens  and  those  then  existing;  for  all  that  could  be 
enjoyed  of  a  garden  must  be  compressed  within  the  narrow 
boundary  of  the  castle  moat.  Everything  without  was  sub- 
ject to  continual  ravage  and  destruction;  and  though 
orchards  were  planted  without,  and  suffered  to  take  their 
chance,  the  lacups*  little  parterre  occupied  some  sheltered 
nook  of  the  court,  or  space  between  grim  towers. 

"  This  history  of  our  gardening  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of 
Europe.  The  monks,  whose  religious  character  gave  them 
an  extraordinary  security,  as  they  were  the  first  restorers  of 
agriculture,  so  they  were  the  first  extenders  and  improvers 
of  our  gardens.  Their  long  pilgrimages  from  one  holy 
shrine  to  another,  through  Eiance,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
made  them  early  acquainted  with  a  variety  of  culinary  and 
medicinal  herbs,  and  with  various  fruits ;  and  amongst  the 
ruins  of  abbeys  we  still  find  a  tribe  of  plants  that  they  thus 
naturalised*  The  Crusade  gave  the  next  extension  to  horti- 
cultural knowledge ;  the  growing  commerce  and  wealth  of 
Europe  fostered  it  still  further ;  and  the  successive  magnifi* 
cent  discoveries  of  the  Indies,  America,  and  the  isles  of  the 
Pacific  and  Australia,  with  all  their  new  and  splendid,  and 
invaluable  productions,  raised  the  desire  for  such  things  to 
the  highest  pitoh ;  and  made  our  gardens  and  greenhouses 
affluent  beyond  all  imagination.  What  hosts  of  new  and 
curious  plants  do  they  still  send  us  every  season !  From 
every  comer  of  the  earth  are  they  daily  reaching  us :  the 
average  value  of  the  plants  in  Loddige's  Gardens  is  ^culated 
at  200,000/.  But  wnat  a  blank  would  they  now  be  but  for 
the  mighty  spirit  of  commerce,  the  thirst  for  discovery,  and 
of  traversing  distant  regions,  which  animate  such  numbers 
of  our  countrymen,  and  send  them  out  to  extend  our 
geography,  geology,  and  natural  history,  or  to  prosecute 
astronomical  and  philosophical  science  under  every  portion 
of  the  heavens.  And  beside  these  causes,  how  much  is  yet 
to  be  accounted  for  \>j  the  tastes  of  peculiar  ages — out  of 
the  peculiar  studies  of  the  times,  and  ^e  singular  genius  of 
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particular  men  tbence  arisiiig.  The  infloenoe  of  poets  and 
imaginative  writers  upon  the  character  of  our  gardens  has 
been  extreme.  Whetiier  an  age  were  poetical  or  mathe- 
matical, made  a  mightj  difference  in  the  garden-style  o£ 
the  time. 

^'The  hands  of  Bridgman,  Bent,  and  Brown,  and  the 
pens  of  Addison,  Pope,  and  Walpole,  hare  put  all  this 
ancient  glory  of  Boman  style  to  flight,  ana  driven  us, 
perhaps,  into  danger  of  going  too  far  after  nature.  The 
winding  walks,  the  turfy  lawns,  the  bowery  shrubberies,  the 
green  dopes  to  the  margin  of  waters,  the  retention  of  rocks 
and  thickets  where  they  naturallv  stood — all  this  is  rery 
beautiful,  and  many  a  sweet  elysian  scene  do  they  spread 
around  our  English  homes.  But  in  imitating  nature  we  are 
apt  to  imitate  her  as  she  appears  in  the  rudest  places,  and 
not  as  she  would  modify  herself  in  the  vicinity  of  human 
habitations.  We  are  apt  to  make  too  little  difference 
between  the  garden  and  the  field ;  between  the  shrubbery 
and  the  wood.  We  are  come  to  think  that  all,  which  differs 
from  wild  nature,  is  artificial,  and,  therefore,  absurd. 
Something  too  much  of  this,  I  think,  we  are  beginning  to 
feel  we  have  had  among  us.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  cry 
down  all  gardens  as  ugly  and  tasteless,  which  are  not  shaped 
by  our  modem  notion.  The  formalities  of  French  and 
Dutch  have  been  sufficiently  condemned.  For  my  part,  I 
like  even  them  in  their  place.  One  would  no  more  think  of 
laying  out  grounds  in  this  manner,  than  of  creating  Eliza- 
bethan ruffs,  or  bag-wiffs  and  basket-hilted  swords ;  yet  the 
old  French  and  Dutch  gardens,  as  the  appendages  of  a 
quaint  old  home,  are,  in  my  opinion,  beautiful.  They  u*e 
bke  many  other  things — ^not  so  much  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, as  beautiful  by  association — as  memorials  of  certain 
characters  and  ages.  A  garden,  after  all,  is  an  artificial 
thing;  and  though  formed  from  the  materials  of  nature, 
mav  be  allowed  to  mould  them  into  something  very 
different.  There  is  a  wild  beauty  of  nature,  and  there 
is  a  beauty  in  nature  linked  to  art ;  one  looks  for  a  very 
different  kind  of  beauty,  in  field  and  mountains,  to  what  one 
does  in  a  garden :  the  one  delights  you  by  a  certain  rude 
freedom  and  untamed  magnificence,  the  other  by  smodth- 
ness  and   elegance-^by  velvet   lawns,  towering   arbours. 
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windiBg  paths,  fair  branching  shrubs,  fountains,  and  juxta- 
position of  manj  rare  flowers. 


"  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  an  inestimable  advantage,  as 
it  resaras  our  gardens,  that  the  former  taste  of  the  nation 
has  differed  so  much  from  its  present  one.  Without  this, 
what  a  loss  of  varietj  we  should  have  suffered !  If  the  taste 
of  the  present  generation  had  been  that  of  all  past  ages, 
what  could  have  been  in  the  gardens  of  our  past  kings, 
nobles,  and  historical  characters,  to  mtak  them  as  strongly 
and  emphaticallj  as  they  are  marked  f  They  now,  indeed, 
seem  to  belong  to  men  and  things  eone  by ;  and  I  would  as 
soon  almost  see  one  of  our  veneri3)le  cathedrals  rased  with 
the  ground,  as  one  of  those  old  gardens  rooted  up.  There 
is  something;  in  them  of  a  sombre  and  becoming  melancholy; 
they  are  in  keeping  with  the  houses  they  surround,  and  the 
portraits  in  the  gaUeries  of  those  houses.  When  we  wander 
through  the  pleachen  alleys,  and  by  the  time-stained  foun- 
tains of  these  old  gardens^  perished  years  indeed  seem  to 
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come  back  again  to  ns.  In  the  centre  of  some  vast  aTenne 
of  majestic  elms  or  limes,  sweeping  their  boughs  to  the 
ground,  the  dial-stone,  aged  and  green,  arrests  our  attention 
and  points  not  to  the  present  hour,  but  to  the  past.  Our 
historic  memories  are  intimately  connected  with  such  places. 
Our  Howards,  Essexes,  Surreys,  and  Wolseys,  were  the 
mae^nificent  founders  and  creators  of  such  places ;  and  in 
such  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  Milton  and  Bacon,  and 
Sidney,  mused.  It  is  astonishing  what  numbers  of  our 
poets,  philosophers,  and  literati,  are  connected  with  the 
history  of  our  gardens  by  their  writings,  or  their  love  of 
them.  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Parkinson,  Kay,  John  Evelyn^ 
Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  Bacon,  Addison,  Pope,  Sir  William 
Temple,  who  wrote  not  only  "  The  Garden  of  Epicurus," 
but  so  delighted  in  gardening  that  he  directed,  in  hia  will, 
that  his  heart  should  be  buried  beneath  the  sun-dial  in  his 
garden  at  Moor  Park,  in  Surrey,  where  it  accordingly  was 
deposited,  in  a  silver  box ;  Horace  Walpole,  Locke,  Cowley, 
Shenstone,  Charles  Cotton,  Waller,  Bishop  Fleetwood, 
Spence,  the  author  of"  Polymetis,*'  Gilpin  of  the  "Forest 
Scenery;*'  Mason,  Dr.  Darwin,  Cowper,  and  many  others, 
have  their  fame  linked  to  the  history  or  the  love  of  gardena.*' 
— Howitt's  Eubal  Life. 


THE  POOR  MAITS  GARDEN. 

Ah,  yes,  the  poor  man's  garden  1 

It  ia  great  joy  to  me, 
This  little  preoioua  piece  of  ground 

Before  hia  door  to  see  1 

The  rich  man  has  hia  gardenera, — 
Hia  gardeners  young  and  old ; 

He  neyer  takea  a  qxide  in  hand. 
Nor  worketh  in  the  mould. 

It  is  not  with  the  poor  man  so, — 
Wealth,  senrants,  he  has  none ; 

And  all  the  work  that's  done  for  him 
Must  hy  himself  be  done. 
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AH  day  upon  some  weaiy  task 

He  toileth  with  good  will ; 
And  back  he  oomee,  at  set  of  Bun, 

His  garden-plot  to  till. 

The  rich  man  in  his  garden  walks. 

And  *neath  his  garden  trees  ; 
Wrapped  in  a  dream  of  other  things. 

He  seems  to  take  his  < 


One  moment  he  beholds  his  flowers, 

The  next  they  are  forgot ; 
He  eateth  of  his  rarest  fruits 

As  though  he  ate  them  not. 

It  is  not  with  the  poor  man  so ; 

He  knows  each  inch  of  ground, 
And  every  single  plant  and  flower 

That  grows  within  its  bound. 

He  knows  where  grow  his  wallflowers, 
And  when  they  will  be  out ; 

His  moss-rose,  and  convolyulus 
That  twines  his  pales  about. 

He  knows  his  red  sweet-williams, 
And  the  stocks  that  cost  him  dear, — 

That  well-set  row  of  crimson  stocks, 
For  he  bought  the  seed  last  year. 

And  though  unto  the  rich  man 
The  cost  of  flowers  is  nought, 

A  sixpence  to  a  poor  man 
Is  toil,  and  care,  and  thought 

And  hers  is  his  potato-bed, 
All  well-grown,  strong,  and  green ; 

How  could  a  rich  man's  heart  leap  up 
At  anything  so  mean  I 

But  he,  the  poor  man,  sees  his  crop. 

And  a  thankful  man  is  he, 
For  he  thinks  all  through  the  winter 

How  rich  his  board  will  be  t 

And  how  his  merry  little  ones 

Beside  the  fire  will  stand. 
Each  with  a  large  potato 

In  a  round  and  rosy  hand. 
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A  rich  man  fau  his  wall-fhiit» 
And  his  delidovis  vinefl ; 

Hifl  fruit  for  every  season. 
His  melons  and  his  pines. 

The  poor  man  has  his  gooeeberriesy 
His  cumnts  white  and  red. 

His  apple  and  his  damson  tree^ 
And  a  little  strawberrybed. 

A  happy  man  he  thinks  himself 
A  man  that*a  passing  well,— 

To  have  some  fruit  for  the  children, 
And  some  besides  to  selL 

Around  the  rich  man's  trelllsed  bower 
Qay,  eoetly  creepera  run ; 

The  poor  man  has  his  scarlet  beam 
To  screen  him  from  the  sun. 

And  there  before  the  little  bench, 
O'ershadow'd  by  the  bower, 

Qrow  southernwood  and  lemon-thyme, 
Sweetpea  and  gilliflower ; 

And  pinks  and  clove-carnation^ 
Ridi  scented,  side  by  side ; 

And  at  the  end  a  hollyhock 
With  an  edge  of  London-pride. 

And  here  the  old  grandmother  oomes 
When  her  day's  work  is  done ; 

And  here  they  bring  the  sickly  babe 
To  cheer  it  in  the  sun. 

And  here  on  sabbath  mornings^ 
The  good  man  comes  to  get 

His  Sunday  nosegay,  moss-rose  bud, 
White  pmk,  and  mignonette. 

And  here  on  sabbath  oTeningi^ 
Until  the  stars  are  out, 

With  a  little  one  in  either  hand 
He  walketh  all  about. 

For  though  his  garden-plot  Jb  small* 

Him  doth  it  satisfy ; 
For  there's  no  niohe  of  all  his  ground 

That  does  not  fill  his  eye. 
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It  u  not  with  the  rich  man  thus ; 

For  though  his  gronndi  are  wicl6^ 
He  looks  b^ond,  and  yet  beyond. 

With  BooI  miaatiafied. 


Yea  f  in  the  poor  man*8  garden  grow, 

FEir  more  than  herbs  and  flowers, 
Kind  thougbta,  contentment,  peaoe  of  mind. 

And  joy  fos  weary  hoars* 

KkMi  Howrn. 


1CI83  MTTFORD'a  OARDBK. 

^' Fancy  a  small  plot  of  groiind,  ^th  a  prettj  low  irregular 
cottage  f^  one  end;  a  large  granary,  divided  from  the 
dwelling  by  a  little  court  running  along  one  side;  and 
a  long  itched  shed  open  towards  the  garden,  and  supported 
hy  wooden  pillars^  on  the  other.  The  bottom  is  bounded 
half  by  an  old  wall,  and  half  by  an  old  paling,  over  which 
we  see  a  pretty  distance  of  woody  hills.  The  house,  the 
granary,  wall,  and  paling,  are  covered  with  vines,  cherry- 
trees,  roses,  honeysuckles,  and  jessamines,  with  great  elustero 
of  tall  hollyhocks  running  up  between  them,  a  large  elder 
overhanging  the  little  gate,  and  a  magnificent  bay-tree, 
such  a  tree  as  shall  scarcely  be  matched  in  these  parts, 
hreaking  with  its  beautiful  conical  form  the  horizontal  lines 
of  the  buildings.  This  is  my  garden ;  and  the  long  pillared 
shed,  the  sort  of  rustic  arcade  which  runs  along  one  aide, 
parted  from  the  flower-beds  by  a  row  of  rich  geraniums,,  is 
our  out-of-doors  drawing-room. 

"  I  know  nothing  so  pleasant  as  to  sit  there  on  a  summer 
afternoon,  with  the  western  sun  flickering  through  the  great 
elder-tree,  and  lighting  up  our  gay  parterres,  where  flowers 
and  flowering  shrubs  are  set  as  tnick  as  grass  in  a  field, 
a  wilderness  of  blossom,  interwoven,  intertwined,  wreathy, 
garlandy,  profuse  beyond  all  profiision,  where  we  may  guess 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  mould,  but  never  see  it.  I  know 
nothing  so  pleasant  as  to  sit  in  the  shade  of  that  dark 
bower,  with  the  eye  resting  on  that  bright  piece  of  colour. 
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lighted  so  gloriously  bj  the  eyening  buh,  now  catching 
a  glimpse  of  the  little  birds  as  they  flj  rapidly  in  and  out  of 
their  nests — for  there  are  always  two  or  three  bird-nests  in 
the  thick  tapestry  of  cherry-trees,  honejrsuckles,  and  China- 
roses,  which  coyer  our  waUs — now  tracing  the  gay  gambols 
of  the  common  butterflies  as  they  sport  round  the  dahlias ; 
and  watching  that  rarer  moth,  which  the  country  people, 
fertile  in  pretty  names,  caU  the  bee-bird ;  that  bird-like  insect 
which  flutters  in  the  hottest  days  oyer  the  sweetest  flowers, 
inserting  its  long  proboscis  into  the  small  tube  of  the  jessa- 
mine, and  hoyering  oyer  the  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  geranium, 
whose  bright  colours  seem  reflected  on  its  own  feathery 
breast,  that  insect  which  seems  so  thoroughly  a  creature 
of  the  air,  neyer  at  rest ;  always,  eyen  when  feeding,  self- 
poised  and  self-supported,  and  whose  wings,  in  their  ceaseless 
motion,  haye  a  sound  so  deep,  so  full,  so  lulling,  so  musical. 
Nothing  so  pleasant  as  to  sit  amid  that  mixture  of  flower  and 
leaf  watching  the  bee-bird!  Nothing  so  pretty  to  look  at  as  my 
garden !  It  is  quite  a  picture ;  oidy,  unluckily,  it  resembles 
a  picture  in  more  qualities  than  one — ^it  is  flt  for  nothing 
but  to  be  looked  at.  One  might  as  well  think  of  walking 
in  a  bit  of  framed  canyass.  There  are  walks,  to  be  sure, 
tiny  paths  of  smooth  grayel,  called  such  by  courtesy — ^but 
they  are  so  oyerhung  by  roses  and  lilies,  and  such  gay 
encroachers,  so  oyerhung  by  conyolyulus,  and  heart's-ease, 
and  mignonette,  and  other  sweet  stragglers,  that,  except  to 
edge  through  them  occasionally,  for  the  purposes  of  planting, 
or  weeding,  or  watering,  there  might  as  well  be  no  paths 
at  alL  ^Nobody  thinks  of  walking  in  my  garden.  Eyen  my 
dog.  May,  glides  about  with  a  delicate  and  trackless  step, 
like  a  swan  through  the  water;  and  we,  its  two-footed 
denizens,  are  fain  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  really  a  saloon, 
and  go  out  for  a  walk  towards  sunset,  just  as  if  we  had  not 
been  sitting  in  the  open  air  all  day." 
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GARDEN  PICTURES  FROM  TENNYSON. 

Not  wholly  in  the  busy  world,  nor  qnite 
Beyond  it,  blooms  the  garden  that  I  love. 
NewB  from  the  humming  city  comes  to  it 
In  sound  of  funeral  or  of  marriage  bells ; 
And  sitting  muffled  in  dark  leaves  you  hear 
The  windy  clanging  of  the  minster  clock ; 
Although  between  it  and  the  garden  lies 
A  league  of  grass,  washed  by  a  slow  broad  stream 
That,  stirr'd  with  languid  pulses  of  the  oar. 
Waves  all  its  lazy  lilies,  and  creeps  on. 
Barge-laden,  to  three  arches  of  a  bridge, 
Crown'd  wiUi  the  minstoi^towers. 

The  fields  between 
Are  dewy-firesh,  browsed  by  deep-udder'd  kine, 
And  all  about  the  large  lime  feathers  low, 
The  lime  a  Bummei>home  of  murmurous  wings. 


We  reaeh*d  a  meadow  slanting  to  the  north, 
Down  which  a  well-worn  pathway  courted  us 
To  one  green  wicket  in  a  privet-hedge ; 
This  yielding  gave  into  a  grassy  walk 
Through  crowded  lilac-ambush  trimly  pruned ; 
And  one  warm  gush,  full-fed  with  perfume,  blew 
Beyond  us,  as  we  entered  in  the  oooL 
The  garden  stretches  southward.    In  the  midst 
A  cedar  spread  his  dark-green  layers  of  shade. 
The  garden-glasses  shone,  and  momently 
The  twinkling  laurel  scattered  silver  lights. 


A  garden  bower*d  close 
With  plaited  alleys  on  the  trailing  rose. 
Long  alleys  fieJling  down  to  twilight  grots, 
Or  opening  upon  some  level  plots 
Of  crowned  lilies,  standing  near 
Purple  spiked  lavender : 
Whither  in  after-life  retired 
From  brawling  storms, 
From  weary  wind, 
With  youthful  fimcy  reinspired, 
We  may  hold  converse  with  all  forma 
Of  foBtal  flowers 
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A  CHILirS  QABDEN. 

Underneath  the  cheannts  dripping 
Hirough  the  gnoses  wet  and  £air, 
Straight  I  sought  my  gardennound^ 
With  the  laorel  on  the  monnd. 

And  the  pear-tree  oyenweeping 
A  side  shadow  of  green  air. 

In  the  garden  lay  supinely 
A  huge  giant,  wrought  of  spade  t 
Arms  and  legs  were  stretched  at  length, 

And  the  meadow  turf,  cot  finely. 
Bound  them  laid  and  intecbod. 

Call  him  Hector,  son  of  Priam* 

Such  his  tiUe  and  degree. 

With  my  rake  I  smoothed  his  brow; 

Both  his  cheeks  I  weeded  through; 
But  a  rhymer  such  as  I  am. 

Scarce  can  sing  his  dignity. 

Eyes  of  gentranellas*  azure, 

Staring,  winking,  at  the  skies ; 

Nose  of  giUy-flowen  and  box ; 

Scented  grMses,  put  for  looks 
Which  a  little  breese,  at  pleasus^ 

Set  srwaving  round  his  eyes. 

Brasen  hebn  of  daflbdillies, 

With  a  glitter  towards  the  light ; 
Purple  violets,  for  the  mouth, 
Breathing  perfdmes  west  and  south ; 

And  a  sword  of  flashing  13ie% 
Holden  ready  for  the  fight. 

And  a  breast-plate  made  of  daisies. 

Closely  fittmg,  leaf  by  leaf; 

Periwmkles  interlaced. 

Drawn  for  belt  about  the  waist ; 
While  the  brown  bees,  humming  praise% 

Shot  their  arrows  round  the  (due£ 

And  who  knows  (I  sometimes  wondered). 

If  the  disembodied  soul 

Of  old  Hector,  once  of  Troy, 

Might  not  take  a  dreaiy  joy 
Here  to  enter^^if  it  thundered, 

Boiling  up  the  thundeiwroll  t 
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Bollioff  thk  way*  from  T^oy  nm^ 

In  thiB  body  rado  and  ri£^ 

He  might  enter  and  take  reet 

'Neath  the  daisies  of  the  braast— 
They  with  tender  rooie,  renervmg 

His  heinio  heart  to  ]ife. 

Eloaxke  BiBOOiff  ^BOwnKa 


GARDENS  AND  FAVOURITE  FLOWEB& 

"  It  does  not  appear/*  says  a  nvriter  in  "  Innis*  Telescope/* 
^that  either  the  Greeks  or  Somans  indulged  a  taste  for 
flowers ;  none  at  least  that  would  imply  their  naving  gardens 
set  apart  for  the  culture  of  these  measing  ohjects ;  or  that 
they  ever  endeayoured  to  improve  their  own  wild  and  indi- 
genous plants,  or  imported  others  from  foreign  countries. 
We  can  only  consid^  the  floiid  description  of  the  garden 
of  Alcinous  as  the  effusion  of  poels^ ;  and  those  of  Cicero 
and  Pliny  were  only  yinejards  with  grottoes,  alcoves,  and 
arboum.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  above  two  centuries  ago  that  our 
own  gardens  were  probably,  in  point  of  taste,  as  well  as  of 
products,  even  inferior  to  those  of  the  Ghreeks  and  Romans ; 
and,  for  most  of  the  embellishments  we  now  possess  of 
flower-beds,  shrubberies,  and  conservatories,  we  are  indebted 
to  foreign  countries. 

''The  nations  amon^  whom  a  taste  for  flowers  was  first 
discovered  to  mrevail  m  modem  times  were  China,  Fersiai 
and  Turkey.  The  vegetable  treasures  of  the  eastern  world 
were  assembled  at  Constantinople,  whense  they  passed  into 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland,  and  thence  into  En^landi 
and  since  botany  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  science) 
we  have  laid  the  whole  world  under  contribution  for  trees^ 
shrubs,  and  flowers,  which  we  have  not  only  made  our  own^ 
but  generally  improved  in  vigour  and  beauly.  Nor  can  any 
nation  on  earth  boast  such  an  assemblage  of  various  kin^ 
of  shrubs  and  flowers  as  may  now  be  found  in  English 
gardens. 

"Most  countries  have  a  predilection  for  some  particular 
plants  whilst  all  the  rest  are  disregarded.  In  Turkey,  for 
instance,  the  flowers  which,  after  the  rose,  are  principally 
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esteemed,  are  tbe  nmunciilus  and  the  tulip,  tbe  lattefr  of 
which  fiTOWB  wild  in  the  Leyant.  This  gaudy  flower  was 
first  ciutiyated  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  under  the  name  of  Tulipa,  obviously  derived  finooi 
tuliband,  which,  in  the  Turkish  lanmiage,  signifies  a  turban. 

"  It  is  wpll  known  that  in  Holland  the  tulip  became,  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  object  of  a  trade 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  commercial  speciuatiou.  From 
1634  to  1637  all  classes  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Holland 
became  infected  with  the  tulipomania.  A  single  root  of 
a  particular  species,  called  the  Viceroy,  was  exchanged  in  the 
true  Dutch  taste,  for  the  following  articles, — two  lasts  of 
wheat,  four  of  rye,  four  fat  oxen,  tfaree  fat  swine,  twelve  fat 
sheep,  two  hogsheads  of  wine,  four  tuns  of  beer,  two  tuns  of 
butter,  one  thousand  pound  weight  of  cheese,  a  complete 
bed,  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  silver  beaker,  the  whole  being 
worth  2500  florins. 

"  These  tulips  were  afterwards  sold  according  to  the  weight 
of  the  roots.  Four  hundred  perits,  something  less  than  a 
grain,  of  the  bulb  called  Admiral  Leifken,  cost  4400  florins ; 
446  perits  of  Admiral  Yonder  Eyk,  1620  florins ;  106  perita 
of  Schilder,  1615  florins;  200  perits  of  Semper  Augustus, 
5500  florins;  410  perits  of  the  Viceroy,  3000  florins,  &c 
A  bulb  of  the  species  called  Semper  Augustus,  has  been 
often  sold  for  2000  florins ;  and  it  once  happened  that  there 
were  only  two  bulbs  in  existence,  the  one  at  Amsterdam,  the 
other  at  Haarlem.  One  of  these  sold  for  4600  florins, 
together  with  a  new  carriage,  two  grey  horses,  and 
complete  harness.  On  another  occasion  a  bulb  was  sold 
for  twelve  acres  of  land ;  so  great  indeed  was  the  rage 
for  favourite  bulbs,  that  they  who  had  not  ready  money 
exchanged  for  them  their  goods,  houses  and  lands,  cattle 
and  clothes.  The  trade  was  followed  not  alone  by  mercantile 
people,  but  also  by  the  first  noblemen,  citizens  of  eyeiy 
description,  mechanics,  seamen,  farmers,  turf-dige^ers,  chimney 
sweeps,  footmen,  maid-servants,  old  clothes  dealers,  &e, 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  rage  everybody  won  and 
no  one  lost.  Some  of  the  poorest  people  gained  in  a  few 
months,  houses,  coaches,  and  horses,  and  figured  away  like 
the  first  characters  in  the  land.  In  every  town  some  tavern 
was  selected  which  served  as  a  change,  where  high  and  low 
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traded  in  flowers,  and  confirmed  their  bargains  with  the  most 
tfumptuous  entertainments.  Thej  formed  laws  for  them- 
selves, and  had  their  notaries  and  clerks. 

^'  These  dealers  in  flowers  were  by  no  means  desirous  to  get 
possession  of  them ;  no  one  thought  of  sending,  much  less 
of  going  himself  to  Constantinople  to  procure  scarce  roots, 
as  many  Europeans  travel  to  Golconda  and  Yisipour  to 
obtain  rare  and  precious  stones.  Tulips  of  all  prices  were 
in  the  market,  and  their  roots  were  divided  into  small 
portions,  known  by  the  name  of  perits,  in  order  that  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich  might  be  admitted  into  the  specula- 
tion ;  the  tulip  root  itself  was  out  of  the  question — it  was 
a  nonentity ;  out  it  furnished,  like  our  funds,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  bargain  for  a  time. 

''During  the  tulipomania,  a  speculatoroflen  offered  and  paid 
large  sums  for  a  root,  which  he  never  received  and  never 
wished  to  receive.  Another  sold  roots  which  he  never 
possessed  or  delivered.  Often  did  a  nobleman  purchase 
nrom  a  chimney-sweep  tulips  to  the  amount  of  2000  florins, 
and  sell  them  at  the  same  time  to  a  fiirmer,  and  neither  tho 
nobleman,  chimney-sweep,  nor  farmer,  had  roots  in  their 
possession,  or  wished  to  possess  them.  Before  the  tulip 
season  was  over,  more  roots  were  sold  and  purchased, 
bespoke,  and  promised  to  be  delivered,  than  in  all  probability 
were  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of  Holland ;  and  when 
Semper  Augustus  was  not  to  be  had,  which  happened  twice, 
no  species  was  perhaps  oftener  purchased  and  sold.  In  the 
space  of  three  years,  as  Hunting  tells  us,  more  than  ten 
millions  were  expended  in  this  trade  in  one  single  town 
of  Holland. 

''The  evil  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  states  of  Holland 
were  under  the  necessity  of  interfering;  the  buyers  took 
the  alarm ;  the  bubble,  like  the  South  Sea  scheme,  suddenlv 
burst ;  and  as,  in  the  outset,  all  were  winners,  in  the  wind- 
ing up,  very  few  escaped  without  loss.*' 

Among  the  favourite  flowers  of  the  English  horticulturists 
are  the  ranunculus,  auricula,  polyanthus,  pricatus,  Camilla, 
dahlia,  and  rose.  Of  roses  alone  are  grown  upwards  of 
2000  varieties. 
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CHAPTER  ON  ROSEa 

Of  the  early  historj  of  the  rose,  or  who  were  its  first 
cultivatooB,  yerj  little  is  Jmown.  Meation  is  made  of  it  in 
the  ancient  Coptic  maQuscripts,  though  nothing  concerning 
it  can  be  distii^i^iiBhed,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  rose  was 
planted  in  the  celebrated  gardens  of  Babylon,  the  formation 
of  which  is  attributed  to  femiramis,  about  1200  years  before 
the  Christian  era;  and  it  also  appears  probabie,  fix>m  the 
testimony  of  trarellers,  that  smeal  kinds  of  rosea  passed 
orer  into  Persia. 

It  is  rery  certain  that  the  rose  was  cultivated  by  the 
Jews  during  the  reign  of  Solomon,  about  two  centuries 
afber  Semiramis.  In  tiie  Song  of  Solomon  it  is  said,  '*  I  am 
the  rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys ;"  and  in  the 
a^ryphal  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  "  Let  us  crown  ourselyes 
with  rose-buds  before  they  be  withered." 
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Tt  also  appears  by  aereral  passages  of  the  Book  of 
ScdeauMticua,  the  author  of  which  liTed  about  700  jeara 
after  Solomon,  that  the  Jews  pooBeased  beautiful  gardens 
of  roses,  particularly  at  Jericno,  ^I  waa  exalted  like  a 
palm-tree  in  Engaddi,  and  as  a  rose-plant  in  Jericho;" 
xziy.  14.  ''Hearken  unto  me,  ye  holy  children,  and  bud 
forth  as  a  rose  growing  by  the  brook  of  the  field,"  nm,  13. 
''  And  as  the  flowers  of  roses  in  the  spring  of  the  year," 
L  8.  These  passages  proye  that  the  most  fertile  and  beautifbl 
portion  of  Palestine  abounded  in  roses,  pabns,  and  cedars. 
They  no  longer,  howeyer,  abound;  for  while  ''the  cedars 
wave  on  Lebanon,*'  and  the  solitary  pabn  stands  in  its 
isolated  beautjr,  the  rose  has  entirely  disappeared ;  and  the 
the  rose  of  Jericho,  as  it  is  called,  is  out  a  little  plant  of  the 
£unily  of  Crucifen&.  The  Greeks  cultivated  the  rose  at  an 
early  period,  during  the  time  of  Homer,  who  lived  about 
200 years  after  Solomon.  Inthe"Iliad"and  "Odyssey"  the 
brilhant  colours  of  the  rose  paint  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
and  Aurora  has  rose-tipped  fingers  and  fills  the  air  with 
the  fingrance  of  roses.  The  rose  waa  also  consecrated  to 
Harpocrates,  the  patron  of  ailence,  of  which  it  was  consi« 
dered  the  symbol.  Thus  the  expression  "«ii  rosd*'  (under 
the  rose)  signified  that  all  that  was  said  should  remain 
secret.  It  was  the  custom,  in  some  of  the  northern 
countries,  to  suspend  a  rose  over  the  table  in  the  dining- 
room,  to  remind  the  ^ests  that  silence  should  be  obsery^ 
respecting  all  that  ought  be  said  during  the  meal. 

Anaereon,  Bion,  Theocritus,  Apollodorus,  and  others, 
relate  various  fables  respecting  the  origin  and  colour  of  the 
rose.  A  beetle  is  often  represented  on  antique  gems,  as 
expiring,  surrounded  with  roses ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be 
an  emblem  of  luxurious  enervation ;  the  beetle  being  said 
to  have  such  an  antipathy  to  roses,  that  tiie  smell  of  them 
will  cause  its  death. 

Erom  the  earliest  period,  the  Greeks  gave  to  the  rose 
the  preference  over  all  other  plants,  and  distinguished  it 
as  the  "  Queen  of  Flowers."  In  the  fragments  which  remain 
of  Sappho,  who  lived  about  600  years  befi>re  the  Christian 
era,  this  flower  is  placed  in  the  highest  rank. 

The  poets  and  writers  of  the  East  have  abundantly 
celebrated  in  their  works  the  beauties  of  the  rose.  According 
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to  Zoroaster,  the  stem  of  this  flower  was  free  from 
thorns  until  the  entrance  of  Ahrimanus  (the  Evil  one) 
into  the  world;  the  uniyersal  spirit  of  evil,  according  to 
their,  as  well  as  the  Mosaic  account,  affecting  not  only 
man  hut  also  the  inferior  animaU,  and  even  the  very 
trees  and  plants.  The  same  writer  states  ^'that  erery 
flower  is  appropriated  to  a  particular  angel,  and  that 
the  hundrea-leayed  rose  {Bota  centifolid)  is  consecrated 
to  an  archangel  of  the  highest  order.**  The  oriental 
writers  also  represent  the  nightingale  as  sighing  for  the 
love  of  the  rose.  In  a  curious  fragment  hj  the  Persian 
Poet  Attar,  entitled  "Bulbul  Nameh,**  the  Book  of  the 
Nightingale,  all  the  birds  appear  before  Solomon  and  charge 
the  nightingale  with  disturbing  their  rest,  by  the  broken 
and  plaintive  strains  which  he  warbles  forth  all  the  night, 
in  a  sort  of  frenzy  and  intoxication.  The  nightingale  is 
summoned,  questioned,  and  acquitted  by  the  wise  king; 
because  the  bird  assures  him  that  his  vehement  love  for  the 
rose  drives  him  to  distraction,  and  causes  him  to  break 
forth  into  those  passionate  and  touching  complaints  which 
are  laid  to  his  charge.  The  same  work  also  mentions  that 
the  Persians  assert,  that  "  the  nightingale,  in  spring,  flutters 
around  the  rose-bushes,  uttering  incessant  complaints,  till, 
overpowered  by  the  strong  scent,  he  drops  stupified  on  the 
ground."  The  Persian  fire-worshippers  beheve  that  Abraham 
was  thrown  into  the  fire  by  Nimrod,  when  the  flame  turned 
into  a  bed  of  roses.  According  to  Hindoo  mythology, 
Pagoda  Firi,  one  of  the  wives  of  Vishnu,  was  found  in  a  rose. 

The  Turks,  matter-of-fact  as  they  are,  have  also  seen 
something  marvellous  in  the  beautiful  and  vivid  tints  of  the 
rose.  But  their  imagination,  less  glowing  than  that  of  the 
Greeks,  furnished  them  with  an  idea  more  singular  than 
pleasing.  They  suppose  that  the  rose  owed  its  origin  to 
the  perspiration  which  fell  from  Mahomet ;  for  which  reason 
they  never  tread  upon  a  rose-leaf,  nor  suffer  one  to  lie  upon 
the  ground.  They  also  sculpture  a  rose  on  the  tomb-stone 
of  a  female  who  dies  unmarried. 

The  early  Boman  Catholics  have  made  the  rose  the 
subject  of  various  miraculous  events;  one  of  which  is 
attributed  to  the  canonised  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Hnngaiy. 
Montalembert  relates  that  Elizabeth  loved  to  cany  to  the 
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poor  not  onlj  money,  but  eyen  food  and  other  things  which 
she  had  provided  for  them.  She  went  thus  loaded  and  on 
foot,  by  the  steep  and  hidden  paths  which  led  from  the 
chateau  to  the  cottages  in  the  neighbouring  valley.  One 
day,  when,  accompanied  by  her  favourite  maid,  she  was 
descending  by  a  rough  and  scarcely  visible  path,  carrying 
under  her  cloak  some  bread,  meat,  eggs,  and  other  food  for 
distribution,  she  was  suddenly  met  by  her  husband,  who  was 
on  his  return  from  the  chase.  Ajstonished  to  see  her  thus 
bending  under  the  weight  of  her  burden,  he  said  to  her, 
"  Let  me  see  what  you  are  carrying."  At  the  same  time  he 
threw  open  the  cloak,  which  she  neld,  with  terror  to  her 
breast,  but  found,  says  the  legend,  nothing  save  white  and 
red  roses,  the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  "Biographic  Universelle,"  states  that  Clemence 
Isaure,  a  French  lady,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  bequeathed  to  the  Academy  of  Toulouse  a 
large  income,  exclusively  for  the  celebration  of  floral  gamea^ 
and  the  distribution  of  five  prizes  for  as  many  poems.  The 
prizes  consisted  of  an  amaranth  and  rose  of  gold,  and  of  a 
violet,  marigold,  and  lily,  of  silver.  The  will  also  required 
that  every  three  years,  on  the  day  of  the  commencement  of 
the  floral  games,  the  members  of  the  Academy  should 
scatter  flowers  upon  her  tomb.  Sonsard,  the  French  poet, 
having  gained  the  first  prize  in  the  floral  games,  received,  in 
lieu  of  the  accustomed-  rose,  a  silver  image  of  Minerva. 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  so  much  delighted  with 
Bonsard's  beautiful  poetry  on  the  rose,  that  she  sent  him  a 
magnificent  rose  of  silver,  valued  at  500/.,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion,— "  A  Bonsard,  I'Appollon  de  la  source  des  Muses." 

The  Somans  carriea  the  luxurious  use  of  the  rose  to 
its  height  by  covering  the  couches  of  their  guests,  and  the 
tables  used  for  banquets  with  these  fiowers;  while  some 
emperors  went  so  far  as  to  scatter  them  in  the  halls  of 
theur  pakces.  They  were,  at  one  time,  brought  from  Egypt 
to  Bome,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  Italy  could  not 
produce  them;  but  afterwards,  in  order  to  render  these 
luxuries  more  easily  attainable  during  the  winter,  the 
Boman  gardeners  found  means  of  producing,  in  green- 
houses warmed  by  pipes  filled  with  hot  water,  an  artificial 
temperature  which  kept  roses  and  lilies  constantly  in  bloom* 
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Seneca  declaimed  affainst  tliese  improvementB ;  bat  widioiit 
being  diacouraged  by  the  philosopher,  the  Bomans  carried 
their  green-houees  'to  audi  [ijerfection,  that  in  the  rei^  of 
Domitian,  when  the  Egyptians  thought  to  pay  him  a 
splendid  compliment  by  sending  him,  in  honour  of  his 
birth-day,  roses  at  mid-winter,  their  present  excited  ridicule^ 
so  abundant  had  winter  roses  then  iMoome. 

The  gallants  of  Borne  were  in  the  habit  of  presenting 
their  favourite  damsels  with  the  first  roses  that  appeared 
in  spnng;  and  **Mea  ro9a*^  was  an  affectionate  expression 
they  often  used  to  their  betrothed.  We  frequently  find 
in  old  Ladn  authors  an  entire  abandonment  to  pleasure  and 
excessiye  luxury  described  by  such  expressions  as,  Uving  in 
roieif  sleeping  on  roiet^  &c,  (vivere  m  rotd,  donmre  in  ros£). 

Seneca  speaks  of  Smyndiride,  the  most  wealthy  and 
Toluptuous  of  the  Sybarites,  who  could  not  sleep  if  one  of 
the  rose-petals,  with  which  his  bod  was  spread,  happened 
to  be  curled.  • 

Cicero,  in  his  celebrated  speech  against  Yerres,  reproached 
him  not  only  with  the  outrages,  robberies,  and  empties 
which  he  had  committed  whilst  he  was  gov^nor  of  Sicily, 
but  wil^  his  effeminacy  and  licentiousness.  **  When  spring 
commenced,"  said  the  Boman  orator,  "  that  season  was  not 
announced  to  him  by  the  return  of  Zephyr,  nor  by  the 
appearance  of  any  heavenly  sign;  it  was  not  till  he  had 
seen  the  roses  blown,  that  spring  was  visible  to  his  voluptuous 
eye.'*  *  In  the  voyages  which  lie  made  across  the  province, 
he  was  accustomed,  after  the  example  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia, 
to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  borne  by  eight  men,  in  whi<m  he 
reposed  on  sofb  cushions  filled  with  roses  of  Malta,  having 
in  his  hand  a  net  of  fine  hnen,  full  of  these  flow^s,  whose 
fragrance  he  inhaled. 

When  Cleopatra  went  into  Cilicia  to  meet  Marc  Antony, 
she  gave  him  a  succession  of  festivals,  in  which  she 
displayed  a  trulj  royal  magnificence.  On  the  fourth  day, 
the  queen  carried  ner  sumptuousness  so  far  as  to  pay 
a  talent  for  a  quantity  of  roses,  with  which  she  caused  the 
floor  of  the  hall  to  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches.    But  the  greatest  profusion  of  roses  menticmed  in 

*  Cicero  against  Vezr^i,  BoWi  Edit 
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sncient  histary,  and  which  seems  scsfoelj  credible,  is  that 
which  SaetoniuB  attributes  to  Nero.  The  author  Bays,  that 
at  a  fifete  which  the  emperor  gave  at  Baift,  tiie  expense 
inearred  for  roses  alone  was  more  than  four  millions  of 
seeteroes— about  2O,0OOJ. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  roee  was  oonspicuous  in  all 
sacred  ceremonies,  and  in  public  SDd  private  Mes.  The 
Greeks  and  the  Bomans  surrounded  the  statues  of  Venus, 
of  Hebe,  and  of  Flora,  with  garlands  of  roses.  At  BauB^ 
when  f&tes  were  giren  upon  the  water,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  lake  of  Lueina  appeiyped  corered  with  roses. 

The  custom  of  endiding  the  head,  of  surrounding  the 
neck,  and  also  the  breast,  with  crowns  and  garlands  of 
roses,  on  different  occasions,  and  particularly  during  the 
last  days  of  a  gay  festiyal,  when,  after  the  sdid  dishes,  they 
passed  to  the  dessert  and  the  rare  wines,  is  recorded  by 
many  of  the  ancient  poets.  And  it  is  well  authenticated 
that,  among  medical  men  of  antiquity,  endeavours  were  made 
to  determine  what  kinds  of  fbwers  were  suitable  to  place  in 
crowns  without  detriment  to  health ;  and  according  to  their 
report  the  parsley,  the  ivy,  the  myrtle,  and  the  rose,  pos- 
sessed pecufiar  virtues  for  dissipating  the  fumes  of  wine. 

In  the  times  of  chivalry,  the  rose  was  a  frequent  emblem 
on  the  helmets  or  shields  of  knights,  implying  that  sweet- 
ness should  always  be  the  companion  of  courage,  and  that 
beauty  was  the  only  prise  woruiy  of  valour.  It  was  not, 
however,  always  talcen  for  such  emblems,  but  was  once  the 
signal  for  bloodshed  in  a  desolating  civil  war,  which  raged 
in  England,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  under  the  banners  of 
the  ''white  or  red  rose,"  the  respective  insignia  of  the 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

There  exists  a  beautiful  custom  in  the  valley  of  Engadine, 
in  Switzerland.  If  a  man,  accused  of  a  crime,  is  able  to 
justify  himself,  the  day  on  which  he  is  liberated  from  prison 
a  votme  and  beautiful  girl  presents  him  with  a  white  rose, 
caJled  the  Bose  of  Innocence. 

The  rose  however  has  also,  strange  to  say,  been  used  as  a 
rign  of  disgrace  and  dishonour.  A  syno^  held  at  Nismes, 
about  1284^  ordered  the  Jews  to  wear  on  their  breast  a 
lose,  to  distrngmsh  them  from  Christians,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  receive  the  same  attentions;  and,  at  one  time,  in 
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certain  German  provinces,  a  crown  of  red  roses  was  the 
punishment  of  immorality. 

About  the  year  1631  a  very  curious  book  on  the  rose 
was  published  by  a  Oerman,  named  Eosenberg.  About 
two  hundred  and  fifty  octavo  pages  are  devot^  entirely 
to  the  praise  of  its  curative  properties,  in  almost  eveiy 
luiown  disease,  making,  in  fact,  the  flower  an  universal 
panacea.  The  author  also  claims  for  it  supernatural 
qualities,  particularly  in  driving  away  evil  spirits.  The  work 
doses  by  asserting,  as  a  positive  fact,  supported  bv  several 
authorities,  the  regeneration  or  resurrection  of  the  rose. 
He  gives  also  the  process  of  the  reproduction,  whicli,  like 
the  story  of  the  Phcenix,  is  a  fable,  engendered  by  ignorance. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  this  fable  shoula  have  been 
pavely  reproduced  in  a  Franch  work  on  the  rose,  published 
in  1800.  The  author  states  that,  "notwithstanding  the 
many  marvellous  things  which  we  already  know  respecting 
the  improving,  forcing,  changing,  and  multiplying  of  roses, 
we  have  yet  to  describe  the  most  surprising  of  all,  that  of  its 
regeneration ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  manner  of  reproducing 
that  flower  f]*om  its  own  ashes.  This  is  called  the  imperial 
tecret,  because  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  purchased  it  of 
a  foreign  chemist,  at  a  very  high  price.'* 

The  rose  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
fragrant  of  flowers,  but  is  also  one  of  the  most  universal ; 
it  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  as  if  God,  who 
is  so  affluent  in  blessing,  had  scattered  it  broad-cast  over 
the  earth  for  universal  delight.  "  It  is  found  in  North 
America,"  says  Mrs.  Gore,  "  where,  in  the  glaciers  of  the 
most  northerly  provinces,  the  Hosa  hlanda  unfolds  its  bright 
pink  corolla,  always  solitary  on  the  stem,  immediately  on 
the  melting  of  the  snow.  Within  the  Polar  circle,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson,  is  found  the  Bosa  rapa,  covered 
during  spring  with  pale  double  flowers.  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador  possess  their  two  species  of  rose,  each  of 
which  bears  deep  red  flowers.  The  Esquimaux  decorate 
their  hair  and  tne  reindeer  and  seal-skins  in  which  they 
are  clothed,  with  these  beautiM  blossoms.  Bright  clusters 
of  the  JRosa  lucida  rise  above  the  reeds  and  rushes  which 
spring  on  the  marshes  of  Carolina :  the  Bosa  Woodtii  grows 
on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  in  the  adjoining  marshea 
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the  Sosa  Carolina^  and  the  doable  pale  pink  Bosa  JEvraiina, 
which  perishes  if  transplanted  to  the  garden  from  its  native 
soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Virginian  stream.  FennsjlYania^ 
Carolina,  Mexico,  all  have  their  roses. 

Asia  boasts  a  greater  variety  of  species  than  the  rest  of 
the  earth  united ;  thirty-nine  that  admit  of  accurate  defi- 
nition having  been  already  established.  Of  these,  China 
has  a  claim  to  fifteen. 

In  the  gardens  of  Kandahar,  Samarcand,  and  Ispahan, 
the  Bosa  arhorea  is  cultivated  in  great  profusion  by  the 
Persians.  The  Bosa  Danuucena,  or  Damask  rose,  trans- 
planted to  Europe  from  Damascus  by  the  Crusaders,  adorns 
in  infinite  beautiful  varieties  the  sandy  deserts  of  Syria.  At 
the  extremity  of  Asia,  towards  Constantinople,  the  Bosa  suU 
jphwea  displays  its  very  double  flowers  of  a  Dnlliant  yellow. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Siberia  and  Lapland  even  have  their  roses.  In  England 
we  have  six  indigenous  species.  For  France  nineteen  speciea 
are  claimed  by  the  flora  of  De  Candolle ;  in  the  southern 
provinces  is  found  the  Bo8a  eglanteria,  whose  golden 
petals  are  sometimes  varied  into  a  rich  orange ;  the  Bo8a 
spino9%s9ima  grows  in  the  sandy  plains  of  the  southern 
provinces,  having  white  flowers  tipped  with  yellow,  which 
nave  furnished  many  beautiful  varieties ;  and  in  the  forests 
of  Auvergne,  and  the  departments  of  the  Vosges,  we  find  the 
Bo^a  cinnamomeay  which  derives  its  name  from  the  colour  of 
its  branches,  the  flowers  being  small,  red,  and  solitary. 
The  Bom  Oallica  is  one  which  has  afforded  varieties  of 
every  hue,  more  especially  the  kind  known  as  Provence 
roses,  white,  pink,  or  crimson.  In  the  eastern  Pyrenees, 
grows  the  Bosa  moschatay  a  beautiful  variety  known  in 
our  gardens  as  the  nutmeg-rose.  The  Bosa  alba  is  found 
in  the  hedges  and  thickets  of  several  of  the  departments. 
The  Swiss  and  Alpine  chains  in  general  are  rich  in  native 
roses.  Ital^  and  Spain  and  Germany  have  each  several 
distinct  species,  and  m  the  eastern  and  southern  countries  of 
Europe  rose-trees  abound,  of  which  a  considerable  number 
remam  unexamined  and  unclassified.  All  the  various  species 
being  continually  hybridised  by  the  appliances  of  modem 
science,  botanists  now  number  between  two  and  three 
thousand  varieties,  and  every  year  increases  the  catalogue. 
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The  aim  is  to  improYe  in  colour,  form,  fingnmoe^rolnistnesBy 
and  ooDstancj  of  blooming.  The  BO-caUeS  hybrid-perpetual 
roaee,  achieved  bj  floriculturiBta  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
jreara  ago,  are  now  the  &T0urite  class,  as  they  flower  both 
m  summer  and  autumn,  and  are  in  general  hardj  and 
fragrant.  The  G^ant  dea  Bataillea,  Baronne  Preroety 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  La  Beine,  Madame  Sofiaj,  Mrs. 
Elliot,  Souvenir  de  la  Melendeson,  are  fine  typee  of  this  now 
eztensiye  dass.  The  tea-wmted  nmet^  likewise  autumnal 
bloomers^  are  deservedly  great  fiivourites,  especiallj 
DewmentU^  which  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  type  of  this 


According  to  Mr.  Paul,  there  are  thirty-eight  different 
families  or  groups  of  roses,  each  comprising  numerous 
distinct  varieties;  for  exact  information  as  to  these,  the 
reader  cannot  do  better  than  consult  his  book,  "The 
Bose  Gkffden." 

Amone  the  private  cultivators  of  roses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Henry  G.  Bohn, 
the  publisher  of  this  work,  in  whose  fine  garden  at 
Twickenham  upwards  of  one  thousand  varieties  of  this 
beautiful  flower  are  brought  to  great  perfection.  Speaking  of 
Mr.  Bohn's  garden  we  are  reminded  of  the  social  enjoyment 
which  it  is  made  to  furnish  in  the  season  of  its  roses,  when 
the  numerous  firiends  of  this  gentiemsn  assemble  at  a  floral 
fSto,  greatly  superior  in  good  taste,  at  least,  to  those  ancient 
feasts  of  flowers  of  wmch  we  have  spoken;  and,  taking 
such  an  entertainment  as  a  type,  we  would  recommend 
beautiful  flower-gardens  to  all  the  fortunate  possessors  of 
them  as  the  most  noble  reception-rooms  for  even  hundreds 
of  guests,  who,  amid  the  splendour  and  am^ty  of  the 
summer-garden,  and  in  the  open  air,  appear  to  great 
advantage,  and  physically  and  mentally  are  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  scene.  Such  flltes  are  infinitely  refreshing 
and  exhilarating,  and  might  be  advantageously  introduced 
among  persona  of  moderate  fortune,  who,  in  well-kept  and 
pleasant  gardens,  might  entertain  their  friends  without  any 
extraordinary  expense,  much  more  agreeably  ^j^ian  within 
their  houses  where  the  rooms  are  often  small,  and,  especially 
in  the  summer  season,  unfit  for  the  accommodation  of 
numerous  guests. 
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A  FEW  BOSES  FROM  THE  POETS  OARDEN. 


TO  A  ROSK 

Go  loTely  pcwe,  * 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 

That  now  she  knows. 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 
Uow  sweet  and  &ir  she  seems  to  he. 

Tell  her  that's  young, 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spy'd. 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide. 
Thou  must  have  unoommended  dy'd. 

Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired ; 

Bid  her  come  forth, 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired, 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  adxnired. 

Then  die,  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee : 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share. 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  &ir. 

HSRRIOK. 


0  Rose,  thou  flower  of  flowers,  thou  fragrant  wonder. 

Who  shall  describe  thee  in  thy  rudd^  prime, — 

Thy  perfect  fulness  in  the  summer  tmie ; 
When  uie  pale  leaves  blushingly  part  asunder, 
And  show  the  warm  red  heart  lies  glowing  under  ? 

Thou  shouldst  bloom  surely  in  some  sunn^  clime, 

Untouch'd  by  blights  and  chilly  winter's  nme. 
Where  lightnings  never  flash,  nor  peals  the  thunder. 
And  yet  in  happier  spheres  they  cannot  need  thee 

So  much  as  we  do  with  our  weight  of  woe ; 
Perhaps  they  would  not  tend,  perhaps  not  heed  thee, 

And  thou  wotddst  lonely  and  neglected  grow ; 
And  He  who  is  all-wise.  He  hath  decreed  thee 

To  gladden  earth  and  cheer  all  hearts  below. 

CHBiBTiirA  Q.  RosmL 
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A  ROSE  FROM  MRS.  BROWKINQ'S  DESERTED  GARDEN. 

I  mind  me  in  the  days  departed. 
How  often  underneath  the  sun. 
With  childish  bounds  I  used  to  run 
To  a  garden  long  deserted. 

The  beds  and  walks  were  vanished  quite  ;> 
And  wbereeoe'er  had  struck  the  spade, 
The  greenest  grasses  nature  laid. 
To  sanctify  her  right 

I  called  the  place  my  wilderness, 
For  no  6ne  entered  there  but  L 
The  sheep  looked  in,  the  grass  to  espy. 
And  passed  it  nevertheless. 

The  trees  were  interwoyen  wild, 
And  spread  their  botighs  enough  about 
To  keep  both  sheep  and  shepherd  out, 
But  not  a  happy  child. 

Adventurous  joy  it  was  for  me  t 
I  crept  beneaUi  the  boughs  and  found 
A  circle  smooth  of  mossy  ground 
Beneath  a  poplar  tree. 

Old  garden  rose-trees  hedged  it  in 
Bedropt  with  roses  waxen-white. 
Well  satisfied  with  dew  and  light 
And  careless  to  be  seen. 

It  did  not  move  my  grief  to  see 
The  trace  of  human  step  departed. 
Because  the  garden  were  deserted. 
The  blither  place  for  me  t 

Friends,  blame  me  not :  a  narrow  ken. 
Hath  childhood  twizt  the  sun  and  sward  : 
We  draw  the  moral  afterward — 
We  feel  the  gladness  then. 

The  gladdest  hours  for  me  did  glide 
In  silence  at  the  rose-tree  wall : 
A  thrush  made  gladness  musical. 
Upon  the  other  side. 
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Nor  he  nor  I  did  e'er  iodine 
To  peck  or  pluck  the  bloaaoiiiB  white- 
How  should  I  know  but  that  they  might 
Lead  lives  as  glad  as  mine  ? 

To  make  my  hermit-home  complete, 
I  brought  dear  water  from  the  spring 
Fnised  in  its  own  low  murmuring, — 
And  cresses  grassy  wet 

And  so»  I  thought  my  likeness  grew 
(Without  the  melancholy  tale) 
To  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale 
jbid  Angelina  too. 

Long  years  ago,  it  might  befell, 
When  all  the  garden  flowers  were  trim 
The  grave  old  gardener  prided  him, 
On  these  the  most  of  alL 

Some  lady,  stately  overmuch, 
Here  moving  with  a  silken  noise^ 
Has  blushed  beside  them  at  the  voioe 
That  likened  her  to  such. 

One  there,  to  make  a  diadem, 
She  often  may  have  plucked  and  twined ; 
Half  smiling  as  it  came  to  mind« 
That  few  would  look  at  theok 

Oh  little  thought  that  lady  proud, 
A  child  would  watch  her  fair  white  rose, 
When  buried  lay  her  whiter  brows. 
And  silk  was  changed  for  shroud  1 

Nor  thought  that  gardener,  (full  of  scorns 
For  men  unlearned,  and  simple  phrase^) 
A  child  would  bring  it  all  its  praise 
By  creeping  through  the  thorns  1 

To  me  upon  my  low  moss  seat, 
Though  ne'er  a  dream  the  roses  sent 
Of  science  or  love's  compliment^ 
I  ween  they  smelt  as  sweet. 

For  oft  I  read  within  my  nook 
Such  minstrel  stories  till  the  breese 
Hade  sounds  poetic  in  the  trees^ 
And  then  I  shut  my  book. 

X  2 
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A  LAY  OP  AN  EARLY  ROSR 

A  rose  once  grew  within 

A  garden  April-green, 
In  her  loneneM,  in  her  loneness. 
And  the  ikirer  for  that  oneneaa. 

A  white  roae  delicate, 

On  a  tall  bough  and  straight } 
Early  comer,  early  comer, 
Never  waiting  for  the  aummer. 

Her  pretty  gneata  did  win 

South  winds  to  let  her  in. 
In  her  loneneas,  in  her  loneneas. 
All  the  fairer  for  that  oneness. 

**  For  if  I  wait,"  said  she, 

«  Till  timea  for  roses  be, — 
For  the  musk-rose  and  the  moss-roBs^ 
Royal-red  and  maiden-blush  rose, — 

"  What  a  glory  then  for  me, 

In  Buch  a  company  1 
Rosea  plenty,  roses  plenty, 
And  one  nightingale  for  twenty  I 

"  Nay,  let  me  in,'*  said  she, 

"Before  the  rest  are  free, — 
In  my  loneness,  in  my  loneness, 
All  the  fairer  for  that  oneness. 

"  For  I  would  lonely  stand. 

Uplifting  my  white  hand. 
On  a  mission,  on  a  mission. 
To  declare  the  coming  vision. 

"  Upon  which  lifted  sign 

What  worship  will  be  mine  t 
What  addressing,  what  caressing, 
And  what  thank,  and  praise,  and  blessing  ! 


So,  praying,  did  she  win 
South  winds  to  let  her  in. 
In  her  loneness,  in  her  loneneas, 
And  the  fiorer  for  that  oneness. 
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But  ah  1  alas  for  her  1 

No  thing  did  minister 
To  her  pnuses,  to  her  praises, 
More  than  might  unto  a  daisy's. 

No  tree  nor  bush  was  seen 

To  boast  a  perfect  green ; 
Scarcely  having,  scarcely  having 
One  leaf  enough  for  waving. 

The  little  flies  did  crawl 

Along  the  southern  wall, — 
Faintly  shifting,  faintly  shifting. 
Wings  scarcely  strong  enough  for  lifting. 

The  lark,  too  high  or  low, 

I  ween,  did  miss  her  so  ; 
With  his  nest  down  in  the  gorses, 
And  his  song  in  the  star<x>urses. 

The  nightingale  did  please 

To  loiter  beyond  seas, 
Guess  him  in  the  happy  islands 
Learning  music  in  the  silence. 

Only  the  bee,  forsooth. 

Game  in  the  place  of  both. 
Doing  honour,  doing  honour, 
To  the  honey-dewB  upon  her. 

The  skies  looked  coldly  down, 

As  on  a  royal  crown ; 
Then  with  drop  for  drop  at  leisure 
They  began  to  rain  for  pleasure. 


Whereat  the  earth  did 
To  wsken  from  a  dream. 
Winter-frozen,  winter-frozen. 
Her  unquiet  eyes  unclosing^ 

Said  to  the  rose—"  Ha  snow  f 
And  art  thou  fietUen  so  ? 
Thou,  who  wert  enthroned  stately 
All  along  my  mountains  lately  1 

"  Holla,  thou  world-wide  snow  i 
And  art  thou  wasted  so  t 
With  a  little  bough  to  catch  thee, 
And  a  Uttle  bee  to  watch  tbaer ' 
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— ^Poor  Rofle,  to  be  xniBknown  ! 

Would  she  had  ne'er  been  blown. 
In  her  lonenees,  in  her  loneneaa, — 
All  the  sadder  for  that  oneness  1 

Some  word  she  tried  to  say — 

Some  no — all,  well  away  ! 
But  the  passion  did  o'eroome  her. 
And  the  fair  frail  leaves  dropped  from  her — 

Dropped  from  her  fair  and  mute. 

Close  to  a  poet's  foot, 
Who  beheld  them  smiling  slowly, 
As  at  something  sad  yet  holy  : 

Said,  "Verily  and  thus 

It  ohanceth  eke  with  ut ; 
Poetry  singing  sweetest  snatches. 
While  that  deii  man  keeps  the  watches." 

Elisabeth  Babrxtt  BBOwsDra. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  INSECT  LIEE. 

Walking  in  our  rose-garden  tbis  pleasant  fine  day,  let 
us  inquire  a  little  into  the  babits  and  character  of  the 
Aphides  with  which  our  favourite  flowers  are  sure  to  be 
more  or  less  molested,  and  in  order  to  do  this  in  the  best 
manner,  let  us  take  out  the  first  volume  of  the  ^*  Episodes 
of  Insect  Life,"  as  we  have  so  often  done,  and  turning  to 
page  172,  read  in  the  sunshine  and  with  an  aphis-strioLen 
rose-bush  before  us,  what  that  clever  writer  has  to  saj 
on  the  subject. 

"  Let  us,"  says  he,  "  early  in  the  spring,  look  a  little  dosely 
at  the  leaf-buds  of  a  rose-bush  which  we  shall  find  even  now 
occupied  by  aphis-tenantry,  such  as  have  recently  emerged 
from  minute  black  eggs,  deposited  last  autumn  on  the 
branches.  These  are  SUL  green,  of  small  size  and  without 
wings,  but  later  (towards  the  end  of  May)  a  single  flower- 
bud  is  likely  to  present  us  with  two  or  three  kinds  of  these 
infesting  sap-suckers  diflering  in  size,  form  and  colour. 
We  shall  therefore  venture  to  anticipate  the  appearance  of 
summer  rose-buds,  and,  with  them,  that  of  tne  numerous 
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deooendantB  which  are  sure,  b^  that  time,  to  have  spning 
from  the  race  of  aphides  now  in  being — ^not  as  these,  from 
the  egg,  but  after  toe  manner  of  viviparous  animals.  This 
may  seem  a  strange  anomaly,  but  there  are  things  to  tell  of 
aphis  economy  stranger  still. 

"  Now  for  our  blight-disfigured  rose-bud,  which  instead 
of  encasing  green  and  bursting  red,  displavB  nothing  but 
a  moving  multitude— a  conglomeration  of  plant-lice,  which 
taken  en  masse,  is  certainly  no  pleasing  object.  For  all  this, 
the  little  winged  animal  which,  as  being  more  conspicuous 
than  the  bulk  of  lus  fellows,  we  shall  first  single  from  among 
them,  is  no  inelegant  specimen  of  nature's  Lilliputian  work- 
manship. It  has  a  plump  shining  body  of  deep  bright  green, 
spotted  at  the  sides  with  black ;  long  slender  legs,  inclining 
to  reddish,  and,  like  a  bamboo  reed,  marked  at  every  joint 
with  black  or  darkest  brown.  The  shoulders,  head,  and 
long-jointed  antennie  are  also  chiefly  black,  as  well  as  two 
diverging  spikelets  proceeding  from  the  back;  while  a 
pair  of  ample  wings,  much  longer  than  the  body,  rise  exactly 
over  it. 

'*  This  pretty  insect,  and  those  which  resemble  it,  look 
like  the  aristocracy  of  the  wingless  multitude  by  which  they 
are  surrounded;  and  though  we  cannot  pronounce  their 
pinions  to  be  borne  as  badges  of  rank,  we  believe  that 
no  reason  has,  as  yet,  been  assigned  with  certainty  for 
the  partial  distribution  among  aphis  tribes  of  the  organs  of 
flight,  which  do  not,  with  them,  as  with  other  inspcts,  serve 
as  a  distinction  either  of  age  or  sex.  A  cause,  indeed, 
which  if  true,  is  most  curious  and  interesting,  has  been 
assigned  for  this  difference  of  endowment  among  the  aphides. 
It  1^  been  supposed  to  depend  on  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  nourishment  within  their  reach;  those  which  in  this 
respect  are  well  provided  on  a  juicv  luxuriant  shoot,  being 
wingless ;  while  those  on  a  dry  and  sapless  branch  are  gifted 
with  pinions  to  waft  them  in  search  of  better  provender. 
Supposinfi;  this  idea  to  be  correct,  we  have  herein  another 
striking  mstance,  added  to  the  many,  of  providing  care 
in  that  Power  which  careth  for  all,  and  adapts  for  all 
the  means  to  the  exigence. 

"  If  we  examine,  now,  the  wingless  multitude — ^the  eanaille 
of  our  rose-bud — ^we  shall  find  that  the  individuate  which 
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comprise  it  hare  shorter  legs  and  flatter  bodies  tliaa  tiieir 
winged  superiors,  and  that  they  differ  exceedinglj  in  size  £rom 
one  another.  Por  the  most  part  their  colour  is  a  light  green, 
though  some  are  of  a  pale  red ;  but  however  else  the^  differ^ 
all,  both  winged  and  wingless,  are  furnished  with  one 
iremarkable  appendage  common  to  the  whole  aphis  tribe,  to 
whatever  plant  peculiar,  from  the  lordlv  oak  to  the  loidj 
briar.  This  is  the  transtellum,  trunk,  or  sucking.pipe, 
appended  beak-like  to  the  head,  and  which,  consiating  of 
a  tube  both  pointed  and  perforated,  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  piercing  the  leaf  and  sucking  its  juices. 

*^  The  pipes  of  these  our  little  ravagers  of  the  rose,  are 
but  as  beaklets  compared  with  those  of  their  brethren  of 
the  oak,  jet  they  form,  we  can  tell  you,  no  despicable 
instruments  of  destruction  employed  as  they  are  by 
thousands  in  simultaneous  and  incessant  labour.  And  this 
considered,  who  can  wonder  at  the  marvellous  and  unsightly 
changes,  the  spoil  and  havoc,  which  these  peaceful  armies 
carry  in  their  wake.  The  leaf,  whose  surface,  when  they 
take  it  in  possession,  resembles  a  smooth,  green  plain,  or, 
divided  by  intersecting  veins,  a  country  of  verdant  fields,  is 
presently  warped  and  converted  into  barren  hills  and  arid 
dales  by  i^e  extraction  of  its  fertilising  sap :  while  the  tender 
bud  and  vigorous  shoot,  though  differently  are  equally  dis- 
torted and  desiccated  by  their  operations. 

"Por  the  most  part,  these  msect  maurauders,  living  to 
eat  and  to  be  eaten,  seem  to  have  no  other  business,  no 
thought  or  care,  except  on  the  matter  of  supplies,  and  take 
no  trouble  to  conceal  their  ranks  from  the  observation 
of  their  numerous  enemies,  or  even  to  shelter  themselves 
from  the  stormy  wind  and  rain  which  sweep  them  off  by 
millions. 

**  But  to  this  general  rule  there  are  numerous  exeepti<HiB, 
and  a  familiar  instance  of  their  defensive  works  is  to  be 
met  with  on  every  aphis-blighted  currant  bush.  Take  one 
of  these  leaves  which  are  so  often  seen  bloated  by  raised 
blister  spots  of  brownish  red,  examine  their  answering 
concavities  beneath,  and  within  their  snug  recesses  you  wiS 
intrude  on  as  many  social  groups  of  aphides,  using  their 
pipes  in  each  separate  divan. 

^'Some  other  species,  common  on  poplar,  lime,  &c,  are 
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provided  with  places  of  aasemblj,  habitation  and  con- 
cealment of  a  far  more  comfortable  and  complete  description ; 
but  of  these  we  shall  have  more  to  say  by  and  bj,  when 
speaking  of  gall-insects.  *    *    * 

''  Most  of  us  hare  heard  of  honej-dew,  and  know,  probably, 
that  it  is  a  sweet,  clammy  substance,  found  on  the  leaves 
of  various  trees  and  plants,  especially  on  the  oak,  the  vine, 
the  hop,  and  the  honeysuckle.  As  to  the  real  nature  of  this 
sweet  poison  to  the  plants  opinions  differ.  Careful  observi^ 
tion  seems,  however,  to  have  pretty  clearly  ascertained 
that  this  honey-dew  (like  the  honey  of  bees,  of  vegetable 
origin),  is  extracted  with  the  sap  secreted,  and  then  thrown 
out  by  the  aphides  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  purity.  Besides 
the  profusion  of  sweets  which  they  scatter  around  them, 
like  sugar-plums  at  a  carnival,  they  always  keep  a  good 
supply  within  the  green  jars  of  their  bodies.  By  the  lavish 
distribution  of  their  saccharine  riches,  our  little  aphides 
make  for  themselves,  it  is  true,  a  few  interested  friends, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  owe  to  their  possession 
a  host  of  devouring  enemies. 

"  B^umur  designates  the  race  of  aphides  as  'the  very  com' 
sown  for  the  use  of  their  more  powerful  insect-brethren ; 
but  as  animate  creatures,  as  well  as  gregarious  green-leaf- 
grazers,  they  have  been  considered  with  more  propriety, 
as  the  ovea  and  the  hovet,  the  flocks  and  the  herds  of  those 
which  seem  permitted  to  hold  them  in  possession.  Foremost 
among  the  aphidophagi,  or  feeders  upon  aphides,  we  must 
rank  the  lady-bird.  Innocent  as  she  looks,  that  misnamed 
Vaehe  a  Dieu,  instead  of  grazing  innocently  on  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  loves  nothing  better  than  to  stuff  under  her 
scarlet  mantle  carcass  after  carcass  of  aphis  lamb  or  mutton. 
Even  before  she  puts  on  her  scarlet,  and  while  yet  in 
her  own  tender  vouth,  in  other  words  while  she  is  vet 
only  a  six-legged  grub,  she  fairly  fattens  on  aphides. 
Wherever  these  abound,  whether  in  hop'-ground,  in  bean- 
field,  or  in  rosery,  there  the  lady-birds  are  gathered  together, 
and  in  all  such  places  they  do  the  cultivator  more  good  by 
their  united  apatites  than  he  can  do  for  himself  by  all  hu 
precautions  agamst  'the  fly.'  Numerous  are  the  winged 
tribes  called  aphidivorous,  or  aphis-eating  flies,  and  among 
these  is  the  beautiful  gold-eyed,  lace-winged  fly,  which,  while 
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vet  in  its  crawling  minority,  roams  through  its  app_.^ 

leafy  fold  making  tremenaous  use  of  its  crooked  and  per- 
forated tusks,  first  to  slaughter  and  then  to  suck  in  l^e 
sweet  juices  of  its  victims  at  the  rate  of  two  in  a  minute. 
Of  less  ferocious  aspect  but  not  a  whit  less  insatiate  is  the 
green,  or  parti-coloiured  grub  of  a  bee-like  fly,  called  a 
syrphus,  of  which  many  varieties  are  common  in  gardens, 
darting  from  flower  to  flower,  or  hovering  hawk-like  over 
them.  Applied  closely  to  a  leaf  or  stalk  by  their  hinder 
extremities,  which  are  broad  and  flattish,  the  grubs  of  these 
syrphi  may,  in  June,  be  noticed  by  dozens,  on  the  search 
for  aphis-prey  by  which  they  are  usually  surrounded. 

'*  The  above  are  the  most  rapacious  of  those  comparatively 
bulky  devourers,  that,  to  the  extensive  benefit  of  vegetation 
and  of  man,  appropriate  aphis  flocks  by  wholesale ;  but 
the  aphis  individual,  atom  as  he  is,  is  by  no  means  so  insig- 
nificant as  to  escape  individual  attack.  Even  the  aplua 
is  great  enough  to  have  a  parasite.  One,  a  small  black 
ichneumon  fly,  pierces  the  little  spreen  body  of  the  unconscious 
sap-sucker,  and  deposits  therem  a  tiny  egg,  from  which 
springs  a  tiny  worm,  that  feasts  and  grows  to  maturity 
within  its  living  receptacle. 

"  When  the  egg  is  deposited  in  the  body  of  the  aphis,*' 
says  Kirby,  "the  body  of  the  victim  swells  and  becomes 
smooth  though  still  full  of  life.  Those,  thus  pricked,  separate 
themselves  from  their  companions,  and  take  their  station  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  After  some  days  the  grub  hatched 
from  the  enclosed  egg  pierces  the  body  of  the  aphis,  and 
attaches  the  margin  of  the  orifice  to  the  1^  by  silken  threads. 
Upon  this  the  aphis  dies,  becomes  white  and  resembles  a 
brilliant  bead  or  pearl.'*  Every  aphis-covered  rose-leaf  will 
furnish  instances  of  what  is  here  described. 

"  But  enough  of  aphis-enemies ;  now  for  the  friends.  "We 
have  hitherto  seen  our  flocks  of  the  leaf  appropriated  as 
sheep  for  the  slaughter,  but  those  to  whom  this  fad;,  however 
new,  will  appear  nothing  strange,  may  smile  incredulous 
on  being  told  that  as  '  milch  kine '  they  are  sometimes  kept, 
tended,  and  even  reared  by  insect  proprietors  for  the  sake  of 
the  sweet  milk — the  honey-dew— which  they  afford.  *  •  • 
This  patriarchal  practice  is  exercised  by  various  tribes  of 
economic  ants,  though  the  yellow  ant — JBk^rmica  ^/fara— has 
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been  termed  the  greatest  oow-keeper  of  them  all.  *  *  * 
Ants  and  aphides  are  held  together  by  some  bond  of  union. 
Thej  are  continuallj  seen  in  companj,  and  a  little  further 
scmtin J  presently  discovers  that  the  ants  are  followers  of 
the  aphides  for  what  they  can  get  out  of  them.  Last 
antamn,  the  stalks  of  an  elder  slmib  in  our  garden,  were 
absolutely  blackened  at  the  joints  by  elder-aphides,  and 
among  these  were  continually  to  be  seen  a  multitude  of  brown 
ants  demanding  and  receiving  their  supplies  of  honey-dew 
as  emitted  by  the  former. 

**  There  is  yet  another  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  the 
aphis  from  perhaps  every  other  creature  in  the  animal 
world, — a  physical  enigma  about  which  the  divers  into 
nature's  secrets  long  puzzled  their  heads  in  vain,  until  at 
last  a  clever,  patient  Frenchman,  M.  Trembley,  hit  upon 
what  is  considered  its  solution. 

**  Now,  when  you  see  in  spring  or  early  summer  a  group 
of  aphides,  a  group  of  leaves  covered  with  them,  or  even 
a  group  of  trees  which  they  have  made  their  own,  it  is 
certain  (at  least  we  can  answer  for  the  fact  on  good  authority), 
that  in  all  the  multitude  on  which  you  cast  your  eye,  you 
will  be  looking  on  none  but  aphides  (whether  winged  or 
wingless)  of  the  feminine  fi;ender.  Where  then  are  the 
lords  of  these  numerous  mdiesp  is  a  question  you  very 
naturally  ask.  Why,  they  are  not  in  existence  and  never 
have  been.  The  ladies  may  have  had  fathers,  they  have 
children  (to  be  seen  like  chickens  busy  with  their  bills 
around  them),  but  with  perfect  truth,  they  neither  have,  nor 
ever  have  had  husbands. 

"  Now,  suppose  all  the  elderly  matrons  presiding  over  this 
assembly  to  have  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh  of  aphides,  and 
that  you  are  looking  on  a  similar  company  composed  of  their 
immediate  descendants.  Still  presenting  the  same  remaiiE- 
able  deficiency,  if  deficiency  it  be,  of  masculine  members, 
this  assemblage  will  consist  entirely  of  the  daughters  and 
granddaughters  of  the  defunct ;  and  as  not  one  of  them, 
thoueh  each  in  her  turn  is  pretty  sure  to  become  a  mother,  can 
ever  boast  of  a  son,  so  it  goes  on,  even  to  the  tenth  generation. 

"  Suppose  lastly,  that  in  September  or  October,  you  £Ehll 
in  with  another  company  of  aphides,  regaling  on  an  autumn 
roee-branch.    If  so,  pluck  it,  and  let  us  scrutinise  together 
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the  assemblj  hj  wbicb  it  is  occupied ;  for  being  probably  tbe 
tenth  or  last  generation,  it  is  likely  to  contain,  at  length, 
some  of  the  lords  of  this  curious  creation.  Aj,  now  we 
have  them!  here,  amongst  the  green  petticoats  are  some 
individuals  distinguished  by  surtouts,  some  of  bright  yellow, 
some  of  orange,  some  of  sober-brown, — colours  worn  in 
accordance,  it  is  said,  with  their  youth,  middle,  or  adyanced 
a^.  All  these  Mercuries  wear  wings;  but  eyen  their 
pmions  assume  with  equal  propriety  a  corresponding  hue 
deepeniDg  firom  white  to  transparent  black,  according  to  the 
period  of  their  wearers'  standing.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"The  insect-race  is  celebrated  for  haying  numerous 
progenies,  but  these  are  far  superior  to  all  the  rest.  They  are 
no  fathers  of  ten  in  family,  nor  of  twenty,  nor  of  twenty 
times  twenty,  but  (marvel  of  multiplication !)  each  of  these 
sires  can  boast  of  being  the  actual  parent  of  te^i  generations, 
all,  save  the  last,  made  up  of  daughters !  You  who  doubt 
whether  this  be  true,  or  may  desire  to  know  how  it  has  been 
proyed,  we  refer  to  the  scientific  pages  of  Bonnet,  Trembley, 
Kichardson,  Kennie,  and  a  host  of  other  unimpeachable 
authorities." 

The  JSphemera  vul^ata,  or  may-fly,  is  literally  a  creature 
of  a  day.  Let  us  examine  our  cloud-dropt  insect  a  little 
minutely. — Look  at  these  four  unequal  wings,  with  nenrures 
so  delicately  articulate,  resembling  the  finest  lace,  the  meshes 
filled  by  yellowish  glassy  membrane,  and  freaked  with  dark 
brown  spots  or  squares.  On  the  narrow  chest  and  long  and 
flexible  body,  the  same  colours  are  harmoniously  disposed  in 
spots  and  nngs,  and  even  the  three  slender  filaments  which 
form  the  tail  are  ringed,  en  9wte^  with  black  and  yellow,  the 
whole  being  ooyered  with  a  natural  yanush.  flow  moely 
jointed  also,  and  finely  polished  are  the  six  tapering  legs,  of 
which  the  two  foremost  are  much  longer  than  the  others ; 
forming,  when  pkoed  together  and  stretched  forward,  a  sort 
of  counterpoise  in  flight  to  the  filaments  of  the  taiL  Beside 
the  large  compound  eyes,  which  occupy  a  great  portion  of 
the  head,  we  can  just  discern  without  a  magnifier,  and  clearly 
with  one,  three  shining  spots  disposed  in  a  triangle  close 
behind  them.  These  are  the  ocelli  or  simple  eyes,  common 
to  most  other  perfect  insects. 

All  this  external  beauty,  with  internal  organism  yet  more 
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ftdmirable,  is  intended  but  for  the  duration  and  uses  of  less 
than  a  single  day !  Fewer  organs  and  far  less  adornment 
might  seem,  in  our  contracted  judgment,  to  have  sufficed 
for  creatures  during  so  short  a  time  to  employ  the  former, 
and  to  have  the  latter,  in  most  cases  overlooked  at  least  by 
human  observers.  Occasionally  indeed,  as  we  are  now  doing, 
we  are  led  to  amuse  what  we  call  an  idle  hour,  by  bestowing 
a  Ettle  notice  on  the  more  fleeting  and  fnigile  works  of 
nature ;  and  then,  as  we  admire  the  elegance  of  form,  the 
exquisite  finish,  the  curious  adaptation  of  parts,  so  strikingly, 
if  not  pre-eminently,  observable  in  the  flower  or  the  insect 
of  a  day,  there  comes,  mingled  with  our  admiration,  a  feeling 
somewhat  akin  to  wondering  regret  that  so  much  pains 
should  have  been  bestowed  on  the  formation  of  an  object 
intended  to  exist  but  for  so  short  a  space.  "  It's  almost 
a  pity !  it's  scarcely  worth  while !  "  are  phrases  which  rising 
to  our  lips,  are  checked  only  by  the  monstrous  unfitness  of 
applying  them  to  the  works  of  an  Infinite  Being,  with  whom 
to  will  is  to  create,  and  to  whom  a  day  is  as' a  thousand  years 
— a  thousand  years  as  a  day. 

"  To  return  to  our  insect  of  a  day,  or  to  speak  with  more 
precision,  of  from  four  to  five  hours,  the  supposed  limit  of 
existence  with  those  amongst  the  ephemera  permitted  to 
reach  a  good  old  age.  These,  however,  form  probably  but 
a  minor  portion  of  their  countless  swarms,  liable  as  they  are 
to  continual  *  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; '  if,  indeed,  we 
may  regard  as  accidents  those  common  catastrophes  by  which, 
for  the  benefit  of  other  animals,  they  are  designed  to  perish. 
Their  dangers  and  disasters  are  thus  pathetically  enume- 
rated by  Swammerdam:  'Who,'  says  he,  'hath  so  great 
a  genius,  or  is  so  conversant  in  the  art  of  writing,  as  to  be 
able  to  describe,  with  a  due  sense,  the  trouble  and  misfortimes 
to  which  this  creature  is  subject  during  the  short  continu- 
ance of  its  flying  life.  For  my  part,  I  confess,  I  am  by  no 
means  able  to  execute  the  task ;  nor  did  I  know  whether 
nature  ever  produced  a  more  innocent  and  simple  little 
creature,  which  is,  nevertheless,  destined  to  undergo  so 
many  miseries  and  horrible  changes.  An  infinite  number 
are  destroyed  in  their  birth,  that  is  final  transformation,  by 
fish.  Clutius  acquits  no  species  of  fish  of  this  cruelty  except 
perch  and  pike.    On  land,  when  engaged  in  the  work  of 
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ehanging  their  skins,  tliej  are  barbarously  doYOured  by 
swallows  and  other  birds.  Escaped  this  peril,  when  they 
approach  for  a  second  time  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
sport  and  play,  they  are  again  likely  to  fall  a  prey  to  fish, 
which  drag  them  to  the  dark  bottom  and  devour  them,  llius 
though  most  innocent,  no  wild  beasts  can  be  pursued  with 
greater  cruelty.* " 

<<  The  coDscience  of  the  fly-fisher,*'  adds  the  interestmg 
author  of  '^  Episodes  of  Insect  Life,"  from  whom  the  above 
little  narrative  is  borrowed,  *'  will  suggest  another  misery 
more  acute,  perhaps,  and  prolonged  than  either  of  the 
above,  added  by  his  own  hanos  to  the  catalogue  of  the  poor 
may-fly*s  sad  calamities.** 

As  roses  and  all  sweet  flowers  abound  at  this  aeasoiiy 
so  also  are  butterflies  abundant. 


TO  A  BUTTERFLY. 

Stay  near  ma— do  not  take  thy  flight  i 

A  little  longer  stay  in  eight ! 

Much  convene  do  I  find  in  thee, 

Hietorian  of  my  infancy  I 

Float  near  me ;  do  not  yet  depart  I 

Dead  times  revive  in  thee : 

Thou  bring'st,  gay  creature  as  thou  art ! 

A  solemn  image  to  my  hearty 

My  &ther'8  fitmily. 

Oh !  pleasant,  pleasant  were  the  days 
The  time  when  in  our  childish  plays, 
My  sister  Emmeline  and  I 
Together  chased  the  butterfly  ! 
A  very  hunter  did  I  rush 
Upon  the  prey :  with  leaps  and  springs 
I  followed  on  fh>m  brake  to  bush  i 
But  she,  God  love  her  t  feared  to  brush 
The  dust  from  oif  its  wings. 

WOBDBWOBIB. 

«  Thoughts  on  butterflies,*'  says  the  graceful  autho?  of 
*'  Episodes  of  Insect  Life,**  "  always  bring  with  them  thoughts 
on  flowers.*'  Under  this  more  combined  aspect,  thej  are 
both  so  doubly  pleasant  to  look  upon,  that  we  must  trace 
here  a  few  of  their  corresponding  features. 

^  Elowers  seem,  as  it  were,  to  impart  a  portion  of  their 
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own  characteriBtics  to  all  things  that  frequent  thorn.  This 
is  peculiarly  exemplified  in  the  butterfly,  which  must  be 
re^urded,  par  excellence^  as  the  insect  of  flowers,  and  a 
flower-like  insect,  gay  and  innocent,  made  afber  a  floral 
pattern,  and  coloured  after  floral  hues.  But  CTen  with  the 
uuect  families,  which  are  usually  dark  and  repulsive,  that, 
for  instance,  of  cock-roaches,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
black  or  brown ;  the  few  species  which  resort  to  flowers  are 
faily  coloured.  What  a  contrast  also  between  the  dark, 
loathsome,  in-door  spider,  and  their  prettily-painted,  green 
and  red,  and  white  and  yellow  brethren  of  the  field  and 
garden,  which  seek  their  prey  amoug  the  flowers;  while, 
more  striking  still,  is  the  di£&rence  between  the  wingless, 
disgusting  pl^ue  of  cities,  and  the  elegantly  formed,  brightly 
coloured,  winged  hues,  which  are  common  frequenters  of 
the  parterre.  Whether  this  be  imputed  to  the  effect  of 
light,  or  assigned  poetically  to  the  breathing  influence  of  a 
flowery  .atmosphere,  and  tne  tendency  of  all  things  to  pro- 
duce their  similitudes,  there  lies  beneath  the  natural  fact  a 
moral  analogy  of  application  to  ourselves. 

Let  us  quote  to  this  effect,  from  the  herbal  of  a  quaint 
old  writer,  G^rarde,  on  the  influence  of  flowers :  "  Through 
1  .eir  beauty  and  variety  of  colour  and  exquisite  form,  they 
ao  bring  to  a  liberal  and  gentle  mind  the  remembrance  of 
honesty,  comeliness,  and  lul  kinds  of  virtues ;  for  it  would 
be  an  unseemly  thing  (as  a  certain  wise  man  saith)  for  him 
that  doth  look  upon  and  handle  fair  and  beautiful  things, 
^nd  who  fr^uenteth  and  is  conversant  in  fair  and  beautii*ul 
places,  to  have  his  mind  not  fair  also." 

However  few  may  thus  read  their  moral,  and  open  their 
hearts  for  the  reception  of  its  sweetness,  we  might  almost 
p'*y  that  all  but  me-haters  love  flowers ;  and  for  the  same 
ruasons,  nearly  all,  though  haters  of  insects  in  general,  love 
butterflies.  We  abnost,  indeed,  seem  to  look  upon  them 
as  animated  members  of  the  floral  kingdom,  and  regard 
them  much  in  like  manner  according  to  the  progressive 
stii^es  of  our  lives.  In  childhood  we  long  for  and  pursue 
them ;  in  youth  we  poetise  them ;  in  manhood  scarcely  heed 
them ;  in  age  begin  to  find  in  them,  perhaps,  alas !  for  the 
first  time,  sermons  of  warning  and  emblems  of  hope.  The 
following,  with  other  beautiful  lines  from  an  American  poet. 
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were  written  upon  flowers,  but  with  the  substitution  of 
only  a  single  word,  do  they  not  apply  precisely  unto  butter- 
flies, which,  like  them,  are  wont  to-^ 

Expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wings, 
Teaching  us  by  most  persuasive  reasons 
How  akin  ihey  are  to  human  things. 

And  with  child-like  credulous  affection 
We  behold  those  tender  wings  expand, 

Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection, 
Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land. 

But  it  is  not  a  mere  poetic,  much  less  a  fanciful,  analogy 
which  links  the  butterfly  by  a  thousand  golden  chains  witn 
the  loveliest  productions  of  the  Tee^etable  world.  The  leaf 
and  the  caterpiUar,  the  flower  and  the  butterfly,  seem,  as 
it  has  been  said,  made  for  each  other;  though  we  must 
certainly  admit  thaC  the  plant  would,  to  aQ  appearance,  do 
much  better  without  the  insect,  than  the  insect  without  the 
plant,  which  furnishes  the  caterpillar  with  sustenance,  and 
the  butterfly  with  a  Telvet  cushion  for  repose,  or  a  nectared 
cup  for  refreshment. 

Independently  of  this  bond  of  use  (more  mutual  perhaps 
than  we  are  at  present  able  to  discern),  there  has  been 
traced  by  naturalists  an  intimate  analogy  of  states  and 
developments  between  the  lepidopterous  insect  and  the 
perfect  vegetable.  The  caterpillar,  disclosed  from  the  egg, 
encases  in  its  various  skins  the  gradually  expanding  form  of 
the  future  butterfly ;  as  the  plcmt,  burst  m)m  the  seed  or 
bulb,  encloses  in  its  successive  integuments  of  root,  stalk, 
and  floral  leaves,  the  flower  and  fruit  in  process  of  formation. 
The  chrysalis,  that  shroud  or  cover,  winch  at  once  protects 
and  imprisons  the  winged  creature  it  encloses,  mids  its 
correspondence  in  the  defensive  calyx  which  enwraps  the 
delicate  corolla.  Both  burst  from  their  envelopes  in  perfect 
form — the  insect  to  die,  the  flower  to  fade,  soon  after  having 
prorided  for  the  continuance  of  their  kind. 

In  the  habits,  no  less  than  in  the  structure  of  the  butter- 
fly and  the  flower,  there  is  observable  no  slight  degree  of 
correspondence.  In  the  gloom  of  night  or  of  cloudj 
weather,  the  insect  folds  its  wings,  the  flower  its  wing-like 
petals;  and  as  flowers  love  to  tunr  towards  the  sun,  so 
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l)utterflie8  open  their  pinions  to  receive  his  welcome  rays ; 
sometimes  altematelj  closing  them  in  fan-like  motion,  to 
temper  probably  his  too  ardent  beams.  Sometimes,  with 
the  devoted  worship  of  the  sun-flower,  a  butterfly  will  foUow 
the  God  of  Day  in  his  ascension  and  decline.  Our  purple 
emperor  mounts  from  his  leafy  throne,  the  top  of  an  oak  or 
elm  tree,  to  a  height  invisible,  and  highest  under  a  noonday 
sun ;  then  redescending,  lowers  his  flight  with  the  setting 
luminary. 

As  the  blowing  of  flowers  can  be  forced  or  retarded  by 
artificial  heat  or  cold,  so  it  has  been  found  with  the  emerge- 
ment  of  butterflies.  Beaumur  made  many  successful 
experiments  by  aid  of  hot-houses,  and  hens  upon  various 
chiysalises,  from  which  he  caused  the  premature  evolvement 
of  the  perfect  insect,  and  proposed  the  employment  of  the 
same  means  on  a  large  scale,  to  cause  summer  flowers  and 
summer  flutterers  to  appear  together  in  the  midst  of  winter. 

Darwin  had  a  pretty  fancy,  that  butterflies  usually 
resemble  the  flowers  they  are  most  accustomed  to  frequent ; 
and  whether  this  is  true  or  not  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  a 
very  large  proportion  of  white  and  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
visited  perhaps  most  frequently  by  an  eoually  large  propor- 
tion of  white  and  yellowish  butterflies.  The  greater  number 
of  blue  butterflies  are  certainly  accustomed  to  frequent  the 
bhie  flowers  most  abounding  in  chalky  soils ;  and  the  rich 
tone  of  colouring  in  our  autumn  flowers  harmonises  well 
with  that  of  autumn  butterflies.  But  whether  they  be  or 
be  not  dyed  usually  after  the  colours  of  their  favourite 
blossoms,  it  seems  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  butterfly 
form  and  it-s  fluttering  habiliments  are  always  fashioned 
after  the  floral  pattern,  as  it  prevails  in  the  papilionaceous 
fiunilies  of  the  vegetable  world. 

This  also  appears  a  striking  fact  as  regards  the  colouring 
of  the  butterfly,  that  it  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  which 
regulate  the  colour  of  the  flowers  in  their  respective  seasons. 
In  spring  sofl  and  tender,  of  a  delicate  hue,  giving  the  idea 
of  youthfulness  and  grace;  in  summer  acquirmg  more 
variety  and  depth  of  colour,  like  the  flowers  of  the  summer 
field  and  garden ;  and  in  autunm  presenting  intensity  and 
richness,  in  wonderful  accordance  with  the  oranges,  deep 
puipleS|  crimsons^  and  rich  blues  of  the  autumnal  flowers." 
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THE  AKTIQUARIAN  MONTH. 

"  There  can.  be  no  doubt  wbaffcerer,"  sars  Mr.  Soane,  in 
his  inBtructive  work,  the  "  Book  of  the  Months,"  to  which 
we  have  already  been  miich  indebted,  "  that  the  English  name 
of  this  month  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Junius,  though  in 
regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  latter  the  opinionfl  of  the 
classic  writers  ate  exceedingly  various  and  contradictory. 
MacrobiuB  tells  us  that  it  was  so  named  either  from 
Juniores,  the  younger  part  of  the  Romans,  to  whom 
Itomulus  assigned  the  defence  of  the  city,  or  from  the  old 
word  JunoniuB ;  or  from  Junius  Brutus,  because  in  this 
month  TarquiniuB  being  driven  from  the  city,  he  in  pur- 
suance of  his  vow  dedicated  a  temple  upon  Mount  CaBliuB  to 
Cama,  the  Goddess  of  the  Sin^  (Cardinis),  who,  according 
to  Ovid,  by  her  power  opens  or  shuts  all  things. 

"  Amongst  our  Saxon  ancestors  this  month  had  various 
Hatnes,  and  all  of  them  much  more  appropriate  than  the  one  we 
have  borrowed,  and  retained,  from  tlie  BomanB.  It  was  called 
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Weydmonatliy  from  tbe  German  weiden^  to  pasture ;  Mede- 
monath;  Midsumormonath ;  BraeekmoDath,  or  Brachmo* 
nat,  Le.  breaking  the  soil,  from  the  Saxon  hrwcan; 
Solstitialis ;  Woedmoneth,  i.  e.  weed-month ;  and  Lida-erva. 

''Midtummer  Eve,  the  Ti^l  of  Saimi  John  the  B^tui'e 
Dmf. — Jwne  23.  Properly  speaking,  Midsnmmer  Day 
denotes  the  time  of  the  summer  soktice,  and  is  not,  as 
many  from  its  name  have  supposed,  connected  at  all  ^th 
the  idea  of  middle^  though  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  assign 
anything  like  a  rational  derivation  to  the  word  mid.  In  old 
English,  as  in  the  German  mit,  from  which  it  may  have  been 
derived,  mid  signified  with,  and  adopting  Home  Tooke*s 
mode  of  viewing  the  prepositions,  it  had  possibly  some 
relation  to  commencement.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Midsummer 
Day  is  now  generally  understood  to  imply  the  twenty-fourth, 
this  change  having  arisen  from  tbe  errors  and  improvements 
in  the  calendar,  though,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  all  the 
ceremonies,  appropriated  to  it  by  the  Catholics,  are  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  the  old  Pagan  mode  of  oelebrating  tha 
return  of  summer. 

*^  On  the  eve  of  Saint  John  it  was  customaiy,  among  otherr 
observances,  to  light  large  bonfires,  which  at  one  time  were 
chiefly  made  of  bones  and  other  impurities,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Catholic  writers  on  the  subject.  With  them  indeed 
these  bonfires  had  an  especial  meaning,  or  perhaps  I  should 
rather  say  th^  endeavoured  to  make  of  the  custom  a 
Christian  ^rpe  and  symbol,  in  order  to  conceal  its  Pagan 
oiigin.  Por  the  existence  of  it  we  have  authorities 
innumerable.  To  quote  from  one  only:  Durandus  hae 
recorded,  that  men  and  boys  collect  bones  and  other  im- 
purities, which  they  bum,  and  also  carry  about  burning 
torches.  But  it  is  in  the  reasons  assigned  for  l^se  obser- 
vances that  we  are  most  called  upon  to  admire  the 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  author's  inventive  powers,  and 
his  determinatioin  at  any  price  to  convert  Paganism  into 
Chriatianity.  Thus  he  supposes  that  these  bonfires  might 
be  lighted  to  drive  away  the  dragons,  who  at  this  time  of 
the  year  are  fiying  about  in  swarms,  and  who  might  else 
drop  their  spawn  into  the  rivers  to  the  great  detriment  of 
water-drinkers  and  the  poisoning  of  the  air  in  general — or 
it  ini^t  be  that  such  eonfiagrations  were  intended  as  a 
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memorial  that  the  heathens  burnt  the  bonea  of  Saini  John 
at  Sebaste-^or  it  might  signify  that  on  the  coming  of  the 
new  law,  the  old  should  cease.  Then  again  the  torches  are 
borne  about  to  signify  that  John  was  a  burning  light 
himself,  and  the  preserver  of  the  light  that  was  to  illuminate 
all — a  mode  of  argument  that  is  absolutely  unanswerable. 

'*  The  notion  of  lighting  fires  to  keep  off  the  dragons  bears, 
or  seems  to  bear,  a  striking  analogy  to  the  old  solstitial 
creed,  as  typified  by  Hercules  slaying  the  dragons.  This 
matter  has  been  weU  explained  by  Gebelin.  The  solstices 
were  called  the  head  and  tail  of  the  dragon,  and  the  caduceus 
of  Mercury  is  composed  of  two  dragons  strangled  at  the 
middle,  the  one  male,  the  other  female ;  the  point  of  union 
was  called  Hercules,  and  Mercury  was  the  inventor  of 
astronomy.  The  strangling  of  the  two  dragons  then  by 
Hercules  is  an  allegory  relative  to  the  caduceus,  or  the 
subject  represented  by  it,  and  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  year  of  the  agriculturist,  of  which  it  makes  the  com- 
mencement. Kow  if  we  adopt  this  ingenious  solution  of 
the  classic  allegory,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  connection 
between  the  old  and  the  more  modem  superstition.  The 
dragons  of  Hercules  were  but  types  of  the  solstices,  and  the 
dragons  of  popery,  borrowed  i^om  the  same  fable,  are  but 
emblems  of  the  same  thing.  The  fires,  of  course,  were 
intended,  as  Qebelin  well  observes,  to  express  the  joy  of  the 
people  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  for  June  in  the 
early  times  was  considered  to  be  its  commencement.  But 
I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  the  custom  which  prevailed  of 
dancing  about  the  fires  and  leaping  over  them  was  in  early 
times  the  result  of  joy,  or  merely  to  show  agility.  Still  lesa 
can  I  agree  with  Moresin,  that  this  custom  is  a  relic  of  the 
ordeal,  according  to  which  he  who  passed  safely  through  the 
fiames  was  held  to  be  innocent;  for  the  bonfires  are  a 
much  more  ancient  observance  than  the  ordeal.  It  is,  I 
should  rather  imagine,  a  religious  rite  of  very  remote  origin, 
such  as  I  have  already  spoken  of  under  the  month  of  May, 
and  I  need  now  only  add  that  a  similar  custom  prevailed  in 
the  Cerealia,  and  it  is  also  mentioned  in  Ovid's  'Fasti*  aa 
being  of  the  superstitious  ceremonies  used  in  the  JPaliUa^ 
or  feasts  of  Pales,  the  presiding  goddess  of  gardens. 

"  These  bonfires,  however  they  may  have  originated,  have 
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been  common  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Eve  at  all  times 
and  in  all  countries.  They  blazed  equally  in  India  and 
Egypt,  in  the  north  and  amongst  the  Druids,  from  the  last 
of  whom  the  custom  was  in  all  probability  more  imme- 
diately derived  to  us.  In  ComwiQl  the  day  was  anciently 
called  Ooluatiy  a  word,  as  Borlase  tells  us,  expressive  both 
of  li^ht  and  jay,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  west  they  had 
the  name  of  Blessing  Fire9^  a  tolerably  plain  hint  of  their 
religious  origin.  That  this  has  at  all  times  been  the  notion 
of  the  Christian  world  is  plain  from  the  interdictions  of  the 
Boman  Catholics  and  the  comments  of  the  more  rigid 
dissenters.  Prynne,  in  his  '  HistriomastLi:'  (p.  585), 
quotes  the  sixty-fifth  canon  of  the  sixth  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople, wherein  we  read,  '  Those  bonfires  that  are  kindled 
by  certaine  people  on  New  Moones  before  their  shops 
and  houses,  over  which  ajso  they  use  ridiculously  and 
foolishly  to  leape,  by  a  certaine  antient  custome,  we  com- 
mand them  from  henceforth  to  cease.  Whoever  therefore 
shall  doe  any  such  thing,  if  he  be  a  clergyman,  let  him  be 
deposed ;  if  a  layman,  let  him  be  excommunicated.  For  in 
the  fourth  Booke  of  the  Kings  it  is  thus  written :  "  And 
Manasses  built  an  altar  to  all  the  hoast  of  heaven,  in  the 
two  courts  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  made  his  children  to 
passe  through  the  fire,  &c.,  and  walked  in  it  that  he  might 
doe  evill  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  to  provoke  him  to  wrath." ' 
*In  the  months  of  June  and  July,'  says  Stow,  'on  the 
-vigils  of  festival  days,  and  on  the  same  festival  days  in  the 
eyenings  after  the  sun  setting,  there  were  usually  made 
bonfires  in  the  streets,  every  man  bestowing  wood  or 
labour  towards  them ;  the  wealthier  sort  also,  before  their 
doors  near  to  the  said' bonfires,  would  set  out  tables  on  the 
vigils,  furnished  with  sweet  bread  and  good  drink,  and  on 
the  festival  days  with  meats  and  drinks  plentifully,  where- 
irnto  they  would  invite  their  neighbours  and  passengers  also 
to  sit  and  be  meny  with  them  in  great  famiuarity,  praising 
God  for  his  benefits  bestowed  on  them.  These  were  called 
bonfires' — (another  derivation  of  the  word !)  *  as  well  of 
good  amity  amongst  neighbours  that,  being  before  at  con- 
troversy, were  there  by  the  labour  of  others  reconciled  and 
made  of  bitter  enemies  loving  friends ;  and  also  for  the 
virtue  that  a  great  fire  hath  to  purge  the  infection  of  the 
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air.  On  the  vigil  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  on  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  the  Apostlee,  everj  man  a  door  being  shadowed 
with  green  birch,  long  fennel,  St.  John's  wort^  orpin,  white 
lilies,  and  such  like,  garnished  upon  with*  garianda  of 
beautiful  flowers,  had  aUo  lantips  of  glass,  with  oil  burning 
in  them  all  the  night ;  some  hung  out  branches  of  iron 
curiously  wrought,  containing  hundreds  of  hunps  alight  at 
once,  which  made  a  goodlj  show,  namdj,  in  New  Fiah 
Street,  Thames  Street,  &c.' 

**  This  pleasing  picture  is  in  a  great  measure  confirmed  bjr 
other  writers,  and  even  by  (me,  who  speaks  of  the  custom 
6nlj  incidentally,  and  in  illustration  of  nis  doctrines.  '  Seie 
to  me,'  says  Bishop  Pecock,  'good  sire,  and  anawere 
hereto;  whanne  men  of  the  cuntree  uplond  brin^n  into 
Loudoun  in  Mydsomer-eve  braunchis  of  trees  fro  Bischopia- 
wode,  and  flouris  for  the  feeld,  and  bitaken  tho  to  citesmna 
of  Londoun,  for  to  therwith  araie  her  housis,  achulen  men 
of  Londoun  receyving  and  taking  the  braunchis  and  flooHs, 
seie  and  holde,  that  the  braunchis  grewen  out  of  the  cartis, 
which  broughten  hem  to  Londoun,  and  that  the  cartis,  or 
the  hondis  of  the  bringers  w^ren  groundis  and  fundamentis 
of  the  braunchis  and  flouris  P  Goddis  forbade  so  litel  witt 
be  in  her  hedis.  Certes  though  Crist  and  his  apoatlia 
weren  now  Ijvyng  in  Londoun,  and  wolde  bnnge,  so  aa  is 
now  seid,  brauni£is  fro  Bischopis-wode,  and  flouris  fro  the 
feelde  into  Londoun,  and  wolden  hem  deljvere  to  men,  that 
thei  make  therwith  her  housis  gaj  into  remembrance  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  this  that  was  prophecied  of 
him,  that  manye  schulden  joie  in  hia  burthe,'  &g, 

**  Hutchinson,  also,  in  his  history  of  NorthAmptonshire, 
shows  that  the  day  was  celebrated  with  kindred  festivities,  aa 
indeed  it  no  doubt  was  through  the  whole  island.  Hia 
words  are, '  another  custom  used  on  this  day,  is  to  dress 
out  stools  with  a  cushion  of  flowera.  A  lair  of  claj  is 
pkced  on  the  stool,  and  therein  is  stuck  with  great  regu- 
larity an  arranc^ement  of  ail  kinds  of  flowers  so  close  aa  to 
form  a  beautiful  cushion ;  these  are  exhibited  at  the  doora 
of  houses  in  the  villages,  and  at  the  ends  of  sireata  and 
cross  lanes  of  larger  towns,  where  the  attendainitB  beg  money 

•  ie.  gwlaadi  of  vfitk  or  vilUm^  npoo  whioh  die  SowaEa  was  wmthod. 
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£N>m  passeDgen,  te  enable  them  to  haye  aaa  eTening  &ut 
and  dAocing.  This  custom  is  evidentl j  deriTed  from  the 
Imdi  OompitaUi  of  the  Bomans ;  this  i^Dellation  was  taken 
from  the  CompUa^  or  cross  lanes,  wh»^  tkey  were  iaslituted 
and  celebrated  bj  the  multitude  assembled  before  the 
buflding  of  Bome.  Seryius  Tullius  reyiyed  this  festiyal 
after  it  had  been  neglected  for  many  years.  It  was  the 
feast  of  the  Lares  <x  household  gods,  who  presided  as  well 
oyer  houses  as  stsreets.  This  mode  of  adomixi^  the  seat  or 
couch  of  the  Lares  was  beautiful,  and  the  idea  of  their 
reposing  on  aromatic  flowers  and  beds  of  roses  was  excellent. 
The  chief  part  of  the  ceremonies  and  solemnities  of  this 
feast  used  by  the  Bomans,  as  we  are  told  bj  the  poets  and 
bistorians,  was  exhibiting  the  household  gods,  crowning 
and  adorning  them  with  chaplets  and  garlimds  of  flowers, 
and  offering  sacrifices  up  and  down  the  streets.  Suetonius 
tells  us  tlmt  Augustus  ordered  the  Lares  to  be  crowned 
twice  a  year.  We  are  not  told  that  there  was  any  custom 
aiDong  the  Bomans  of  strangers  or  passengers  oflering  gifts. 
Oiur  mod^n  usage  of  all  these  old  customs  terminateiB  in 
seeking  to  gain  money  for  a  merry  night.' 

"  Before  quitting  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  haye  yet  a  few 
words  to  add  in  regard  to  botifiref.  This  term  has  been 
d^yed  b^  some  from  the  circumstance  of  the  flres  having 
been  originally  made  of  bones.  Thus,  Fuller  says,  '  Some 
deduce  it  from  fires  made  of  bones  relating  it  to  the  bmning 
of  martyrs,  first  fashionaUe  in  England  in  the  reign  or 
King  Henry  the  Pourth.  But  others  derive  the  word 
(more  truly  in  my  mind)  from  boan„  that  is,  ^ood,  and  fires ; 
whether  ^ood  be  taken  for  merty  and  chemrfiily  such  fires 
being  always  made  on  welcome  occasions.'  It  is  hard  to 
say  which  of  the  divine's  derivations  is  the  most  absurd. 
The  more  probable  exulaaation  seems  to  be  that  of 
Dr.  Hiekes,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  Lye  in  the 
'Btymologieoii'  of  J  wins — namely,  that  it  was  derived 
from  the  Ang^o-Saxon — hdfyr^  a  burning  pile, — b;^  the 
ehange  of  a  sbgle  letter  only — hial  in  the  Lkbmdic  signifying 
a  oonflagration. 

''  It  appeaiw,  too,  among  other  ceremonies,  that  on  these 
oecasions  a  wheel  covered  with  lighted  siaaw  was  taken  to 
the  top  of  a  hitt  and  roUed  down,  whidi  we  may  jnesume 
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was  originallj  intended  to  87mt)olise  the  approaching 
descent  of  the  sun,  then  in  its  highest  place  in  the  zodiac. 
But  as  the  early  idea  faded  awaj  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  an  idle  superstition  took  the  nlace  of  a  beaii-^ 
tiful  symbol,  and  people  fancied  all  their  ill-luck  rolled  away 
with  the  wheel.  The  church,  too,  had  its  own  yersion  of 
the  matter,  and  one  not  a  jot  more  rational  than  the 
popular  belief,  the  wheels  according  to  the  priests  signifying 
that  the  fame  of  St.  John,  who  had  been  falsely  supposed  to 
be  Christ,  diminished  on  the  appearance  of  the  latter,  iust 
as  the  sun  was  then  beginning  to  descend  from  the  highest 
point  of  the  zodiac. 

**  The  bonfires  were  only  one  feature  in  the  festivities  of 
this  season,  though  I  have  ^ven  them  precedence  because 
in  their  yery  nature  they  point  out  the  pagan  origin  of  the 
whole.  A  yet  more  striking  part  of  the  Midsummer 
pageant  was  the  array  and  marching  of  the  cilr  watch,  as 
we  find  it  described  by  ;Stow.  '  Then  had  ye  besides  the 
standing  watches  all  in  bright  harness,  in  eyery  ward  and 
street  of  this  city  and  suburbs,  a  marching  watch  that 
passed  through  the  principal  streets  thereof.  The  whole 
way  for  this  marching  watch  extendeth  to  three  thousand 
two  hundred  tailor's  yards  of  assize;  for  the  furniture 
whereof  with  lights  there  were  appointed  seyen  hundred 
cressets,  fiye  hundred  of  them  being  found  by  the  companies, 
the  other  two  hundred  by  the  chamber  of  London.  ^Besides 
the  which  lights  every  constable  in  London,  in  number 
more  than  two  hundred  and  forty,  had  his  cresset;  the 
charge  of  every  cresset  was  in  light  two  shillings  and  fouiv 
pence ;  and  every  cresset  had  two  men,  one  to  bear  or  hold 
it,  another  to  bear  a  bag  with  light,  and  to  serve  it,  so  that 
the  poor  men  pertaining  to  the  cressets,  taking  wages,  besides 
that  every  one  had  a  straw  hat,  with  a  badge  painted,  and 
his  breakfast  in  the  morning,  amounted  in  number  to 
almost  two  thousand.  The  marching  watch  contained  in 
number  about  two  thousand  men,  part  of  them  being  old 
soldiers  of  skiU,  to  be  captains,  lieutenants,  Serjeants, 
corporals,  &c.,  wiflers,  drummers,  and  fifes,  standard  and 
ensi^  bearers,  sword-players,  trumpeters  on  horseback, 
demilances  on  great  horses,  gunners  with  hand-euns,  or 
half  hakes,  archers  in  coats  of  white  fustdon,  signed  on  the 
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breast  and  back  with  the  arms  of  the  citj,  their  bows  bent 
in  their  hands,  with  sheares  of  arrows  by  their  sides,  pike- 
men  in  bright  -corselets,  burgonets,  Ac,,  halberds,  the  like 
bilmen  in  almaine  rivets  and  apemes  of  maile  in  great 
number;  there  were  also  divers  pageants,  morris-dancers^ 
constables,  the  one  half,  which  was  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
on  St.  John's  Eve,  the  other  half  on  St.  Peter's  Eve,  in 
bright  harness,  some  overgilt,  and  every  one  a  jomet  of 
scarlet  thereupon  and  a  chain  of  ^Id,  his  henchman 
following  him,  his  minstrels  before  him,  and  his  cresset 
light  passing  by  him,  the  waits  of  the  city,  the  mayor's 
officers  for  his  guard  before,  all  in  a  livery  of  worsted  or 
say  jackets  parlr-coloured,  the  mayor  himself  well-mounted 
on  horseback,  the  sword-bearer  before  him  in  fair  armour, 
well  mounted  also,  the  mayor's  footmen  and  the  like  torch- 
bearers  about  him,  henchmen  twain  upon  great  stirring 
horses  following  him.  The  sheriffs'  watches  come  one  after 
the  other  in  like  order,  but  not  so  large  in  number  as  the 
mayor's ;  for  where  the  mayor  had,  besides  his  pant,  three 
pageants,  each  of  the  sheriffs  had,  besides  their  aianta,  but 
two  pageants,  each  their  morris-dance  and  one  henchman, 
their  officers  in  jackets  of  worsted  or  say  party-coloured, 
differing  from  the  mayor's,  and  each  from  other,  but  having 
harnessed  men  a  great  many,  &c.  This  Midsummer  Watch 
was  thus  accustomed  yearly,  time  out  of  mind,  until  the 
year  1539,  the  81st  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  which  jrear  on  the 
8th  of  May  a  great  muster  was  made  by  the  citizens  at  the 
Mile's  end,  all  in  bright  armour,  with  coats  of  white  silk,  or 
doth  and  chains  of  gold,  in  three  great  battles,  to  the 
number  of  fifteen  thousand,  which  passed  through  London 
to  Westminster,  and  so  through  the  Sanctuary,  and  round 
about  the  park  of  St.  James,  and  returned  home  through 
Old-borne.  King  Henry  then  considering  the  great  charges 
of  the  citizens,'  (jealous  rather  of  so  large  an  armed  force), 
'for  the  furniture  of  this  unusual  muster  forbad  the 
marching  watch  provided  for  at  Midsxunmer  for  that  year, 
which  being  once  laid  down  vnis  not  raised  again  till  the 
year  1548,  the  2nd  of  Edward  YI.,  Sir  John  Gresham,  then 
being  mayor,  who  caused  the  marching  watch,  both  on  the 
Ere  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle, 
to  be  revived  and  set  forth  in  as  comely  order  as  it  hath 
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been  aocnBtozned,  which  watch  was  also  beautified  by  the 
number  of  more  than  three  hundred  demilances  and  Ugbt 
horsemen  prepamd  bj  the  citizens  to  be  sent  into  Seotkiid 
for  the  rescue  of  the  town  of  Haddington,  and  others  ktpt 
by  the  Englishmen.' 

''  St.  John's  Eve  and  Day,  as  the  shadowy  relics  oi  a  PagaA 
festival,  were  naturally  connected  with  a  multitude  of 
superstitious  observances.  Thus  the  rain,  if  it  should  UXL 
on  this  day  is  particularly  injurious  to  nuts,  a  fact  which  is 
allowed  by  that  arch-protestant,  Hominian,  who  e¥e8i 
attetnpts  to  assign  a  cause  for  it,  though  he  has  the  gnoe 
to  say  he  has  heard  some  maintain  the  opinion  to  be  vain 
and  superstitious.  It  was  a  famous  time  too  for  charms 
and  divmataons,  which  appear  to  have  been  of  various  kinds^ 
Not  the  least  singular  of  these  was  the  drawing  oi  lots, 
which  we  find  mentioned  with  much  otiier  curious  mAtter 
in  the  scholiasts  on  the  sixth  TruUan  council-^' The 
demoniacal  mystery  of  fires  and  drawing  lots  prevailed  till 
the  time  of  the  most  holy  patriarch  Michael,  who  was  the 
prince  of  philosophers  in  this  queen  of  cities,  and  in  this 
manner.  On  the  23rd  evening  of  the  month  of  June^  men 
and  women  assembled  (m  the  sea-shore  and  in  c^iain 
houses,  and  adorned  some  first-bom  maiden  like  a  brides 
After  they  had  feasted,  and  leaped  and  danced  in  Baodba- 
n^ian  fietshion,  and  had  shouted  as  was  their  w<mt  on 
holidays,  they  ]^ured  sea-water  into  a  narrow-necked  Teasel, 
and  flun^  into  it  some  articles  belonging  to  each  of  them ; 
then,  as  if  the  maiden  had  received  from  Satan  the  facully 
of  predicting  future  events,  they  would  interrogate  her  in 
loud  voice  as  to  their  good  or  evil  fortunes ;  hereupon  she 
would  draw  out  any  of  the  things  thrown  into  the  vessel, 
which  the  foolish  owner  receiving  imagined  he  was  wnr 
more  certain  as  to  the  good  or  evil  that  would  happen  te 
him.' 

**  Another  superstition  of  the  day  may  be  deduced  from 
the  following  tale  told  by  Bovet,  with  all  the  simple  earnest 
ness  of  Defoe  in  his  nsRative  of  Mrs.  Veal's  ghost.  ^  At 
South  Petherton,  in  the  county  of  Sonienel^  lives  a  gentia* 
woman  (very  well  known  to  all  the  neighboujtng  gepatry) 
whom  I  caanot  mention  without  an  honounble  respect 
having  often  had  the  haziness  to  have  been  entertained 
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wiih  most  obliging  respect  both  bj  tbe  ?irtaoiia  motber  and 
her  congenerous  iwue.  It  was  on  Midsummer  day,  in  the 
jear  1680, 1  happened  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  worthy  family, 
and  finding  the  lady  and  her  daughters  at  home,  after 
passing  common  civilities,  the  eldest  of  the  daughters  (who 
IS  a  yery  ingenious  and  accomplisht  lady,)  imormed  me 
that  there  had  been  the  strangest  thing  done  in  their  family 
the  preceding  night  that  ever  was  heard  on,  for  their 
servant  maids  had  raised  the  devil,  &c.y  and  so  went  on  to 
give  a  thorow  relation  of  what  you  will  hear  by  and  by ; 
aolj  I  think  it  best  to  let  the  maids  themselves  tell  the  story ; 
which,  after  the  old  lady  had  called  them  into  the  room,  they 
did  i^ter  this  manner : — 

<«  ( «  ^^  ^^  i^gQ  ^1^  divers  times,  that  if  we  fasted  on 
Midsummer  Eve,  and  then  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  laid  a 
doth  on  the  table,  with  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  cup  of  the 
beet  beer,  setting  ourselves  down  as  if  we  were  going  to 
eat,  and  leaving  the  door  of  the  room  open,  we  should  see 
the  persons,  whom  we  should  afterwards  marry,  come  into 
the  room  and  drink  to  us.  Accordingly  we  kept  a  tme 
fast  all  the  day  yesterday,  unknown  to  any  of  the  family ; 
and  at  night,  having  disposed  of  my  mistresses  to  bed,  we 
fastened  the  stair-door  of  their  rooms,  which  came  down 
into  the  hall,  and  locked  all  the  doors  of  the  yard,  and 
whatever  way  besides  led  into  the  house,  except  the  door  of 
the  kitchen,  which  was  left  open  to  the  yard  lor  the  sweet- 
hearts to  enter.  It  beiug  then  near  twelve  o'clock,  we  laid 
a  clean  cloath  on  the  kitchen  table,  setting  thereon  a  loaf 
and  cheese,  and  a  stone  jug  of  beer,  with  a  drinking  glass, 
seating  ourselves  together  in  the  inside  of  the  table  with 
our  fietoes  towards  the  door.  We  had  been  in  this  posture 
bat  a  little  while  before  we  heard  a  mighty  rattliug  at  the 
mat  gate  of  the  yard  as  if  it  would  have  shook  the  house 
down ;  there  was  a  jingling  of  chains,  and  something  seemed 
to  prance  about-  the  ]wd  like  a  horse,  which  put  us  into 
great  terror  and  affinghtment,  so  that  we  wisht  we  had 
never  gone  so  ISsr  in  it ;  but  now  we  knew  not  how  to  go 
\mA,  and  tberelbie  kept  the  place  where  we  w«re.  My 
master's  spaniel  (for  the  young  captain  was  then  alive)  g^ 
i^ainst  ike  door  of  the  stair-foot,  and  there  made  so  great  a 
aoiae  with,  howling  and  rattling  the  door,  that  we  feared 
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they  might  have  taken  notice  of  the  disturbance ;  but  pre- 
Bently  came  a  young  man  into  the  kitchen  (here  one  of  the 
young  ladies  interrupted  her,  saying,  *  housewife,  it  was  the 
devil,*  to  which  the  maid  replied,  '  Madam,  1  do  not  believe 
that,  but  perhaps  it  might  be  the  spirit  of  a  man*)  and  making 
a  bow  to  me,  he  took  up  the  ghiss,  which  was  full  of  beer  on 
the  table,  and  drunk  to  me,  filling  the  glass  again  and 
setting  it  on  the  table  as  before  ;  then  making  another  bow, 
went  out  of  the  room.  Immediately  after  which,  another 
came  in  the  same  manner,  and  did  the  same  to  the  other 
maid  (whom  she  named,  but  I  have  forgot)  and  then  all  was 
quiet,  and  after  we  had  eaten  some  bread  and  cheese  we 
went  to  bed.'" 

"  From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  those  who  fasted 
on  St.  John's  Eve,  and  then  sate  in  the  church-porch  at 
midnight,  would  'see  who  should  die  in  that  parish  the 
subsequent  year,  and  that  the  spirits  of  such  would  (in  the 
same  order  they  were  to  die  in)  come  one  after  another  and 
knock  at  the  church-door.'  Upon  one  occasion  it  appears 
a  watcher  fell  asleep  so  soundly  that  nobodj^  could  wake 
him,  and  during  this  unnatural  torpor  his  spirit  appeared 
and  gave  the  usual  warning,  though  he  himself  was  totally 
imconscious  of  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

"  Aubrey  in  his  usual  gossiping  vein  tells  us, '  the  last 
summer  on  St.  John's  Day  (1694)  1  accidentally  was  walking 
in  the  pasture  behind  Montague  House,  it  was  twelve  o'clock. 
I  saw  there  about  two  or  three  and  twenty  young  women, 
most  of  them  well  habited,  on  their  knees  very  busie,  as  if 
they  had  been  weeding,  I  could  not  presently  learn  what 
the  matter  was;  at  last  a  young  man  told  me  that  they 
were  looking  for  a  coal  under  the  root  of  a  plantain  to 
put  under  their  heads  that  night,  and  they  should  dream 
who  would  be  their  husbands.  It  was  to  be  found  that 
day  and  hour.' 

''  The  writer  here  alluded  to  is,  I  suppose,  Mizaldus,  an 
especial  trafficker  in  ware  of  this  kind,  and  he  is  ftrther 
corroborated  by  Lupton,  who  affirms  with  as  much  solemnity 
as  if  he  had  been  upon  his  oath,  *  I  know  it  to  be  of  truth, 
for  I  have  found  them  the  same  day  under  the  root  of  plan- 
tane.'  But  in  spite  of  these  authorities.  Dr.  Decker,  in 
his  notes  upon  Barbette  does  not  scruple  to  assert  that 
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the  Cole  is  no  coal,  but  simply  the  rotten  roots  of  old 
mngwort,  which  are  generally  found  under  the  fresh 
plant;  this  he  pronounces  to  be  an  antepileptic  in  doses 
of  a  dram  given  in  water,  the  real  sanative  virtues  of  the 
plant  having  no  doubt  been,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
the  origin  of  the  superstition. 

**  In  addition  to  these  antepileptic  virtues,  mugwort  was 
also  potent  against  storms  and  the  devil  himself,  if  branches 
of  it  were  hung  up  against  the  house-doors  on  St.  John's 
Eve.  This,  however,  was  far  from  being  a  quality  peculiar 
to  the  mugwort ;  many  other  herbs,  plants,  and  minerals, 
appear  to  have  been  equally  efficacious. 

**  The  flem  was  a  yet  more  important  object  of  popular 
superstition  at  this  season.  It  was  supposed  at  one  time  to 
have  neither  flower  nor  seed,  the  seed  which  lav  on  the 
back  of  the  leaf  being  so  small  as  to  escape  the  sight  of  the 
hasty  observer.  Hence,  probably,  proceeding  on  the  fan- 
tastic doctrine  of  signatures,  our  ancestors  derived  the 
notion  that  those  who  could  obtain  and  wear  this  invisible 
seed  would  be  themselves  invisible,  a  belief  of  which 
innumerable  instances  may  be  found  in  our  old  dramatists. 
It  was  also,  as  we  are  informed  by  Lemnius,  gathered  at 
the  summer  solstice,  on  tempestuous  nights,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  used  in  magic  impostures,  though  of  what  Kind  he 
does  not  state ;  by  his  coupling  it  with  vervain  one  would 
suppose  he  alluded  to  its  power  of  '  hindering  witches  of 
their  will;'  but  upon  this  important  subject  even  Bovet  is 
not  more  explicit ;  he  contents  himself  with  saying,  *  much 
discourse  hath  been  about  gathering  of  fern-seed  (which  is 
looked  upon  as  a  magical  herb)  on  the  night  of  Midsummer 
Eve  ;  and  I  remember  I  was  told  of  one  that  went  to  gather 
it,  and  the  spirits  whisked  by  his  ears  like  bullets,  and  some- 
times struck  his  hat,  and  other  parts  of  his  body ;  in  fine, 
though  he  apprehended  that  he  had  gotten  a  quantity  of  it 
and  secured  it  in  papers,  and  a  box  besides,  ne  found  all 
empty.  But  most  probable  this  appointing  of  times  and 
hours,  is  of  the  devil's  own  institution,  as  well  as  the  fast, 
that  having  once  ensnared  people  to  an  obedience  to  his 
rules,  he  may  with  more  facility  oblige  them  to  a  stricter 


*^  This  eve  was  particularly  fiivourable  to  the  charms  by 
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which  women  were  to  diflcover  thetr  future  lovm,  the 
modes  of  divination  being  rather  various.  In  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  there  was  the  Dumb  Cake — 

Two  makd  it» 
Two  bake  it, 
Two  broak  it ; 

and  the  third  must  put  it  under  each  of  their  pillows,  but 
not  a  word  must  be  spoken  all  the  time.  This  being  done 
the  diviners  are  sure  to  dream  of  the  man  they  love.  Then 
there  is  the  divination  by  hempseed ;  that  is  you  sow  hemp, 
saying  to  yourself, 

'  Hempseed  I  sow, 
Hempseed  I  hoe, 
And  he,  that  is  my  true  love. 
Come  after  me  and  mow.' 

''  Upon  looking  behind  you,  the  lover  makes  his  appear- 
ance. 

"  If  you  wet  a  dean  shift,  and  turn  it  wrong  side  out,  and 
hang  it  on  the  back  of  a  chair  before  the  fire,  the  result 
will  be  the  same. 

"  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  tie  joui  garter  nine  times  round 
the  bed-post  and  tie  nine  knots  in  it,  saying  to  yourself, 

'  This  knot  I  knit,  this  knot  I  tie. 
To  see  my  love  as  he  goes  by 
In  his  apparel  and  array, 
Ai  he  walks  in  every  day.' 

"The  narrator  of  this  spell  says  that  her  lover  came, 
tucked  up  her  bed-dothes  at  the  feet,  and  drew  the  curtains. 

"  Even  the  snakes  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  throujghout  all 
Scotland,  celebrate  this  particular  season  by  meeting  toge- 
ther and  perform  a  sort  of  magical  rite  after  their  own 
fashion,  if  it  should  not  rather  be  called  a  species  of  ^ass- 
blowing.  '  It  is  usual,*  says  Camden,  'for  snakes  to  meet 
in  companies,  and  that  oy  joyning  heads  together  and 
hissing,  a  kind  of  bubble  is  formed,  which  the  rest,  by  con- 
tinual hissing,  blow  on  till  it  passes  quite  through  the  body, 
and  then  it  immediately  hardens  and  itawnMes  aglaaa  ring, 
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wbicli  whoeTer  finds  (as  some  old  women  and  children  are 
persuaded)  shall  prosper  in  all  his  undertakiDgs.  The 
rings,  thus  generated,  are  called  *  Gleineu  Nadroedh'  i.  e. 
GhmnuB  AnguituB  (Anglice,  Snake- Stones),  whereof  I  hare 
seen  at  several  places  twenty  or  thirty.  Thej  are  small  class 
annulets,  commonlj  about  half  as  wide  as  our  finger-nngs, 
but  much  thicker,  of  a  green  colour  usuaUy,  though  some 
of  them  are  blue,  and  others  curiously  waved  with  blue,  red, 
and  white.  I  have  also  seen  two  or  three  earthen  rings  of 
this  kind,  but  glazed  with  blue  and  adorned  with  transverse 
streaks  or  furrows  on  the  outside.  The  smallest  of  them 
might  be  supposed  to  have  been  glass  beads  worn  for 
ornament  by  the  Bomans,  because  some  quantity  of  them, 
together  with  several  amber  beads,  have  been  lately  dis- 
covered at  a  stone-pit  near  Qtirvord  in  Berkshire,  where 
they  also  find  some  pieces  of  Boman  coin,  and  sometimes 
dig  up  skeletons  of  men  and  pieces  of  arms  and  armour. 
But  it  may  be  objected  that  a  battle  being  fought  there 
between  the  Bomans  and  Britons,  as  i»>pears  by  the  bones 
and  arms  they  discover,  these  glass-beads  might  as  probably 
belong  to  the  latter.  And  indeed  it  seems  to  me  very 
likely  that  these  tnake-stanes  (as  we  call  them)  were  used 
as  charms  or  amulets  amongst  our  Druids  of  Britain,  on 
the  same  occasions  as  the  snake-egga  amongst  the  Gaulish 
Druids :  for  Pliny,  who  lived  when  those  priests  were  in 
request,  and  saw  one  of  their  snake-eggs,  gives  us  the  like 
account  of  the  origin  of  them,  as  our  common  people  do  of 
their  Glain  Neidr.' 

"  Sometimes  it  would  appear  that  these  glass  annulets  were 
struck  through  a  larger  ring  of  iron,  and  that  again  through 
a  much  larger  of  copper.  One  of  this  kind  was  found  in 
the  river  CherweU,  near  Hampton  Gay,  in  Oxfordshire,  as 
we  find  it  figured  and  described  in  Dr.  Plott's  Natural 
History  of  that  county.  He  maintains,  however,  that  they 
were  not  British,  but  either  Saxon  or  Danish,  the  British 
rings  being  of  iron,  as  the  Boman  were  of  gold  or  silver. 

"  The  only  remaining  feast  of  this  month  of  any  note  in 
the  calendar,  is  the  Eve  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  i.e.  the 
28th,  on  which  occasion  many  of  the  rites  peculiar  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist  are  repeated. 
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Deep  to  the  root 
Of  vegetation  parchM,  the  cleaving  fieldf 
And  slipp^iy  lawn  an  arid  hue  diiclose  ; 
Echo  no  more  retumi  the  cheerful  Bonnd 
Of  sharpening  scythe ;  the  mower  unking  heaps 
0*er  him  the  humid  hay,  with  flowers  perfumed. 

As  January  is  the  coldest,  so  July  is  tbe  hottest  month  of 
the  ^ear.  For  though  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun  is 
contmuallj  diminishing  after  the  summer  solstice,  jet  the 
earth  and  air  hare  been  so  thoroughly  heated,  that  the 
warmth  which  they  retain  more  than  compensates  for  a 
time  the  diminution  of  the  solar  rays.  The  effects  of  this 
increased  temperature  soon  become  very  striking.  The 
flowers  of  the  former  month  quickly  mature  then?  seeds, 
shriTel,  and  fall ;  at  the  same  time  their  leaves  and  stalks 
lose  their  verdure,  and  the  whole  plant  hastens  to  decay. 
A  new  generation  advances  to  supplv  their  place,  of  plants 
which  require  the  full  influence  of  our  simimer  suns  to 
bring  them  to  perfection,  and  which  flourish  most 
luxuriantly  in  situations  and  seasons  when  the  warmth  is 
most  abundant:  these  are,  particularly,  many  of  the 
umbelliferous,  as  wild  carrot  ana  hemlock ;  the  aromatic,  as 
wild  thyme;  the  succulent,  or  thick-leaved,  as  the  whole 
race  of  sedums  and  cotyledons ;  the  aquatic  and   marsh 
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plants,  as  bulrush,  waterlilj,  marsli  St.  John's  wort, 
sun-dew,  and  Lancashire  asphodel;  and  the  compound 
flowered,  as  thistle,  sow-thistle,  hawkweed,  bluebottle 
{Oentaurea  cyanwi)^  marygold,  goldenrod,  camomile,  and 
sunflower. 

The  animal  creation  seem  oppressed  with  languor  during 
this  hot  season,  and  either  seek  the  recesses  of  woods,  or 
resort  to  pools  and  streams  to  cool  their  bodies  and  quench 
their  thirst.  • 

On  the  gnmy  bank 
Some  ruminating  lie ;  while  others  stand 
Half  in  the  flood,  and  often  bending  sip 
The  circling  surface.     In  the  middle  droops 
The  strong  laborious  ox,  of  honest  front, 
Which  inoomposed  he  shakes ;  and  from  his  sides 
The  troublous  insects  lashes  with  bis  tail. 
Returning  stilL  Thoxsoh. 

The  insect  tribe,  however,  are  peculiarly  active  and 
vigorous  in  the  hottest  weather.  These  minute  creatures 
are  for  the  most  part  annual,  being  hatched  in  the  spring, 
and  dying  at  the  approach  of  winter.  They  have,  therefore, 
no  time  to  lose  in  mdolenoe,  but  must  make  the  most  of 
their  short  existence ;  especially  as  their  most  perfect  state 
bears  only  a  small  proportion  to  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
All  insects  that  Hve  upon,  or  in  the  ground,  undergo  three 
changes,  in  each  of  which  they  are  tnuisformed  to  a  totally 
different  appearance.  Erom  the  egg  they  first  turn  into 
caterpillars  or  maggaU^  when  they  crawl  upon  many  feet, 
and  are  extremely  voracious,  several  kinds  of  them  doing 
much  mischief  in  gardens,  stripping  the  trees  of  their  leaves, 
and  sometimes  devouring  the  herbage  on  the  ground.  This 
is  their  state  in  their  spring.  They  next  become  aiiro^MW 
or  chrvsaliBes^  resembling  an  infant  closely  wrapped  in 
Bwaddlmg  clothes,  being  motionless,  requiring  no  nourish- 
ment, and  indeed  having  scarcely  any  appearance  of  life. 
From  this  state  they  burst  forth  into  the  perfect  ineeet, 
shining  in  all  its  colours,  furnished  with  wmgs,  endowed 
with  surprising  activity,  oapable  of  propagating  its  species, 
and  feedmff  for  the  most  part  on  thin  animal  juices,  or  the 
honey  of  flowers.  In  this  state  they  continue  but  a  short 
time.    The  male  impregnates  the  fexuale,  she  lays  her  eggs, 
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and  they  both  die.  Those  inseotB  that  have  passed  sM  their 
foTmer  life  in  water,  as  gnats,  ephemeras,  &c.,  no  sooner 
undergo  the  last  tranafonnation  than  they  become  incapable 
of  continuing  in  the  water  even  for  a  few  seconds. 

Waked  by  his  wKrmer  nj,  the  reptile  jotaig 
Come  winged  abroad ;  by  the  light  air  upborne, 
Lighter,  and  full  of  bouI.    From  every  chink. 
And  secret  comer,  where  they  slept  away 
The  wintry  storms ;  or  rising  from  their  tombs, 
To  higher  life ;  by  myriads,  fortii  at  onee. 
Swarming  they  pour ;  of  all  the  Taried  hues^ 
Their  beauty-beaming  parent  can  disclose. 
Ten  thousand  forms  !  ten  thousand  different  tribes  ! 
People  the  blaze.    To  sunny  waters  some 
By  hXal  instinct  fly  !  where  on  the  pool 
They,  sportiye,  wheel;  or,  sailing  down  the  stream. 
Are  snatched  inmiediate  by  the  quick-eyed  trout, 
Or  darting  salmon.    Thro*  the  greenwood  glade 
Some  love  to  stray ;  there  lodged,  amused,  and  fed. 
In  the  fresh  lea£    Luxurious,  others  make 
The  meads  their  choice,  and  Yisit  ey*ry  flowY, 
And  ev'ry  latent  herb :  for  the  sweet  task. 
To  propagate  their  kinds,  and  where  to  wrap, 
In  what  soft  beds,  their  young  yet  imdisclos'd. 
Employs  their  tender  care.    Some  to  the  house, 
The  fold,  and  dairy,  hungry,  bend  their  flight; 
Sip  round  the  pail,  or  taste  the  curdling  cheese. 

Thomsov. 

The  Itiiuiy  of  cooling  shades  is  now  peculiarly  grateful ; 
and  indeed,  is  scarcely  required  in  this  climate  longer  than 
a  few  weeks  at  the  height  of  summer. 

Welcome,  ye  shades !  ye  bow*ry  thickets,  hail  t 

Ye  lofty  pines  !  ye  venerable  oaks ! 

Te  ashes  wild,  resounding  o'er  the  steep  I 

Delicious  in  your  shelter  to  the  soul. 

As  to  the  hunted  hart  the  sallying  spring. 

Thomson. 

Bathing  too,  is  a  delightful  amusement  at  this  season ; 
and  happy  is  the  swimmer,  who  alone  is  able  to  enjoy  the 
full  pleasure  of  this  healthful  ezerciBe.  The  power  of 
habit  to  improve  the  natural  faculties  is  in  nothmg  more 
apparent  than  in  the  art  of  swimming.  Man,  without 
piaetice,  is  utterly  unable  to  support  himself  in  the  water. 
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In  these  northern  oonntrieB,  the  season  for  plewmt 
bathing  being  short,  few  in  proportion  can  swim  at  all ;  and 
to  those  who  have  acquirea  the  art,  it  is  a  laborious  and 
fatiguing  exercise.  Whereas,  in  the  tropical  countries^ 
where  worn  their  very  infancy  both  sexes  are  continuallj 
plunging  into  the  water,  they  become  a  sort  of  amphibious 
creatures,  swimming  and  diving  with  the  utmost  ease,  and 
for  hours  together,  without  intermission. 

The  excessive  heats  of  this  period  of  the  year  cause  such 
an  evaporation  from  the  suriace  of  the  earth  and  waters, 
that  after  some  continuance  of  diy  weather,  huge  heavy 
douds  are  formed,  which  at  length  let  fall  their  collected 
liquor  in  extremely  copious  showers,  which  frequently  beat 
down  the  full-grown  com,  and  sometimes  deluge  the  country 
with  sudden  floods.  Thunder  and  lightning  generally 
accompany  these  summer  storms.  Lightning  is  a  collection 
of  electric  fire  drawn  from  the  heated  air  and  earth,  and 
accumulated  in  the  clouds,  which  at  length  overcharged, 
suddenly  let  go  their  contents  in  the  form  of  broad  flashes 
or  fiery  darts.  These  are  attracted  again  by  the  earth, 
and  often  intercepted  by  buildings,  trees,  and  other  elevated 
objects,  which  are  shattered  b  v  the  shock.  Thunder  is  the 
noise  occasioned  by  the  explosion,  and  therefore  always 
folUnosthe  lightning;  the  sound  travelling  slower  to  our  ears, 
than  the  light  to  our  eyes.  Just  the  same  thing  happens 
when  a  gun  is  fired  at  a  distance.  When  we  hear  the 
thunder,  therefore,  aU  danger  from  that  flash  of  lightning  is 
over ;  and  thunder,  though  so  awfiil  and  tremendous  to  the 
ear,  is  of  itself  entirely  harmless. 

The  plants  which  flower  this  month,  beside  those  already 
mentioned,  are  the  potato  and  hop ;  the  meadow-sweet  and 
graspoly  {Lythrum  salicarid)  by  the  side  of  streams  and 
ponoB ;  the  pimpernel,  cockle,  and  fumitory  in  corn-fields ; 
the  delicate  olue  campanula  in  wastes  or  hj  road  sides ;  and 
the  nasturtium,  jasmine,  and  white  lily  m  gardens.  The 
pure  white  flowers  of  the  latter,  elevated  upon  their  tall 
stalk,  give  an  agreeable  sensation  of  coolness  to  the  eye. 

The  effects  of  the  great  heat  on  the  human  body  are 
allayed  by  the  various  wholesome  fruits  which  this  season 
offers.  l?hose  which  are  now  ripe  are  of  all  others  the 
most  cooling  and   refreshing;  as  currants,  gooseberries 
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raspberriesy  atrawbeirieSy  and  cherries.  These  are  no  less 
salotary  and  useful,  than  the  richest  productions  of  the 
mnaer  climates. 

That  agreeable  article  of  luxury,  the  mushroom,  about 
this  time  also  appears  aboTC  ground ;  and  numbers  of  that 
migratoiT  fish,  the  pilchard,  are  tdsen  off  the  coast  of 
Cornwall. 

During  this  month  jouns  frogs  migrate  from  the  breeding 
ponds,  and  betake  themseiYes  to  the  shelter  of  the  long 
^;rasB.  The  hoarj  beetle  (Scarabeus  toUHHalis)  now  makes 
its  appearance ;  it  much  resembles  the  common  dor,  or  cock- 
chaner,  and  is  chiefly  distinguished  bj  not  exceeding  half 
the  size  of  this  last.  The  present  is  also  the  season  when 
bees  begin  to  expel  and  kill  the  drones ;  and  at  this  time 
too  the  flpng  ants  quit  their  nests,  and  disperse  to  found 
new  colonies. 

As  the  ant  is  the  animal  which  has  passed  into  a 
proyerb  for  its  supposed  finigality,  foresight,  and  industry, 
it  win  be  amusing  to  correct  in  a  few  words  the  erroneous 
opinions  that  have  been  entertained  concerning  it,  by  giving 
a  short  sketch  of  its  manners  and  habits. 

Ants,  like  bees,  and  most  other  insects  that  dwell  in  large 
communities,  are  divided  into  male,  female,  and  neuter. 
Of  these,  the  neuters,  or  labourers,  are  without  wings,  the 
males  and  females  have  wings,  and  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  superior  size  of  the  females.  Their 
dweUiog  is  called  an  ofU-hUl,  which  is  generally  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  under  a  wall,  or  in  any  place  sufficiently 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  sheltered  from  the  cold.  In  the 
hiu  are  three  or  four  passages  that  lead  obliquely  down,  a 
foot  or  more,  to  a  large  vaulted  chamber ;  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  habitation  and  place  of  general  assembly  for 
the  old  ones,  while  the  eggs  and  young  worms  are  ranged  in 
orderly  lines  between  the  centre  and  sides. 

If  one  of  these  chambers  be  opened  in  the  winter,  it  will 
be  found  to  contain  some  eg^,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  labourers  alone,  in  a  state  of  torpor.  As  the  spring 
advances,  the  ants  resume  their  labours,  the  eggs  hatch,  and 
going  through  the  usual  process  disclose  a  considerable 
proportion  of  labourers  ana  a  few  males  and  females ;  the 
young  females  soon  begin  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  the  hiU 
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swarmt  with  inhabitants.    About  the  latter  end  of  July  the 
males  and  females  either  emigrate,  or  are  expelled  bj  the 
labourers;  the  males  wander  about  for  a  time  and  soon 
die,  but  the  impregnated  females  immediatelT  set  about 
scooping  holes  in  the  ground  in  which  thej  deposit  their 
eggs,  and  thus  each  becomes  the  mother  of  a  new  colonj : 
two  or  three  hundred  of  the  eggs  are  usuallj  convearted 
into  labourers   before  winter:  at  the  approach  of   cold 
weather  the  mother  dies,  the  remainder  become  torpid  till 
the  Bucceedinjg  spring,  when  they  recommence  their  work. 
The  stock  of  eggs  is  hatched  into  labourers,  males  and 
females ;  and  the  population  of  the  colony  rapidly  increases 
during  the  summer.    They  lay  up  no  provisiona,  not  evea 
for  a  single  day ;  and  during  boisterous  rainy  weather  are 
therefore  obliged  to  be  contented  with  a  very  scanty  share 
of  food.    They  prey  upon  almost  eyery  animal  or  y^etable 
substance,  particularly  beetles,  caterpiUars,  dead  mice,  rats, 
or  frogs,  honey,  the  saccharine  juices  that  exude  from  the 
leaves  of  trees,  and  fruits  of  every  kind.    They  are  some- 
times successfiilly  employed  in  clearing  trees  of  caterpillars, 
by  smearing  the  trunk  for  a  few  inches  with  tar  or  any  other 
adhesive  matter,  and  then  turning  a  number  of  ants  loose  on 
the  branches ;  for  their  escape  bemg  prevented  by  the  girdle 
of  tar,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  continuing  in  the 
tree,  and  having  no  other  food,  will  in  a  short  time  devour 
or  expel  all  the  caterpillars.    When  one  ant,  or  a  few,  meet 
with  a  larger  quantity  of  provision  than  they  are  able  to 
convey  to  the  nest,  they  return  and  inform  their  comrades, 
who  saUy  forth  in  a  large  body  to  cairy  off  the  prize.     In 
America,  and  on  the  African    coast,    there    occasionaily 
happens  an  irruption  of  such  infinite  multitudes  as  to  be  an 
object  of  serious  alarm,  even  to  the  human  inhabitants ; 
of  one  of  these  inoursiona  the  following  quotation  is  a 
curious  account. 

'*  During  my  stay,"  says  Smith,  ^  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  a 
body  of  these  ants  came  to  pay  us  a  visit  in  our  fortification. 
It  was  about  day-breaJc  when  the  advanced  guard  of  this 
fiimished  crew  entered  the  chapel,  where  some  negro 
servants  were  asleep  on  tibe  floor.  The  men  were  qui(£ly 
alarmed  at  the  invasion  of  this  unexpected  army,  and 
prepared  as  well  as  they  could  for  a  defence.    While  the 
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foremost  battalion  of  insects  had  alreadj  taken  possession  of 
the  place,  the  rear-goard  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant ;  the  whole  ground  seemed  alive,  and  crawling  with 
unceasing  destruction.  After  deliberating  a  few  moments 
on  what  was  to  be  done,  it  was  resolved  to  laj  a  large  train 
of  gunpowder  along  the  path  thej  had  taken;  by  this 
means  millions  were  blown  to  pieces,  and  the  rear^guard, 
perceiving  the  destruction  of  their  leaders,  thought  proper 
instantly  to  return,  and  make  back  to  their  original 
habitation.'* 

Poultry  moult  during  this  month ;  and  young  paitridges 
are  found  among  the  com. 

The  first  broods  of  swallows  and  martins  now  beein  to 
congregate,  and  before  they  come  to  their  ftill  strength  and 
command  of  wing,  suffer  severely  fimn  the  attacks  of  hawks 
and  other  birds  of  prey. 

The  farmer's  chief  employment  in  July  is  getting  home 
the  various  products  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  principal 
hay-month  in  the  northern  parts  of  Enghmd,  and  the 
work-people  suffer  much  fatigue  from  the  excessive  heat  to 
which  they  are  exposed. 

Flax  and  hemp  are  pulled  in  this  month.  These  plants 
are  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  Europe  more  than  in 
England.  The  stalks  of  Doth  are  Aill  of  tough  fibres  or 
strings,  which,  separated  and  prepared  in  a  particular 
manner,  become  fit  for  spinning  into  thread.  Of  nax,  linen 
is  made,  from  the  finest  cambric  to  the  coarsest  canvass. 
Hemp  is  chiefly  used  for  coarse  cloth,  such  as  strong 
sheetmg  and  sacking ;  but  it  is  sometimes  wrought  to 
considerable  fineness;  it  is  also  twisted  into  ropes  and 
cables. 

The  corn-harvest  begins  in  July  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  island ;  but  August  is  the  principal  harvest-month  for 
the  whole  kingdom. 
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Now  the  rosj  and  lazy-fingered  Aurora,  issuing  from  her 
saffiron-house,  calls  up  the  moist  vapours  to  surround  her, 
and  goes  veiled  with  them  as  long  as  she  can ;  till  Phoebus, 
coming  forth  in  his  power,  looks  everything  out  of  the  skj, 
and  holds  sharp  uninterrupted  empire  from  his  throne  of 
beams.  Now  the  mower  bedns  to  make  his  sweening  cuts 
more  slowlv,  and  resorts  oftener  to  the  beer.  Now  the 
carter  sleeps  a-top  of  his  load  of  hay,  or  plods  with  double 
slouch  of  snoulder,  looking  out  with  eyes  winking  under  his 
shaking  hat,  and  with  a  hitch  upwards  of  one  side  of  his 
mouth.  Now  the  little  girl  at  her  grandmother's  cottage- 
door  watches  the  coaches  that  ^o  by,  with  her  hand  held  up 
to  her  simny  forehead.  Now  labourers  look  well,  resting 
in   their  white    shirts,  at  the  doors  of  rural  ale-houses. 
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Now  an  elm  is  fine  there,  with  a  seat  under  it ;  and  horses 
drink  out  of  their  trough,  stretching  their  jeaming  necks 
with  loosened  collars ;  and  the  traTdler  calls  for  his  ^laas  of 
ale,  having  been  without  one  for  more  than  two  minutes, 
and  his  horse  stands  wincing  at  the  flies,  ^ying  sharp 
shivers  of  his  skin,  and  moving  to  and  fro  his  ineffectual 
docked  tail;  and  now  Miss  Betty  Wilson,  the  host's 
daughter,  comes  streaming  forth  in  a  flowered  gown  and 
ear-rings,  carrying  with  lour  of  her  beautiful  fineers,  the 
foaming  glass,  for  which,  afler  the  traveller  has  drank  it, 
she  receives  with  an  indifferent  eye,  looking  another  way, 
the  lawful  twopence,  that  is  to  say,  unless  the  traveller, 
nodding  his  ruddy  fieuse,  pays  some  eallant  compliment  to 
her  before  he  drinks,  such  as,  "  I'd  rather  kiss  you,  my 
dear,  than  the  tumbler ! "  or,  "  I  wait  for  you,  my  love,  u 
you'll  marry  me ; "  upon  which,  if  the  man  is  ^ood-looking, 
and  the  lady  in  good  humour,  she  smiles  and  bites  her  lips, 
and  says,  "  Ah ! — men  can  talk  fast  enough ; "  ujpon  which 
the  old  stage-coachman,  who  is  sucking  something  near 
her,  before  he  sets  off,  says,  in  a  hoarse  voic»,  "  So  can 
women  too  for  that  matter,"  and  John  Boots  grins  through 
his  ragged  red  locks,  and  doats  on  the  repartee  all  the  day 
after.  Now  grasshoppers  ''fry,"  as  Diyden  says.  Now 
cattle  stand  in  water,  and  ducks  are  envied.  Now  boots 
and  shoes,  and  trees  by  the  road  side,  are  thick  with  dust, 
and  dogs  rolling  in  it,  after  issuing  out  of  the  water,  into 
which  they  have  been  thrown  to  fetch  sticks,  come  scattering 
liorror  amon^  the  legs  of  the  spectators.  Now  a  fellow 
who  finds  he  has  three  miles  farther  to  go  in  a  pair  of  tight 
boots  is  in  a  pretty  situation.  Now  rooms  with  the  sun 
upon  them  become  intolerable;  and  the  apothecary's 
apprentice,  with  a  bitterness  beyond  aloes,  tlunks  of  the 
pond  he  used  to  bathe  in  at  school.  Now  men  with 
powdered  heads,  especially  if  thick,  envy  those  who  are 
unpowdered,  and  stop  to  wipe  them  up  hill,  with  counten- 
ances that  seem  to  expostulate  with  destiny.  Now  boys 
assemble  round  the  viUage  pump  with  a  ladle  to  it,  and 
delight  to  make  a  forbidden  splash  and  get  wet  through. 
Now,  also,  they  make  suckers  of  leather,  and  bathe  all  day 
long  in  rivers  and  ponds,  and  say  millions  of  '*  my  eyes  I 
at  tittle-bats. 
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"Now  the  bee,  as  he  hums  along,  seems  to  be  taOdng 
heavilj  of  the  heat.  Now  doors  and  brick-walls  are  bnming 
to  the  hand;  and  a  walled  lane,  with  dust  and  broken 
bottles  in  it,  near  a  brickfield,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  thought 
of.  Now  a  green  lane,  on  the  contrarr,  thick  set  with  hedge- 
row elms,  and  having  the  noise  of  a  Drook,  "  rumbling"  in 
pebble-stone,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  things  in  the  world. 
Now  youths  and  damsels  walk  through  hay-nelds  bj  chance ; 
and  the  latter  say,  "  Ha'  done,  then,  William ! "  and  the 
overseer  in  the  next  field  calls  out  to  "  Let  thic  thear  hay 
thear  bide ; "  and  the  girls  persist,  merely  to  phigue  such  a 
frumpish  old  fellow. 

Now,  in  town,  gossips  talk  more  than  ever  one  to  another, 
in  rooms,  in  door-ways,  and  out  of  windows,  always 
beginning  the  conversation  with  saying  that  the  heat  is 
overpowering.  Now  blinds  are  let  down,  and  doors  thrown 
open,  and  fiimnel  waistcoats  left  off,  and  cold  meat  preferred 
to  hot,  and  wonder  expressed  why  tea  continues  so  refreshing, 
and  people  delight  to  sliver  lettuces  into  bowls,  and  appren- 
tices water  doorways  with  tin  cannisters  that  lay  several 
atoms  of  dust.  Now  the  water-cart,  jumbling  along  tiie 
middle  of  the  streets,  and  jolting  the  showers  out  of  its 
box  of  water,  really  does  something.  Now  boys  delight  to 
have  a  water-pipe  let  out,  and  set  it  bubbling  away  in  a  tall 
and  frothy  volume.  Now  fruiterers'  shops  and  dairies  look 
pleasant,  and  ices  are  the  only  things  to  those  who  can  get 
them.  Now  ladies  loiter  in  baths ;  and  people  make  presents 
of  flowers  ;  and  wine  is  put  into  ice ;  and  the  after-dinner 
lounger  recreates  his  head  with  applications  of  perAimed 
water  out  of  long-necked  bottles.  Now  the  lounger  who 
cannot  resist  riding  his  new  horse  feels  his  boots  bum  him. 
Now  five  fat  people  in  a  stage-coach,  hate  the  sixth  fat  one 
who  is  coming  in,  and  think  he  has  no  right  to  be  so  large. 
Now  clerks  in  offices  do  nothing,  but  drbk  soda-water  and 
spruce-beer,  and  read  the  newspaper.  Now  tiie  old-clothes 
man  drops  his  solitary  cry  more  deeply  into  the  areas  on 
the  hot  and  forsaken  sides  of  the  street ;  and  bakers  look 
vicious;  and  cooks  are  aggravated;  and  the  steam  of  a 
tavern  kitchen  catches  hold  of  one  like  the  breath  of 
Tartarus.  Now  delicate  skins  are  beset  with  gnats ;  and 
boys  make  their  sleeping  companion  start  up,  with  playing 
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a bmrmng-g^s  on  his  hand;  and  blacksmiths  are  super- 
carbonated ;  and  cobblers  in  their  stalls  almost  feel  a  wish 
to  be  transported ;  and  butter  is  too  easy  to  spread ;  and 
the  dragoons  wonder  the  Bomans  liked  their  helmets ;  and 
old  ladies,  with  their  lappets  unpinned,  walk  alone;  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation ;  and  the  servant  maids  are  a&aia  thej  look 
▼ulgarlj  hot;  and  the  author  who  has  a  plate  of  straw- 
bemes  brought  him,  finds  that  he  has  come  to  the  end  of 
his  writing. — ^Lxigh  Hukt. 

MEADOWS  IN  SUHHER. 

There  are  few  people,  says  Mr.  Jesse,  who  do  not  enjoy  a 
walk  on  a  fine,  smiling  day,  in  summer,  along  meadows 
through  which  a  stream  of  water  takes  its  restless  and 
meandering  course.  For  my  own  part,  in  such  a  spot,  I 
always  find  something  to  interest  and  amuse  me,  and 
especially  when  the  grass  is  just  ready  for  the  scythe. 
Eren  the  rustic  bridge  which  enables  me  to  quit  the  sweets 
of  the  bean-field  for  the  less  powerful,  but  more  delicate 
perfumes  of  my  favourite  meadows,  is  not  without  its  interest. 
The  trunk  of  an  old  pollard-willow  thrown  across  the 
little  streamlet  forms  the  bridge,  and  on  one  side, 
an  equally  rude  rail  has  been  nailed  between  two  small 
alders  to  assist  the  timid  in  making  good  their  passage ; 
sedges  and  meadow-sweet,  and  here  and  there  a  bunch  of 
brambles,  mixed  with  honeysuckles,  may  be  seen  along  the 
sides  of  the  dear  uid  silent  stream.  On  approaching  them 
a  rat  jumps  into  the  water,  and  rapidly  makes  his  way  to 
the  opposite  bank.  At  the  same  time  perhaps  a  water-hen 
takes  the  alarm,  and  may  be  observed  steaTmg  along  the 
sides  of  the  stream,  sometimes  hidden  by  the  sedges,  and 
then  appearing  in  wind  again,  giving  a  sort  of  jerk  with  her 
beak  and  white  tail,  and  occasionally  uttering  a  plaintive 
call  to  induce  her  little  black  brood  to  foUow  her. 

As  I  pursue  my  walk  along  the  foot-path,  the  pretty 
tufted  veteh,  the  cammock,  the  great  bumet,  the  cuckoo- 
flower, and  various  other  plants  attract  my  attention.  I 
disturb  a  bitting,  or  meadow-nipit,  and  it  settles  at  a  little 
distance  on  the  stalk  of  a  wila  sorrel  plant,  quivering  v^th 
its  wings,  and  then  rising  again  slowly,  it  hovers  in  the  air 
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for  an  ioBtant,  and  warbles  sweetly  till  it  alights  on  the 
ground.  The  skylark  sings  his  song  of  love  oyer  my  head, 
and  distant  as  he  is,  eyeiy  note  may  be  heard,  owing  to 
the  calmness  of  the  day. 

Butterflies  of  various  sorts  may  be  seen  in  every  direction^ 
sometimes  settling  on  the  flowers,  and  at  others  sporting 
togpether  in  the  most  joyous  manner ;  whilst  grasshoppers 
and  numerous  other  insects  produce  a  sort  of  hannony  which 
cannot  be  unpleasing.  Such  is  a  meadow  scene  on  a  fine 
summer  day. 

In  pursuing  my  walk,  I  come  to  a  small  copse  of  old  oak 
trees,  with  an  underwood  of  hazels,  and  a  few  hollies  inter- 
spersed here  and  there.  Earlier  in  the  year  the  ground  is 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  bluebells  and  primroses.  They 
have  now  disappeared,  but  the  tangled  honeysuckles,  the 
dog-roses  aud  various  other  flowers,  give  a  cheerfulness  to 
the  spot,  and  here  too  I  can  enjov  the  coolness  of  the  shade. 
The  stream  has  taken  a  sudden  bend,  and  runs  close  under 
the  copse.  Insects  play  between  the  water  and  the  over- 
hanging branches  of  an  oak  tree,  while  a  thrush  sings  his 
melodious  notes  on  a  topmost  bough. 

The  fhriuh-haiinted  oopae 
Where  the  briik  squirrel  sporta  from  bough  to  bough ; 
While  from  a  hollow  oak,  whose  naked  roots 
O'erhang  a  pensive  rill,  the  busy  bees 
Hum  drowsy  lullabies. 

In  my  walk  through  the  copse,  I  on  one  occasion  dis- 
turbed a  wren,  and  soon  afterwards  found  its  nest  by  the 
side  of  the  stump  of  an  old  thorn-tree.  I  like  to  see  the 
bustle  and  activity  of  these  minute  birds  during  the  time 
they  have  young  ones.  They  then  show  great  anxiety,  and 
appear  in  a  bush  or  along  a  hedge  more  like  mice  than 
birds. 

The  water^crake  is  sometimes  found  in  the  meadows; 
it  is,  however,  a  scarce  bird  with  us,  and  exceedingly  shy 
and  solitary.  It  is  said  to  form  a  buoyant  nest,  which  rises 
and  falls  with  the  water,  and  is  moored  to  the  stalk  of  a 
reed  or  bullrush.  It  shows  great  ingenuity  and  perseverance 
in  avoiding  dogs,  running  and  skulking  among  high  grass 
and  rushes,  so  that  it  is  dmcult  to  get  it  on  the  wing.    The 
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yoimg  ones,  both  of  this  bird  and  the  water-hen,  do  not 
appear  to  require  the  care  of  the  mother  for  any  length  of 
time,  as  thej  soon  leaye  her. 

It  was  on  mj  return  from  a  walk  in  these  meadows  that 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  almost  total  loss  of 
the  power  of  self-preserration  in  a  rabbit  which  was  pursued 
\)j  two  weasels.  It  appeared  to  lose  that  activity  and 
cunning  which  I  have  so  often  observed  in  it  when  pursued 
by  dogs.  It  will  then  steal  from  brake  to  brake  on  its  hind 
legs,  nstening  to  every  sound,  and  will,  when  necessary, 
creep  into  its  hole.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  mL 
its  faculties  appeared  to  be  paralysed  while  the  weasels  were 
in  pursuit.  It  bounded  about  in  a  sort  of  circle,  shrieking 
with  terror,  and  seemingly  incapable  of  getting  away  frt)m 
its  enemies,  who  would  soon  have  destroyed  it  had  it  not 
been  for  my  interference.  Its  hole  is  always  avoided  by 
a  rabbit  when  pursued  by  weasels.  I  have  been  assured  that 
weasels  have  been  known  to  hunt  hares  and  rabbits  in  small 
packs,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  hunt  by  the  scent. 

It  has  always  struck  me  as  a  curious  fact  that  a  dead  bird 
is  yery  rarely  met  with.  When  we  consider  the  countless 
myriads  of  birds  of  various  kinds,  and  how  few  of  them, 
comparatively  speaking,  are  killed  by  man,  or  taken  alive,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  curious  inquiry  what  becomes  of  the 
vast  remainder.  It  may  be  thought  that  when  disease  or 
old  age  overtakes  them,  they  get  into  holes  and  hedges  and 
die.  But  who  ever  found  any  in  such  places  P  Or  it  may 
be  said  that  vermin  devour  great  numbers,  and  that  many 
destroy  each  other ;  but  how  seldom  is  the  skeleton  or  the 
remnant  feathers  of  a  dead  bird  seen,  compared  with  the 
multitudes  whose  existence  is  not  ended  untunely. 

The  fl^-catcher  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  migratory 
birds  which  leave  us.  I  have  sometimes  missed  them  within 
a  fortnight  from  the  time  at  which  the  brood  have  quitted 
their  nest.  It  is  surprising  that  such  young  and  tender 
birds  should  have  strength  sufficient  to  perform  their  mi- 
gration. 
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MEADOWS  AFTER  HAY-HARVEST. 

Te  have  been  freeh  and  green, 
Te  have  been  filled  with  flowers. 

And  ye  the  walks  have  been 

Where  maids  have  spent  their  hours. 

Te  have  beheld  where  they 
With  wicker  arks  did  come, 

To  kiss  and  bear  away 
The  richer  oowalipe  home. 

Te  have  heard  them  sweetly  sin^ 

And  seen  them  in  a  round, 
Each  virgin,  like  a  spring. 

With  honeyiuokles  oroiM^Md. 

But  now  we  see  none  here 
Whose  silveiy  feet  did  tread. 

And  with  dishevell'd  hair 
Adorned  this  smoother  mead. 

like  bankrupts,  having  spent 
Tour  stock,  and  needy  grown; 

Tou're  left  but  to  lament 
Tour  poor  estates  alone. 


Hbbbick. 
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STBOKG  SXTHMEfirRAIN. 


The  strong  rains,  which  sometimes  come  down  in  summer- 
time are  a  noble  interruption  to  the  drought  and  indolence 
of  hot  weather.  Thej  seem  as  if  thej  hiul  heen  collecting 
a  Bup]>l7  of  moisture  equal  to  the  want  of  it,  and  come 
drenching  the  earth  witn  a  mighty  draught  of  freshness. 
The  rushing  and  the  tree-bowing  wmds  that  precede  them, 
the  dignity  with  which  they  rise  in  the  west,  the  gathering 
darkness  of  their  apnroach,  the  silence  before  their  descent, 
the  washing  amplituae  of  their  out-pouring,  the  suddenness 
with  which  they  appear  to  leave  off,  taking  up,  as  it  were, 
their  watery  feet  to  sail  onward,  and  then  the  sunnj  smile 
again  of  nature,  accompanied  by  the  ''  sparkling  noise  "  of 
the  birds,  and  those  dripping  diamonds  of  the  rain-drops — 
there  is  a  grandeur  and  beauty  in  all  this,  which  lend  a 
glorious  effect  to  each  other;  for  though  the  sunshine 
appear  more  beautiful  than  grand,  there  is  a  power,  not  even 
to  be  looked  upon,  in  the  orb  from  which  it  flows ;  and 
though  the  storm  is  more  grand  than  beautiful,  there  is 
always  beauty  where  there  is  so  much  beneficence. — Leiqh 
Hxnra. 


SUMMER  SONNETa 


Hot,  glowing  summer! — ^'neath  the  ehade  of  trees 

Arching  overhead,  a  whispering  canopy ; 

By  cool  and  trickling  rills,  that  saunter  by 

As  though  they  loved  to  journey  at  their  ease ; 

Near  headlong  torrents,  leaping  firom  the  Bkies^ 

Where  the  fresh  wind  abides  perpetually; 

"Mid  elder-blooms,  and  hedge-side  rosery, 

Fox-gloves,  and  ferns,  and  leafy  companies; 

At  foot  of  some  green  bank,  the  new-mown  hay 

With  heap^  fragrance  pillowing  thy  head; 

— Haunts  where  thou  loVst  to  ue — ^with  tresses  given 

Loose  to  the  fingering  breeze;  thy  bosom's  play 

Seen  through  the  gauzy  kerchief  overlaid; 

Thy  half-shut  eyes  just  peeping  at  the  heaven. 

Crown  thee  with  roses  and  forget-me-not; 

And  on  the  green  marge  of  some  lucent  pool, 

That  beds  thy  semblance  in  its  waters  cool. 

Couch  thee;  thick  bou^  shall  roof  the  pleasant  spot» 
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WhiBp'ring  and  low,  and  bending  o'er;  and  not 

A  aohtary  gleam  of  forrid  sun 

Shall  find  uiee  on  ihv  aoft  and  moiBj  throne. 

Lapped  in  delicious  snadineflB  thy  lot. 

In  BDAdlnesa,  and  flowen,  and  heitoge  deei>, 

Stretch  thy  &ir  limbsi  half  buried  in  the  green. 

Thy  blue  eyes  dose  for  slumbering  tranq[uilly ; — 

Luxurious  thy  bed,  gentle  thy  sleep; 

And  like  a  thmg  forgotten  or  unseen. 

The  fiery  day  shall  wheel  unheeded  by. 

How  sweet  the  ramble  on  a  summer^s  eve ! 

When  daylight  lives  till  near  the  "witching  hour;" 

When  setting  suns  magnificently  pour 

Their  flooded  gold  o'er  earth  and  sky,  and  leave    . 

The  sphery  world  in  deep-dyed  pomp,  to  give 

Our  summer^vee  a  matchless  colouring : 

When  gentle  breezes  are  upon  the  wing, 

Bearing  rich  odours  from  tne  clover's  hire. 

From  woodbines,  roses,  and  the  8weet4>reathed  hay, 

And  many  a  bloom  of  blossoming  beans  and  peas : 

When  all  is  still,  or  hushing  to  repose: 

Save  lowing  kine  in  green  and  dewy  leas, 

Or  throstle  piping  from  some  fieivourite  spray. 

Or  home-bound  rufatic  singing  as  he  goes. 

A  long,  delicious  stroll,  through  pleasant  meads 
Where  sheep-bells  tinkle,  and  the  daisied  green 
Bears  a  brown  line  which  may  not  be  unseen 
By  wanderers  seeking  a  sweet  path  that  leads 
To  verdant  solitudes,  where  Quiet  breeds 
Deep  thought,  and  joy,  and  poesy  divine; — 
Or  ramble  by  the  brooklet  s  ambery  twine^ 
And  sheeted  lake^  that  lovingly  imbeds 
The  gold  and  azure  of  the  glowing  sky; — 
Through  cotted  lanesy  enroofed  with  pleasant  green; 
O'er  flowery  heaths  and  open  downs  to  stzay, 
Where  gipsies  camp,  and  black-eyed  girls  are  seen 
Round  the  bright  fire  that  crackles  (^eerily; 
— Such  stroll  how  sweet  to  close  a  smnmer's  day ! 

Summer  1  the  poet  loves  thee  more  than  all : — 

Loves  thy  warm  sun,  and  glorious,  glowing  skies; 

Thy  pomp  of  trees,  and  greenwood  witcheries ; — 

Loves  all  the  flowers  that  obey  thv  call, 

And  bloom  in  hosts  where'er  thy  footsteps  fall. 

Painting  the  wide  earth  with  resplendent*  dyes  ,'-^ 

Loves  thy  bird-songs;  and  those  sweet  melodies 

Thy  wild  brooks  chaunt— as,  fringed  with  grasBes  tall, 

Rank  weeds,  and  glittering  blooms,  through  meadows  green, 

Dim  woodi^  and  loveliest  spots  of  earth,  they  wind. 
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Voeal  the  p«bbleB  asd  fftiy  rooiu  among: 

Thine  every  charm  is  dear  to  him,  I  ween; 

He  lovee  thee  better  than  do  all  mankind ; 

And  would  through  all  the  year  thy  sunny  reign  prolong. 

HfNBT  F.  Cboblst. 


A  GLIMPSE  OP  THE  NEW  FOREST. 

All  oyer  the  moorland  ground  spread  the  crimson  glow  oi 
the  heather.  I  went  onward  and  upward ;  passing  the  gates 
of  forest  lodges,  and  looking  down  into  villages,  whence 
arose  the  smoke  of  huts  ana  clear  coal  fires.  And  anon, 
1  stood  upon  the  airy  height  and  saw  woods  below,  and  felt 
near  me  solitude,  and  a  spirit  that  had  brooded  there  for 
ages.  I  passed  over  high,  still  heaths,  treading  on  plants 
that  grow  only  in  nature's  most  uncultivated  soil,  to  the 
mighty  beeches  of  Boldre  Wood,  and  thence  away  to  fresh 
masses  of  forest.  Herds  of  red-deer  rose  from  the  fern 
and  went  bounding  away,  and  dashed  into  the  depths  of  the 
wood's ; — troops  of  those  grev  and  long-tailed  forest  horses 
turned  to  gaze  as  I  nassed  down  the  open  glades ;  and  the 
red  squirrels  in  hunareds,  scampered  up  from  the  ground 
where  they  were  fiseding  on  ulkn  mast  and  the  kernel 
of  pine-conesy  and  stemped  and  chattered  on  the  boughs 
above  me. 

Delighted  with  tine  true  woodland  wildness  and  solemnity 
of  beauty,  I  roved  (mwardi  through  the  widest  woods  that 
came  in  my  way,  and  cmce  indeed,  I  imagined  that  a  guide 
would  roally  have  been  agreeable.  Awaking  as  from  a 
dream,  I  saw  &r  around  'me  one  deep  shadow,  one  thick  and 
continuous  roof  of  boughs  and  thousands  of  hoary  boles 
standing,  clothed  as  it  wero,  with  the  very  spirit  of  silence. 
A  track  in  the  wood  seemed  to  lead  in  the  direction  I  aimed 
at;  but  having  gone  on  fbir  an  hour,  hero  admiring  the 
magnificent  sweep  of  some  grand  old  trees  as  they  liung 
into  a  glade  or  a  ravine, — some  delicious  opening  in  the 
deep  woods,  or  the  grotesque  figures  of  particuhur  trees 
which  seemed  to  have  been  biasted  into  blackness,  and  con- 
tracted into  inimitable  crookedness  by  the  salvage  genius  of 
the  place,— I  found  mvself  aeain  beforo  one  of  those  very 
remaikable  trees  which  I  had  passed  long  brfore*    It  was 
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too  singular  to  be  mistaken,  and  I  paused  to  hold  seriouB 
council  with  myself.  As  I  stood,  I  became  more  than  erer 
sensible  of  the  tomb-like  silence  in  which  I  was.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  sound  of  running  water,  whispering 
leaf,  or  the  voice  of  any  creature ;  the  beating  of  my  own 
heart,  the  ticking  of  my  watch  were  alone  heard.  It  was 
the  deep  stillness  which  has  been  felt  there  by  others. 

The  watchmen  fh>m  the  castle  top 
Ahnost  might  hear  an  acorn  drop. 

It  was  80  calm  and  still ; 
Might  hear  the  stags  in  Hockwell  groan, 
And  catch,  by  fits,  the  distant  moan 

Of  King-gam's  little  rilL 

Thx  Red  Enro. 


KEW  FOaKT. 


Whichever  way  I  looked  the  forest  stretched  in  one  dense 
twiligl\t.  It  was  the  very  realisation  of  that  appalling  hush 
and  bewildering  continuity  of  shade  so  often  described  by 
travellers  in  the  American  woods.  I  had  lost  now  all  sense 
of  any  particular  direction,  and  the  only  chance  of  reaching 
the  outside  of  the  wood  was  to  go,  as  much  as  possible,  in 
one  direct  line.  Away  then  I  went — but  soon  found  myself 
entangled  in  the  thickest  underwood — ^actually  overhead  in 
rank  weeds ;  now  on  the  verge  of  an  impassable  bog,  and 
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now  on  that  of  a  deep  ravine.  Fortunatelj  for  me  the 
summer  had  been  remarkably  drj,  and  the  rayines  were 
dry  too, — I  could  descend  into  them,  and  climb  out  on  the 
other  side.  But  the  more  I  struggled  on,  the  more  I  became 
confounded.  Pausing  to  oonsider  mj  situation,  I  saw 
a  hairy  face  and  a  large  pair  of  eyes  fixed  on  me.  Had  it 
been  a  satyr,  I  felt  that  I  should  not  have  been  surprised, 
it  seemed  so  satyr-like  a  place.  It  was  only  a  stag — which, 
with  its  head  just  aboye  tne  tall  fern,  and  its  antlers  amount 
the  boughs,  looked  yery  much  like  Kuhlebom  of  the  TJndme 
story.  As  I  moyed  towards  him  he  dashed  away  through 
the  jungle,  for  so  only  could  it  be  called,  and  I  could  long 
hear  the  crash  of  his  progress.  Ever  and  anon,  huge  swine 
with  a  fierce  guffaw  rushed  from  their  lairs-— one  might  have 
imagined  them  the  wild  boars  of  a  German  forest.  At  length 
I  caught  the  tinkle  of  a  cow-bell — ^a  cheerful  sound,  for  it 
must  be  in  some  open  part  of  the  forest,  and  from  its  dis- 
tinctness not  far  distant.  Thitherward  I  turned,  and  soon 
emerged  into  a  sort  of  island  in  the  sea  of  woods,  a  farm^ 
like  an  American  clearing.  I  sate  down  on  a  fallen  tree  to 
cool  and  rest  myself,  and  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
place.  These  green  fields  lying  so  peacefully  amid  the  woods, 
which,  in  one  place  pushed  lorward  their  scattered  trees, 
in  another  retreated ;  here  sprinkling  them  out  thinly  on 
the  common,  and  there  hanging  their  masses  of  dark  foliage 
over  a  low  hut  or  two;  The  quiet  farm-house,  too,  sur- 
rounded by  its  belt  of  tall  hollies ;  the  flocks  of  geese 
dispersed  over  the  short  turf,  and  the  cows  coming  home 
out  of  the  forest  to  be  milked ;  it  was  a  most  peaceful  picture, 
and  unlike  all  that  citizens  are  accustomed  to  contemplate, 
except  in  Spenser  or  the  German  writers.  These  cow-bells 
tooy  have  something  in  their  sound  so  quaint  and  woodland. 
They  are  slung  by  a  leathern  strap  from  the  neck  of  the 
leader,  having  neither  sound  nor  shape  of  a  common  bell, 
but  are  like  a  tin  cannister,  with  a  ring  at  the  bottom 
to  suspend  them  by.  They  seem  like  the  first  rudimental 
attempt  at  a  bell,  and  have  a  sound  dull  and  homy  rather 
than  clear  and  ringing.  The  leaders  of  these  herds  are 
said  to  have  a  singmar  sagacity  in  tracking  the  woods  and 
&iding  their  way  to  particular  spots  and  home  again. — 
Howitt's  Eural  Life. 
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FOREST  SCENERY. 

The  weather,  says  Oilpin,  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
inddental  beauty  to  forest  scenery,  and  there  are  few  states 
of  the  weather  which  do  not  impress  some  peculiar  and 
picturesque  character  on  landscape,  to  which  it  gives  the 
leading  tint.  A  country  is  chiefly  affected  by  the  weather 
when  it  is  hazy  or  misty,  or  when  the  sky  is  invested  with 
some  cold  tints,  or  when  the  sun  rises,  or  when  it  shines 
lull  at  noon,  or  when  it  sets,  or  lastly,  when  the  day  ia 
stormy.  Each  of  these  different  states  of  the  weather 
admits  much  variation. 

The  calm,  overcast,  soil  day,  such  as  these  climates  often 
produce  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  hazy,  mild  and 
undisturbed,  affords  a  beautiful  medium,  spreaamg  over  the 
woods  a  sweet,  grey  tint,  which  is  especially  favourable  to 
their  distant  appearance.  The  internal  parts  of  the  forest 
receive  little  advantages  from  this  hazy  medium ;  but  the 
various  tuftings  of  distant  woods  are  wonderfully  softened 
by  it ;  and  many  a  form,  and  many  a  hue,  which  in  the  full 
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glsre  of  Bunahiiie  would  1)6  harsh  and  diacordaiity  are  melted 
together  in  harmon j.  We  often  see  the  efSsots  of  this  mode 
of  atmosphere  in  Tirions  species  of  landscape ;  bat  it  has 
nowhere  a  better  effect  than  on  the  woods  of  the  forest. 
Nothing  appears  through  mist  more  beautiful  than  trees  a 
litde  removed  from  the  eje,  when  they  are  opposed  to  trees 
at  hand ;  for,  as  the  foliage  of  a  tree  consists  of  a  great 
number  of  parts,  the  contrast  is  very  pleasing  between  the 
yaiied  surface  of  the  tree  at  hand,  ana  the  dead,  unvaried 
appearance  of  the  removed  one.  Very  often  a  picture  in 
part  unfinished,  pleases  the  eye  more  from  eontrast,  than 
when  any  part  is  fully  made  out.  Such  often  is  the  effect 
of  a  hazy  medium. 

The  light  mist  is  only  a  greater  degree  of  haziness.  Its 
object  is  a  nearer  distance;  as  a  remote  one  is  totally 
obscured  by  it.  In  this  situation  of  the  atmosphere,  not 
only  all  the  strong  tints  of  nature  are  obscured,  but  all  the 
smaller  variations  of  form  are  lost.  We  look  only  for  a 
general  mass  of  softened  harmony,  and  sober  colouring, 
unmarked  hj  any  strength  of  ef^t.  The  vivid  hues  of 
autumn  particularly  appear  to  great  advantage  through  this 
medium.  Sometimes  these  mists  are  partial,  and  it  may 
happen  to  coincide  with  the  composition  of  the  landscape  ; 
this  partiality  is  attended  with  peculiar  beauty ;  as  when 
some  huge  promontoiy  emerges  from  a  spreading  mist, 
which  hfmgs  over  one  part  of  it,  it  not  only  receives  the 
advantage  of  contrast,  out  it  also  becomes  an  object  of 
double  grandeur.  We  often  see  the  woods  of  the  forest 
also  wiUi  peculiar  advantage  emerging  through  a  mist  in 
the  same  style  of  greatness.  I  have  known  likewise  a 
nearer  distance,  strongly  illuminated,  produce  a  good  effect 
through  a  light  drizzling  shower. 

Nearly  amed  to  mists  is  another  incidental  appearance, 
that  of  smoke,  which  is  often  attended  with  peculiar  beauty 
in  woody  scenes.  When  we  see  it  spreading  in  the  forest 
glade,  and  forming  a  soft  bluish  badE-ground  to  the  trees 
which  intercept  it,  their  foliage  and  ramifications  appear 
to  great  advantage. 

Sometimes  also  a  good  efiect  arises,  when  the  sky,  under 
the  influence  of  a  bleak  north  wind,  cold  and  overcast,  is 
hung  with  blue  or  purple  clouds  lowering  over  the  horizon. 
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If  under  that  part  of  the  atmosphere  the  distant  forest 
happens  to  range,  it  is  overspr^id  with  a  deep  blue,  or  a 
purple  tint  from  the  reflection  of  the  clouds,  and  makes  a 
yery  picturesque  appearance. 

The  first  dawn  of  day  exhibits  a  beautiful  obscuritj. 
When  the  east  begrns  just  to  brighten  with  the  re- 
flections only  of  effulgence,  a  pleasing  progressiye  lights 
dubious  and  amusing,  is  thrown  over  the  face  of  things. 
A  single  raj  is  able  to  assist  the  picturesque  eye,  which 
by  such  slender  aid,  creates  a  thousand  imaginary  forms,  if 
the  scene  be  unknown ;  and  as  the  light  steals  graduidly 
on,  is  amused  by  correcting  its  yague  ideas  by  the  real 
objects.  What  in  the  confusion  of  twilight  perhaps  seemed 
a  stretch  of  rising  ground,  broken  in  yarious  parts,  becomes 
now  yast  masses  of  wood,  uid  an  extent  of  forest. 

As  the  sun  begins  to  appear  aboye  the  horizon,  another 
ohange  appears  to  take  place.  What  was  before  only  form, 
being  now  enlightened,  begins  to  receiye  effect.  This  effect 
depends  on  two  circumstances,  the  catching  lights,  which 
touch  the  summits  of  eyery  object ;  and  the  mistiness  in 
which  the  rising  orb  is  commonly  enyeloped. 

The  effect  is  often  pleasing,  when  the  sun  rises  in 
unsullied  brightness,  diffusing  its  ruddy  light  oyer  the 
upper  parts  of  objects,  which  is  contrasted  by  the  deeper 
shadows  below ;  yet  the  effect  is  then  only  transcendent^ 
when  he  rises,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  yapours  in  a 
misty  atmosphere.  Among  lakes  and  mountains,  this  happy 
accompaniment  often  forms  the  most  astonishing  yisions, 
and  yet  in  the  forest  it  is  nearly  as  great,  "mth  what 
delightful  effect  do  we  sometimes  see  the  sun's  disc  appear 
aboye  a  woody  hill ;  or  in  Shakespeare's  language — 

Stand  tip>toe  on  the  miaty  mountain's  top, 

and  dart  his  diyerginc  rays  through  the  rising  yap 
The  radiance  catching  me  tops  of  the  trees,  as  they  1 
midway  upon  the  shaggy  steep;  and  touching,  now  and 
then,  a  few  other  permanent  objects,  imperceptibly  mixes 
its  ruddy  tint  with  the  surrounding  mists,  setting  on  fire,  as 
it  were,  their  upper  parts,  while  their  lower  skirts  are 
lost  in  the  dark  mass  of  yaried  confusion  in  which  trees 
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and  ffround,  and  radiance  and  obscurity,  are  all  blended 
tugetner.  When  the  eye  is  fortunate  enough  to  catch  the 
slowing  instant,  for  it  is  always  a  yanishine  scene,  it 
nimishes  an  idea  worth  treasuring  among  the  choicest 
appearances  of  nature.  Mistiness  alone,  we  hare  obserred, 
occasions  a  confusion  in  objects  which  is  often  picturesque, 
bat  the  glory  of  yision  depends  on  the  glowing  Ughts  which 
are  mingled  with  it. 

As  the  sun  descends,  the  effect  of  its  illumination 
becomes  stronger.  It  is  a  doubt,  whether  the  rising  or  the 
settine  sun  is  more  picturesque.  The  great  beauty  of  both 
depends  on  the  contrast  between  splendour  and  obscurity. 
But  this  contrast  is  produced  by  these  different  incidents  in 
different  ways.  The  grandest  effects  of  the  rising  sun  are 
produced  by  the  yapours  which  enyelope  it.  The  setting 
sun  rests  its  gloiy  on  the  gloom  which  often  accompanies 
its  partirg  rays.  A  depth  of  shadow,  hanging  oyer  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  g^yes  the  beams  of  the  setibing  sun  such 
powerful  effect,  that  although  in  fact  they  are  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  splendour  of  a  meridian  sun,  yet  through  force 
of  contrast,  they  appear  superior. 

A  distant  forest-scene,  under  this  brightened  gloom  is 
particularly  rich.  The  yerdure  of  the  summer  leaf,  and 
the  yaried  tints  of  the  autumnal  one,  are  all  lighted  up 
with  glowing  colours. 

We  sometimes  also  see  in  a  woody  scene,  coruscations, 
like  a  bright  star,  occasioned  by  a  sunbeam  darting  through 
an  eylet  hole  among  the  leayes.  Many  painters,  and 
specially  Bubens,  haye  been  fond  of  introducing  this 
radiant  spot  in  their  landscapes.  But  in  painting  it  is 
one  of  those  trifles,  which  produces  no  effect^  nor  can  this 
radiance  be  giyen.  In  poetry  indeed  it  may  produce  a 
pleasing  image.  Shakespeare  has  introduced  it  beauti- 
fully ;  where  speaking  of  the  force  of  truth  entering  a 
guilly  conscience,  he  compares  it  to  the  sun,  which — 

-^^-  FireB  the  proud  tops  of  the  easteni  pinee, 
And  darte  hk  light  through  every  guilty  hole. 

It  is  one  of  those  circumstances,  which  poetry  may  offer  to 
the  imoffinaium,  but  the  pencil  cannot  well  produce  to  the 
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$¥€  ;  and  if  it  eoald,  it  were  better  omitted ;  ai  it  attracts 
the  eje  from  what  ia  more  intereatinff. 

Under  the  aameneas  of  Italian  akiea  the  beauties  of  a 
aetting-flun  are  hardly  known.  There  the  radiant  orb  ooureea 
hia  way  with  emud  splendour  from  one  end  of  the  hemiophere 
to  the  other.  T^otUng  refracts  his  beam.  To  the  Yapours 
of  grosaer  climates,  we  owe  those  beautiful  tints,  which 
accompanj  his  whole  journey  through  the  skies ;  but 
eially  his  parting  ray. 


_^ 


▲N  OLD  OAK. 
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TO  AN  OLD  OAK. 

Bound  thee^  sIm  1  no  ihadows  mov«^-— 
From  thee  no  nend  munavau  breathe  ! 

Tet  within  thee,  thyself*  groTe^ 

Onoe  did  the  eagle  screAm  above^ 
And  the  wolf  howl  beneath  1 

There  onoe  the  steel-eUd  knight  redined. 

Hie  sable  plumage  tempest-toss'd; 
And,  as  the  death-knell  smote  the  wind. 
From  towers  long  fled  by  human  kind. 
Bib  brow  the  hero  oross'd  1 

Then  culture  oame^  and  days  serene^— 
And  villoge-tporta^  and  garhmda  gay : 
Full  many  «  pathway  croaa'd  the  green, — 
And  maids  and  shepherd-youths  were  seen 
To  oelebrate  the  Kay  I 

Father  of  many  a  forest  deep. 

Whence  many  a  navy  thunder-fiwught ; 
Erst  in  thy  acorn-cells  asleep, 
Soon  destined  o'er  the  world  to  sweep, 

Opening  new  epherea  Of  thought  1 

Wont  in  the  night  of  woods  to  dwell. 

The  holy  Druid  saw  thee  rise ; 
And,  planting  there  the  guardian-spell. 
Sung  forth,  tiie  dreadful  pomp  to  swell 
Of  human  sacrifice  I 

Thy  singed  top  and  branches  bare. 

Now  struggle  in  the  evening  sky ; 
And  the  wan  moon  wheels  round  to  glare 
On  the  lone  corse  that  shiyers  there 

Of  him  who  came  to  die  i 

BOGSBS. 


TO  THE  BRAMBLE  FLOWEB. 

Thy  fruit  fiill  well  the  aohool-boy  knows. 

Wild  bramble  of  the  brake  ! 
So,  put  thou  forth  thy  small  white  roee ; 

I  Ibve  it  for  his  sake. 
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Though  woodbm«a  flaunt*  and  rosas  glow 

0*er  all  the  fngrent  bowen, 
Thou  need^st  not  be  Mhamed  to  ahow 

Thy  aatin-threaded  flowera ; 
For  duU  the  eye,  the  heart  is  dull 

That  oannot  feel  how  lair, 
Amid  all  beauty  beautiful. 

Thy  tender  bloaBoma  are  ! 
How  delicate  thy  gauiy  frill  1 

How  rich  thy  branchy  stem  ! 
How  soft  thy  Toice,  when  woods  are  still. 

And  thou  sing'st  hymns  to  them ; 
While  silent  flowers  are  fulling  slow, 

And  'mid  the  general  hush, 
A  sweet  air  lifts  the  little  bough, 

Lone  whispering  through  the  bush  I 
The  primrose  to  the  grave  is  gone ; 

The  liawthom  flower  is  dei^ ; 
The  violet  by  the  moss'd  grey  stone 

Hath  laid  her  weary  head ; 
•  But  thou,  wild  bramble  I  back  dost  bring, 

In  all  their  beauteous  powef. 
The  fresh  men  days  of  life's  fair  spring. 

And  boyhood's  blossomy  hour. 
Scom'd  bramble  of  the  biake  I  once  more 

Thou  bidd'st  me  be  a  boy. 
To  gad  with  thee  the  woodlands  o'er. 

In  freedom  and  in  joy. 


Elliott. 


THE  QRA8SH0PPER. 

Happy  insect  1  what  csn  be 
In  happiness  compared  to  thee  f 
Fed  with  nourishment  divine, 
The  dewy  Morning's  gentle  wine  1 
Kature  waits  upon  thee  still, 
And  thy  verdant  cup  does  fill ; 
'Tis  filled  wherever  thou  dost  tread. 
Nature's  self's  thy  Ghmymede, 
Thou  dost  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing. 
Happier  than  the  happiest  king  I 
All  the  fields  which  thou  dost  see. 
All  the  plants  belong  to  thee ; 
All  that  summer-hours  produce. 
Fertile  made  with  early  juice : 
Kan  for  thee  does  sow  and  plow; 
Fanner  he,  and  landlord  thou ! 
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Thou  dost  innocently  joy 

Kor  does  thy  luxury  destroy. 

The  shepherd  gladly  heareth  thee. 

More  harmonious  than  he. 

Thee  country  hinds  with  gladness  hear. 

Prophet  of  the  ripened  year  I 

Thee  Phoehus  loves,  ana  does  inspire ; 

PhoDhus  is  himself  tiiy  sire. 

To  thee  of  all  things  upon  earth. 

Life  is  no  longer  than  thy  mirth. 

Happy  insect  1  happy  thou, 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know : 

But  when  thou'st  drunk,  and  danced,  and  sung 

Thy  fill,  the  flowery  leaves  among, 

(Yoluptuoua,  and  wise  withal. 

Epicurean  animal  I) 

Sated  with  thy  summer  feast, 

Thou  retir'st  to  endless  rest. 

COWLET. 


THE  HABEBELL. 


It  springeth  on  the  heath 

The  forest-tree  heneath. 
Like  to  some  elfin  dweller  of  the  wild ; 

Li^t  as  a  breeze  astir. 

Stemmed  with  the  gossamer. 
Soft  as  the  blue  eyes  of  a  poet's  child. 

The  very  flower  to  take 

Into  the  heart  and  make 
The  cherished  memory  of  all  pleasant  places  ; 

Name  but  the  Ught  harebell, 

And  straight  is  pictured  weU 
Where'er  of  fallen  state  lie  lonely  traces. 

We  vision  wild  sea-rocksi 

Where  hang  its  clustering  locks. 
Waving  at  diusy  height  o'er  ocean's  brink ; 

The  hermit's  scoopdd  cell ; 

The  forest's  sylvan  well. 
Where  the  poor  wounded  hart  comes  down  to  drink. 

We  vision  moors  far-spread. 

Where  blooms  the  heather  red. 
And  hunters  with  their  dogs  lie  down  at  noon ; 

Lone  shepherd-boys  who  keep 

On  mountain-sides  their  sheep. 
Cheating  the  time  with  flowers  and  fancies  boon. 
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Old  dopee  of  pMtar»f;roiiiid ; 

Old  f<MBe,  ana  mo«t»  and  mound. 
Where  mailed  warrior  and  crusader  eame ; 

Old  walla  of  crumbling  atone, 

Where  traik  the  snap-dragon; 
Rise  at  the  speaking  of  the  harebell's  name. 

We  see  the  sere  turf  brown. 

And  the  dry  yarrow's  crown 
Scarce  raising  from  the  stem  its  thick-eet  flowers ; 

The  pale  hawk-weed  we  see. 

The  blue-flowered  chicory. 
And  the  strong  ivy-growth  o'er  crumbling  towers. 

Light  harebell,  there  thou  art, 

Making  a  lorely  part 
Of  the  old  splendour  of  the  days  gone  by. 

Waving,  if  but  a  breeee 

Pant  through  the  distant  trees, 
That  on  the  hill-top  grow  broad-branch'd  and  high. 

Oh,  when  I  look  on  thee, 

In  thy  fair  symmetry. 
And  look  on  other  flowers  aa  fair  beside, 

My  sense  is  gratitude 

That  Qod  has  been  thus  good, 
To  scatter  flowers,  like  common  blessings  wide. 

Mabt  Hownr. 


The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead ; 
When  all  the  birds  are  fiunt  with  the  hot  sun. 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees^  a  voioe  will  run 
From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new>>mown  mead 
That  !•  the  grasahopper^a. 

KlATS. 
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Here  rustic  taste  at  leisure  trimly  weaves 

The  rose  and  straggling  woodbine  to  the  eaves ; 

And  on  the  crowded  spot  that  pales  enclose 

The  white  and  scarlet  daisy  rears  in  rows ; 

Twining  the  trailing  peas  in  bunches  neat, 

Perfuming  evening  with  a  luscious  sweet ; 

And  sun-flowers  planting  for  their  gilded  show, 

That  scale  the  window's  lattice  ere  they  blow ; 

Then,  sweet  to  habitants  within  the  sheds, 

Peep  through  the  diamond  panes  their  gilded  heads. 


Clabx. 
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THE  HOUSE  FLT. 


During  the  latter  end  of  tbis  and  the  commenoement  of 
the  following  month  flies  abound,  and  are  frequently  a  great 
annoyance  in  our  houses.  In  such  cases  our  readers  will  not 
be  unwilling  to  hear  of  a  simple  mode  of  ridding  their  rooms 
of  such  a  nuisance.  We  quote  again  from  the  author  of 
"  The  Chronicles  of  the  Seasons." 

Persons  who  have  never  visited  the  south  of  Europe  during 
the  hot  months  are  doubtless  unable  to  form  anything  like 
a  correct  idea  of  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  flies  ;  bat  the 
accounts  of  travellers  who  have  themselves  experienced  it 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  a  much  more  formidable 
pest  in  those  countries  than  with  us.  *^  It  is  not,"  says 
Arthur  Toung,  "that  they  bite,  sting,  or  hurt,  but  they 
bu7iZ,  teaze,  and  worry;  your  mouth,  ears,  and  nose,  are 
full  of  them ;  they  swarm  on  every  eatable ;  and  if  they  are 
not  incessantly  driven  away  by  a  person  who  has  nothing 
else  to  do,  to  eat  a  meal  is  impossiole." 

Nor  is  it  only  to  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  other  warm  regions 
of  Europe,  that  this  nuisance  is  confined :  it  seems  equally 
prevalent  in  the  other  hot  countries  of  the  world ;  while  in 
the  more  temperate  climes  we  find  the  same  evil,  only  in  a 
mitigated  form.  During  the  latter  part  of  our  summer,  the 
numbers  of  these  insects  that  enter  our  apartments,  and  the 
active  curiosity  they  display  in  perching  on  and  running  over 
every  object  in  it,  and  also  the  personal  annoyances  we  suffier 
from  them,  are  sufficiently  known.  The  remedies  invented 
to  lessen  the  inconvenience  are  almost  entirely  useless, 
seeing  that  if  we  deatrov  a  large  number  of  these  insects  by 
sweetened  infusions  of  green  tea,  quassia,  Ac.,  a  number 
equally  large  is  generally  ready  to  take  the  place  of  tiie 
destroyed. 

It  was  therefore  on  a  subject  of  general  interest  that 
Mr.  Spence  wrote,  when  he  communicated  to  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  the  account  of  a  mode  employed  by  a  friend 
of  his  in  Florence  to  remove  this  drawback  to  the  comfort 
of  existence.  He  tells  us  that  his  curiosity  was  greatly  excited 
on  being  told  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  cit^,  that  for  two  or  three  years  he  had  entirelv 
succeeded  m  excluding  flies  (torn  his  apartments^  though 
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allowixig  thB  irindowB  to  be  open  wide  for  the  admumon  of 
air.  While  the  sitting  and  dming-roomB  of  hia  neighbevm 
awarmed  with  them,  a  atiiet  aearoh  waa  neeesaary  to  dateot 
eren  two  or  three  in  hia  apartments. 

The  posaibility  of  exdnding  fliea  from  a  room  where  the 
windows  were  wide  open  was  explained  by  the  earious  faot, 
thai  flies  will  not  paaa  thiongh  the  meanea  of  a  net,  even 
thoagfa  those  meshes  ve  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  plan  of  this  gentleman  waa  simplj  to  suspend  a  net  made 
of  light-colomed  thread  to  the  outside  of  the  window,  and 
although  every  mesh  was  large  enough,  not  only  to  admit 
one  fly  but  aereral  flies  with  expanded  wings  to  pass  through 
at  the  same  moment,  yet  fiom  some  inexplioable  dread  of 
Toaturing  across  the  mesh-work,  these  insects  were  effectually 
excluded.  The  gentieman  who  thus  ^hibited  the  merits  o£ 
the  plan  to  Mr.  Spence  did  not  pretend  to  haye  been  the 
inventor  of  it.  He  said  that  he  first  heard  of  it  at  amonas- 
tery  near  Florence,  and  afiterwards  ficom  an  artist  at  Borne, 
who  warmly  expatiated  on  the  important  advantage  it  con- 
ferred in  aUowing  him  to  work  in  his  studio  with  open 
windows,  and  yet  be  free  fr^m  the  personal  annoyance  of 
flies,  and  the  equally  great  one  of  their  settling  on  the  newly- 
painted  picture. 

It  ia  necessary  to  state,  that  in  order  for  this  plan  to  eue- 
eeed,  it  is  essential  that  the  light  enter  the  room  on  one  tide 
onUfy  for  if  there  be  an  opposite  or  side-window,  the  flies  pass 
through  the  net  without  scruple.  The  fact  of  these  insects 
being  excluded  by  the  simple  means  above  stated  (when  the 
room  is  lighted  from  one  side  only)  has  been  repeatedly 
noticed,  and  fully  confirmed. 

Nor  are  we  dependent  only  on  accounts  of  this  fact,  as 
leeeiyed  from  a  n>reign  country ;  it  has  been  noticed  and 
confirmed  also  by  observers  in  England.  Dr.  Stanley  gives  an 
account,  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society,*' 
of  some  experiments  entered  on  by  hun,  in  order  to  the 
satis&ctory  investiflfation  of  this  singular  discovery.  Nets 
rf  various  coloured  worsted  were  prepared,  the  sizeoftiie 
meshes  varying  from  three  quarters  to  one  inch  on  the  side 
of  the  square.  These  were  stretched  over  the  two  windows 
of  a  room  much  exposed  to  the  troublesome  intrusion  of  flies, 
particolarly  the  blue-bottle  (Musoa  vomitoria),  attracted  to 
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the  spot  by  a  trellis  covered  with  the  sweet-scented  clematis, 
honeysuckles,  and  other  flowering  plants.  So  great  was 
the  annoyance  occasioned  by  these  insects,  that  the  sashes 
were  often  kept  closed,  even  on  the  hottest  days,  in  order  to 
exclude  them.  But  no  sooner  were  the  nets  set  up,  than  all 
inconvenience  was  at  an  end. 

'*I  could  perceive  and  hear  them,"  says  Dr.  Stanley, 
"  hovering  on  the  other  side  of  my  barriers ;  but  though  they 
now  and  then  settled  on  the  meshes,  I  do  not  recollect  a 
single  instance  of  one  venturing  across  the  boundary. 

**  When  one  of  the  nets  was  withdrawn,  or  a  door  was 
opened  communicating  with  another  room,  several  flies  im- 
mediately entered,  and  in  attempting  to  drive  them  out 
through  the  netted  window,  it  was  observed  that  they  flew 
with  violence  towards  the  upper  pane,  avoiding  the  net-work 
below. 

"  A  net  was  now  prepared  of  very  fine  pack-thread,  with 
enlarged  meshes  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  the  sauare,  and 
this  was  found  to  answer  the  purpose  as  eflectually  as  the 
smaller  worked  coloured  worsteds. 

"  So  fine  and  comparatively  invisible  was  the  pack-thread 
net,  that  there  was  no  apparent  diminution  of  either  light  or 
the  distant  view,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  I  was  enabled  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  with  open 
windows  without  the  fear  of  the  annoyance  I  had  hereto- 
fore experienced.  I  should  also  add  that,  though  wasps 
occasionally  came  through,  the  number  was  very  much 
diminished.*' 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  an  allusion  to  this  fact  appears 
to  be  made  in  the  writings  of  Herodotus.  After  giving  a 
general  description  of  the  customs,  manners,  and  religion  of 
the  Egyptians,  he  speaks  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
country,  and  a  passage  occurs  of  which  the  following  is 
Mr.  Spence's  translation : 

'^  But  against  the  gnats,  being  in  great  numbers,  these 
are  the  means  they  have  invented :  the  towers  are  of  service 
to  those  who  inhabit  the  upper  parts  of  the  marshes,  and 
ascending  into  them  they  sleep  there,  for  the  gnats,  on 
account  of  the  winds,  are  unable  to  fly  high.  But  those  who 
live  around  the  marshes  have  invented  other  means  instead 
of  towers.    Every  man  of  them  possesses  a  casting-net  with 
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ipMcli  daring  the  day  he  catches  fishes,  and  at  night  he 
makes  use  of  it  in  the  bed  where  he  reposes,  round  which 
he  places  the  net,  and  then  having  crept  under  it  he  sleeps. 
But  the  gnats,  if  he  sleeps  wrapped  up  in  a  woollen  or  linen 
garment,  bite  through  these,  but  tnrough  the  net  they 
do  not  even  attempt  to  bite." 


THE  COCKCHAFER. 


In  the  "  Chronicle  of  the  Seasons,*'  we  find  the  following 
account,  which  will  not  be  out  of  place  this  month. 

The  cockchafer  is  one  of  the  farmer's  enemies,  and  its 
deyastations  are  often  extensive,  being  carried  on  both  while 
the  insect  is  in  the  larva  state,  and  also  when  it  assumes 
the  perfect  form.  This  well-known  insect  is  about  an  inch 
in  length,  the  body  oblong  and  convex ;  the  homy  wing- 
covers  are  of  a  brown  colour,  while  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  ^uite  black.  The 
female  digs  into  the  soil  to  some  depth,  in  order  to  secure 
a  safe  pla^  for  her  eggs.  These  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  laid  in  a  cluster  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  which  is 
sometimes  six  laches  deep.  The  larv»  which  are  produced 
firom  these  eggs  are  durty-looking  grubs,  of  a  yellowish 
white  colour,  and  apparently  quite  blind.  When  full 
crown  they  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  the 
nead  scaly,  and  of  a  light  brovm  colour,  the  body  soft  and 
whitish.  These  laree  and  somewhat  disgusting  grubs  are 
often  turned  up  wiui  the  soil,  and  must  be  well  known  to 
most  cultivators.  The  head  is  furnished  with  powerful 
mandibles,  and  two  antenn®,  each  having  five  joints.  Six 
short  scaly  legs  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body  are  the 
onl^  instruments  of  motion,  while  the  hinder  part  re- 
mains curved  or  partially  rolled  up.  The  size  of  these 
larv»  makes  them  a  rich  prize  to  the  rook,  and  good 
service  is  rendered  by  the  industrious  bird  in  lessening  their 
numbers. 

During  three  years  does  the  grub,  which  we  have  just 
described,   continue    its   subterraneous   existence,   unless 
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disturbed  and  dettroyed  by  lome  of  its  enemies.  The 
aammers  of  this  period  are  ooeupied  in  attacks  on  tlie 
loots,  ehiedy  of  toe  grasses,  but  sometimes  of  shrdba  and 
trees ;  dunag  the  winter  it  descends  deeper  into  the  earth, 
and  remains  wholly  inactire,  without  requiring  food.  Am 
the  spring  approaches  it  rises  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
surfiice,  and  prepares  to  renew  its  attacks  on  the  different 
roots.  During  the  third  autumn,  the  larra  descends  to  a 
greater  depth  than  before,  sometimes  as  much  as  fire  or 
six  feet,  and  forms  a  case  or  cocoon  in  which  to  undergo  its 
changes.  It  then  assumes  the  chrysalis  state,  and  in  the 
following  spring  passes  through  its  final  change,  and 
becomes  a  perfect  insect.  The  beetle  is  at  first  aofb  and 
light  coloured,  but  it  gradually  gains  oonsiBtenQy,  and  by 
the  month  of  May  or  June  it  is  prepared  to  leaire  its 
subteiraneous  dweUing,  and  become  an  inhabitant  of  this 
upper  world.  Working  its  way  to  the  snrfaoe  by  means  of 
the  head  and  forelegs,  it  spreads  its  wings,  and  diBdaming 
an;^  longer  to  groyelin  the  dust,  takes  its  |lad  flight  to  the 
foliaee  of  the  nearest  trees,  among  which  it  is  to  spend  the 
brief  season  of  its  existenoe  as  a  ^rfect  insect.  The  nudes 
scarcely  exist  more  than  a  week,  but  the  life  of  the  female 
is  prolonged  for  the  purpose  of  layine  her  eggs.  Tha 
whole  duration  of  the  brood  of  cockchafisrs  in  l£e  winged 
state  may  be  estimated  at  one  month. 

As  the  place  chosen  by  the  parent  insect  for  the 
deposition  of  her  egga  is  generally  some  rich  grass  land 
in  the  neighbourho<^  of  oak  plantations,  so  we  often  find 
the  cockchafer  abounding  on  such  trees,  or  among  tiie  old 
ancestral  ^ups  that  skid  the  parks  of  country  dwellinga. 
The  mischief  done  to  trees  by  these  insects  is  in  genial 
trifling,  but  there  haye  been  cases  where  it  proyed  &r 
otherwise.  Thus,  although  the  rayages  of  the  grub  are 
most  to  be  apprehended  during  the  long  period  of  its 
working  underground,  yet  we  haye  instances  of  great 
deyastation  committed  oy  the  parent  insect.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  recorded  by  Dr.  Thomas  Molyneux, 
in  the  I9th  yolume  of  the  JPhiloMpkieal  Trmuaeiioua,  The 
writer  states  that  his  narratiye  is  not  from  common  hearsay, 
but  is  giyen  on  ''  sure  ground.*'  This  remark  is  necessary ; 
since  we  are  happily  so  unacquainted  with  the  plague  of 
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beeliteB  be  deflcabesy  tint  we  might  be  inclined  to  doubt 
whole   of   his    narratiye,  or    to  consider  it  gromiy 


cockdiafer  is  desoribed  as  appealing  auddenly  oa 
the  sooth-westem  ooavt  of  €kdway  in  1688,  and  gradually 
spreading  through  other  counties.  Thousands  were  seen 
hanging  on  the  trees  in  the  daj^time,  and  towards  eTening 
thej^  rose,  dispersed,  and  fled  about  with  *'a  strange 
humming  noise,  much  like  the  beating  of  drums  at  a 
distance,'*  and  in  such  yast  numbers  as  to  darken  the  air. 
Travellers  or  persons  abroad  in  the  fields  were  greatly 
annoyed  by  them,  for  numbers  would  fly  with  such  force  in 
their  faces  as  to  occasion  pain  and  to  leaye  a  slight  mark. 
But  this  was  a  trifling  inconvenience  compared  with  that 
which  soon  resulted  from  their  visit.  They  devoured  the 
leaves  of  the  trees,  so  as  to  produce  a  wintry  appearance  in 
the  country,  although  it  was  the  middle  of  summer ;  and  the 
noise  of  their  feeding  is  said  to  have  been  very  surprising, 
^  for  the  grinding  of  the  leaves  in  the  months  of  this  vast 
multitude  all  together,  made  a  sound  very  much  resembling 
the  sawing  of  timber." 

Nor  were  the  trees  and  hedges  the  only  sufferers.  They 
came  also  into  the* garden,  destroying  the  leaves,  buds,  and 
blossoms  of  fruit  trees,  causing  in  the  more  delicate  species 
the  death  of  the  tree.  The  beetles  came  also  into  the  houses, 
crawling  on  the  walls  or  ceiling.  Sometimes  dropping  ^*  from 
the  ceiling  of  the  rooms  into  the  dishes  as  they  stood  on 
the  table,"  so  extremely  offensive  and  loathsome  were 
they,  as  well  as  prejudicial  and  destructive. 

The  people  of  Galway  were  also  dismayed  to  find  that 
the  ^creepmg  spawn'*  (as  Dr.  Molyneuz  terms  the  larv»), 
were  even  more  destructive  than  their  parents.  These  lying 
under  ground  devoured  the  roots  of  the  com  and  grass, 
depriving  both  man  and  beast  of  support,  and  bringinc^  the 
country  into  a  desolate  condition,  indeed,  had  it  not  oeen 
for  the  timely  check  given  to  the  perfect  insect  by  hi?h 
wind  and  wet  weather,  which  destroyed  them  by  thousands, 
the  plague  would  have  been  still  more  violent  and  dis- 
astrous in  its  results.  I>uring  such  weather  they  fell  in 
vast  nnmba«  from  the  trees,  and  the  swine  and  poultry 
were  so  '^cunning"  that  they  watched  beneath  the  trees 
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in  Biicb  seasons,  and  ate  them  greedily,  thriving  well  on 
this  diet. 

One  of  the  methods  employed  at  that  time  for  the  deBtrao 
tion  of  the  animid  was  that  of  burning  heath,  fern,  and  other 
weeds  in  a  corner  of  the  garden  or  orchard  which  lay  most 
convenient  for  the  wind  to  disperse  it  among  the  trees. 
This  was  found  an  effectual  remedy,  preventing  the  incur- 
sions of  the  enemy,  and  driving  out  such  as  had  already 
taken  possession. 


THE  GAD-FLY  OF  THE  HORSE. 

The  term  gad-fly  has  been  employed  to  denote  the 
various  species  of  a  family  of  insects  parasitic  on  horses, 
oxen,  and  other  animals.  These  insects  much  resemble 
large  common  flies,  but  the  body  is  often  ornamented  with 
bands  of  different  colours,  like  the  humble  bees.  The 
wings  are  very  strong,  and  in  general  fully  extended ;  the 
mouth  of  the  insect,  when  in  its  winged  state,  is  nearly 
obsolete,  its  place  being  supplied  by  three  small  tubercles, 
which  are  not  fitted  for  organs  of  nutrition.  Each  species 
of  this  remarkable  family  is  confined  to  its  own  particular 
quadruped,  and  displays  much  skill  in  the  selection  of  the 
fittest  spot  for  the  deposition  of  its  eggs. 

The  animals  which  have  been  ascertained  as  subject  to 
their  attacks  are  the  horse,  ox,  ass,  rein-deer,  stag,  camel, 
sheep,  hare  and  rabbit.  Although  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  is  rather  annoying  than 
painful  to  the  several  animals,  yet  the  degree  of  terror 
which  the  approach  of  the  gad-fly  produces  in  them  is  very 
great.  Horses  are  much  agitated  at  the  sight  of  it :  they 
toss  their  heads,  and  gallop  to  a  distant  part  of  the  pasture, 
in  the  hope  of  driving  it  away,  or  escaping  from  its  pursuit. 
This  la  not,  however,  to  be  easily  effected:  the  fly  often 
keeps  up  with  their  pace,  and  follows  her  victim  wherever 
he  goes.  His  only  cnance  of  escape  now  lies  in  plunging 
into  the  stream,  and  if  there  is  one  at  hand,  he  thus  effec- 
tually rids  himself  of  the  annoyance,  for  the  gad-fly  never 
follows  him  there.    If  no  water  is  near,  the  fly  soon  finds 
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an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  her  purpose.  Selecting 
the  part  where  she  designs  to  deposit  her  egg,  she  hovers 
OTcr  it  for  a  few  seconds,  then  suddenly  darts  down  and 
leaves  the  egg  adhering  to  the  hair;  this  is  so  rapidly 
done,  that  she  hardly  appears  to  settle,  but  merely  to 
touch  the  hair,  and  leave  the  egg  affixed,  by  means  of  the 
glutinous  liquor  which  is  secreted  with  it.  She  then  retires 
to  a  short  distance  from  the  horse,  and  prepares  another 
®gg)  which  she  attaches  to  the  animal  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  then  another,  and  so  on.  Other  flies  repeat  the 
operation,  so  that  as  many  as  four  or  five  hundred  eggs 
have  been  placed  on  one  horse.  The  most  wonderful  part 
of  this  proceeding  is,  that  the  insect  invariably  places  the 
eggs  on  those  pi^s  of  the  horse*s  body  which  are  within 
reach  of  his  tongue.  After  four  or  five  days  these  eggs  are 
ready  to  produce  the  young  worm  upon  the  smallest  appli- 
cation 01  heat,  so  that  when  the  horse  licks  that  part  of 
the  skin  on  which  thej  are  deposited,  the  eggs  readily  open. 
Small  active  worms  issue  forth,  and  clinging  to  the  moist 
surface  of  the  tongue,  they  are  carried  with  the  food  into 
the  animal's  stomach.  Here,  in  a  heat  far  surpassing  that 
of  our  warmest  climate,  these  worms  attain  their  fim  size, 
and  on  this  taking  place,  they  detach  themselves  from  the 
hold  they  had  taken  within  the  animal,  and  are  voided  by 
it.  They  then  seek  some  convenient  situation  and  assume 
the  pupsB  state,  and  after  six  or  seven  weeks  appear  in  the 
form  of  a  fly.  There  are  no  less  than  five  species  which 
form  the  torment  of  horses,  and  trouble  the  short  repose 
allowed  to  this  noble  animal.  In  Germany  the  grooms  make 
nse  of  a  particular  kind  of  brush,  with  which  they  cleanse 
the  mouths  and  throats  of  the  horses,  and  thus  free  them 
from  these  troublesome  insects  before  they  are  carried  into 
the  stomach. 

One  species  of  gad-fly  to  which  the  horse  is  subject, 
always  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  lips  of  the  animal,  and  is 
even  more  distressing  to  him  than  those  we  have  just 
described.  It  perseveres  in  its  attempts,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  made  to  avoid  it,  and  often  hides  in  the  grass 
•till  the  horse  is  grazing  tranquilly,  when  it  fastens  on  the 
desired  situation. 
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QAD-FLI£S  OF  THE  OX,  8HEKP,  AND  BKBB. 

The  deacription  giyen  by  Kirb j  and  Spenoe  <rf  the  apptv- 
ance  of  a  hod  of  oxen  under  the  attack  of  gad-fliea  is  traa 
to  nature. 

At  certain  aeaaoDBy  the  whole  terrified  h«rd,  witk  their 
taila  in  the  air,  or  turned  upon  their  backs,  or  stiffly 
stretched  out  in  the  direction  of  the  spine,  eallop  about  the 
pastures,  making  the  country  re-echo  with  their  lowing^ 
and  finding  no  rost  till  they  get  into  the  water.  Thdbr  ap- 
pearance and  motions  are  at  this  time  so  grotesque,  clumsy, 
and  seemingly  unnatural,  that  we  are  tempted  rather  to 
laugh  at  the  poor  beasts  than  to  pit^  them,  though  evidently 
in  a  situation  of  great  terror  and  distress.  The  causeof  all 
this  restlessness  and  agitation  is  a  small  gad-fly  {GSsirut 
hovu),  less  than  the  horse  bee,  the  object  oi  which,  thou^ 
it  be  not  to  bite  them,  but  merely  to  oviposit  in  their  hides* 
is  not  put  into  execution  without  giving  them  considermUe 
pain. 

This  flv  has  been  minutely  described  by  Beaumur,  who 
affirms  that,  in  depositing  the  egg,  the  insect  bores  a  small 
hole  in  the  skin  of  the  ox,  by  means  of  a  singular  organ  of 
a  homy  texture,  Bomewhat  resembling  an  auger  or  gimlets 
Mr.  Bracy  Clark  does  not  admit  this  to  be  the  case,  but^ 
af^  close  examination,  states  that  the  parent  insect  merely 
glues  the  eggs  to  the  hair  of  the  animal,  as  in  the  case  of  tw 
horse-bee,  and  that  it  is  not  till  the  living  insects  appear  that 
the  puncture  is  made.  These  larv»  are  (ndled  vforbles  or  wair- 
maU,  and  after  they  have  burrowed  into  the  skin,  they  form 
around  themselves  bumps  or  protuberances  on  the  back  of 
the  ox,  where  they  enjoy  an  equal  degree  of  warmth,  are 
protected  from  inclement  weather,  and  remain  till  they 
arrive  at  maturity,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  food  within 
reach.  These  tumours  vary  in  numb^  on  the  animal,  from 
three  or  four,  to  thirty  or  forty.  The  cattle  most  covered 
with  them  are  not  disesteemed  by  the  iarmer,  for  it  is  on 
young  and  healthy  subjects  that  they  are  chiefly  found. 
The  tanners  abo  nrefer  those  hides  which  contain  the 
greatest  number  of  oot-holes^  (as  they  are  commonly  called,) 
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av  benig  the  bert  sad  Btftsngeoi.  Tk  atoiiion  of  tlM 
tumoms  is  generaUy  near  the  epine,  b«t  aometimeaiipon  tli« 
tUghB  and  skonlden.  The  kxgeal  of  them  are  neaaply  an 
incli  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  boaet,  and  about  an  indi 
bigh :  they  can  acaroelT  be  peroeited  during  sfumner,  but 
in  winter  attain  their  foU  size. 

The  attack  of  the  fly  ie  attended  with  some  danger, 
when  the  oxen  are  employed  in  agricultural  work;  for 
whether  in  hameea  or  rol^  to  ike  plough,  thejr  become 
unmanageable,  and  run  dhrectiy  forward. 

Nor  are  our  floeka  exempt  from  the  annoyance  of  the 
eadpfly.  Sheep  are  aometimei  obaerred,  in  tlie  heat  of  the 
dsy,  to  riiake  weir  heada,  and  strike  the  ground  Tiolently 
with  their  fore-feet ;  or  they  will  run  away  to  ducrty  spots, 
mta,  or  giavel-pits,  where,  crowding  together,  they  nold 
their  noses  dose  to  the  ground.  This  is  with  a  view  to  rid 
themselyes  of  the  fly  ((Et^us  om),  and  to  prevent  its  enter- 
ing their  nostrils,  where  it  lays  its  eggs  around  the  inner 
margin.  When  the  larv»  issue  from  the  eggs,  they  make 
their  wa^  into  the  head,  and  when  full-grown  they  fall 
through  the  nostrila  to  the  ground^  and  assume  the  nupa 
state.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  sheep 
suffers  much  pain  from  these  insects  $  but  flrom  tiie  strange 
freaks  it  occasionally  performs,  when  infested  by  them, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  hare,  to  say  the  least,  a 
teasing  and  irritating  effect.  Sometimes  the  maggot  makes 
its  way  even  into  the  brain. 

The  fallow-deer,  according  to  Beaumur,  are  subject  to 
the  attack  of  two  species  of  gad*fly ;  one  of  which  diepositb 
its  eggs  in  tiie  same  manner  as  that  of  the  ox,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce tumours ;  the  other,  like  that  of  the  sheep»  so  that  its 
larvft  can  make  their  way  into  the  head.  There  isacurious 
notion  prevalent  amon£^  the  hunters  respecting  these  two 
speeies.  Believing  both  insects  to  be  of  the  same  kind, 
they  imagine  that  they  mine  for  themselves  a  painM  path 
under  the  skin  to  the  root  of  the  horns,  where  they  congre- 
gate from  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  where,  hy  uniting  their 
Jabours,  and  snawing  indefatigably,  iHiej  occasion  the  annual 
casting  of  the  horns.  Bidiculous  as  t^is  fable  is,  it  is 
sanctioned  by  some  authors. 

The  rein-cleer  is  still  more  cruelly  t(Mi&ented  by  these 
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insects.  The  gad-flj  takes  the  opportunity  of  dcnKwiting 
its  eggs  at  the  time  when  the  animal  sheds  its  hair,  about  tlie 
beginning  of  July.  The  hair  then  stands  erect,  and  the  insect 
is  always  fluttering  near,  to  the  great  terror  of  its  victim. 
Ten  of  these  flies  will  put  a  herd  of  fiye  hundred  deer  in  the 
greatest  agitation.  The  poor  animab  tremble,  change  their 
position  incessantly,  sneeze,  snort,  stamp,  and  toss  con- 
tinually. The  fly  closely  piumies  them  if  they  flee  from  her, 
and  keeps  up  with  them  as  they  bound  oyer  predpicesy 
valleys,  snow-covered  mountains,  and  even  the  highest  Alps. 
In  their  flight,  the  animals  always  choose  a  direction  con- 
trary to  the  wind,  as  an  additional  means  of  gaining  advan- 
tage over  their  enemy.  By  this  constant  fear  and  agitation, 
they  are  kept  from  eating  during  the  day,  and  are  ever  on 
the  watch,  standing  with  ears  erect,  and  eyes  attentive  to  all 
around  them. 

There  is  also  a  species  of  gad-fly  appropriated  to  hasret 
and  rabbits  in  America ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
species  of  (Estnu  yet  discovered. 

Recent  observations  likewise  go  to  prove  that  there  is 
either  a  species  of  the  family  appropriated  to  man,  or  that 
the  same  sorts  which  attack  (juacbrupeds,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances attack  human  bemgs.  In  South  America  it  is 
common  to  see  Indians  with  their  stomachs  covered  with 
small  tumours,  produced  by  a  species  of  (Estrui.  This 
insect  is  said  to  penetrate  the  deeper  the  more  it  is  disturbed, 
so  as  in  some  cases  to  produce  d^th. 

This  month,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  Celtie  year, 
was  called  by  our  Saxon  ancestors  H^kmokath,  i.e.  foliage 
month,  from  the  Glerman  Hain,  a  ^ve ;  Heticokath,  i.e. 
Haymonth;  and  Lin  a  Afteba,  i.e.  the  Second  Idda,  or 
second  month  of  the  sun's  descent,  as  June  was  named  the 
LiDA  Ebba,  i.e.  the  flrst  month  of  the  sun*s  descent. 

The  name  of  July  is  from  the  Latin  Julius,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  the  month  by  Mark  Antony  in  honour  of 
Julius  Cffisar,  who  was  bom  in  it ;  before  his  time  it  had 
been  called  Quintilis^  or  Fifth,  because  it  was  the  fifth 
month,  dating  the  commencement  of  the  year  from  March. 

There  are  few  days  of  importance  in  this  month  either 
in  regard  to  astronomy  or  to  ancient  observances.  The 
first,  however,  to  be  noticed  are  the  Doo-Dats.    These  are 
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now  made  to  commence  with  the  third  of  the  month  and 
end  with  the  eleventh  of  August,  a  verj  proper  change, 
though  only  dating  from  the  correction  of  the  British 
calendar,  which  bnngs  it  in  harmony  with  the  ancient  idea 
of  the  Dog-DaySy — that  is  to  say,  a  certain  number  of  dajs 
preceding  and  ensuing  the  hehacal  rising  of  Canicula  or 
SiiioSy  i.e.  the  Dog-star.*  It  must  be  obvious  that  the 
rising  of  the  star  must  in  the  first  place  vary  with  the 
latitude ;  and  secondlv,  that  the  precession  of  equinoxes 
would  in  the  course  of  centuries  make  so  sreat  a  change  ia 
the  seasons  that  the  Dog-Days,  if  restricted  to  their  original 
place  in  the  calendar,  would  by  this  time  bring  with  them 
frost  and  snow  instead  of  intense  heat. 

It  is  to  Egypt  that  the  various  notions,  connected  with 
these  days,  are  most  probably  to  be  attributed.  As  the  star 
had  its  heliacal  rising  much  about  the  time  of  the  summer 
solstice,  when  the  Nile  also  began  to  rise,  the  ancient 
Egyptians  imagined  that  it  in  some  way  influenced  the 
overflow  of  the  waters  and  the  consequent  fertility  of  the 
soil.  With  them  therefore  it  was  worsnipped  as  something 
holy,  and  often  under  the  names  of  Isis  and  Thoth,  the  usual 
appellations  of  their  great  goddess  and  of  Mercury,  while, 
among  other  strange  dogmas,  they  believed  there  was  a  wild 
beast  called  Oryx,  whose  wont  it  was  to  stand  full  against 
the  star,  watching  it,  and  seeming  to  worship  it  by  sneezing. 
But  with  other  nations  it  was  held  in  very  (uflerent  estimi^ 
tion.  The  time  of  its  heliacal  rising  to  them  brought  no 
particular  benefit,  but  on  the  contrary  was  a  season  of  intense 
heat,  and  consequently  of  disease,  and  hence  arose  many 
popular  superstitions,  both  ancient  and  modem.  According 
to  the  Boman  faith,  at  the  rising  of  Sinus,  the  seas  boil,  the 
wines  ferment  in  the  cellars,  and  standing  waters  are  set  in 
motion;  the  dogs  also  beyond  all  question  go  very  mad 
indeed,  and  the  silurus,  or  sturgeon  is  blasted.    In  more 

*  In  an  old  calendar  given  by  Bede  (De  Temporum  Ratione),  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  Dog-daji  it  placed  on  the  14th  of  Julj;  and  in  one 
prefixed  to  the  Common  Prajer  printed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  thej  are 
made  to  begin  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  to  end  on  the  5th  of  September ;  this 
last  continued  till  the  restoration,  when  the  Dog-days  were  omitted.  For  a  long 
period  aubeeqnent  they  were  laid  to  begin  on  the  19ih  of  Joly,  and  end  on 
the  28th  of  Angoat. 
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modem  times  the  bdief  tiiait  the  inteBae  heat  jHnooeeded 
firom  ffirint,  must  hate  been  deeply  rooted,  when  i^  find 
GtfBNodi  mveij  argoixig  that  at  the  Dog-star,  which  was 
the  s jmbol  of  heat  to  us,  was  tiie  symbol  of  cold  to  our 
antipodes,  so  it  must  necessaiil j  follow  that  heat  came  firoD 
the  sun  and  not  from  the  star. 

St.  SwiTHnr's  Djlt,  Jult  15. — ^This  day  has  iretmned 
its  place  in  our  calendar,  or  at  least  in  the  popular  memory, 
from  a  notion  that  if  it  rains  now,  it  will  continue  to  rain 
for  fort^-  days  afberwaids.  The  vulgar  notion,  however,  is 
not  quite  so  absurd  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be,  for 
as  this  happens  to  be  in  general  a  wet  season  of  the  year 
with  us — ^tne  time  indeed  of  the  solstitial  rains,-^it  may  be 
pretty  fairly  inferred  that,  if  rain  once  begins,  it  wiH  con- 
tinue, not  exactly  perhaps  at  the  same  plaoe,  but  with  some 
little  latitude  as  to  locality.  This  b^ef  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  one  of  the  old  Boman  Catholic  fiibles  respect- 
ing Saint  Swithin,  Bishop  of  Wmchester.  Before  his  dMth, 
which  took  plaoe  in  868,  he  had  desired  '*  that  he  might 
be  buried  in  the  open  churchyard,  and  not  in  the  chancel 
of  the  minster,  as  was  usual  with  other  bishops,  and  his 
request  was  oomnlied  with ;  but  the  monks,  on  his  being 
canonised,  considering  it  disgraceful  for  the  saint  to  lie  in  a 
public  cemetery,  resolved  to  remove  his  body  into  the 
choir,  which  was  to  have  been  done  with  solemn  proces- 
sion on  the  16th  of  July ;  it  rained,  however,  so  violently 
for  forty  days  together  at  this  season,  that  the  design  was 
abandoned.*' 


thb:  wet  stthheb. 


tBOM  THB  aXBHAir. 


Beads  are  wet  where'er  one  wendeth, 
And  with  ndn  the  thistle  bendeth, 

And  the  brook  cries  like  a  child ! 
Not  a  rainbow  shines  to  cheer  us ; 
Ah !  the  sun  comes  never  nesr  us, 

And  the  heavens  look  dark  and  wild. 
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Houni&llT  the  birds  are  Buigiiig^ 
Scarce  a  blade  of  com  is  Bprmging 

Sound  the  atarrliBg  piover'B  brood* 
Hope  of  aeed-time  1-^none  remaineth  I 
And  with  man,  his  life's  strength  waneth, 

ChiUedt  en&ebled  creeps  hia  blood ! 

Siddj  woman,  feebly  creepong. 
With  thj  babj,  weeping,  weefMag, 

Pale  with  hunger  and  despair. 
Turn  not  to  the  drenched  fuxrows, 
For  the  burden  of  thy  aonrows 

Human  lore  must  nelp  to  bear ! 

Fray  to  Gk>d  who  freely  giTeth, 
Who  can  move  each  heart  that  Uveth, 

And  on  Him  th j  burden  cast  I 
Pray  that  He  remove  our  sadness, 
That  He  send  us  sun  and  gladness, 

And  a  jdenteous  year  at  lastl 

Mabt  Howitt, 


REPOSE  OF  THE  FOREST. 

There  is  a  quiet  spirit  in  these  woods, 
That  dwells  where'er  the  gentle  South  wind  blows ; 
Where,  underneath  the  white-thorn,  in  the  glade, 
The  wild  flowers  bloom,  or,  kissing  the  soft  air, 
The  leaves  above  their  sunny  palms  outspread. 
With  what  a  tender  and  impassion'd  voice 
It  fills  the  nice  and  delicate  ear  of  thought, 
When  the  fast-ushering  star  of  morning  comes 
O'er-riding  the  gray  hms  with  golden  scarf; 
Or  when  the  cowrd  and  dusky-sandal'd  Eve, 
In  mourning  weeds,  from  out  the  western  gate 
Departs  with  silent  pace !    That  spirit  moves 
In  the  green  valley,  where  the  silver  brook, 
From  its  full  laver,  pours  the  white  cascade ; 
Andy  babbling  low,  amid  the  tangled  woods. 
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Slips  down  through  moss-grown  stones  with  endleas 

laughter. 
And  frequent,  on  the  eyeriasting  hills, 
Its  feet  go  forth,  when  it  doth  wrap  itself 
In  all  the  dark  embroidery  of  the  storm, 
And  shouts  the  stem,  strong  wind.    And  here,  amid 
The  silent  majesty  of  these  deep  woods, 
Its  presence  shall  uplifb  thy  thoufi'hts  from  earth, 
As  to  the  sunshine  and  the  pure,  oright  air 
Their  tops  the  ereen  trees  lift.     Hence  gifted  bards 
Haye  eyer  loyea  the  calm  and  quiet  shades. 
For  them  there  was  an  eloquent  yoice  in  all 
The  sylyan  pomp  of  woods,  the  golden  sun, 
The  flowers,  the  leaves,  the  riyer  on  its  way. 
Blue  skies,  and  silver  clouds,  and  gentle  wmds, — 
The  swelling  upland,  where  the  si&long  sun 
Aslant  the  wooded  slope,  at  evening,  goes, — 
Groves,  through  whose  broken  roof  the  sky  looks  in. 
Mountain,  and  shattered  cliff,  and  sunny  ysle, 
The  distant  lake,  fountains, — and  mighty  trees, 
In  many  a  laz;^  syllable,  repeating 
Their  old  poetic  legends  to  the  wind. 
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JjimmM  Diy.  BatofNile,l7©8. 
Bat  of  tikuhelm  fMarlb-XlTOi- 
CoiuhibuB  first  utjLi  sail,  14U2. 
Ottftiacoflrj.  by  Edw.  Ill,  1347. 
Ookiny  gf  R  PhiJip  estab.  1«S0. 
Ben  Jonsoa  ctied,  1637, 
Queen  Cm^liue  djed,  1821, 
6i3oiig>Q  Cauuiug  died,  1&*J7. 
Drj'deii  born,  16^11. 
Roy.  Ob*,  atQnoeaw,  found.  IflTS, 
Diw  lUys  eod 
Rubert  Sioutbey  bt^m,  1T74. 
Jeremy  Tfiyktr  died,  1667. 
Firat  B<>t-k  print,  ftt  Mtfubz,  U57. 
BuuuaparUii  U>rn,  1769. 
tiaa  iinit  ]iitiiMi.  mt^  LoDd.  130T. 
ihiqhuiifl  (jf  Kent  trfjiii,  ITSil. 
f>r.  Beattio  ,1\&1  IM03. 
KoyAl  Gforge  sujik*  1TS2, 
The  I^  wata  munj<jrcd,  1672, 
WilUftm  IV.  bom,  176»i* 
B.of  Boa vrth.  Rich  [lLfilain,14B5 
Bir  Wni.  WaMaea  be  head  UM. 
Ma«S!icro  of  St,  BurthtJoni,  1572. 
David  Hume  diet!  1776. 
Bat  of  Crei. ,  1346.  P.  Alb.  b.  1 S 19. 
Algjeni  bomb,  by  Britiah,  tB10, 
Grotiua  died.  Goethis  b.  J 740. 
John  Locke  boru,  liS^%. 
Dr.  Pjilti>'  born,  1743. 
Jobo  £hiny&n  died,  1668. 
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-being  rich  am^d 


In  garment,  all  of  gold,  downe  to  the  ground, 
Tet  rode  he  not,  but  led  a  lovely  majd 
Forth  by  the  lilly  hand,  the  which  m$  erewn'd 
With  earea  of  come,  and  fiill  her  hand  was  found. 

Spbnscr. 

ly  the  beginning  of  this  month,  the  weather  is  still  hot, 
and  usuallj  calm  and  fair.  What  remained  to  be  perfected 
by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  is  daily  adyaneing  to  maturitj. 
llie  farmer  now  sees  the  principal  obieet  of  his  culture,  and 
the  chief  source  of  his  nches,  waitmg  only  for  the  hand 
of  the  gatherer.  Of  the  several  kinds  of  grain,  rye  and  oats 
are  usually  the  first  ripened ;  but  this  varies  according  to 
the  time  ot  sowing ;  ana  some  of  every  species  may  be  seen 
fit  for  cutting  at  the  same  time. 

Every  fair  day  is  now  of  great  importance,  since,  when 
the  com  is  once  ripe,  it  is  liable  to  continual  damage  while 
standing,  either  from  the  shedding  of  the  seeds,  the  depreda- 
tions of  birds,  or  sudden  storms.  The  utmost  diligenoe  is 
therefore  used  by  the  careful  husbandman  to  get  it  safely 
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housed,  and  labouren  are  hired  from  all  qnartere  to  hasten 
the  work. 

Poured  from  the  TilUigM  a  numeroos  tnda 
Now  spreads  o'er  all  tibe  fields.    In  formed  array 
The  reapers  moTe,  nor  shrink  for  heat  or  toil. 
By  emulation  urged.    Others  dispersed 
Or  bind  in  sheathes,  or  load  or  guide  the  wiin 
That  tinkles  as  it  passes.    Far  behind. 
Old  age  and  infancy  with  careful  hand 
Pick  up  each  straggling  ear. 

This  interesting  scene  is  heheld  in  full  perfection  only  in 
the  open  field  countries,  where  the  sight  can  at  once  take  in 
an  uninterrupted  ertent  of  land  waving  with  com,  and  a 
multitude  of  people  engaged  in  the  yarious  parts  of  the 
lahour.  There  is  no  prospect  more  pleasing  than  this,  and 
which  affords  a  more  striking  erample  of  the  effect  of  as- 
sociated sentiment,  in  conyerting  into  a  most  deli£;htful  view- 
that  which,  in  itself  considered,  is  certainly  rar  inferior 
in  variety  and  beauty  to  what  is  daily  passed  by  with 
indifference  or  even  disgust. 

The  gathering  in  of  the  harvest  is  a  scene  that  addresses 
itself  not  so  much  to  the  eye  as  the  heart,  and  the  emotions 
that  it  gives  birth  to  are  not  so  much  those  of  delight  and 
surprise,  as  the  satisfactory  termination  of  anxiety,  and,  in 
conseouence,  benevolence  to  man,  and  gratitude  to  the  Being 
who  fills  our  stores  with  plenty,  and  our  minds  with  glad- 
ness. 

Be  not  too  narrow,  husbandmen  !  but  fling 
From  the  full  sheaf,  with  charitable  stealth. 
The  liberal  handful.    Think,  0  1  grateful  think, 
How  good  the  Qod  of  harvest  is  to  you. 
Who  pours  abundance  o'er  your  flowing  fields. 

TBOMaow. 

In  a  late  season,  or  where  favourable  opportunities  of 
getting  in  the  harvest  have  been  neglected,  the  com  often 
suffers  greatly  from  heavy  storms  oi  wind  and  rain.  It  is 
beaten  down  to  the  ground,  the  seeds  are  shed,  or  rotted  by 
moisture ;  or  if  the  weather  continues  warm,  the  com  arowi, 
that  is,  the  seeds  begin  to  germinate  and  put  out  shoots. 
Grain  in  this  state  is  sweet  and  moist ;  it  soon  spoils  cm 
keeping ;  and  bread  made  from  it  is  clammy  and  unwhole- 
some. 
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Harrest  oondudes  with  the  field  peas  and  beans,  which 
«re  suffered  to  become  quite  dry  and  hard  before  thejr  are 
cut  down.  The  blackness  of  the  bean-pods  and  staUcs  is 
disagreeable  to  the  eye,  though  the  crop  is  valuable  to  the 
farmer.  In  England  they  are  used  as  food  for  cattle^onlj,  as 
the  nourishment  they  afford,  though  strong,  is  gross  and 
heayy ;  but  in  most  of  the  European  countries  they  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  sustenance  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  rural  ^stival  of  harvett-home  is  an  extremely  natural 
one,  and  has  been  observed  in  almost  all  ages  and  countries. 
What  can  more  gladden  the  heart  than  to  see  the  long- 
expected  products  of  the  year,  which  have  been  the  cause  of 
so  much  anxiety,  now  safely  housed  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
injury? 

Inwardly  smiling,  the  proud  farmer  yiews 

The  riBing  pyramidB  that  graoe  his  yard. 

And  counts  his  large  increase ;  his  bama  are  stored. 

And  groaning  staddles  bend  beneath  their  load. 

SOMBBVZLLB. 

The  poor  labourer,  too,  who  has  toiled  in  securing  another's 
wealth,  justly  expects  to  partake  of  the  happiness.  The  jovial 
harvest-supper  cheers  his  heart,  and  induces  him  to  begin, 
without  murmuring,  the  preparations  for  a  future  harvest. 

Hops,  which  are  much  cultivated  in  some  parts  of 
England,  afford  their  valuable  produce  generally  in  this 
month.  The  hop  is  a  climbing  plant,  sometimes  growing 
wild  in  hedges,  and  cultivated  on  account  of  its  use  in  the 
making  of  malt  liquors.  Having  large  long  roots,  they  flourish 
best  in  a  deep  and  rich  soil ;  and  are  set  in  small  hills  at 
regular  distances  from  each  other,  about  five  plants,  and 
three  long  poles  for  them  to  run  upon,  being  placed  in  each 
hill.  They  appear  above  ground  early  in  the  sprint,  and  as 
they  grow  fast,  have  generally  by  the  latter  end  of  June,  or 
the  beginning  of  July,  reached  the  top  of  the  poles,  which 
are  firom  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  after  which  thejr  push 
out  many  lateral  shoots,  and  begin  to  fiower.  At  this  time 
the  hop  gardens  make  a  most  beautiful  appearance,  the  poles 
being  entirely  covered  with  verdure,  and  tne  fiowers  depend- 
ing from  them  in  clusters  &ad  light  festoons.  The  nops, 
which  are  the  scaly  seed-vessels  of  the  female  plants,  are 
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picked  M  Boon  as  the  seed  is  formed;  for  which  purpose  the 
poles  are  taking  up  with  the  plants  clinging  to  tli^m,  and  the 


haps  picked  off  by  women 
and  child  mil,  after  wliich 
the  J  are  dried  oyer  a  chareoai 
fire,  and  exposed  a  few  dayt! 
to  til e  air  in  order  to  take  otF 
the  crispness  produced  hy 
the  heat ;  they  are  then 
closely  packed  in  sacks  and  sent  to  market,  where  they 
are  purchased  by  the  brewers,  who  employ  them  in 
giving  the  fine  bitter  flavour  to  their  beer,  which  both 
improves  its  taste,  and  makes  it  keep  longer  than  it  other- 
wise would  do.  This  crop  is  perhaps  the  most  precarious 
and  uncertain  of  any,  on  which  account,  hops  are  a  com- 
modity that  is  more  the  object  of  commercial  speculation 
than  any  other.  The  plants  are  infested  by  grubs  that 
harbour  in  their  roots,  and  greatly  delay,  and  sometimes 
entirely  prevent,  their  shooting ;  and  these  grubs  changing 
into  flies,  swarm  upon  and  destroy  the  leaves  and  shoots  of 
such  as  escaped  them  in  their  grub  state :  this  pest  is  called 
the  fen,  BcighU,  too,  of  various  sorts,  both  with  and  with- 
out insects,  often  frustrate  the  hope  of  the  cultivator,  and 
in  a  few  days,  desolate  the  most  promising  plantations.  Ko 
effectual  remedy  has  yet  been  round  for  these  evils ;  it  is 
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probable,  bowerrer,  tbat  some  benefit  migbt  be  produced  hj 
planting  a  small  number  of  male  hops  in  each  garden  (for 
the  hop  is  of  that  order  of  vegetables  which  bear  the  male 
and  female  flowers  on  different  plants).  The  adyantage  of 
this  practice  is  experimentallj  proved  with  regard  to  the  ash 
and  elm,  which  are  of  the  same  order ;  for  it  is  remarked, 
that  the  plantations  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  male  and 
female  trees  are  far  more  vigorous,  and  less  liable  to  blights, 
than  those  which  consist  solely  of  females  or  males. 

The  number  of  plants  in  flower  is  now  very  sensibly 
diminished.  Those  of  the  former  months  are  running  fast 
to  seed,  and  few  new  ones  supply  their  places.  The  uncul- 
tivated heaths  and  commons  are  now,  however,  in  their  chief 
beauty,  from  the  flowers  of  the  different  kinds  of  heath  or 
ling  with  which  they  are  covered,  so  as  to  spread  a  rich 
purple  hue  over  the  whole  ground.  Low  moist  lands,  too,  are 
adorned  with  the  gentiana  amarella,  and  the  beautiful  purple 
blossoms  of  the  colchicum  autumnale,  or  meadow  saffiron. 

Several  species  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  ferns  begin  now 
to  flower.  These  plants,  together  with  mosses,  lichens,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  sea-weed,  are  arranged  by  botanists  in 
the  class  On^togamia,  the  individuals  of  which  have  small 
inconspicuous  and  generally  colourless  flowers,  or  rather 
seed-vessels,  for  they  have  no  petals.  The  taUest  species 
in  these  kindred  families  are  the  feme^  some  of  which,  that 
are  natives  of  America,  greatly  resemble,  and  equal  in  height, 
the  lower  of  the  kinds  of  parni  trees.  They  may  be  distin- 
guished by  their  pinnated  or  finely  divided  winged  leaves, 
and  their  rust-coloured  seeds,  which  are  produced  in  small 
circtdar  dots,  or  lines,  or  patches,  on  the  back  of  the  leaves. 
One  of  the  commonest  species  in  this  countrv  is  the  Jem  or 
brakes;  another  not  unfi%quent  sort  is  the  polypody,  ot 
hari's-tonyue,  with  long  undivided  leaves  of  a  bright  green, 
adorning  with  their  tufbs  the  base  of  moist  shady  rocks ; 
but  the  most  beautiful  kind  that  this  island  produces  is  the 
fetnale,  or  wood^lypody,  with  large  deep-green  tufted  leaves, 
very  finely  divided,  frequently  found  in  considerable  plenty 
in  rocky  woods ;  when  placea  in  a  green-house  it  acquires 
a  brighter  colour,  and  a  more  luxuriant  growth ;  it  becomes 
an  eveigreen  and  extremely  ornamental  plant.  The  uses  in 
th&  economy  of  nature  of  this  numerous  fiimily  are  many 
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and  important :  growing  in  places  where  few  ofeberregetables 
will  flourish,  as  heaths,  commons,  marshes^  and  woods,  they 
afford  by  their  broad  spreadins  leaves  a  reij  acceptabfe 
shelter  to  various  birds  and  smaU  quadrupeds^  as  well  as  to 
the  more  lowly  and  tender  plants ;  the  sweet  mueila^  with 
which  their  roots  abound,  gives  nourishment  to  many  maects, 
and  contributes  to  the  sustenance  of  the  human  ^eciea  in 
the  northern  and  most  barren  parts  of  the  globe:  in  this 
country,  the  common  brakes  are  made  use  of  for  littering 
cattle,  and  thatching,  and,  when  green,  are  burnt  in  great 
quantity  for  the  alkiUi  that  they  contain. 

Some  of  the  choicest  wall  fruits  are  now  coming  into 
season. 

The  sunny  wall 
Presents  the  downy  peach,  the  shining  plum. 
The  ruddy  fragrant  nectarine,  and  dark 
Beneath  his  ample  leaf,  the  lusdous  fig. 

Some  time  about  the  middle  of  the  m<mthy  the  viper 
brings  forth  her  young :  it  couples  in  March  or  April,  and 
from  twelve  to  twenty-five  eggs  are  formed  in  the  ovfuy  of 
the  female,  and  hatched  there,  from  which  soon  after  issue 
the  young,  nearly  of  the  size  of  earth-worms. 

The  insects  that  make  their  appearance  during  this  month, 
are  the  apis  manicata,  one  of  tne  species  of  solitary  bees ; 
the  papilio  machaon,  semele,  phls&as,  and  paphia,  some  of 
the  latest  butterflies  ;  the  phalena  pacta,  a  white  moth  ;  and 
the  ptinus  pectinicomis,  which  in  its  larva  state  is  well  known 
by  the  holes  that  it  bores  in  wooden  furniture.  Flies  also 
abound  in  windows  at  this  period.  Bulls  begin  their  shrill 
autumnal  bellowing. 

About  the  12th  of  August  the  largest  of  the  swallow 
tribe,  the  swift  or  long-wing,  disappears.  As  the  weather  is 
still  warm,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  retire  to  holes  and 
caverns,  and  become  torpid  during  the  winter :  and  being  so 
admirably  formed  for  flight,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
they  now  mi^te  to  some  of  the  southern  regions.  Nearly 
at  the  same  time  rooks  no  longer  pass  the  night  from  home, 
but  roost  in  their  nest  trees.  Young  broods  of  goldfinches 
are  still  seen ;  lapwings  and  linnets  begin  to  congregate ; 
and  the  redbreast,  one  of  our  finest,  though  commonest^ 
songsters,  renews  his  music  about  the  end  of  the  month. 
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THE  CORN  HARVEST. 

Corn-harvest  is  the  great  characteristic  of  this  month. 
The  Sim  and  the  earth  have  hlessed  the  lahours  of  man,  and 
the  season  of  fruition  is  now  at  hand.  Of  all  the  beautiful 
months  of  the  year,  none  are  more  beautiful  than  August. 
The  dark  tint  of  the  trees  and  hedges  is  relieved  by  the 
dear  and  golden  hues  of  the  ripening  harvests.  The  wheat 
fields,  as  Wordsworth  says,  shine  out  on  the  hill  sides  "  like 
golden  shields  cast  down  j&om  the  sun." 

At  this  season  of  nature's  abundance,  we  might  almost 
persuade  ourselves  that  human  w^ant  was  a  fiction;  see 
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jonder  that  line  of  lusty  mowers  sweeping  down  tbe 
abundant  crop  of  pale  barley,  how  vigorous,  how  cheerful 
their  appearance.  Those  are  not  the  sons  of  misery  and 
starvation ;  the^r  have  made  acquaintance  with  barlev  long 
before  this,  and  in  a  form  quite  as  congenial  to  them,  whether 
in  the  brown  loaf  or  the  foaming  tai^ard ;  and  now  turn  to 
the  wheat-field,  which  is  a  still  more  attractive  scene. 
What  a  pleasant  picture  it  presents  us  with.  There  is  the 
jolly  farmer,  the  king  of  the  field,  and  there  are  all  his 
people,  stout  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  laughing  and 
worsing  together.  The  broad  corn-field  with  its  groups  of 
people ;  its  sunny  ears  falling  bttibre  the  sickle,  and  its  piled 
up  shocks  lying  beneath  the  oleor,  cloudless  sky,  ¥rhich 
bathes  the  whole  as  it  were  in  a  flood  .of  calm  sunshine,  is 
a  splendid  picture ;  but  look  into  it  more  in  detail,  and 
what  a  numoer  of  lesser,  but  equally  interesting  pictures  it 
presents ;  here  a  group  of  labourers  in  their  picturesque 
attire,  which  spite  of  oiur  English  want  of  costume,  seldbm 
fails  of  effect  on  such  oceasions,  resting  and  refireahing 
themselves  from  the  basket  and  the  wooden  bottle ;  there  a 
group  of  children,  who  having  fiiQowed  their  mothers  to 
the  field,  sre  vet  too*  young  to  labour,  but  find  infinite 
occupation  in  tke  hedges  or  among  the  shocks ;  here  sleeps 
a  baby  pillowed  among  sheaves ;  watched  perhaps  by  a  little 
brother  or  sister,  or  it  may  be  a  do^,  more  watchful  and 
patient  of  his  confinement  than  any  little  human  guardian 
would  be  on  a  day  and  in  a  scene  like  this,  xes  truly, 
corn-fields  are  full  of  pictures,  and  they  suggest  to  us  many 
wonderful  and  lovely  passages  of  life  from  the  remotest 
times.  How  exquisite  are  the  pictures  presented  to  us  in 
the  Scriptures  where  corn-fields  are  the  scene.  Euth,  the 
Moabitess,  when  she  *'  gleaned  in  the  field  after  the  reapers, 
and  her  hap  was  to  light  on  a  part  of  the  field  belonging 
unto  Boaz,"  or  when,  "  as  it  fell  on  a  day  that  the  diiki  <S 
the  good  Shunamite,  went  out  to  his  father  to  the  reapers, 
and  he  said  onto  his  father,  My  head,  my  head;  and  he  said 
to  a  lad,  carry  him  to  his  mother ;  imd  he  took  him  and 
brought  him  to  his  mother,  and  he  sate  on  her  knees  till 
mom,  and  then  died ; "  or  when  Christ  and  his  diaoiples 
walked  on  the  Sabbath  day  in  the  corn-fields,  and  **  the 
disciples  beizig  hungry  plucked  the  eara  of  com,  and  rubbed 
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them  in  their  hands,,  and  did  eat."  All  is  beautiful,  all  is 
tender  and  touching ;  and  as  we  walk  in  the  oom-fields  even 
now,  these  glorious  old  scenes  live  again,  and  will  continue 
to  do,  so  long  as  com  grows. 

An  average  crop  is  satisfactory ;  hut  a  crop  that  soars 
high  abore  an  ayerage— a  golden  year  of  golden  ears,  sends 
joy  into  the  heart  of  heaven.  Let  the  people  eat — ^let  them 
nave  food  for  their  bodies,  and  then  tbey  will  have  a  heart 
to  care  for  their  souls. — Chbistophisb  Nobth. 


CORN-FIELDa 


In  the  young  merry  time  of  spring, 
When  clover  'gins  to  burst ; 

When  blue-bells  nod  within  the  wood, 
And  sweet  May  whitens  first, — 

When  merle  and  mavis  sing  their  fill, 

Ghreen  is  the  young  com  on  the  hilL 

But  when  the  merry  spring  is  past, 

And  summer  groweth  bold. 
And  in  the  garden  and  the  field, 

A  thousand  flowers  untold; 
Before  a  green  leaf  yet  is  sere, 
The  young  com  shoots  into  the  ear. 

But  then  as  day  and  night  succeed. 

And  summer  weareth  on, 
And  in  the  flowery  garden-beds 

The  red-rose  groweth  wan, 
And  holly-hocks  and  sunflowers  tall 
0*er-top  the  mossf  garden  wall. 

When  on  the  breath  of  autumn's  breeze, 
Erom  pastures  dry  and  brown, 

Gt>es  floating,  like  an  idle  thought, 
Kiefair,  white  thistle-down ; 

O,  then  what  ioy  to  walk  at  will. 

Upon  the  golden  harvest-hill ! 
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What  joj  in  dreamiBg  ease  to  lie 

Amid  a  field  new  shorn, 
And  see  all  round  on  sun-lit  slope. 

The  piled-up  stacks  of  com, 
And  send  the  fancy  wandering  o'er 
All  pleasant  harrest-fields  of  yore. 

I  feel  the  da^ ;  I  see  the  field ; 

The  quivering  of  the  leaves ; 
And  good  old  Jacob,  and  his  house 

Binding  the  yellow  sheaves ; 
And  at  the  very  hour  I  seem 
To  be  with  Joseph  in  his  dream. 

I  see  the  fields  of  Bethlehem, 

And  reapers  many  a  one. 
Bending  with  their  sickles'  stroke, 

And  Boaz  looking  on ; 
And  Buth,  the  Moabitess  fair, 
Among  the  gleaners  stooping  there. 

Again,  I  see  a  little  child. 

His  mother's  sole  delight ; 
God's  living  gift  of  love  unto 

The  kind,  good  Shunamite ; 
To  mortal  pangs  I  see  him  yield. 
And  the  lad  bears  him  from  the  field. 

The  sun-bathed  quiet  of  the  hills, 

The  fields  of  Galilee, 
That  eighteen  hundred  years'  agone. 

Were  full  of  com,  I  see ; 
And  the  dear  Saviour  take  his  way 
'Mid  lipe  ears  on  the  sabbath-day. 

0  golden  fields  of  bending  com, 

How  beautiful  they  seem  1 — 
The  reaper-folk,  the  piled-up  sheaves. 

To  me  are  like  a  dream ; 
The  sunshine  and  the  very  air 
Seem  of  old  time,  and  take  me  there ! 

Maby  Howitt. 
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THE  HABYEST  MOON. 

One  of  the  moat  beautiful  features  of  this  season  is  the 
Habtebt  Mooir.  For  several  successiye  nights  the  moon 
nses  at  the  same  hour,  soon  after  sunset,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  apparent  size,  and  for  the  splendour  of  its  colour. 
Every  lover  of  nature,  who  has  tne  means  of  so  doing, 
should  now  hasten  forth  to  enjoj  the  spectacle  of  the 
evening,  the  gorgeous  show  which  nature,  so  rich  and  so 
munificent,  prepares  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  and 
hearts  to  feel  her  beauty  and  her  greatness.  Scarcely  will 
the  sun  have  sunk  in  the  west,  frequently  amid  a  pomp  of 
clouds  in  which  the  most  gorgeous  and  intense  colouring  is 
displaced,  when  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  heavens,  ascends 
majestically  the  crimson  disc  of  the  moon,  not  less  glorious 
than  the  sun,  and  worthy  to  be  his  successor.  Slowly 
ascends  she,  apparently  of  immense  size,  a  crimson  globe  of 
fire,  taking  as  it  were  possession  of  the  whole  ethereal  field. 
To  add  to  this  splendid  efiect,  or  to  give  it  perhaps  a  more 
pictorial  charm,  let  the  spectator  place  himself  so  that  the 
moon  shall  rise  above  the  crown  of  a  solitary  hill  or  behind 
a  scattered  group  of  trees,  and  no  finer  picture  can  be 
presented  to  him.  Nature  is  a  great  artist,  her  pictures  are 
for  ever  displayed  around  us,  and  one  of  the  most  striking 
ones  is  that  of  the  ascending  Harvest  Moon. 

Occasionally  during  harvest  that  pretty  and  curious  little 
animal,  the  harvest  mouse  is  met  with.  Its  nest,  of  which 
we  give  a  cut,  is  of  a  very  singular  construction;  it  is 
usua&y  suspended  on  some  growing  vegetable,  a  thistle  or 
beanstalk,  or  some  adioining  stems  of  wheat,  with  which  it 
rocks  and  waves  in  the  wind ;  but  to  prevent  the  young 
from  being  dislodged  by  any  violent  agitation  of  the  plant, 
the  parent  doses  up  the  entrance  so  uniformly  witn  her 
whole  fabric,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  it.  The  nest  is  so 
completely  and  firmly  interwoven,  that  it  may  be  rolled  and 
tossed  about  as  a  ball,  and  still  remain  uninjured. 

In  his  ''  Memoirs  of  British  Quadrupeds,"  the  Eev.  W. 
Bingley  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  one  of 
these  li^le  creatures,  which  he  kept  some  time  in  his 
possession. 
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**  About  the  middle  of  September,"  Bays  be,  "  I  bad  a 
female  harvest  mouse  given  me.  It  was  put  into  a  dormouse- 
cage  immediately  when  caught,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
produced  eight  young  ones.  I  entertained  some  hope  that 
the  little  animal  would  bare  nursed  them,  and  brought  them 
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up,  but  having  been  disturbed  in  her  removal,  about  four 
miles  from  the  county,  she  began  to  destroy  them,  and  I 
took  her  from  them.  After  they  were  removed,  she  became 
reconciled  to  her  situation,  and  when  there  was  no  noise, 
would  venture  out  of  the  hiding-place  at  the  extremity  of 
the  cage,  and  climb  about  among  the  wires  of  the  open  part 
before  me.  In  doing  this,  I  remarked  that  her  tail  was 
prehensile,  and  that,  to  render  her  hold  the  more  secure,  she 
generally  coiled  the  extremity  of  it  round  one  of  the  wires. 
The  toes  of  all  the  feet  were  particularly  long  and  flexile, 
and  she  could  grasp  the  wires  very  firmly  with  any  of  them. 
She  frequently  rested  on  her  hind  feet,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  jerboa,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  about  her, 
and  in  this  attitude  could  extend  her  body  at  such  an  angle 
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SB  at  first  greatly  surprised  me.  She  was  a  beautiful  little 
animal,  and  her  various  attitudes  in  cleaning  her  face,  head, 
and  body,  with  her  paws,  were  peculiany  graceful  and 
elegant.  Por  a  few  days  after  I  received  this  mouse,  I  neg- 
lected to  give  it  any  water ;  but  when  I  afterwards  put 
some  into  the  cage,  she  lapped  it  with  great  eagerness. 
After  lapping  she  alwavs  raised  herself  on  her  hind  feet,  and 
cleaned  her  head  with  her  paws.  She  continued,  even  till 
the  time  of  her  death,  exceedingly  shy  and  timid,  but  when- 
ever I  put  into  the  cage  anv  favourite  food,  such  as  grains 
of  wheat  or  maise,  she  would  eat  them  before  me.  On  the 
least  noise  or  motion,  however,  she  immediately  ran  off, 
with  the  grains  in  her  mouth,  to  her  hiding-place.  One 
evening,  as  I  was  sitting  at  my  writing-desk,  and  the  animal 
was  playing  about  in  the  open  part  of  its  cage,  a  large 
blue  fly  happened  to  buzz  against  the  wires;,  the  little 
creature,  although  at  twice  or  thrice  the  distance  of  her  own 
length  from  it,  sprang  along  the  wires  with  the  greatest 
agility,  and  would  certainly  have  seized  it,  had  the  space 
betwixt  the  wires  been  sufficiently  wide  to  have  admitted 
her  teeth  or  paws  to  reach  it.  I  was  surprised  at  this 
occurrence,  as  I  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  harvest 
mouse  was  merely  a  granivorous  animal.  I  caught  the 
fly,  and  made  it  buzz  in  my  fingers  against  the  wires.  The 
mouse,  though  usually  shy  and  timid,  immediately  came  out 
of  her  hiding-place,  and,  running  to  the  spot,  seized  and 
devoured  it.  From  this  time  I  fed  her  with  insects  when- 
ever I  could  get  them ;  and  she  always  preferred  them  to 
every  other  kind  of  food  that  I  ofiered  her.  When  this 
mouse  was  first  put  into  her  cage,  a  piece  of  fine  flannel 
was  folded  up  into  the  dark  part  of  it  as  a  bed,  and  I  put 
some  grass  and  bran  into  the  large  open  part.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days  all  the  grass  was  removed ;  and,  on  examining 
the  cage,  I  found  it  very  neatly  arranged  between  the  folcE 
of  the  flannel,  and  renclered  more  soft  by  being  mixed  with 
the  knap  of  the  flannel,  which  the  animal  had  torn  off  in 
considerable  quantity  for  the  purpose.  The  chief  part  of 
this  operation  must  have  taken  place  in  the  night ;  for 
although  the  mouse  was  generally  awake  and  active  during 
the  daytime,  yet  I  never  once  observed  it  employed  in 
removing  the  graas.  On  opening  its  nest  about  the  latter  end 
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of  October,  18Q4, 1  remarked  tliat  there  were  among  the 
grass  and  wool  at  the  bottom  about  fort^  grains  of  maize. 
These  appeared  to  have  been  arranged  with  some  care  and 
regularity,  and  every  grain  had  the  corcule,  or  growing 
part,  eaten  out,  the  lobes  only  being  left.  This  seemed  so 
much  like  an  operation  indu<>ed  by  the  instinctiTe  propen- 
sity that  some  quadrupeds  are  endowed  with  for  storing  up 
food  for  support  during  the  winter  months,  that  I  soon  after- 
wards put  mto  the  cage  about  a  hundred  additional  grains 
of  maize.  These  were  all  in  a  short  time  carried  away,  and 
on  a  second  examination  I  found  them  stored  up  in  the 
manner  of  the  former.  But  though  the  animal  was  well 
supplied  with  other  food,  and  particularly  with  bread  which 
it  seemed  yery  fond  of,  and  although  it  continued  perfectly 
active  through  the  whole  winter,  on  examining  its  nest  a 
third  time,  about  the  end  of  November,  I  observed  that  the 
food  in  its  repository  was  all  consumed  except  about  half  a 
dozen  grains." 
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Thifl  hean^  the  month  when  the  worn  and  weary  dwellers 
in  town  think  first  of  migrating  to  the  invicorating  and 
pleasant  sea-side,  let  us  give  them  a  sea-picture  from  Crabbe, 
than  which  neither  Stanfield  nor  Bentlej  have  ever  painted 
one  more  faithfully. 

Turn  to  the  watery  world !  but  who  to  thee 
(A  wonder  yet  imyiewed)  shall  paint  the  sea  ? 
YariouB  and  vast,  sublime  in  all  its  forms. 
When  lulled  by  zephyrs  or  when  roused  by  storms. 
Its  colours  chimging,  when  from  clouds  and  sun, 
Shades  after  shades  upon  the  surface  run ; 
Embrowned  and  homd  now,  and  now  serene ; 
In  limpid  blue  and  evanescent  green ; 
And  on  the  foggy  banks  on  ocean  lie, 
Lift  the  fair  suland  cheat  the  experienced  eye. 

Be  it  the  summer  noon ;  a  sandy  space 
The  ebbing  tide  has  left  upon  its  place ; 
Then  just  the  hot  and  stony  beach  aboye, 
Light  trickling  streams  in  bright  confusion  move ; 
(For  heated  thus  the  warmer  air  ascends, 
And  with  the  cooler  ia  its  fall  contends) — 
Then  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  keeps 
An  equal  motion,  swelling  as  it  sleeps, 
Then  slowly  singing,  curling  to  the  strand. 
Paint,  lazy  waves  o'ercreep  the  rigid  sand, 
Or  toss  the  tarry  boat  with  gentle  blow, 
And  back  return  in  silence,  smooth  and  slow. 
Ships  in  the  calm  seem  anchored,  for  they  glide 
On  the  still  sea,  urged  solely  by  the  tide ; 
Art  thou  not  present  this  calm  scene  before. 
Where  all  besides  is  pebbly  length  of  shore. 
And  far  as  eye  can  reach  it  can  discern  no  more. 

Yet  sometimes  comes  a  ruffling  cloud  to  make 
The  quiet  surface  of  the  ocean  shake ; 
As  an  awakened  giant  with  a  frown. 
Might  show  his  wrath  and  then  to  sleep  sink  down. 
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View  now  the  winter-stonn !  above,  one  cloud. 
Black  and  unbroken  all  the  skies  o'ershroud ; 
The  unwieldy  porpoise  through  the  day  before, 
Had  rolled  in  view  of  boding  more  on  shore ; 
And  sometimes  hid  and  sometimes  showed  Us  form, 
Dark  as  the  doud,  and  furious  as  the  storm. 

All  where  the  eye  delights,  yet  dreads  to  roaan. 
The  breaking  billows  cast  the  flying  foam 
Upon  the  billows  rising, — ^all  the  deep 
Is  restless  change ;  the  waves  are  swelled  and  steep. 
Breaking  and  sinking,  and  the  sunken  swells, 
Nor  one,  one  moment,  in  its  station  dwells ; 
But  nearer  land  you  may  the  billows  trace, 
As  if  contending  in  their  watery  chase ; 
May  watch  the  mightiest  till  the  shoal  they  reach. 
Then  break  and  hurry  to  their  utmost  stretch ; 
Curled  as  they  come,  they  strike  with  furious  force. 
And  then  reflowing  take  their  grating  course. 
Baking  the  rounded  flints,  which  ages  past 
Boiled  by  their  rage,  and  shall  to  aces  last. 

Far  on  the  Petrel  in  the  troubled  way 
Swims  with  her  brood,  or  flutters  on  the  spray ; 
She  rises  often,  often  drops  again. 
And  snorts  at  ease  on  the  tempestuous  main. 

High  o*er  the  restless  deep,  above  the  reach 
Of  gunner's  hope,  vast  flightis  of  wild-ducks  stretdi ; 
Far  as  the  eye  can  glance  on  either  side. 
In  a  broad  space  and  level  line  they  glide : 
All  in  their  wedge-like  figures  from  the  north, 
Day  after  day,  flight  after  flight,  go  forth. 
In-shore  their  passage  tribes  of  Bea-^;ulls  urge. 
And  drop  for  prey  within  the  sweeping  surge ; 
Oft  in  the  rough  opposing  blast  they  fly 
Far  back,  then  turn,  and  all  their  force  apply. 
While  to  the  storm  they  give  their  weak  compLuniDg  cry ; 
Or  clap  the  sleek  white  pinion  to  the  breast, 
And  in  the  restless  ocean  dip  for  rest. 

Darkness  b^pns  to  reign ;  the  louder  wind 
Appals  the  we&  and  awes  the  firmer  mind ; 
But  frights  not  him,  whom  evening  and  the  spray 
In  part  conceal-— yon  prowler  on  ms  way : 
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Lo  !  he  has  sometbing  Been,  he  runs  apace, 

Ab  if  he  feared  companions  in  the  chase ! 

He  sees  his  prize  and  now  he  turns  again, 

Slowly  and  sorrowing — "  Was  your  search  in  vain  ?" 

Gruffly  he  answers,  "  'Tis  a  sorry  sight ! 

A  seaman's  body  ;  there'll  be  more  to-night!" 

Hark !  to  those  sounds !  they're  from  distress  at  sea ; 

How  quick  they  come ;  what  terrors  may  there  be ! 

Yes,  'tis  a  driven  vessel ;  I  discern 

Lights,  signs  of  terror,  gleaming  from  the  stem ; 

Others  behold  them  too,  and  from  the  town, 

In  various  parties  seamen  hurrv  down  ; 

Their  wr^es  pursue,  and  damsels  urged  by  dread, 

Lest  men  so  dear  be  into  danger  led. 

*  •  •  *  * 

No  need  of  this ;  not  here  the  stoutest  boat 
Can  through  such  breakers,  o'er  such  billows  float ; 
Yet  may  tney  view  these  lights  upon  the  beach, 
"Which  yield  them  hope,  whom  hope  can  never  reach. 
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INSECT  MUSIC. 

BT  ACHSTA  DOMBSnCA. 

To  the  man  of  transparent  skin  and  opaque  fancy— or 
no  fancy  at  all — ^tbe  hum  of  the  gnat  is  su^estive,  we 
know,  of  nothing  but  angry  cheeks  and  swouen  temples, 
with  corresponding  sounds  of  psha^'s !  and  buffets ;  but  to 
those  who  are  less  outwardly,  but  more  inwardly  sensitiTe, 
the  "  horn"  even  of  this  insect  blood-hunter  is  not  without 
its  melody,  with  sylvan  accompaniments,  such  as  the 
"ploughboy's  whistle  o'er  the  lea,"  and  the  gurgle  of 
pebbly  brooks,  red  in  the  glowing  sunset. 

When,  and  wherever  a  Dee  may  happen  to  flit,  humming 
past  us,  is  one  not  borne  at  once  upon  ner  musical  wings  to 
the  side  of  some  heathy  hill  ?  and  does  one  not  forthwith 
hear  in  concert  the  bleating  of  flocks,  the  bursting  of 
ripened  furze-pods,  and  the  blithe  carol  of  the  rising 
skylark  P  or,  our  thoughts  taking  a  turn  more  homely,  we 
listen  in  fancy  to  the  sound  of  tinkling  cymbal  placeid  by 
rejoicing  housewife  to  celebrate  and  accompany  the  aerial 
march  of  a  departing  swarm. 

Thus  sweet  and  infinitely  varied  is  the  concert  of 
concordant  sounds,  all  of  the  allegro  character,  which  may 
be  assembled  for  the  pleasing  of  the  mental  ear,  even  by 
the  simple  and  single,  and  passing  strains  of  the  above,  and 
other  insects,  which  make  melody  in  their  mirth ;  and  then 
how  numerous  are  the  corresponding  images,  which  are 
wont  at  their  bidding  to  be  conjured  up  before  the  mental 
eye!  Glowing  embers,  smiling  flowers,  dancing  leaves, 
waving  cornfields,  glittering  waters,  all  intermingled  in  a 
haze  of  merry  motion;  an  imaged  dance  of  life  got  up 
within  the  chamber  of  the  mind  at  the  stirring  of,  some- 
times, but  a  note  of  Nature's  living  music. 

But  besides  the  sensations  of  involuntary  pleasure 
which  we  have  often  owed,  without  knowing  it,  to  insect 
minstrelsy,  it  affords,  though  on  this  subject  few,  perhaps, 
ever  think,  matter  for  thought-inquiry  concerning  the  way 
in  which  it  is  produced.  It  is  all  of  an  instrumental,  and 
not  vocal  character ;  and  among  the  varied  mechanisms  of 
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natural  objects,   the  instruments  of  sound  furnished  to 
insect  musicians  are  none  of  the  least  curious. 

That  of  the  celebrated  cicada  (the  classic  Ijre-player), 
an  insect  rarely  seen  in  England,  but  still  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  consists,  as  described  by  Beaumur,  of  a 
pair  of  drums  fixed  one  on  each  side  of  the  trunk ;  these 
are  covered  on  the  exterior  by  two  membranaceous  plates^ 
usually  circular  or  oval ;  and  beneath  them  is  a  cayity,  pari 
of  which  seems  to  open  into  the  belly.  These  drums  fon% 
however,  but  one  portion  of  a  compound  instrument;;: 
for  besides  these,  there  is  attached  to  another  drum-lika 
membrane  in  the  interior  a  bundle  of  muscular  striags,. 
on  pulling  which,  and  letting  them  go  again,  a  sound  caik 
be  produced  even  after  the  creature's  death.  For  the  issue 
of  this  sound  a  hole  is  expressly  provided,  like  the  souads^ 
hole  of  a  violin,  or  the  opening  in  the  human  larvnx. 

The  chirp  of  the  cricket,  both  of  house  and  field,,  ui  saidl 
by  Kirby  to  be  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  basis-  of  tho* 
tegmina,  or  wing-cases,  against  each  other,  at  their  base  '^ 
but  these  insects  are  also  provided  with  their  drums.  la 
the  large  green  field-cricket,  this  drum  is  described'  as-  a 
round  plate  of  transparent  membrane  tensely  stretched^  and! 
surrounded  by  a  prominent  edge  or  nervure.  The  iastru- 
ment  is  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  right  wingocase 
which  is  folded  horizontally  over  the  trunk,  and  is  eonoealed 
under  the  left,  in  which  also  there  is  a  strong  eireular 
nervure,  corresponding  to  the  hoop  of  the  drum  beneath. 
The  quick  motion  with  which  these  nervures  are  rubbed 
together  producing  a  vibration  in  the  membvane,.  ia 
supposed  to  augment  the  sound. 

W  hat  we  call  familiarly  the  singing  or  chirping  of  grass* 
hoppers  and  locusts,  is  outwardly  produced  by  application 
of  the  hind  shank  of  the  thigh,  rubbing  it  smartly  against 
the  wing-cases,  and  alternating  the  right  and  left  legs  ;  but 
these,  as  well  as  the  cicada  and  cricket,  are  provided  with 
their  petits  tambours,  membrane-covered  drums,  or  cavities 
of  somewhat  varied  construction,  to  augment  the  sound  of 
exterior  origin. 

Be  it  here  observed,  that  the  above-named  professors  of 
joyetue  science — the  cicada  lyre-players,  the  crickets  of  our 
field  and    household  bands,  are   all,    like   the  feathered 
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minstrelB  of  grove  and  oirAen,  of  the  masculine  sex,  eadi 
doubtless  plajing  his  mia^day  sonata,  or  eyening  serenade, 
with  intent  mamlj  to  please  the  ear  and  hsicy  of  his 
listening  lady. 

Speaking  of  the  hum  of  bees,  whidi  thoaeh  monotomouB, 
is  through  association  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  all 
insect  harmonies,  Kirby  remarks,  that  it  ceases  when  she 
alights;  that  of  the  wasp  and  hornet  is  more  sonoroiu. 
The  bombination  of  humble-bees  may  be  heard  from  far, 
gradually  increasing,  till,  when  in  its  wheeling  flight,  it 
passes  close  to  the  eacr,  almost  stimning  it  by  its  sharp, 
shrill,  deafening  sounds. 

The  buzz  of  flies  has  been  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
striking  of  their  wings  on  the  air ;  but  this  would  have 
been  disproved  by  the  silent  progress  of  many  other  rapid 
flies,  such  as  the  dragon  and  crane-flies ;  also  oy  iiie  power 
of  some  to  produce  a  loud  buzz  when  not  upon  the  wing. 
Sennie  cites  as  an  example,  the  buzz  of  a  wasp-fly,  when 
resting  apparently  motionless  on  the  window.  Upon  dose 
observation,  a  vibratory  tremor,  similar  to  that  of  a  harp- 
string,  though  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost  invisible,  was 
perceptible  in  its  wings ;  and  when  these  were  laid  hold  of, 
the  soimd  ceased.  It  is  supposed  by  the  same  author  that 
this  soimd  must  have  arisen  either  from  air  playing  on  the 
membraneous  edges  of  the  wings  at  their  origin,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  Eolian  harp-siring,  or  by  the  stroke  or  friction 
of  some  internal  organ  upon  the  roots  of  the  nervures.  *  * 
Loud  hummers  are  the  musk -beetle,  the  cockchafer^  and  the 
beautiful  green  chafer  of  the  rose,  which  never  fails,  in 
alighting  on  the  blossom  of  his  favourite  flower,  to  salute 
her  with  a  wing-sonata  of  delighted  homage. 

The  tones  of  insects,  as  well  as  the  song  of  birds,  have 
been  deemed  worthy  the  trouble  of  notation.  Gbrdiner,  in 
his  "  Music  of  Nature,*'  tells  us  that  the  gnat  hums  in  the 
note  A  on  the  second  space ;  the  deathwatch  calls,  as  the 
owl  hoots,  in  B  flat ;  the  buzz  of  a  bee-hive  in  E ;  that  of 
the  house-fly  F  in  the  first  space ;  the  humble-bee  in  an 
octave  lower ;  the  cockchafer  D  below  the  line. 

Although  in  no  case  proceeding  from  the  mouth,  the 
sounds  we  have  been  hitherto  regarding  as  instrumental 
music  are  no  less  to  be  considered  as  a  veritable  language, 
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aerving  in  lieu  of  yoice,  to  comnranicate  information  and 
express  passions,  such  as  fear,  anger,  pleasure, — ^above  all, 
loTB,  that  ruler  of  the  rest,  with  which  insects  no  less  than 
man,  may  be  justly  denominated  the  Soul  of  Song. 

There  is  a  peculiar  sound  heard  issuing  from  a  bee-hive 
previous  to  its  sending  forth  a  swarm,^-a  sharp,  clear 
hum,  produced  seemingly,  by  the  yibration  of  the  wings 
of  a  single  bee.  This  has  been  interpreted  into  an  harangue 
uttered  by  the  young  queen,  and  intended  to  inspire  a 
portion  of  the  community  with  courage  to  go  forth,  and 
colonise  a  new  empire.  On  the  conclusion  of  this  inspir- 
atory address,  her  tone  changing  to  one  of  supplication, 
aided  eren  by  groans  and  lamentation,  she  has  been  sup- 
posed, turning  from  the  people,  to  address  the  queen- 
mother  of  the  hive,  and,  as  a  candidate  for  a  new  throne, 
entreat  her  permission  to  lead  the  division  about  to  emigrate. 

To  this  effect,  at  least,  is  the  purport  of  the  royal  speech, 
as  translated,  certes  somewhat  freely,  by  the  ear  and  pen 
of  Butler.  *  *  *  Godart  also  asserts  that  there  is  in 
every  nest  of  humble-bees  a  trumpeter,  who  at  early 
morning,  ascending  to  its  summit,  sounds  a  reveille  with  its 
vibratory  wings.  But  although  on  these  points  we  may  at 
least  suspend  our  judgment,  we  have  plenty  of  common  evi- 
dence, plain  even  to  our  common  perceptions,  that  insects  can 
make  audible  their  anger  and  their  fears.  These  we  may 
hear  intermingled  in  the  sharp,  impatient  scold  of  the  first 
humble-bee  we  may  venture  to  imprison  for  a  moment 
in  the  hollow  of  our  enclosed  hand ;  and  we  may  listen 
to  the  fly's  expression  of  intense  terror,  in  the  peculiar 
screaming  buzz  which  she  utters,  when — and  only  when — 
in  the  grasp  of  her  arch  enemy,  the  spider.  The  same 
passion  in  different  degrees  is  expressea  also  by  the  un- 
wonted creaking  of  various  beetles  when  caught  or  molested. 

Most  of  the  insect  minstrels  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking,  being  heard  at  early  dawn,  in  mid-day  sunshine, 
or  at  dewy  eve,  may  be  considered  as  the  singing  day-birds 
of  their  race ;  but  opposed  to  these  they  have  their  birds  of 
night — their  bats  and  screech-owls  in  a  company  of  lugu- 
brious performers,  headed  by  the  Death's-head  and  the 
Death-watch. 

Besides  those  leaders   of  the  band  already  mentioned, 
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choral  multitudes  made  up  of  creatui^s,  corering  earth  and 
filling  air,  many  too  smal^  singly}  for  perception  of  eje  or 
ear,  aid  largely  to  swell  those  pervading  harmonies  more  felt 
than  heard,  which  rise  with  the  first  breath  of  spring,  and 
expire  with  the  last  sigh  of  autumn. 

Insects  may  be  the  last  in  the  scale  of  animated  beings, 
capable  of  making  music  to  their  Maker's  praise,  and  the 
strains  of  some  of  them  may  be  the  lowest  in  the  scale 
of  sounds  perceptible  to  us.  But  if,  with  all  true  poets, 
we  can  hear  sounds  in  the  murmuring  sea  and  running 
waters,  and  in  every  tree  played  on  by  the  breath  of  hearen 
— ^if  we  have  an  ear  for  these  and  the  like  harmonies, — ^for 
the  harp  of  universal  nature,  which  is  touched  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  whose  song  is  the  morning,  the  evening,  and 
the  seasons, — if  for  these  the  voices  of  things  inanimate, 
we  are  gifted  with  a  perceptive  ear  and  receptive  heart,  can 
we  refuse  to  reckon  as  music  the  softest  vibrations  of  the 
tiniest  insect's  wing,  because  it  is  an  audible  token  of  happy 
existence,  and  as  such,  a  hymn  of  gratitude  to  the  Ghiver  of 
the  boon  of  life  ?  " 


TWELFTH  OF  AUGUST. 

All  the  world  is  out — sea-shores,  bathing-places,  rirm, 
and  mountains,  at  home  and  abroad,  are  more  populous 
now  than  cities.  The  tailor  stupified  till  he  mistrusts 
himself  for  his  own  goose — the  shopkeeper,  till  he  sees  no 
difference  between  himself  and  a  counter — the  very  mechanic 
steals  off  to  some  spot  of  recreation ;  innkeepers  only  are 
at  home  to  receive  their  fdllow-subjects'  money  ;  and  poor 
authors,  because  they  rarely  do  receive  it. 

The  only  people  who  towards  the  end  of  August  flock 
into  town,  are  farmers  who  have  cut  their  com,  and  naturally 
escape  for  awhile  out  of  the  country  of  which  they  have 
had  eleven  months  surfeit,—  and  now  especially  enjoy  hot 
pavements,  glowing  brick  walls,  crowds  of  sultry  people, 
and  the  sight  of  lions  in  the  Zoological  Gturdens ;  with 
occasional  visits  to  the  manufactories  of  agricultural 
implements. 
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"  And  this  is  the  Twelfth  of  August,"  says  Christopher 
North,  "  and  all  the  Highland  mountains  have  since  <utwn 


been  astir,  and  thundering  to  the  impetuous  sportsman's 
joys!  Our  spirit  bums  within  us!  Lo!  how  beautiful 
those  fast-travelling  pointers  do  their  work  on  that  black 
mountain's  breast,  mtersecting  it  into  parallelograms,  and 
squares,  and  circles,  and  now  all  asleep  on  a  sudden,  as  if 
frozen  to  death !  Higher  up  among  the  rocks  and  cliffs, 
and  stones,  we  see  a  stripling  whose  ambition  it  is  to  strike 
the  sky  with  his  forehead,  and  wet  his  hair  in  the  misty 
cloud,  pursuing  the  ptarmigan,  now  in  their  variegated 
summer  dress,  seen  even  among  the  unmelted  snows.  The 
scene  shifts,  and  high  up  in  the  heath  above  the  Linn  of 
Dee,  in  the  forest  of  Braemar,  the  Thane — God  bless  him — 
has  stalked  the  red-deer  to  his  lair,  and  now  lays  his  unerring 
rifle  at  rest  on  the  stump  of  the  witches'  oak.  Never  shall 
eld  deaden  our  sympathies  with  the  pastimes  of  our  fellow 
men,  any  more  than  with  their  highest  raptures,  their 
profounaest  griefs.  Blessings  on  the  head  of  every  true 
sportsman  on  flood,  or  field,  or  fell ! " 

CuBLBW-SHOOTiiTG — "  Aloue,  or  with  a   friend,"  says 
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the  same  inimitable  writer,  *'  among  the  mists  and  manhea 
of  moors,  in  silent  and  stealthy  search  of  the  solitary 
curlew,  that  is,  the  whaup !  At  first  sight  of  his  long  biH 
aloft  above  the  rushes,  we  could  hear  onr.  heart  beating 
quick  time  in  the  desert ;  at  the  turning  of  his  neck,  the 
body  beilkg  yet  still,  our  heart  ceased  to  beat  altogether,  and 
we  grew  sick  with  hope  when  near  enough  to  see  the  wild 
beauty  afhm  eye.  Unfolded,  like  a  thought,  was  now  the 
brown  silence  of  the  shy  creature's  ample  wines,  and  with 
a  warning  cry  he  wheeled  away  upon  the  wind,  nnhanned 
by  our  ineffectual  hail." 


WILD  OfiESS  AKB  SWAKd. 

"  Some  people's  geese  are  all  swans/'  says  Christc^her 
Norths  **  but  so  far  from  that  being  the  case  with  ours,  sad 
and  sorry  are  we  to  say  it,  now  all  our  swans  are  geese. 
But  in  our  buoyant  boyhood,  all  Ood's  creatures  were  to 
our  eyes  just  as  G-od  made  them :  and  there  was  ever, 
especially  oirds,  a  tinge  of  beauty  over  them  alL  What 
an  inconceivable  difference,  distance,  to  the  imagination, 
between  the  nature  of  a  tame  and  a  wild  goose !  Aloft  in 
heaven,  themselves  in  night  invisible,  the  gabble  of  a  cloud 
of  wild  geese  is  sublime.  Whence  comes  it,  whither  goes 
it,  for  what  and  by  what  power  impeUed  ?  Beason  sees  not 
into  the  darkness  of  instmct,  and  therefore  the  awe-struck 
heart  of  the  night-wandering  boy  beats  to  hear  the  league- 
long  gabble  that  probably  has  winged  its  wedge-like  way 
from  the  lakes,  and  marshes,  and  dreary  morasses  of  Siberia, 
frem  Lapland  or  Iceland,  or  the  unfrequented  and  unknown 
northern  regions  of  America;  regions  set  apart,  quotli 
Bewick  we  believe,  for  summer  residences,  and  breeding 
places,  and  where  they  are  amply  provided  with  a  variety 
of  food,  a  large  portion  of  which  must  consist  of  the  lanrs 
of  gnats,  and  myriads  of  insects  there  fashioned  by  the 
unsetting  sun.  Now  they  are  gabbling  good  Gaelic  over 
a  Highland  wild  moor ;  perhaps  in  another  hour  the  de- 
scending cloud  will  be  covering  the  wild  waters  at  the  head 
of  the  wild  Loch  Maree,  or,  silent  and  asleep  the  whole 
host  be  riding  at  anchor  around  Lomond*s  Isles. 
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Bui  'tis  now  mid-daj,  and  lo !  in  that  Mediterranean  a 
flock  of  wild  swans !  Have  they  dropped  down  from  the  ether 
into  the  water  almost  as  pure  as  etner,  without  having  once 
folded  their  wings,  since  they  rose  aloft  to  shun  the 
insupportable  northern  snows  hundreds  of  leagues  beyond 
the  storm-swept  Orcades  P  To  look  at  the  quiet  creatures, 
YOU  might  think  that  they  had  never  left  the  circle  of  that 
little  loch.  There  they  bang  on  their  shadows,  even  as  if 
asleep  in  the  sunshine,  and  now  stretching  out  their  long 
wings,  now  apt  for  flight  from  clime  to  clime,  joyously  they 
beat  the  liquid  radiance,  till  to  the  loud  flapping  rises  the 
mist,  and  wide  spreads  the  foam,  almost  sufficient  for  a 
rainbow.  Safe  are  they  from  all  birds  of  prey.  The  osprey 
dashes  down  on  the  t^l,  or  sea-trout,  swimming  within  or 
below  their  shadow.  The  great  em,  or  sea-eagle,  pounces 
on  the  mallard,  as  he  mounts  from  the  bullrushes  before  the 
wild  swans  sailing,  with  all  wings  hoisted  like  a  fleet — but 
osprey  nor  eagle  ^ea  to  try  his  talons  on  that  stately 
bird,  lor  he  is  bold  in  his  beauty,  and  formidable  as  he  is 
fair ;  the  pinions  that  swim  and  soar  can  also  smite ;  and 
though  one  be  a  lover  of  war,  the  other  of  peace,  yet  of  them 
it  may  be  said — 

The  eagle  he  is  lord  above, 
The  Bwan  is  lord  below  ! 

To  have  shot  such  a  creature,  so  large,  so  white,  so  high- 
soaring,  and  on  the  winds  of  midnight  wafted  from  so  far ; 
a  creature  that  seemed  not  merely  a  stranger  in  that  loch, 
but  belonging  to  some  mysterious  land  in  another  hemis- 
phere, whose  coasts,  ships,  with  frozen  rigging,  have  been 
known  to  visit,  driving  under  bare  poles  through  a  month's 
snow-storms, — to  have  shot  such  a  creature  was  an  era  in 
our  imagination,  from  which,  had  nature  been  more  prodigal, 
we  might  have  sprung  up  a  poet.  Once,  and  but  once,  we 
were  involved  in  the  glory  or  that  event.  The  creature  had 
been  in  a  dream  of  some  river  or  lake  in  Kamtschatka,  or 
ideally  listening — 

Across  the  warea'  tumultuous  roar, 
The  wolfs  long  howl  from  Oonalaska's  shore, 

when  guided  by  our  good  genius  and  our  brightest  star,  we 
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suddenly  saw  him  sitting  asleep  in  all  his  state  within 
e^-shot,  in  a  bay,  of  the  moonlight  loch.  We  had  nearly 
fainted,  died  on  the  yety  spot— and  why  were  we  not 
entitled  to  have  died  as  well  as  any  other  passionate  spirit, 
whom  joy  ever  divorced  from  life  ?  We  blew  his  black  bill 
into  pieces ;  not  a  feather  on  his  head  but  was  touched ;  and 
like  a  little  white-sailed  pleasure-boat  caught  in  a  whirlwind, 
the  wild  swan  spun  round  and  then  lay  motionless  on  the 
water,  as  if  all  her  masts  had  gone  by  the  board.  We  were 
all  alone  that  night,  not  even  Fro  was  with  us ;  we  had 
reasons  for  being  alone.  Could  we  swim  ?  Ay,  like  the 
wild  swan  himself,  through  surc;e  or  breaker.  But  now  the 
loch  was  still  as  the  sky,  and  twenty  strokes  carried  us 
close  to  the  glorious  creature,  which,  grasped  by  both  hands, 
and  supporting  us  as  it  was  trailed  beneath  our  breast, 
while  we  floated,  rather  than  swam  ashore,  we  felt  to  be 
in  verity  our  pre^ !  We  trembled  with  a  sort  of  fear,  to 
behold  him  lying  mdeed  dead  on  the  sward.  The  moon,  the 
many  stars,  here  and  there,  are  wonderfully  large  and 
lustrous;  the  hushed,  glittering  loch,  the  hills,  though 
somewhat  dimmed,  green  all  winter  through,  with  here  and 
there  a  patch  of  snow  on  their  summits  in  the  blue  sky,  on 
which  lay  a  few  fleecy  clouds,  the  mighty  foreign  bird,  whose 
plumage  we  had  never  hoped  to  touch  but  in  a  dream,  lying 
like  the  ghost  of  somethmg  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
destroyed ;  the  scene  was  altogether  such  as  made  our  wild 
young  heart  quake,  and  almost  repent  of  having  killed  a 
creature  bo  surpassingly  beautiful.  But  that  was  a  fleeting 
fancy,  and  over  the  wild  moors  we  went,  like  an  American 
Indian  laden  with  game,  journeying  to  his  wigwam  over 
the  wilderness.  As  we  hastened  towards  the  village  in  the 
light  of  morning,  the  early  labourers  held  up  their  hands  in 
wonder  what  and  who  we  might  be;  and  Fro,  who  had 
missed  his  master,  and  was  lying  awake  for  him  on  the 
mount,  came  bounding  along,  nor  could  refrain  the  bark  of 
delighted  passion  as  his  nose  nuzzled  in  the  soft  down  of 
the  bosom  of  the  creature  whom  he  remembered  to  have 
seen  floating  too  far  off  in  the  lake,  or  far  above  our  reach 
cleaving  the  firmament." 
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A  FELL  SIDE  AND  FIELD  RAMBLE  IN  WHARFEDALE. 

A  ramble  into  the  country  after  wild  flowers  may  seem 
a  trifling  pursuit ;  but  as  flowers  are  the  work  and  gift 
of  a  beneficent  Creator,  the  examination  of  their  structure, 
their  adaptation  to  their  peculiar  habitats,^ and  their  uses — 
for  many  of  them  are  not  without  use — may  become  produc- 
tive of  much  healthful  enjoyment  and  enlargement  of  heart. 

Many  of  the  lowlands,   old  enclosures,  mountains,  and 
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heathy  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  the  sea-coasts,  abound 
in  a  certain  class  or  community  of  plants,  owing  to  pecu- 
liarity of  soil  or  climate. 

Scotland  has  her  mountain  productions :  she  boasts  that 
lovely  flower  called  the  Idmuea  horealk,  of  which  the  great 
botanist,  whose  name  it  bears,  was  so  proud. 

Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  possess  the  largest  treasury 
of  ferns.  On  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  waves  the 
rare  Tamarisk  (JPanunix  Oallica)  ;  there  the  Flowering  Fern 
(Osmunda  re^alut)  is  a  regal  plant  indeed,  growing  to  the 
height  of  seven  feet.  But  perhaps  to  the  industnous  and 
enthusiastic  botanist^  a  laaa  like  that  in  which  Ben  Bhyd- 
ding  is  situated  is  tiie  moet  satisfactory.  Mountain,  bog, 
stream,  meadow,  and  wood,  combine  to  give  variety  to  the 
supply,  and  intensity  to  the  search. 

If  we  set  out  now — in  the  month  of  August — to  search 
out  the  floral  treasures  of  this  neighbourhood,  our  store 
will  be  but  small.  Still  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
we  shall  find  enough  and  to  spare. 

Let  us  set  out  from  the  gate  leading  to  the  Cow.  Look 
on  this  broken  ledge  where  the  mountain  sheep  have  grazed 
the  herbage  so  closely ;  you  will  find  the  Tormentil  (2br- 
mentilla  reptans),  ittf  bright  yellow  petals  forming  a  Maltese 
cross,  and  its  serrated  leaves  frequently  hidden  under  the 
grass,  which  its  flowers  so  richly  spangle.  Close  by  grows  the 
bilberry,  blaeberry,  or  whortleberry  (Vaccinium  myrtiUus), 
You  must  notice  its  peculiar  dwarfishness.  Withering  says 
it  rises  from  one  to  two  feet  high ;  here,  however,  it  is  so 
closely  nibbled  by  tlie  hungry  sheep  as  hardly  to  exceed  an 
inch.  Nodding  on  its  airy  stem  among  fern  heath  or  grass, 
grows  the  poetic  harebell  {Campanula  rotundifolia).  On 
a  slope  hanging  to  the  n&rth-east,  in  the  clear  broad  daylight, 
unlike  other  ferns,  is  a  large  patch  of  northern  hard-tern 
(^Blechnum  horeale).  The  varieties  of  ferns  are  not  numerous 
in  this  locality.  But  specimens  of  the  beech-fern  (JPoly- 
podium phegopteris)  are  found;  and  the  brake  or  bracken 
{Pteris  aquilina),  interspersed  occasionally  with  the  moun- 
tain fern  (Aspidi^m  oreopterit),  covers  whole  acres  of  the 
uncultivated  uplands.  We  now  ascend  the  rugged  slopes, 
over  broken  masses  of  grey  stone,  among  the  ling  {Galtuna 
vulgaris),  and  gorse  or  furze  (  ZJlex  JEuropaus),  occasionally 
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xneeting  with  the  fine-leaved  and  crosa-leaved  heaths  {Urioa 
dnerea  and  tetralix)^  djer*8  green-weed  or  woad waxen, 
(^Oenistm  iineUma)^  and  comm<ni  crowberrj  (JEmpetrum 
nigrum).  The  name  of  woadwaxen  is  singular,  like  much 
ofthe  etymology  of  our  English  plants.  A  search  into  their 
origin  and  meaning  would  not  at  a  future  time  prove  un- 
interesting ;  and,  while  the  subject  of  names  is  before  us, 
and  we  have  attained  that  bold  crag  designated  the  Cow, 
^hy,  we  would  ask,  does  it  bear  so  unmeaning  a  name? 
Simplicity  is  beautiful,  but  there  should  be  significance,  as 
well  as  simplicity,  in  names.  Leaving  this  beacon-rock,  we 
walk  over  Kumbolds  Moor  to  the  Old  Well.  Near  a  deep 
guUy,  through  which  you  pass,  grow  a  few  specimens  of  the 
branching  club-moss ;  but  your  richest  treat  is  among  the 
little  streams  that,  with  their  tinkling  sound,  '*  make  music 
on  the  silent  hill."    After  dropping  from  rock  to  rock,  they 

?)read  themselves  into  broad  patches  of  spongy  bogs, 
hese  are  full  of  marsh  club-moss,  {Lyeopodium  in- 
undatum),  and  other  individuals  of  the  same  family ;  here 
the  crimson  and  starry  leaves  of  the  sun-dew  (Droserarotw^ 
difolia)  expand,  and  the  marsh  pennywort  {SydrocoU/le 
vulgarU)  lays  its  round  flat  leaves  on  the  moss,  perfectmg 
its  small  white  flowers  and  its  seeds  in  secret ;  for  they  grow 
so  near  to  the  spreading  roots  as  to  be  unobserved  by  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  its  peculiar  habit.  The  bog-pimpernel 
{Anagallis  tenella),  a  lovely  trailing  plant,  creeps  among  the 
masses  ;  it  seems  to  love  companionship,  and,  as  a  parasite, 
clings  closely  to  the  surrounding  vegetation.  Among  the 
stones,  where  the  bracken  or  heath  forms  a  shade,  may 
occasionally  be  found  the  wood  loose-strife  {Lymnachia 
nemorum),  but,  as  its  name  indicates,  its  spreading  stems 
and  delicate  yellow  flowers  flourish  best  in  moist  woods. 
The  cranberry  or  marsh  whortleberry  (Vaodnium  oxy coccus), 
grows  on  these  spongy  bogs ;  it  has  a  bright,  or,  rather,  deep 
crimson  flower,  set  on  a  slender  stem,  and  the  iruit  is  much 
esteemed. 

Near  the  Old  Well  is  a  small  tarn,  or  sheet  of  water,  in 
which  may  be  found,  in  their  proper  seasons,  a  considerable 
variety  of  water-plants ;  we  believe  the  bog-bean  (Menyan- 
ihes  trifoliata)  grows  there.  This  plant,  with  its  fringed 
flowers,  was  a  great  favourite  among  the  old  herbalists. 
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Bheumatism  and  dropsies  were  said  to  be  cured  by  an 
infusion  of  its  extremely  bitter  leayes. 

How  beautiful  and  singular  are  many  of  our  water-plants ; 
their  physiology  is  wonderful,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
may  be  cultivated  renders  them  an  interesting  addition 
to  pleasure-grounds. 

The  flowering-rush  {Buiomus  umhellatui),  the  water-yiolet, 
{Hottonia  palugtris)^  the  white  and  yellow  water-lilies 
{N^mphBa  alba  and  Nuphaf  luted),  the  singular  frogbit^ 
(Hydrocharis  morsu9^ana),  the  family  of  ScutellaruPj  and 
many  others  of  equal  beauty,  would,  if  more  generally  culti- 
vatea,  form  an  interesting  addition  to  the  attractions  of  our 
counliy  homes. 

There  is  a  pleasant  walk  on  the  left  hand  of  the  grounds 
leading  to  Mount  Stead,  through  corn-fields  and  pastures, 
by  the  side  of  a  small  wood :  here  grows  that  newer  of 
all  localities,  the  foxglove  {Biaittdis  purpurea),  and  the 
garden-like  campanula  {Traehetium) ;  under  the  summer 
growth  of  bramble,  honeysuckle,  and  wild  roses,  we  meet 
with  the  Hypericum  perfoliatwm,  and  pulchrum,  the  latter 
lovely  in  the  extreme,  and  worthy  of  cultivation,  as  are  all 
the  St.  John's  worts;  willow-herb  (I^lobium  hirsutum), 
with  occasional  spiked  purple  loose-strife  (Lythrum  9ali- 
carta),  though  the  latter  generally  prefers  the  side  of  ponds, 
where  its  roots  can  be  under  water.  The  willow-herb  has 
a  singular  English  name  —  codlins-and-cream.  Its  scent, 
to  a  strong  imagination,  may  suggest  that  pleasant  repast, 
but  its  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  singularly  vdnged  seeds, 
are  a  sufficient  recommendation.  The  fields  are  full  of 
flowers ;  in  addition  to  the  feathery  bent  of  various  kinds 
of  grass,  you  may  soon  gather  a  handsome  nosegay.  Two 
kinds  of  scabious  (^Suceisajuid  Arvetuui),  one  most  conspicu- 
ous,— the  English  name  of  succisa  is  DeviVs-hit  scabious, — 
strongly  tempt  us  to  give  a  quotation  which  Withering  has 
taken  from  quaint  old  Gerard — '*  The  great  part  of  the  root 
seemeth  to  be  bitten  away ;  old  fantastick  caarmers  report 
that  the  devil  did  bite  it  for  envy,  because  it  is  an  herbe  that 
hath  so  many  good  virtues,  and  is  so  beneficial  to  mankind." 

Now  look  closely  on  the  ground  as  if  you  were  seeking 
hidden  treasure,  for  under  your  feet  two  fair  forms  are 
growing,  worthy  of  examination;   the  milkwort  {Folygala 
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vulaari9\  with  its  tufted  centre  and  winged  corolla  exqnis- 
iteiy  fashioned,  and  of  an  intense  blue,  sometimes  Taryinff 
to  white  and  pink,  doubtless  influenced  by  the  soil  in  which 
it  grows;  and  the  eje-bright  {Euphratia  offidnaUs),  said  to 
be  of  service  to  weak  eyes.  The  delicate  tinting  of  this 
little  flower  might  please  an  amateur — pure  white,  streaked 
with  purple,  with  a  dot  of  bright  yellow,  as  if  touched  by 
the  point  of  a  sunbeam. 

Let  us  now  go  down  into  this  little  wood.  The  hazels 
are  full  of  nuts — who  does  not  remember  the  joy  of  "  going 
a  nutting  ?  *' — but  they  are  not  ripe,  so  we  pass  on ;  stems 
of  climbing  plants  arrest  our  progress— with  honeysuckle 
is  twined  the  black-bryony  {Tamus  communis),  with  its 
glossy  heart-shaped  leaves ;  the  whitish-green  flowers  have 
given  place  to  what  will  be  red  berries.  It  is  a  lovely  but 
poisonous  plant.  There  hangs  the  great  bindweed  (Cbn- 
volvuhis  sepium),  with  a  pure  vmite  flower,  like  a  sculptured 
chalice,  and  the  buds  are  equallv  beautiful.  We  look  down 
on  the  shady  banks,  among  the  moss  that  covers  rough 
stones  and  old  oak  roots.  What  an  elegantly  woven  carpet 
of  varied  leaves  in  every  shade  of  green.  They  speak  of 
early  spring.  Wood-sorrel  {Oxalis  aceioseUa),  the  wood- 
anemone,  the  golden  saxifrage,  and  many  others.  We  have 
not  yet  visited  the  cornfields,  with  the  gaudy  poppy,  the 
singular  venus-comb,  the  polygonums  and  geraniums,  and 
twenty  more.  Nor  have  we  been  down  to  the  river  side, 
where  may  be  found  many  we  have  already  mentioned,  with 
the  great  broad  burdock  and  elegant  valerian.  Bolton 
Woods  have  not  been  visited ;  nor  Fairy  Dell,  so  full  of  ferns. 

At  present  our  bouquet  of  wild  flowers  is  made  up ; 
a  month  longer,  and  their  leaves  and  flowers  will  be  scattered 
to  the  winds,  and  the  pleasant  party,  for  whose  amusement 
they  were  brought  together,  will  most  of  them  have  de- 
parted ;  but  Spring  shall  again  renew  the  flowers,  and 
perennial  Memory  preserve  the  Fast. — ^A.  H. 


ANTIQUARIAN  NOTICES. 


This  month  derives  its  name  from  the  Eomans,  who  so 
called  it  in  honour  of  Augustus  CsBsar,  because  he  had  then 
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firet  entered  upon  his  oonsulahip,  brought  three  triumphs 
into  the  city,  subdued  Egypt  to  the  Soman  dominion  and 
put  an  end  to  the  civil  war.  Prior  to  that  time  it  had  been 
known  as  JSextiUSf  as  being  the  sixth  month  from  March, 
which  I  have  akeadj  observed,  was  the  beginning  c{  the 
Soman  year. 

With  the  Anglo-Saxons  it  had  the  name  of  AssuovATa ; 
— Jirn  signifying  harvest ;  Babk-mokath  ;  Habtebt- 
MOKATH ;  and  according  to  Bede,  Wobdmokath,  or 
Weldmokath,  i.  e,y  Weedmontk^  a  name  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  also  given  to  June. 

Lemmas  Day, — ^The  first  of  August,  which  by  some  has 
been  supposed  to  signify  a  Lamh-Mass^  because  on  that  day 
the  tenants  who  held  lands  of  the  Cathedral  Church  in 
York,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  ad  Yincula,  were 
bound  by  their  tenure  to  bring  a  live  lamb  into  the  church 
at  high  mass.  Others  give  the  same  derivation,  but 
explain  it  by  saying  that  ''lambs  were  not  then  fit  to 
eat,  they  were  grown  too  big."  Others  again  have 
imagined  that  it  came  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Sk^maesse, 
i,  0.,  Loaf-Mass,  "  because  on  that  day  the  English  made  an 
offering  of  bread  made  with  new  wheat." 

On  this  day  also  became  payable  the  so-called  Peter- 
Fence,  a  tax  levied  to  the  amount  of  a  penny  upon  every 
hearth  or  chimney  throughout  Englano,  and  which  was 
likewise  called  Bame^eogh,  Seard-JPenny  or  Borne  Scot. 
The  origin  of  this  tax,  or  alms,  is  a  matter  of  much  doubt. 
According  to  Matthew  of  Westminster,  somewhere  about 
the  year  727,  Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  leaving  his  kingdom 
to  his  relative,  ^thelhard,  set  forth  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
£ome,  where,  with  the  consent  of  Pope  Gregory,  he 
established  the  Schola  Anglorvm  (the  School  of  the  Angles), 
known  afterwards  under  the  name  of  HosfUaie  di  S.  i^rito 
in  Vico  de  Sassia,  The  object  of  this  mstitution  was  to 
bring  up  the  English  kings,  priests,  and  laity,  in  the  true 
Homan  Catholic  faith,  for  the  schools  in  their  own  country 
had  been  so  tainted  with  heresies,  that  fix)m  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine  they  had  been  interdicted  by  the  Boman  pontifis. 
To  defray  the  expence  of  the  new  establishment,  Ina  laid 
a  penny-tax  upon  every  family  throughout  the  temtoiy  of 
the  West  Saxons. 
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JeniNilBm  OkpL  by  Tit  ug,  a.  d.  70^ 
Old  S.  or  Julian  yoareip.  1762. 
GromwoLl  died,  Iflia. 
C.  1 1 ,  »p.  a  fttr  B.  (*f  WorcM.  1 65 1 . 
fi.Bmuerd.  15(19.  Rlclid.b  liHS. 
Tbfl  Stnitfurd  J  u  biJoe  com , :  HMt. 
Q.  EllE,  aiid  E.  of  L<?jCMtr.  L.  I  ^33 
Biahop  Ball  died,  Itfifi. 
Battle  of  Floddtin,  1513. 
MuDgo  Park  L^td,  1771,  ri7i;>3. 
Batof  Mal^'l^pict  (MarJbJ  1709, 
Blucbei  dioti,  iSiy. 
WolfL-  killed  4t  Quebec,  175&. 
Wellin^ftoii  ditii,  iBiii. 
HuflkifiSQu  kiliud,  11^0, 
The  bumiug  (»f  Mc(BLX>vr,  ]fil4. 
Tbe  N  tttX'oi]  ventkjii  instit .  1 7P2„ 
Ad  Jh^n '»  ret.  fr.  Tuy ,  r.  world,  1 7J  ih 
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Now  softened  sum  a  mellow  lustre  shed, 

The  laden  orchards  glow  with  tempting  red ; 

On  hazel  boughs  the  clusters  hang  embrowned. 

And  with  the  sportsman's  war  ihe  new-shorn  fields  resound. 

This  is,  in  general,  a  ybtj  pleasant  month,  the  distin- 
guishing softness  and  serenity  of  autumn  prevailing  through 
great  part  of  it.  The  days  are  now  very  sensibly  shortened, 
and  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  chill  and  damp,  though 
the  warmth  is  still  considerable  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
This  variation  of  temperature  is  one  cause  why  autumn  is 
an  unhealthy  time,  especially  in  the  warmer  climates,  and 
in  moist  situations ;  persons  who  are  obliged  to  ^o  abroad 
early  or  late  in  this  season  should  be  guarded  by  warm 
clothing  against  the  cold  fogs. 

In  late  years,  and  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
island,  a  good  deal  of  corn  is  abroad  at  the  beginning  of 
September ;  on  which  account,  the  day  on  which  partridge- 
shooting  commences,  was  a  few  years  ago  deferred  by  the 
legislature  from  the  first  to  the  fourteenth  of  this  month, 
but  the  act  has  since  been  repealed. 

The  partridge  is  one  of  the  species  of  the  order  ofaallina, 
which  includes  those  birds  that  have  a  strong,  hard,  some- 
what curved  bill,  short  win^,  rather  long  and  muscular  legs, 
and  the  toes  terminated  by  short  thick  straight  nails ;  of 
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this  oonformation  the  necessary  result  is  their  feeding  on 
grain,  and  other  seeds,  which  thej  find  bj  scratching  up  the 
earth,  and  their  living  chiefly  on  the  ground,  maki^  much 
use  of  their  legs,  and  little  of  their  wings. 

Fartridees  pab  early  in  the  spring,  and  about  the  month 
of  May  deposit  their  eggs  to  the  number  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen,  in  a  shallow  hole  on  the  bare  ground;  the  hen  sits 
twenty-two  days,  and  the  young  come  forth  full  feathered 
like  chickens,  and  capable  of  running,  and  picking  up  ants, 
sluffs,  grain,  or  any  other  food  that  is  shown  to  them  by 
then:  p>arents. 

While  the  com  is  standing  they  have  a  ready  and  safe 
retreat  from  most  of  their^  numerous  enemies,  and  when 
they  happen  to  be  surprised,  will  exhibit  wonderful  instances 
of  instinct  in  their  attachment  to  their  young,  and  of  courage 
and  skill  in  their  defence.  If  danger  approaches  their  young 
brood  before  they  are  able  to  fly,  both  the  parents  imme- 
diately take  wing,  and  the  young  ones  cower  down  under 
the  nearest  shelter,  where  they  remain  perfectly  motionless ; 
the  hen,  after  haying  flown  two  or  tnree  hundred  yards, 
lights  on  the  ground,  and  immediately  running  along  the 
furrows,  soon  arrives  at  the  place  whence  she  set  out, 
collects  her  little  family,  and  withdraws  them  to  a  place  of 
safety ;  the  cock,  in  the  mean  time,  endeavours  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  sportsman,  by  fluttering  before  him  a 
few  yards  at  a  time,  as  if  wounded,  and  thus  draws  him,  in 
the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  to  a  suficient  distance  from  his 
young :  after  which,  when  all  danger  is  over,  the  call  of  the 
female  directs  him  to  her  retreat.  In  the  absence  of  the 
cock  the  hen  will  take  this  part  upon  herself.  Of  this 
an  interesting  example  is  found  in  White's  Naturalist's 
Calendar. 

"  A  hen  partridge  came  out  of  a  ditch,  and  ran  along, 
shivering  with  her  wings,  and  crying  out  as  if  wounded, 
and  unable  to  get  from  us.  While  the  dam  acted  this 
distress,  the  boy  who  attended  me  saw  her  brood,  that  was 
small  and  unable  to  fly,  run  for  shelter  into  an  old  fox- 
earth  under  the  bank." 

When  the  com  is  cut,  partridges  generally  resort  in  the 
day-time  to  groves  and  covers,  to  be  out  of  reach  of  birds 
of  prey ;  but  at  night  the  dread  of  foxes,  weasels,  and  other 
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small  wild  quadrapeds  that  haunt  these  sheltered  places, 
driyes  them  to  the  open  stubble,  in  the  middle  of  which 

^  ^.'; .  - . ,  they  nestle 
^  .'.'  .  together,  and 
^  -'"  spend  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness. Their  most  formidable 
enemy,  howerer,  is  man,  from 
wLom  they  have  no  means  of 
eseape  i  his  pointers  diaeover 
them  in  their  most  secret 
luding-plaetje,  and  either  oblige 
them  to  take  wing  and  expose 
themselves  to  be  shot^  or  to 
endure  the  etill  greater  danger 
of  being  enclosed  in  nets  on 
the  ground  by  whole 
eoveya  at  once*  ^. 
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A  aingTilar  vegetable  production  which  is  gathered  this 
month,  is  saffron.  The  safiron  plant  is  a  species  of  crocus, 
cultivated  chiefly  in  Essex,  on  a  consiaerable  tract  of 
ground,  about  ten  miles  across,  between  Cambridge  and 
Saffi-on  Walden.  The  saffron-grounds  varj  in  extent  from 
one  to  three  acres,  which,  after  being  well  manured,  are 
planted  some  time  in  the  month  of  July,  allowing  about 
200,000  roots  to  an  acre:  these  flower  successively  for 
about  three  weeks  in  September,  and  the  blossoms  are 
collected  every  day  before  they  are  thoroughly  expanded : 
when  gathered,  they  are  immediately  spread  upon  a  large 
table,  and  the  fine  branched  filaments  on  the  inside  of  the 
flower,  called  stamens  or  chives,  are  pulled  out  by  women 
and  children ;  all  the  rest  is  thrown  away.  The  crop  thus 
procured  is  dried  in  flat  square  cakes,  and  then  becomes 
ready  for  sale.  A  saffron-ground  lasts  three  years ;  and  on 
an  average  yields  for  the  first  crop  about  ten  pounds  of  wet 
saffron,  or  two  of  dried,  per  acre ;  the  produce  of  the  two 
next  years  is  about  twenty-four  pounds  of  dried :  so  that  the 
whole  useful  produce  of  an  acre  in  three  years,  is  not  more 
than  twenty-six  pounds  weight.  Saffron  is  of  a  deep 
orange  colour,  and  a  very  strong  aromatic  odour :  it  is  used 
in  medicine  as  a  cordial,  and  was  formerly  much  esteemed 
in  cookery.  It  gives  a  fine  bright  yellow  dye.  That 
produced  in  England  is  generally  esteemed  the  best. 

Very  few  other  flowers,  except  the  ivy,  open  in  this  month; 
but  some  degree  of  variety  is  mtroduced  mto  the  landscape 
by  the  ripening  fruits. 

The  labours  of  the  husbandman  have  but  a  very  short 
intermission :  for  no  sooner  is  the  harvest  gathered  in,  than 
the  fields  are  again  ploughed  up  and  prepared  for  the 
winter  corn,  rye,  and  wheat,  which  are  sown  during  this 
month  and  the  next. 

At  this  time  it  is  proper  to  straiten  the  entrance  of 
bee-hives,  that  wasps  aud  other  depredators  may  have  less 
opportunity  of  getting  in  and  devouring  the  honey. 

The  annual  arrival  of  the  herrings  offers  at  this  time 
a  peculiar  and  valuable  harvest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  island. 

The  great  winter  rendezvous  of  the  herrings  is  within  the 
arctic  circle,  where  they  continue  many  months  to  recruit 
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themselves  after  spawning  in  those  unfathomed  depths,  that 
swarm  with  insects  upon  which  they  feed.  This  innumera- 
ble army  begins  to  put  itself  in  motion  in  the  spring,  in 
order  to  deposit  its  spawn  in  the  warmer  latitudes:  it€ 
forerunners  appear  off  the  Shetland  islands  in  April  and 
May,  but  the  grand  shoal  does  not  appear  till  June ;  it  is 
att^ded  by  gannets,  and  other  sea  birds,  in  prodigious 
multitudes,  and  vast  numbers  of  do^-fish  and  porpoises,  all 
of  which  are  supported  without  sensibly  diminishing  a  host, 
in  which  millions  more  or  less  are  of  no  account.  The 
breath  and  depth  of  the  main  body  is  such  as  to  alter  the 
appearance  of  the  very  ocean ;  it  is  divided  into  distinct 
columns  of  five  or  six  miles  in  length,  and  three  or  four 
in  breadth,  driving  the  water  before  them  with  a  very 
perceptible  rippling;  sometimes  they  sink  for  the  space 
of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then  rise  again  to  the  surface,  and 
in  bright  weather  exhibit  a  resplendency  of  colours  like 
a  field  of  gems. 

The  first  check  that  this  army  experiences  in  its  march 
southwards  is  from  the  Shetland  Isles,  which  divide  it  into 
two  parts ;  the  eastern  wing  passes  on  to  Yarmouth,  the 
great  and  ancient  mart  for  herrings,  filling  every  bay  and 
creek  with  its  numbers ;  it  then  advances  through  the  British 
channel,  and  disappears.  The  western  wing,  after  offering 
itself  to  the  great  fishing  stations  in  the  Hebrides,  proceeds 
towards  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  it  is  obliged  to  make 
a  second  division ;  the  one  takes  to  the  western  side,  and  is 
scarcely  pereeived,  being  soon  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the 
Atlantic ;  but  the  other,  passing  into  the  Irish  sea,  feeds 
and  rejoices  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  coasts  that  border 
on  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  common  swallow 
disappears.  There  have  been  various  conjectures  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  these  birds,  and  some  of  their  kindred 
species,  dispose  of  themselves  during  the  winter.  The  swift 
is  the  only  one  of  this  genus,  about  which  there  appears  to 
be  little  or  no  controversy,  its  early  retreat  and  strength 
of  wing  rendering  its  migration  almost  certain ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  rest,  namdy,  the  swallow,  the  martin,  the 
sand  martin,  there  are  three  current  opinions,  each  of  which 
deserves  consideration. 
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The  first,  which  is  princiimllj  adopted  by  the  Swedish  and 
other  northern  naturalists,  is,  that  these  birds  pass  the  cold 
months  in  a  torpid  state  under  water.  This  apparenHj 
improbable  supposition  is  sunported  bj  the  following  argu- 
ments :  the  places  in  which  the  species  in  question  are  seen, 
the  latest  and  earliest  in  the  year,  are  the  banks  of  large 
deep  ponds  and  rivers.  About  the  time  of  their  disappearing, 
they  are  observed  to  roost  in  vast  numbers  on  brandies  of 
trees  that  overhang  the  water,  which  by  their  weight  are 
observed  to  be  bent,  so  as  nearlv  to  touch  the  surface.  Some 
obscure  reports  of  swallows  havins  been  dragged  up  in 
a  torpid  state  from  the  bottom  of  l^es,  have  been  eagerly 
embraced  by  the  favourers  of  this  hypothesis,  and  the  proof 
is  thus  supposed  to  be  complete.  Against  this  opinion  there 
are  the  foUowing  obvious  arguments :  the  swallow  tribe  live 
wholly  on  insect-food,  and  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
waters  that  gnats  and  various  other  winged  insects  princi- 
pally abound ;  when  therefore  food  is  scarce,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  these  birds  should  resort  to  those  places 
where  it  is  idmost  alwavs  to  be  found  in  a  greater  or  less 
quantity.  Toung  swallows,  in  autumn,  are  universally  ob- 
served to  roost  on  trees,  and  to  be  extremely  fond  of 
congregating :  when  therefore  they  have  fatigued  themselves 
with  hawking  all  day  about  the  water,  it  is  highlv  probable 
that  they  should  collect  in  large  numbers  on  the  nearest 
trees;  and,  besides,  those  branches  that  hang  over  the 
water  are  less  accessible  to  rats,  weasels,  and  others  of  their 
enemies.  Another  reason  too,  on  the  supposition  of  their 
migration,  may  account  for  their  resorting  in  autumn  to  the 
sides  of  rivers ;  for  by  following  the  course  of  the  stream, 
they  would  more  reacQly  find  their  way  to  the  sea.  The 
supposed  fact  of  swallows  having  been  found  in  a  torpid  state 
under  water  greatly  wants  confinnation ;  it  is  likely  enough, 
indeed,  that  ttiey  may  have  been  drowned,  while  roosting,  by 
the  rising  tide,  and  been  fished  up  a  few  hours  after,  possibly, 
even  whue  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation ;  but  their  in- 
ternal structure  wholly  unfits  them  for  existing  for  any 
length  of  time  immersed  in  water. 

A  more  probable  opinion  than  the  former  is,  that  those 
species  of  swallows  above  mentioned  retire  like  hate  to 
eavema  and  other  eheUered  places  during  the  cold  weather^ 
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where  they  paee  their  time  in  a  torpid  etate^  except  when, 
Tevived  bj  a  fine  daj  or  two,  thej  are  induced  by  hunger 
to  make  their  appearance  in  the  open  air ;  for  it  is  a  known 
fact,  and  one  that  happens  almost  eveiT  year,  that  a  week 
of  tolerablj^  mild  weather  in  the  middle  of  winter  never 
&il8  to  brmg  out  a  few  swallows,  who  disappear  ^[ftin  on 
the  return  of  the  frost.  There  are  also  a  lew  sufiSsientlj 
authenticated  instances  of  swallows  having  been  found 
torpid  in  the  shafts  of  old  coal-pits  and  cliffs  hj  the  sea-side. 
These  facts,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  conclusive ;  namely,  that 
some  individuals  of  these  species  pass  the  winter  m  this 
country  in  a  torpid  state ;  but  the  instances  are  by  no  means 
sufficiently^  numerous  to  preclude  the  necessit;^  of  disposing 
of  the  mam  body  in  another  way ;  for  from  their  multitudes, 
if  they  all  never  quitted  this  country,  it  ou^ht  to  be  b^  no 
means  an  uncommon  thing  to  discover  them  in  their  winter 
abodes ;  especially  as  of  late  years  they  have  been  accurately 
searched  for,  and  the  holes  of  the  sand-martins  have  been 
repeatedly  laid  open  without  the  smallest  success. 

Concerning  the  third  hypothesis,  the  migration  of  the 
swallow  tribes,  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  the  birds  of  this 
genus  are  far  better  flyers  than  many  others  whose  mijzra- 
tion  is  universally  allowed,  and  that  the  deficiency  of  lood 
is  a  very  sufficient  motive  to  induce  them  to  retreat  to 
warmer  climates ; — ^that  the  sudden  appearance  in  spring  of 
the  main  body,  and  their  disappearance  in  autumn,  together 
with  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  few  during  mild 
weather  in  the  winter  months,  speaks  loudly  in  favour  of 
migration.  But  there  are  yet  other  more  decisive  facts  to 
be  related  in  proof  of  this  opinion. 

Mr.  White,  one  of  the  most  accurate  observers  that  this 
country  has  produced,  in  his  "  Natural  History  of  Selbome,*' 
says,  "  If  ever  I  saw  any  thing  like  actual  migration,  it  was 
last  Michaelmas  day.  I  was  travelling,  and  out  early  in  the 
morning ;  at  first  there  was  a  vast  fog,  but  by  the  time  that 
I  was  got  seven  or  eight  miles  towards  the  coast,  the  sun 
broke  out  into  a  delicate  warm  day.  We  were  then  on  a 
large  heath  or  common,  and  I  could  discern,  as  the  mist 
be^m  to  clear  away,  great  numbers  of  swallows  {hirundinee 
ruetiea),  clustering  on  the  stunted  shrubs  and  bushes,  as  if 
they  had   roosted  there  all  night.     As  soon  as  the  air 
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became  dear  and  pleasant  they  were  all  on  the  wing  at 
once ;  and  by  a  placid  and  easy  flight,  proceeded  on  south- 
wards toward  the  sea;  after  this  I  did  not  see  any  more 
flocks,  only  now  and  then  a  straggler.'* 

Having  thus  launched  our  swallows,  let  us  follow  them 
in  their  course  across  the  sea.  In  the  spring  of  the  year, 
Sir  Charles  Wager,  on  his  return  up  channel  m>m  a  cruise, 
during  some  very  stormy  weather,  as  soon  as  he  came 
within  soundings,  fell  in  with  a  large  flock  of  swallows, 
which  immediately  settled  like  a  swarm  of  bees  on  his 
rigging ;  they  were  so  tired,  as  to  sufler  themselves  to  be 
tfuen  by  hand,  and  so  much  emaciated  from  the  long 
continuance  of  heavy  gales  that  they  had  to  contend  with, 
as  to  be  reduced  to  mere  skin  and  bone.  After  resting 
themselves  for  the  night  they  renewed  their  flight  next 
morning.  Willoughby,  the  first  British  ornithologist, 
during  a  visit  in  Spain,  observed  multitudes  of  half-starved 
swallows  in  the  province  of  Andaliisia,  on  their  progress 
to  the  south.  And  the  brother  of  Mr.  White  before 
mentioned,  who  resided  a  considerable  time  at  Gibraltar,  had 
ocular  demonstration  during  the  spring  and  autumn,  of 
the  migration  of  birds  across  the  Straits,  among  which  were 
myriads  of  the  swallow  tribe,  and  many  of  our  soft-billed 
birds  of  passage.  In  passing  these  straits,  they  scout  and 
hurry  along  in  little  detached  parties  of  six  or  seven  in  a 
company,  and  sweeping  low  jusb  over  the  land  and  water, 
direct  their  course  to  the  opposite  continent  at  the  narrowest 
passage  that  they  can  find.  Thej  usually  slope  across  the 
bay  to  the  southwest,  and  so  pass  over  to  Tangier. 

From  all  the  above  considerations  it  seems  to  be  pretty 
evident  that  swallows  do  not  spend  the  winter  under 
water:  that  a  few,  probably  some  of  the  later  broods, 
remain  with  us  during  the  winter,  for  the  most  part  in  a 
state  of  torpidity  ;  but  that  the  main  body  migrates  across 
the  Channel  to  Spain,  and  thence  at  Gibraltar,  passes  to  the 
northern  shores  of  Africa,  returning  by  the  same  road,  in 
the  spring,  to  Great  Britain. 

When  Autumn  scatters  his  depArting  gleam% 
Warned  of  approaching  Winter,  gathered  play 
The  Bwallow-people;  and  tossed  wide  around, 
O'er  the  calm  sky,  in  convolution  swift. 
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The  feathered  eddy  floats ;  rejoiciiig  once. 
Ere  to  their  wintry  dumberB  they  retire ; 
In  clusters  clung,  beneath  the  mould'ring  bank, 
And  where,  unpierced  by  frosts,  the  cavern  sweats. 
Or  rather  into  warmer  climes  conveyed, 
With  other  kindred  birds  of  season,  t^ere 
They  twitter  cheerful,  till  the  vernal  months 
Invite  them  welcome  back :  for,  thronging  now, 
Innum'rous  wings  are  in  commotion  alL 

Thomsok. 

Beside  the  swallow  tribe,  many  other  of  the  sofl-billed 
birds  that  feed  on  insects,  disappear  on  the  approach  of 
cold  weather.  To  judge  from  toeir  diminutive  size  and 
feebleness  of  wing,  it  would  scarcely  be  imagined  that  these 
could  possibly  migrate.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
numbers  of  them  are  annually  lost  in  attempting  to  cross 
the  sea,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been 
actually  seen  crossing  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Africa 
late  in  autumn,  and  returning  northward  early  in  spring ; 
and  from  there  being  no  instance  on  record  of  their  having 
been  seen  during  our  winters,  either  in  a  state  of  torpidity, 
or  roused  into  activity  by  a  warm  day,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  reality  of  their  migration. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  birds  at  this  season  arrive  from 
still  more  northerly  countries  to  spend  the  winter  with  us. 
The  fieldfare  and  redwing,  whose  oeparture  was  mentioned 
in  March,  return  about  the  end  of  September;  at  which 
time  also  an  internal  migration  takes  place  of  the  ring- 
ouzel  from  the  mountains  of  Wales,  Scotland,  and  the  north 
of  England,  to  the  southern  coast  and  other  sheltered 
situations.  These  three  species  feed  chiefly  on  the  berries 
with  which  our  woods  and  nedges  are  plentifully  stored  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter. 

The  wood-owl  now  begins  to  hoot,  the  stone- curlew  to 
clamour  *  and  those  sweet  and  mellow-toned  songsters,  the 
woodlark,  thrush,  and  blackbird,  commence  at  this  time 
their  autumnal  music. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  common  snake  shught 
or  casts  its  skin ;  it  appears  to  part  with  its  whole  external 
covering,  even  the  outer  coat  of  the  eyes  scales  off,  and  is 
left  in  the  head  of  the  slough  like  a  pair  of  spectacles. 
While  the  snake  undergoes  this  operation,  he  entangles 
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himaelf  intricatelj  in  the  grass  aad  weeds,  in-order  bj  their 
firiction  to  facilitate  the  changing  of  his  garment.  The 
slough  is  found  inverted  without  any  rent  in  it ;  from  which 
it  appears  that  this  reptile  creeps  out  at  the  mouth  of  the 
slou^,  quitting  the  tail  part  hurt,  in  the  same  manner  as 
eels  are  skinned. 

Yerj  few  insects  come  forth  so  late  in  the  season;  the 
phalena  ruuula  and  pc^io  hyc^^  however,  now  make  their 
appearance. 

The  most  useful  firuit  that  this  country  affords,  the  apple, 
successively  ripens,  according  to  its  several  varieties,  firom 
July  to  October:  but  the  principal  harvest  of  them  is  about 
the  close  of  this  month.  They  are  now  gathered  for  our 
English  vintage,  the  eider-maklngy  which  in  some  counties, 
particularly  Worcestershire,  Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire, 
IS  a  busy  and  important  employment ;  but,  like  the  hop,  it 
is  so  precarious  a  produce,  as  to  render  it  unwise  for  the 
cultivator  to  place  his  chief  dependence  on  it. 

Autumn  paintB 
Auflontan  hillB  with  grapes,  whilst  EDglish  pluiiiB 
Blush  with  pomaoeouB  harvests,  breathing  sweets. 
0  let  me  now,  when  the  kind  early  dew 
Unlocks  th'  embosomed  odours,  walk  among 
The  well-ranged  file  of  trees,  whose  fiill-aged  stores 
Diffyise  ambrosial  streams. 
Now,  now's  the  time ;  ere  hasty  suns  forbid 
The  work,  disburden  thou  thv  sapless  wood 
Of  its  rich  progeny ;  the  turgid  fruit 
Abounds  with  mellow  liquor. 

Phiufs. 

The  apples,  after  being  carefully  gathered,  are  laid  awhSe 
to  mellow,  and  then  crushed  in  a  mill,  and  pressed  till  all 
their  juice  is  extracted.  This,  after  being  fermented, 
becomes  cider,  which  may  properly  be  called  apple-^ffine. 
Fears  treated  in  the  same  manner  yield  a  vinous  liquor 
called  verry.  The  richest  and  strongest  kinds  are  distri- 
buted tor  sale  over  the  whole  country,  and  the  inferior  sorts 
serve  as  common  drink  in  the  districts  where  they  are 
produced. 

Another  agreeable  product  of  our  thickets  and  gardens 
the  hazel-nut,  is  fit  for  gathering  at  this  time. 
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Ye  viiginB,  ooma^  for  you  their  Utett  song 

The  woodlancU  raiee ;  the  clust'ring  natt  for  you 

The  lover  finds  amid  the  secret  shade ; 

And,  where  they  burnish  on  the  topmost  bough, 

With  actiye  -vigour  crushes  down  the  tree, 

Or  shakes  them  ripe  from  the  resigning  bush. 
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H008  IN  A   FOREST. 

The  oak  now  begins  to  shed  its  acorns,  and  the  nuts  fall 
from  the  beech,  both  of  which  have  the  name  of  mMt.  These, 
in  the  extensive  woodland  tracts  of  the  Continent,  afford  a 
plentiful  food  to  the  swine,  which  are  allowed  to  range  in 
them  at  this  period.  In  England,  most  of  the  old  forests 
are  fallen  to  decav,  but  in  the  few  that  still  remain  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island,  particularly  the  New  Forest, 
this  annual  supply  of  what  in  the  primitive  times  consti- 
tuted the  chief  food  of  man,  affords  a  luxurious  pasturage 
for  six  weeks,  from  about  the  end  of  September,  to  the  hogs 
that  are  kept  on  the  borders  of  the  forest.  In  Mr.  Gilpin's 
elegant "  Bemarks  on  Forest  Scenery,"  there  is  a  very  enter- 
taining account  of  the  manners  and  management  of  the  hogs 
during  the  time  of  their  autumnal  residence  in  the  woods ; 
from  which  the  following  account  is  extracted. 
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''The  first  step  the  swineherd  takes,  is  to  investigate 
some  close  sheltered  part  of  the  forest,  where  there  is  a 
conveniency  of  water,  and  plenty  of  oak  or  beech  mast ;  ihe 
former  of  which  he  prefers  when  he  can  have  it  in  abundance. 
He  next  fixes  on  some  spreading  tree,  round  the  bole  of 
which  he  wattles  a  slight,  circular  fence  of  the  dimensions 
he  wants ;  and  covering  it  roughly  with  boughs  and  sods,  he 
fills  it  plentifully  with  straw  or  fern. 

''Having  made  this  preparation,  he  collects  his  colony 
,  among  the  farmers,  with  wnom  he  commonly  aCTees  for  a 
shiUing  a  head,  and  will  get  together  a  herd  of  nve  or  six 
hundred  hogs.  Having  driven  them  to  their  destined 
habitation,  he  gives  them  a  plentiful  supper  of  acorns  or 
beech  mast,  which  he  had  already  provided,  sounding  his 
horn  during  the  repast.  He  then  turns  them  into  the  litter, 
where,  after  a  long  journey,  and  a  hearty  meal,  they  sleep 
deliciously. 

"The  next  morning  he  lets  them  look  a  little  around 
them,  shows  them  the  pool  or  stream  where  they  may 
occasionally  drink,  leaves  them  to  pick  up  the  ofials  of  the 
last  night's  meal,  and  as  evening  draws  on,  gives  them 
another  plentiful  repast  under  the  neighbouring  trees, 
which  rain  acorns  upon  them  for  an  hour  together  at  the 
sound  of  his  horn.    He  then  sends  them  again  to  sleep. 

"  The  following  day  he  is  perhaps  at  the  pains  of  procuring 
them  another  meal,  with  music  playing  as  usual.  He  then 
leaves  them  a  little  more  to  themsdves,  havine  an  eye, 
however,  on  their  evenine;  hours.  But  as  their  bellies  are 
full,  they  seldom  wander  &r  from  home,  retiring  commonly 
very  orderly  and  early  to  bed. 

"  After  this  he  throws  his  stye  open,  and  leaves  them  to 
cater  for  themselves;  and  henceforward  has  little  more 
trouble  with  them  during  the  whole  time  of  their  migration. 
Now  and  then  in  cidm  weather,  when  mast  falls  sparingly, 
he  calls  them  together  perhaps  by  the  music  of  his  horn  to 
a  gratuitous  me^ ;  but  in  general  they  need  little  attention, 
returning  regularly  home  at  night,  though  they  often 
wander  in  the  day  two  or  three  miles  from  their  stye. 
There  are  experienced  leaders  in  all  herds,  which  have  spent 
this  roving  life  before ;  and  can  instruct  their  juniors  in  the 
method  of  it.    By  this  management,  the  herd  is  carried  • 
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home  to  their  respective  owners  in  such  condition,  that  a 
little  diy  meat  will  soon  fatten  them." 

On  the  twenty-second  of  September  happens  the' 
sntumnal  equinox ;  that  is,  the  sun  arrives  at  one  of  the 
two  equinoctial  points,  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the 
equator  and  equinoctial  circle,  at  which  period  the  days  and 
nights  are  equal  all  over  the  earth.  This,  as  well  as  the 
vernal  equinox,  is  ^nerally  attended  with  heavy  storms  of 
wind  and  rain,  which  throw  down  much  of  the  fruit  that 
yet  remains  on  the  trees. 

By  the  end  of  this  month  the  leaves  of  many  trees  lose 
their  green  colour,  and  begin  to  assume  their  autumnal 
tints ;  which,  however,  are  not  complete  till  the  ensuing 
month. 


AUTUMN. 

I  saw  old  Autumn  in  the  misiy  mom 
Stand  shadowless  like  silence,  listening 
To  silence,  for  no  lonely  bird  would  sing 
Into  his  hollow  ear  from  woods  forlorn, 
Nor  lowly  hedge  nor  solitary  thorn ; — 
Shaking  his  languid  locks  aU  dewy  bright 
"With  tangled  gossamer  that  fell  by  night. 
Pearling  hjs  coronet  of  golden  com. 


Hood. 


Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness. 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun ; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eves  run ; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cottage-tross. 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 

With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more. 
And  still  moro,  later  flowers  for  the  bees. 

Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease, 
For  Summer  has  o'er-brimmed  their  clammy  cells. 
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Wlio  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  P 

Sometimes  whoerer  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing-wind ; 
Or  on  a  half  reaped  furrow  sound  asleep, 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers : 

And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 
Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook; 

Or  by  a  cyder-press,  with  patient  look, 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings  hours  by  hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring  ?    Ay,  where  are  they  ? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too, — 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  son-dying  day, 

And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue ; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 

Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 

And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets  sing ;  and  now  with  treble  soft 

The  red-breast  whistles  from  a  garden  croft ; 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

EXATB. 


NUTTING. 

September  26th. — "  One  of  those  delicious  autumnal  days 
when  the  air,  the  sky,  and  the  earth,  seem  lulled  into  an  uni- 
versal calm,  softer  and  milder  even  than  they.  We  sallied 
forth,"  says  Miss  Mitford,  "  for  a  walk,  in  a  mood  congenial 
to  the  weather  and  season,  avoiding  bv  mutual  consent  the 
bright  and  sunny  common,  another  gay  high-road,and  stealing 
through  shady  unfrequented  lanes,  where  we  were  not  likely 
to  meet  any  one, — not  even  the  pretty  family  procession  which 
in  other  years  we  used  to  contemplate  with  so  much  interest 
— father,  mother,  and  children  returning  from  the  wheat-field, 
the  little  ones  laden  with  close-tied  bunches  of  wheat-ears, 
their  own  gleanings,  or  a  bottle  and  a  basket  which  had  oon- 
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tained  their  frugal  dinner,  whOst  the  mother  would  carry  her 
babe,  hashing  and  lulling  it,  and  the  father  and  an  elder  child 

tmd^cd    after  with    the   cradle,    all 
seeniiug  weary,  and  all  happy.     We 
shall  not  see  auch  a  proceaslou  to-day  j 
for  the  harveat  is  nearly   over,   the 
fields  are  deserted,  the  silence   may 
almost  be  felt,  except  the  wintry  notes 
of  the  red-breast,   nature   beraelf  is 
mute*  Yet  how  beautiful,  how  gentle, 
how    hamioriioua,   how   inch!      The 
rain    has    preaiTVcd    to    the   herbage 
all    the    frealme^a    aud 
verdure  of  spring,  and 
the  world  of  leiivea  has 


lost  nothing  of  its  midsummer  brightness,  and  the  hare- 
bell is  on  the  banks,  and  the  woodbine  in  the  hedges,  and 
the  low  furze,  which  the  lambs  cropped  in  the  spring,  ban 
burst  again  into  its  golden  blossoms. 

"  All  is  beautiful  that  the  eye  can  see,  perhaps  the  more 
beautiful  for  being  shut  in  with  a  forest-like  closeness.  We 
have  no  prospect  in  this  labyrinth  of  lanes,  cross-roads, 
mere  cart-ways,  leading  to  the  innumerable  little  farms  into 
which  this  part  of  the  parish  is  divided.  Up  hill  or  dowQ 
these  quiet  woody  lanes  scarcely  give  us  a  peep  at  the 
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world,  except  when  leaning  oyer  a  gate  we  look  into  one  of 
the  small  enclosures  hemmed  in  with  hedge-rows  so  closely 
set  with  growing  timbers  that  the  weedj  openings  look 
almost  like  a  glade  in  a  wood,  or  where  some  cottage,  planted 
at  a  comer  of  one  of  the  little  greens  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  these  cross-ways,  almost  startles  us  by  the  unexpected 
sight  of  the  dwellings  of  man  in  such  a  state  of  solitude. 
This  pretty  snug  farm-house  on  the  hill  side,  with  its  front 
covered  with  the  rich  vine,  which  goes  wreathing  up  to  the 
very  top  of  the  clustered  chimney,  and  its  sloping  orchard 
full  of  iruit — even  this  pretty  quiet  nest  can  hardly  peep 
out  of  its  leaves.  Ah !  they  are  gathering  in  the  orchard 
harvest.  Look  at  that  young  rogue  in  the  old  mossy  apple 
tree,  that  great  tree  bending  with  the  weight  of  its  golden 
rennets;  see  how  he  pelts  his  little  sister  beneath  with 
apples  as  red  and  as  round  as  her  own  cheeks,  while  she, 
with  her  out-stretched  frock,  is  trying  to  catch  them,  and 
laughing  and  offering  to  pelt  again  as  often  as  one  bobs 
against  her;  and  look  at  that  still  younger  imp,  who,  grave 
,  as  a  judge,  is  creeping  on  hands  and  knees  under  the  tree 
picking  up  the  apples  as  they  fall  so  deadly ,  and  depositing 
them  so  honestly  in  the  great  basket  on  the  grass,  already 
fixed  so  firmly  and  opened  so  widely,  and  filled  almost  to  orer- 
flowing  by  the  brown  rough  fruitage  of  the  golden  rennets, 
next  neighbour  to  the  russetin^;  and  see  that  smallest 
urchin  of  all,  seated  apart  in  innmtine  state  on  the  mossy 
bank,' with  that  toothsome  piece  of  deformity  a  crumpling  in 
each  hand,  now  biting  from  one  sweet  hard  juicy  morsel,  and 
now  from  another.  Is  not  this  a  pretty  English  picture  ? 
And  then,  farther  up  the  orchard,  that  bold  hardy  lad,  the 
oldest  bom,  who  is  seated,  heaven  knows  how,  in  the  tall 
straight  upper  branch  of  that  great  pear  tree,  and  is  sitting 
there  as  securely  and  as  fearlessly,  in  as  much  real  safety 
and  apparent  danger,  as  a  sailor  on  the  top  mast.  Now  he 
shakes  the  tree  with  a  mighty  swing  that  brings  down  a 
pelting  shower  of  stony  burgamots  which  the  father  gathers 
rapidly  up,  whilst  the  mother  can  hardly  assist  for  her 
motherly  fear — a  fear  which  only  spurs  the  spirited  boy  to 
bolder  ventures.     Is  it  not  a  pretty  picture  ? 

"Oh!   here  is  the  hedge  along  which  the  periwinkle 
wreathes  and  twines  so  profusely,  with  its  evergreen  leaves 
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Bhiniiig  like  the  myrile,  and  its  staring  blue  flowers.  ^  It  is 
seldom  found  wild  in  this  part  of  England ;  but  when  we  do 
meet  with  it,  it  is  so  abundant  and  so  welcome,  the  yery 
robin-redbreast  of  flowers,  a  winter  friend. 

**  The  little  spring  that  has  been  bubbling  under  the  hedge 
all  along  the  hill  side  begins,  now  that  we  have  mounted 
the  eminence,  and  are  imperceptibly  descending,  to  deviate 
into  a  capricious  variety  of  clear  deep  pools  and  channels, 
so  narrow  and  so  choked  with  weeds,  that  a  child  might 
overstep  them.  The  hedge  has  also  changed  its  character. 
It  is  no  longer  the  dose  compact  vegetable  wall  of  hawthorn, 
and  maple,  and  briar-roses,  intertwined  with  bramble  and 
woodbine,  and  crowned  with  large  elms  or  thickly-set 
saplings.  No !  the  pretty  meadow  which  rises  high  above 
us,  backed  and  almost  surrounded  by  a  tall  coppice,  needs 
no  defence  on  our  side  but  its  own  steep  bank  garnished 
with  tufts  of  broom,  with  pollard  oaks  wreathed  with  ivy, 
and  here  and  there  with  long  patches  of  hazel  overhanging 
the  water.  *  Ah,  there  are  still  nuts  on  that  bough ! '  and 
in  an  instant  my  dear  companion,  active,  eager,  and  delighted 
as  a  boy,  has  hooked  down  with  his  walking-stick  one  of  the 
lissome  hazel  stems,  and  cleared  it  of  its  tawny  clusters,  and 
in  another  moment  he  has  mounted  the  bank,  and  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  nuttery,  now  tranferring  the  spoil  from  the 
lower  branches  into  that  vast  variety  of  pockets  which 
gentlemen  cairy  about  them,  now  bending  the  tall  tops  into 
the  lane,  holding  them  down  by  main  force,  so  that  I  might 
reach  them  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  collecting  some  of  the 

Jlunder  myself.  A  very  great  pleasure  he  knew  it  would  be. 
dofled  my  shawl,  tucked  up  my  floimces,  twined  my  straw 
bonnet  into  a  basket,  and  began  gathering  and  scrambling — 
for  manage  it  how  you  mav,  nutting  is  scrambling  work ; 
those  boughs,  however  tightly  you  grasp  them  by  the  young 
fragrant  twigs  and  the  bright  green  leaves,  will  recoil  and 
burst  away ;  but  there  is  a  pleasure  even  in  that :  so  on  we 
go,  scrambling  and  gathering  with  all  our  might  and  all  our 
glee.  Oh,  what  an  enjoyment  I  All  my  lite  long  I  have 
had  a  passion  for  that  sort  of  seeking  which  implies  finding 
— ^the  secret,  I  believe,  of  the  love  of  field  sports  which  is  in 
man's  mind  a  natural  impulse — therefore  I  love  violetting ; 
therefore,  when  we  had  a  fine  garden  I  used  to  love  to 
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gather  strawberrieB  and  cut  asparagoB,  and  above  all,  to 
collect  the  filberts  from  the  shrubberieB ;  but  this  hedge-row 
nutting  beats  that  sport  all  to  nothing.  That  was  a  make- 
believe  thing  compared  with  this ;  there  was  no  surprise,  no 
suspense,  no  unexpectedness,  it  was  as  inferior  to  this  wild 
nutting,  as  the  turning  out  of  a  bag  fox  is  to  unearthing  the 
fellow,  in  the  eyes  of  a  staunch  fox-hunter. 

"  Oh,  what  an  enjoyment  this  nutting  is !  They  are  in  such 
abundance,  that  it  seems  as  if  there  were  not  a  boj  in  the 
parish,  nor  a  young  man,  nor  a  young  woman — for  a  baaket 
of  nuts  is  the  universal  tribute  of  country  gallantry ;  our 
pretty  damsel,  Harriet,  has  had  at  least  half-a-dozen  this 
season ;  but  no  one  has  found,  out  these.  And  they  are  so 
full  too,  we  lose  half  of  them  from  over-ripeness;  they 
drop  from  the  socket  at  the  slightest  motion." 

Leaving  Miss  Mitford  and  the  nutting  let  us  follow  the 
example  of  our  excellent  queen  and  betake  ourselves  to— 


THE  SCOTCH   MOUNTAINS. 


And  being  there  let  us  listen  to  the  inspiration  of 
a  true  poet.  "There  you  stand,"  says  he,  addressing 
the  mountains,  "and  were  you  to  rear  your  summits 
much  higher  you  would  alarm  the  hidden  stars.  Yet 
we  have  seen  you  higher,  but  it  was  in  storm.  In  calm 
like  this,  you  do  well  to  look  beautiful ;  your  solemn  atti- 
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tude  Buita  the  sunny  season  and  the  peaceful  sky.  But 
when  the  thunder  at  mid-daj  would  hide  your  heads  in  a 
night  of  cloud,  you  thrust  them  through  the  bhickness,  and 
show  them  to  the  glens  crowned  with  fire. 

"  Are  they  a  sea  of  mountains  ?  No !  they  are  mountaina 
in  a  sea.  And  what  a  sea !  Waves  of  water,  when  at  the 
"prodigious,  are  much  higher  than  the  fore-top  of  a  man-of- 
war.  Waves  of  vapour ;  they  alone  are  sun-flying  moun- 
tains, high-dashing,  but  howling  not;  and  in  their  silent 
ascension,  aU  held  together  by  the  same  spirit,  but  per* 
petually  changing  their  beautiful  array.  Where  order  seems 
ever  and  anon  to  come  in  among  disorder,  there  is  a 
grandeur  that  settles  down  in  the  soul  of  a  youthful  poet, 
roaming  in  delirium  among  the  mountain  glooms,  and 
pacifles  the  fever  of  his  heart. 

"  Call  not  their  vapours  waves,  for  movement  there  is  none 
amon|;  the  ledges,  and  ridges,  and  roads,  and  avenues,  and 
gallenes,  and  groves,  and  houses,  and  churches,  and  castles, 
and  fairy  pala^s,  all  framed  of  mist.  Far  up,  among  and 
above  that  wondrous  region,  through  which  vou  hear  voices 
of  waterfalls  deepening  the  silence,  behold  hundreds  of 
mountain-tops,  blue,  purple,  violet,  for  the  sun  is  shining 
straight  on  some  and  aslant  on  others,  and  on  others  not  at 
all ;  nor  can  the  shepherd  at  your  side,  thoufi;h  he  has  lived 
among  them  all  his  ufe,  till  after  long  pondering,  tell  you 
the  names  of  those  most  familiar  to  him ;  for  they  seem  all 
to  have  interchanged  sites  and  attitudes,  and  Black  Benhem 
himself,  the  eagle-breeder,  looks  so  serenely  in  his  rainbow, 
that  you  might  almost  mistake  him  for  Ben  Loney,  or 
the  Hill  of  Hinds. 

"  Have  you  not  seen  sunsets  in  which  the  mountains  were 
embedded  in  masses  of  clouds  all  burning  and  blazing ;  yes, 
blazing  with  unimaginable  mixtures  of  fdl  the  colours  that 
ever  were  bom,  intensifpng  into  a  glory  that  absolutely 
became  insupportable  to  the  soul  as  insufferable  to  the  eyes, 
and  that  lefb  the  eyes  for  hours  after  you  had  retreated  from 
the  supernatural  scene,  even  when  shut,  all  filled  with 
floating  films  of  cross-lights,  cutting  the  sky-imagery  into 
gorgeous  fragments.  And  were  not  the  mountains  of  such 
sunsets,  whether  they  were  of  land  or  of  cloud,  sufficiently 
vast  for  your  utmost  capacities  and  powers  of  delight  and 
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J07,  longing  to  commune  with  the  region  thus  felt  to  be,  in 
very  truth,  Heaven  ?  Nor  could  the  spirit,  entranced  in 
admiration,  conceive  at  that  moment  any  heaven  beyond; 
while  the  senses  themselves  seemed  to  have  had  given  them 
a  revelation,  that,  as  it  was  created,  could  be  felt  but  by  an 
immortal  spirit. 

**  Seldom  have  we  seen  so  serene  a  day.  It  seems  to  have 
lain  in  one  and  the  same  spirit  over  all  the  Highlands.  We 
have  been  wandering  since  sunrise,  and  'tis  now  near 
sunset ;  yet  not  an  hour  without  a  visible  heaven  in  all  the 
Lochs.  In  the  pure  element  overflowing  so  many  spacious 
vales  and  glens  profound,  the  great  and  stem  objects  of 
nature  have  all  day  long  been  looking  more  sublime  or  more 
beautiful  in  the  reflected  shadows,  invested  with  an  uni* 
versal  peace.  The  momentary  evanescence  of  all  that 
imagery  at  a  breath  touches  us  with  the  thought  that  all  it 
represents,  steadfast  as  seems  its  endurance,  will  as  utterly 

§ass  away.  Such  visions,  when  gazed  on  in  that  wondrous 
epth  and  purit;^  on  a  still,  slow-moving  day,  always  inspire 
some  such  feeling  as  this;  and  we  sigh  to  think  how 
transitory  must  be  all  things,  when  the  setting  sun  is  seen 
to  sink  behind  the  mountain,  and  all  the  golden  pomp  at  the 
same  instant  to  vanish  from  the  Loch* 

'^  Evening  is  preparing  to  let  fall  her  shades,  and  Nature^ 
cool,  fresh,  and  unwearied,  is  laying  herself  down  for  a  few 
hours*  sleep.  There  had  been  a  long,  strong  summer 
drought,  and  a  week  ago  you  would  have  pitied — absolutely 
pitied — the  poor  Highlands.  You  missed  the  cottage-|[irl 
with  her  pitcher  at  the  well  on  the  brae,  for  the  spring 
scarcely  trickled,  and  the  water-cresses  were  yellow  before 
their  time.  Many  a  dancing  hill-stream  was  dead,  only  here 
and  there,  one  stronger  than  her  sister,  attempted  Apat-geul 
over  the  shelving  rocks;  but  all  choral  movements  and 
melodies  forsook  the  mountains,  still  and  silent  as  so  much 
painted  canvass.  WaterfaUs  first  tuned  their  thunder,  then 
ustened,  alarmed  at  their  own  echoes;  wailed  themselves 
away  into  diminutive  murmurs,  gasped  for  life,  died,  and 
were  buried  at  the  feet  of  the  gnm  slippery  precipices. 
Tarns  sunk  into  moors ;  and  there  was  the  voice  of  weeping 
heard  and  low  lament  among  the  water  lilies.  Ay,  milhons 
of  pretty  flowers  died  in  their  infancy,  even  on  their  mothers' 
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breast ;  the  bee  fainted  in  the  desert  for  want  of  honey-dew, 
and  the  ground-cells  of  industrj  were  hushed  below  the 
heather;  cattle  lay  lean  on  the  barrenness  of  a  hundred 
hills,  and  the  hoof  of  the  red-deer  lost  its  fleetness.  Along 
the  shores  of  lochs  great  stones  appeared,  within  what  for 
centuries  had  been  the  lowest  water-mark  ;  and  whole  bays, 
once  bright  and  beautiful  with  reed-pointed  wavelets, 
became  swamps,  cracked  and  seamed,  or  rustling  in  the 
aridity  with  a  useless  crop,  to  the  sough  of  the  passing 
wind.  On  the  shore  of  the  sea  alone  you  behold  no  change. 
The  tides  ebbed  and  flowed  as  before;  the  small  billows 
racing  oyer  the  sUver  sands  to  the  same  goal  of  shells,  or 
climbmg  up  to  the  same  wild  flowers  that  bathe  the  foun-* 
dation  of  some  old  castle  belonging  to  the  ocean. 

'^  But  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened ;  and,  like  giants 
refreshed  with  mountain  dew,  the  rains  flung  themselves 
over  the  cliffs  with  roars  of  thunder.  The  autumnal  woods 
are  fresher  than  those  of  summer.  The  mild  harvest-moon 
will  yet  repair  the  evil  done  by  the  outrageous  sun ;  and,  in 
the  gracious  after-growth,  the  green  earth  far  and  wide 
rejoices  as  in  spring.  Like  people  that  have  hidden  them^ 
selves  in  caves  when  their  native  land  is  oppressed,  out  gush 
the  torrents,  and  descend  with  songs  to  the  plain.  The 
hill-country  is  itself  again  when  it  hears  the  voice  of  streams* 
Magniflcent  army  of  mists,  whose  array  encompasses  islands 
of  the  sea,  and  who  still,  as  thy  glorious  vanguard  keeps 
deploying  among  the  glens,  roUest  on  in  sUence  more 
sublime  than  the  trampling  of  the  feet  of  horses,  or  the 
sound  of  the  wheels  of  chariots,  to  the  heath-covered 
mountains  of  Scotland,  we  bid  thee  hail! 

'*  In  all  our  wanderings  through  the  Highlands,  towards 
night  we  have  always  found  ourselves  at  home.  What, 
though  no  human  dwelling  was  at  hand  ?  We  cared  not ; 
for  we  could  find  a  bed-room  among  the  casual  inclinations 
of  rocks,  and  of  all  curtains  the  wild  briar  forms  itself  into 
the  most  tastefully-festooned  draperies,  letting  in  green 
light  alone  from  the  intercepted  stars.  Many  a  cave  we 
know  of — cool  by  day  and  warm  by  night,  how  thev  happen 
to  be  so  we  cannot  tell — where  no  man  but  ourselves  ever 
slept,  or  ever  will  sleep ;  and  sometimes  on  startling  a  doe  at 
evening  in  a  thicket,  we  have  lain  down  in  her  lair,  and 
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in  our  slumbera  beard  the  rain  pattering  on  the  roofing 
birk  tree,  and  felt  not  one  drop  on  our  face,  till  at 
dawning  we  struck  a  shower  of  diamonds  from  the  Vagrant 


^  The  dawn  is  softly,  slowlj,  stealing  upon  daj ;  for  tiie 
uprisen  sun,  though  here  the  edge  of  his  disc  as  yet  be 
invisible,  is  diffusing  abroad  the  sweet  hour  of  prime,  and 
all  the  eastern  region  is  tinged  with  crimson,  faint  and  fine 
as  that  which  sleeps  within  the  wreaths  of  the  air-sounding 
shells.  Hark!  tne  eagle's  earliest  cry,  jet  in  his  eyrie. 
Another  hour,  and  he  and  his  giant  mate  will  be  seen 
spirally  ascending  the  skies,  in  many  a  glorious  gyration, 
tutoring  their  offspring  to  dally  with  the  sunshine,  that 
when  their  plumes  are  stronger,  they  may  dally  witii  the 
storm.  Oh,  Forest  of  Dalness!  how  sweet  is  thy  name! 
Hundreds  of  red-deer  are  now  lying  half-asleep  among  the 
fern  and  heather,  with  their  antlers,  could  our  eyes  have 
beheld  them,  as  motionless  as  the  birch-tree  branches  with 
which  they  are  blended  in  their  lair.  At  the  signal-belling 
of  their  king,  a  hero  unconquered  in  a  hundred  fights,  the 
whole  herd  rises  at  once  Hke  a  grove,  and  with  their  stately 
heads  lifted  aloft  on  the  weather-gleam,  snuff  the  sweet  scent 
of  the  morning  air,  far  and  wide  surcharged  with  the  honey- 
dew  yet  unmelting  on  the  heather,  ana  eye  with  looks  of 
liberty  the  glad  daylight  that  marbles  the  Black  Mount  witii 
a  many-coloured  garment.  Ha!  the  first  plunge  of  the 
salmon  in  the  Bowan-tree  Fool.  There  again  he  shoots 
into  the  air,  white  as  silver,  fresh  run  from  the  sea !  For 
Loch  Etive,  you  must  know,  is  one  of  the  many  million 
arms  of  the  ocean,  and  bright  now  are  rolling  in  the  billows 
of  the  far  heaving  tide.  Music  sweet  for  such  a  mom  and 
such  mountains.  Straight  stretches  the  glen  for  leagues, 
and  then  bending  through  the  blue  gloom,  seems  to  wind 
away  with  one  sweep  into  infinitude.  The  great  glen  of 
Scotland,  Glen  More,  is  not  grander.*  *  *  Sweetly  sung, 
thou  small  brown  moorland  bird,  though  thy  song  be  but  a 
twitter !  And  true  to  thy  time,  even  to  a  balmy  minute,  art 
thou,  with  thy  velvet  tunic  of  black  striped  with  yellow,  as 
thou  windest  thy  small  but  not  sullen  horn — by  us  called 
in  our  pride,  humble-bee;  but  not,  methinks,  so  very 
humble,  while  booming  high  in  air  in  oft-repeated  circles^ 
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and  then,  as  the  smell  of  some  far-off  darling  heather-bad 
had  touched  thy  finest  instinct,  away  thou  fliest  straight 
southward  to  that  rich  flower-store,  unerringly  as  the 
carrier-pigeon  wafbing  to  distant  lands  some  love-message 
on  its  wings.  Yet  humble,  after  all,  thou  art ;  for  all  day 
long,  making  thy  industry  thy  delight,  thou  retumest  at 
shut  of  day,  cheerful  even  in  thy  weariness,  to  thy  ground- 
cell  within  the  knoll,  where,  as  Fancy  dreams,  the  fairies 
dwell — a  silent  people  in  the  land  of  Peace. 

DEES-STALKiire. — "  Let  us  away  far  up  the  great  glen — 
let  us  stalk  the  red-deer.  In  that  chase  or  forest  the  antlers 
lay  not  thick,  as  now  they  lie  on  the  Athol  braes ;  they 
were  still  a  rare  sight — ana  ofben  and  often  had  Qodfirey 
and  we  gone  up  and  down  the  glen,  without  a  single  glimpse 
of  buck  or  doe  rising  up  among  the  heather.  But  as  the  true 
angler  will  try  every  cast  on  the  river,  miles  up  and  down,  if 
he  has  reason  to  know  that  but  one  single  fish  has  run  up  from 
the  sea — so  we,  a  true  hunter,  neither  grudged  nor  wearied 
to  stand  for  hours,  still  as  the  heron  bv  the  stream,  hardly 
in  hope,  but  satisfied  with  the  possibility  that  a  deer  may 
pass  by  us  in  the  desert.  Steadiest  and  strongest  is  self-fed 
passion  springing  in  spite  of  circumstance.  When  blows 
the  warm  showery  south-west  wind  the  trouts  turn  up  their 
yellow  sides  at  every  dropping  of  the  fly  on  the  curling  water 
— and  the  angler  is  soon  sated  with  the  perpetusd  play. 
But  once,  twice,  thrice,  during  a  long  blustering  day,  the 
sullen  plunge  of  a  salmon  is  sufficient  for  that  day's  joy. 
Still,  therefore,  still  as  a  cairn  that  stands  for  ever  on  the 
hill,  or  rather  as  the  shadow  on  a  dial,  that,  though  it  moves, 
is  never  seen  to  move,  day  after  day  were  we  on  one  station 
in  the  Great  Glen.  A  loud,  wild,  wrathful,  and  savage  cry 
from  some  huge  animal  made  our  heart  leap  up  to  our 
mouths  and  bathed  our  forehead  in  sweat.  We  looked  up, 
and  a  red-deer — a  stag  of  ten,  the  king  of  the  forest,  stood 
with  all  his  antlers,  snuffing  the  wind,  but  yet  blind  to  our 
figure,  overshadowed  by  a  rock.  The  rifle-ball  pierced  his 
heart,  and  leaping  up  far  higher  than  our  head,  he  tumbled 
in  terrific  death  and  lay  stone-dead  before  our  starting  eyes 
amid  the  rustling  of  the  strong-branched  heather  1  There  we 
stood  surve3ring  him  for  a  long  triumphing  hour.  Ghastly 
were  his  glazed  eyes,  and  ghMtlier  his  long  bloody  tongue. 
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bitten  through  at  the  very  root  in  agony.  The  branches  of 
his  antlers  pierced  the  sward  like  swords.  His  bulk  seemed 
mightier  in  death  even  than  when  it  was  crowned  with  that 
kingly  head  snuffing  the  north-wind.  In  other  two  hours 
we  were  down  at  Moor  Edge  and  up  again  with  an  eager 
train  to  the  head  of  the  Great  Glen,  coming  and  going 
a  distance  of  a  dozen  Ions;  miles.  A  hay  wagon  forced  its 
way  through  the  bogs  and  over  the  braes,  and  on  our  return 
into  the  inhabited  country,  we  were  met  by  a  shoal  of 
peasants,  men,  women,  and  children,  bragging  over  the 
prey ;  for  not  for  many  years— never  since  the  funeral  of 
the  old  lord — ^had  the  antlers  of  a  red-deer  been  seen  by 
them  trailing  along  the  heather." 


MUSHROOMS, 

WITH    A   LIVELY   ONI  BT  Q£ORGE  ORUIKSHANC. 


The  mushroom  tribe  are  now  very  numerous,  constituting 
the  first  link  in  the  great  chain  of  vegetable  life  which 
connects  organised  bodies  with  organic  matter.  Their  seeds 
are  so  light  as  to  be  easUy  dispersed  by  the  air,  and  fasten 
on  every  kind  of  decaying  matter.  The  kinds  most  popu- 
larly known  are  the  truffle,  the  morel,  and  the  mushroom — 
so  called  par  excellence — which  is  used  for  making  catsup 
— ^but  these  fungi  appear  in  a  variety  of  shapes  ;  the  BoleH, 
the  Puff-BalU,  the  Blight  and  Smut  of  wheat,  the  tinfi^g 
matter  of  the  celebrated  Northern  Bed  SnoWf  all  belong 
to  the  same  class ;  and,  so  far  from  being  of  one  uniform 
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dull  colour,  some  of  them  present  the  brightest  hues  in 
the  vegetable  kiugdom,  rivalliiig  in  grace  and  brilliance 
even  the  rose  and  the  lily. 

**  I  must  not  omit,"  says  an  author  we  haye  very  frequently 
quoted,  "  the  great  variety  of  fungi  which  flourish  this  month* 
These  are  of  every  size,  shade,  and  hue,  according  to  species 
and  situation,  from  the  slender  filament  of  scarlet  or  yellow 
upon  some  decaying  stump,  to  the  bold,  broad  agaric  of 
a  foot  in  height  and  diameter,  standing  in  the  forest  as 
a  fitting  table  for  King  Oberon.  No  production  of  nature 
but  is  endowed  with  some  portion  of  that  beauty  so  lavishly 
diffused  through  creation;  and  these  humble  and  despised 
vegetables,  which  the  clown  kicks  away  with  his  foot,  will 
certainly  appear  to  an  attentive  eve  not  destitute  of  their 
share.  In  roaming  the  ancient  wilds  of  Sherwood  Forest  in 
the  autumn  of  1827,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  their 
varying  character;  some  broad,  tabumr,  and  flaked  vdth 
brown ;  some  in  the  shade  of  trees,  of  a  pearly  whiteness ; 
others  of  a  brilliant  rose-colour ;  some  white,  delicate  sur* 
faces  studded  with  dark  embossments,  some  fashioned 
like  a  Chinese  parasol,  others  gibbous  and  grotesque ;  the 
mossy  puff-ball,  which,  before  it  becomes  dry,  has  been 
known  to  weigh  several  pounds  ;  the  pestilent,  scented,  and 
ginger  mushrooms,  for  all  the  world  the  exact  resemblance 
of  a  simnel-cake." 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  FIELD  SPORTS. 

On  the  first  day  of  September  (except  when  it  falls  on  a 
Sunday)  the  shooting  of  partridges  becomes  lawful,  and  is 
joyfully  entered  on  by  a  vast  number  of  persons  throughout 
the  country.  It  generally  forms  the  young  shooter's  first 
lesson  at  game,  and  in  order  to  be  successful  he  carefully  notes 
the  habits  of  the  bird  at  different  seasons,  and  under  different 
sorts  of  weather,  &c. 

In  the  zeal  for  destruction  which  seems  to  pervade  all  ranks 
and  classes  of  society  at  this  particular  period,  it  may  seem 
out  of  place  to  speak  of  the  usefulness  of  the  animals  which 
form  the  special  object  of  the  pursuit,  or  to  offer  a  recom- 
mendation in  their  behalf,  that  the  war  against  the  speciefl 
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may  be  regulated  and. kept  within  due  bounds,  so  that  man 
maj  not  reduce  their  numbers  to  his  own  injury.  In  the  case 
of  the  partridge,  as  well  as  in  that  of  many  other  birds,  it  is 
fully  believed  that  if  we  understood  their  habits  aright,  we 
should  often  be  disposed  to  cherish  that  which  we  are  now 
aealous  to  destroy. 

The  common  partridge  seems  in  an  especial  manner  to 
belong  to  an  agricultural  country.  Wherever  the  soil  is 
extensively  cultivated,  there  it  thrives  and  multiplies,  and 
with  all  the  persecutions  to  which  it  is  subjected,  we  never 
find  these  birds  driven  to  make  their  permanent  abode  in 
wild  and  solitary  places.  Their  pertinacious  adherence  to 
the  same  turnip-field,  or  to  the  same  dover-matted  stubble, 
has  aptiy  been  compared  to  that  of  a  mountain-tribe  of 
human  beings  clinging  to  their  fastnesses  in  a  war  of  eoctir- 
pation. 

The  time  of  the  year,  the  weather,  and  many  other  cir- 
cumstances influence  the  practice  of  the  partridge-shooter. 
The  usual  way  of  proceedmg  in  search  of  these  birds  in 
September  is  to  try  the  stubbles  first,  and  then  the  potato 
and  turnip-field,  where  the  birds  frequently  bask  when  su<^ 
fields  lie  contiguous  to  the  stubble.  W  hen  the  shooter  breaks 
a  covey,  he  proceeds  without  loss  of  time  to  search  after  the 
dispersed  birds,  for  the  par^its  begin  to  call  almost  imme- 
diatelv  on  their  alighting,  the  youn^  ones  answer,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  if  not  prevented  by  the  presence  of  the 
shooter  and  his  dogs,  the  whole  of  the  covey  will  be  re- 
assembled, probably  in  security  in  some  snug  comer,  where 
the  shooter  least  thinks  of  looking  for  them.  The  number  of 
birds  in  a  covey  varies  much,  but  is  considered  to  average 
from  ten  to  fineen.  The  length  of  flight  of  a  covey  abo 
difiers  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  In  a  fertile 
farm  in  a  com  countir,  the  sportsman  has  not  any  great 
distance  to  travel  before  he  oomes  again  upon  his  covey, 
sometimes  the  mere  passing  of  a  hedge  will  enable  him 
to  reach  them,  but  in  a  very  open  country,  where  the 
birds  have  been  used  to  a  much  more  extensive  range, 
a  mile,  or  even  more,  has  been  traversed  in  following  their 
flight. 

Partridges  are  the  most  prolific  of  the  wild  gallinide,  the 
Qggs  being  seldom  fewer  than  twelve  in  number,  while  they 
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are  often  as  many  as  twenly,  and  hare  on  several  occasions 
greatly  exceeded  that  number,  as  the  following  instances 
will  show.  In  the  year  1793  a  partridge  hest  was  found  in 
a  fallow  field  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Pratt,  near  Ferling,  in 
Essex,  with  thirty-three  eggs;  twenty-three  of  the  eggs 
were  hatched,  and  the  bir(k  went  off;  the  number  of  the 
GggB  was  ascertained  before  hatching,  to  decide  a  bet  laid  by 
a  person  who  refused  to  credit  so  unusual  a  production.  In 
onier  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  eggs,  the  female  had  piled 
up  seven  in  a  curious  manner  in  the  centre.  Mr.  Daniel 
tells  us  that  upon  a  farm  in  Essex  the  following  incident 
occurred.  A  partridge,  instead  of  forming  her  nest  as 
usual  on  the  ground,  chose  the  top  of  an  oak  pollard,  and 
this  tree  too  had  one  end  of  the  bars  of  a  stile  fastened  to  it, 
so  that  the  passengers  along  the  footway,  in  getting  over  the 
stile,  disturbed  and  uncovered  the  bird  before  she  began  to 
sit  close.  The  farmer,  whose  name  was  Bell,  apprised 
Mr.  Daniel  of  the  circumstance,  which  he  laughed  at  as 
being  the  report  of  the  workpeople,  and  said  it  was  only  a 
wood  pigeon  they  had  mistaken  for  a  partridge ;  but  the 
former,  who  had  killed  some  hundreds  of  partridges,  so 
positively  affirmed  his  having  beheld  the  bird  upon  the  nest 
on  the  tree,  and  also  having  told  the  eggs  to  the  number  of 
sixteen,  that  Mr.  Daniel  was  persuaded  to  ride  to  the  spot, 
where  the  partridge  was  seen  sitting :  in  a  few  days  she 
hatched  sixteen  eggs ;  and  her  brood,  scrambling  down  the 
short  and  rough  boughs  which  grew  around  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  reached  the  ground  in  safety. 

The  affection  shown  by  the  partridge  for  its  young  is 
peculiarly  strong  and  lively.  Both  parents  seem  equally 
assiduous,  after  the  birds  are  hatched,  in  leading  them  out, 
and  directing  them  to  their  proper  food,  and  in  protecting 
them  by  every  means  in  their  power  from  their  enemies. 
Insects,  hrvm  and  eggs  are  the  food  of  young  partridges ; 
aiit-eggs,  in  particular,  seem  necessary  to  their  existence. 
At  this  period  the  male  and  female  frequently  sit  close 
together  and  cover  the  youn^  with  their  wings,  exhibiting 
such  evident  marks  of  parental  tenderness,  that  few  persons 
would  willingly  disturb  or  injure  them  in  such  a  situation. 
When  they  are  accidentally  discovered,  or  alarmed  by  a 
dog,  they  act  in  a  manner  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness : — 
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*'  The  male  first  gives  the  signal  of  aknn  by  a  peculiar 
distressful  cr^,  throwing  himsdf  at  the  same  moment  more 
immediatelj-  m  the  way  of  danger,  in  order  to  mislead  the 
enemy ;  he  flies  or  rather  runs  along  the  ground,  hanging 
his  wings  and  exhibiting  every  symptom  of  debility,  whereby 
the  dog  is  decoyed,  by  a  too  eager  expectation  of  an  easy 
prey,  to  run  further  from  the  covey.  The  female  flies  off 
m  a  contrary  direction,  and  to  a  greater  distance,  but  soon 
after  secretly  returning  she  finds  her  scattered  brood  closely 
squatted  among  the  grass,  and  collecting  them  with  haste 
by  her  jucking  she  leads  them  from  the  danger  before  the 
dog  has  had  time  to  return  from  the  pursuit." 

Partridges  are  easily  tamed,  but  do  not  breed  in  confine- 
ment. An  instance  is  given  of  one  of  these  birds  becoming 
so  familiar  in  a  clergyman's  family  where  it  was  reared, 
that  it  would  attend  the  parlour  at  breakfast  and  other 
times,  and  would  afterward^  stretch  itself  before  the  fire, 
seeming  to  enjoy  the  warmth  as  if  it  were  its  natural  bask 
on  a  sunny  bank.  The  dogs  of  the  house  never  molested  it, 
but  it  at  last  fell  under  the  paws  of  a  strange  cat  and  was 
killed.  The  eggs  of  partridges  are  frequently  collected  and 
hatched  under  domestic  hens,  the  broods  being  afterwards 
turned  into  preserves  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  them. 
In  this  case,  the  food  of  the  young  birds  should  at  first 
consist  of  the  eggs  of  the  small  ant ;  afterwards  they  should 
be  fed  with  fresh  curds  mixed  with  lettuce,  chickweed,  or 
groundsel.  It  will  be  some  time  before  they  can  eat  grain 
readily. — Chronicle  of  the  Seasons. 


A  WONDERFUL  POINTER. 

"  Don  was  nearly  twelve  months  old  before  he  could  be 
hunted  with  at  all,  and  he  then  all  at  once  became  such  a 
riotous  rascal,  I  had  almost  given  him  up,  and  began  to 
think  he  never  would  stand,  when,  having  tried  him  out  one 
day,  as  I  was  returning  home  he  happened  to  drop  upon  a 
hen  pheasant  and  made  a  most  brilliant  point.  Certamly  I 
had  a  world  of  trouble  with  him,  but  he  has  amply  repaid 
me  since.     He  was  so  quick  that  he  would  hunt  a  neld 
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before  another  dog  could  think  about  it.     This  was  one 
remarkable  point  in  him, — that,  on  entering  a  field,  he 


seemed  to  know  by  instinct  where  the  birds  would  lie ;  for 
he  would  take  a  momentary  survey,  and  then  generally  go 
straight  up  to  them  at  once  ;  an  extremely  pleasant  dog  for 
an  idle  man.  You  might  sit  on  a  gate  while  he  hunted  his 
field,  and  he  would  pretty  soon  tell  you  if  there  was  any 
thing  in  it.  His  nose  was  so  keen  and  good  that  I  have 
seen  him  in  a  brisk  wind  find  his  birds  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  off  across  the  furrows;  and  this  after  birds  were 
marked  down,  and  it  was  known  they  could  not  have  run. 
He  was  very  tender-mouthed,  and  would  always  bring  his 
game  without  the  slightest  injury.  He  could  tell  as  well  as 
myself,  and  sometimes  better,  whether  a  bird  was  hit,  he 
would  watch  till  he  topped  the  hedge,  and  then  if  he  once 
started,  I  always  rested  satisfied  that  I  should  have  mv  bird. 
He  would  never  chase  a  hare  when  she  got  up,  unless  he 
thought  she  was  wounded,  and  then  few  greyhounds  were 
fleeter. 

"  Some  of  my  friends  used  to  think  I  should  spoil  Don, 
from  the  variety  of  sport  I  used  him  for  ;  such  as  pheasant, 
partridge,  woodcock,  snipe,  hare,  and  any  sort  of  water- 
fowl shooting,  the  latter  especially  he  was  very  fond  of.  He 
has  frequently  stood  a  duck  or  a  moor-hen,  with  the  water 
running  over  his  back  at  the  time.    If  a  rat  was  to  be  killed, 
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Don  was  sure  to  be  ready,  and  as  good  as  any  teirier  at  a 
ratVhole.  To  crown  all,  be  was  a  rare  dog  for  an  otter, 
and  bas  played  a  good  part  at  the  taking  of  two  or  three. 
In  short,  nothing  could  spoil  him.  He  always  knew  his 
business  ;  and,  although  he  would  rattle  a  wooa  like  a  lion, 
be  was  perfectly  steady  again  the  next  minute  out  of  coTer. 
I  have  seen  him  stand  two  hours  without  blenching ;  and  at 
the  same  time  looking  as  eager  as  if  be  would  dash  in  erery 
moment.  In  high  turnips  his  action  was  Tery  good ;  he 
would  always  contrive  to  show  himself;  standing  sametimes 
on  bis  hind-legs  only,  so  ihat  his  head  and  foie-quartera 
might  be  seen ;  he  would  never  drop  on  his  game  unless  it 
was  close  to  bim.  On  one  occasion  I  was  shooting  with  a 
friend,  when  Don  came  at  full  speed  so  suddenly  upon  a 
bare,  that  he  slipped  up,  and  laid  nearly  on  his  back ;  would 
not  move,  and  mj  friend  thought  he  was  in  a  fit,  till 
madam  jumped  up,  when  she  was  killed,  and  Don  righted 
himself.  So  extremely  punctilious  was  he  in  backing 
another  dog ;  when  game  was  found,  at  the  moment  of 
jumping  a  stile,  and  actually  balanced  himself  on  the  stile 
for  several  seconds  till  be  fell.  But  he  was  seldom  called 
on  to  back ;  for  if  two  or  three  of  his  brethren  were  out 
with  him,  he  pretty  generally  found  all  the  ^ame  himself. 
He  would,  what  is  termed,  point  single ;  that  is,  if  birds  lay 
well  in  potatoes  or  turnips,  for  instance,  and  got  up  one 
by  one,  he  would  not  leave  bis  point  till  all  were  gone, 
unless  by  a  turn  of  the  head,  or  a  step,  to  show  where  the 
next  bird  lay :  I  have  in  this  way  had  seven  shots  to  bim 
without  his  moving  a  leg.  He  generally  stood  very  hand- 
somely, with  his  head  and  stem  well  up,  and  remarkably 
firm  and  bold ;  as  if  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  beauty 
and  worth. 

"  There  are  many  sportsmen  who  sally  forth  solely  with 
the  idea  of  getting  as  much  game  as  they  can,  and  care  little 
for  their  dogs  as  long  as  they  do  but  get  birds ;  I  should 
term  these  gentlemen  what  that  best  of  sportsmen,  Colonel 
Hawker  would  call  them,  'pot-hunters.^  For  my  own 
part  I  think  the  action  of  my  dogs  constitutes  one-half  of 
the  enjoyment ;  and  if  the  circumstances  of  a  dog  pointing 
at  all  be  considered  abstractedly,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
admiration. 
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**  What  dog  is  there  possessing  the  singular  self-denial  of 
the  pointer  or  setter  ?  The  hound  gives  full  pla^  to  his 
feelings ;  chases  and  battles  and  kicks  up  as  much  riot  as 
he  likes,  provided  he  is  true  to  his  game ;  the  spaniel  has  no 
restraiDt,  excepting  being  kept  within  gunlihot ;  the  grey- 
hound has  it  all  his  own  way  as  soon  as  he  is  loosed ;  and 
the  terrier  watches  at  a  rat's  hole  because  he  can't  get 
into  it ;  but  the  pointer,  at  the  moment  that  other  dogs 
satisfy  themselves  and  rush  npon  their  game,  suddenly 
stops  and  points  with  almost  breathless  anxietv  to  that  which 
we  might  naturally  suppose  he  would  eagerly  seize.  No ; 
this  is  my  master's,  and  not  mine !  To-ho's,  the  word,  and 
here  I  am  till  he  comes  up  or  the  birds  are  off  of  themselves. 
They  run,  he  creeps  after  cautiously  and  carefully,  stopping 
at  intervals  lest  oy  a  sudden  movement  he  should  spring 
them  too  soon;  and  then  observe  and  admire  his  delight 
when  his  anxiety,  for  it  is  anxiety,  is  crowned  with  success, 
when  the  bird  falls  and  he  lays  it  joyfully  at  his  master's 
feet.  Oh!  a  pointer  should  never  be  iU-used,  he  is  too 
much  like  one  of  us ;  he  has  more  head-piece  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  dog  tribe  put  together.  Narrowly  watch  a 
steady  pointer  on  his  game  and  see  how  he  holds  his  breath. 
It  is  evident  he  must  stand  in  a  certain  decree  of  pain,  for 
we  all  know  how  quickly  a  dog  respires ;  ana  when  he  comes 
up  to  you  in  the  field  he  puffs  and  blows,  and  the  tongue  is 
invariably  hanging  out  of  the  mouth.  You  never  see  this  on 
a  point,  and  to  check  it  suddenly  must  give  the  dog  pain ; 
the  effort  to  be  quiet,  with  fetching  the  breath  deeply, 
causes  at  intervals  a  sudden  hysteric  gasp,  which  he  cannot 
by  any  possibility  prevent  till  he  can  breathe  freely  again. 
I  have  often  thought  of  the  burning  sensation  a  dog  must 
have  at  his  chest  just  at  this  time.  I  cannot  help,  therefore, 
iQoking  on  the  pointer  as  the  most  perfect  artist  of  the 
canine  race;  and  any  one  who  has  studied  the  sundry 
callings  of  our  sundry  dogs,  must,  I  think  agree  with  me. 

"  On  two  occasions  Don  signalised  himself  particularly 
before  two  or  three  friends ;  the  first  of  these  would  appear 
almost  incredible,  but  it  is  fact :  late  in  the  month  of 
August,  1826, 1  was  hunting  him  with  a  puppy  that  was 
then  in  the  field  for  the  second  or  third  time,  as  I  wanted 
to  show  him  birds  previous  to  the  season ;  Don  found  some 
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birds  yeiy  handsomely  about  the  middle  of  the  field ;  tbe 
puppy  had  been  jumping  and  gambolling  about  with  no  great 
nunt  in  him,  and  upon  seeing  the  old  dog  stand  ran  play- 
fully up  to  him,  when  Don  deliberately  seized  him  by  the 
neck,  gave  him  a  good  shaking  that  sent  him  back  howling 
to  me,  and  then  turned  round  and  steadied  himself  on  his 
point  without  moving  scarcely  a  yard. 

'^  At  another  time  I  was  shooting  with  a  friend  in  the  Isle 
of  Sheppey,  where  the  birds  were  very  plentiful  that  season ; 
had  a  brace  of  dogs  out,  Don  and  a  white  setter.  In  one 
field,  w^hich  was  nearly  forty  acres,  we  had  found  several 
coveys,  when  Don  taking  the  hedge-row  stood  very  staunch 
nearly  at  the  end  of  the  field.  As  we  were  walking  up  the 
setter  stood  between  us  and  Don  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  latter ;  we  at  first  thought  that  he  was  backing  the 
other,  but  upon  coming  near  to  him  we  found  he  had  birds 
of  his  own,  and  first  come  first  served.  We  walked  to  him, 
when  the  birds  rose,  and  we  both  killed :  the  old  dog  turned 
his  head  upon  hearing  the  guns,  and  actually  saw  the  birds 
fall ;  but  knowing  he  was  right  himsdf  he  stuck  to  his  own 
game  and  continued  perfectly  steady. — Scotfs  Meld  SportsJ* 


SNAKES. 

The  following  curious  incident  regarding  a  snake-fancier 
is  extracted  from  Jesse's  Natural  History. 

"  A  respectable  land-surveyor  informed  me,  that  while  he 
was  making  a  survey  of  some  property,  he  was  attended  by 
a  man  who  had  the  character  among  his  neighbours  of  being 
a  shrewd  fellow ;  but  what  more  particularly  entitled  him  to 
distinction  was  his  extraordinary  intimacy  with  snakes.  On 
being  questioned  on  the  subject,  the  man  said  he  would  soon 
show  the  party  more  than  they  had  ever  seen  before.  It  was 
a  sunny  spring  morning,  and  they  were  running  a  line 
through  a  copse.  The  snake-fancier  suddenly  dropped  the 
chain  handle,  and  jumped  upon  a  bank.  The  next  moment 
he  came  forward  with  two  full-sized  snakes  writhing  about 
his  hands  and  wrists.  After  viewing  them  some  time  with 
much  affection  and  admiration,  he  said,  *  Why,  bless  you, 
sir,  I  know  their  ways  as  well  as  they  do  themselves.'      He 
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then  stepped  to  a  road  which  was  near  at  hand,  and  placed 
one  of  the  snakes  on  the  hard  ground ;  taking  a  thin  twig, 
he  tapped  the  reptile  very  gentij  on  the  head.  It  imme- 
diately darted  towards  him,  when  he  presented  his  hand  to 
its  open  mouth,  and  continued  to  play  with  it,  now  and  then 
gently  tapping  it  on  the  head  with  the  twig.  He  then  said 
that  it  should  counterfeit  death,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
snake,  to  all  appearance,  lay  dead.  Those  who  were  standing 
by  thought  that  this  was  actually  the  case  ;  but  the  snake- 
fancier  said  that  it  would  soon  become  sprack  again,  if  they 
left  off  looking  at  it ;  and  accordingly,  on  their  removing  to 
a  distance  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  yards,  the  snake 
was  observed  to  glide  speedily  into  the  nearest  hedge.  On 
one  occasion,  and  upon  one  only,  the  same  person  saw  a  snake 
in  the  act  of  casting  his  skin.  He  said,  to  use  his  own 
words,  that '  it  reminded  him  of  a  labouring  man  drawing 
his  smock-frock  over  his  head.'  The  new  skin  was  perfect 
in  colour  and  appearance :  but  the  snake  appeared  in  a  very 
languid  and  exhausted  state.'' 


ODE  TO  THE  WEST  WIND. 


O  wild  west  wind,  thou  breath  of  autumn's  being, 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing. 

o  a  2 
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Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilenoe-Btricken  multitudes :     O  thou. 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low, 
Each  Uke  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds,  like  flocks,  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odours,  plain  and  hill ; 

Wild  spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere ; 
Destroyer  and  preserver ;  hear,  oh  hear  t 

XL 

Thou,  on  whose  stream,  *mid  the  deep  sky^s  commotion. 
Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are  shed. 
Shook  firom  the  tangled  boughs  of  heaven  and  ocean. 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning;  there  are  spread 
On  the  blue  surface  <x  thine  airy  surge, 
Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 

Of  some  fierce  M»nad,  even  firom  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height 

The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.    Thou  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre, 
Vaulted  with  aU  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapours,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 

Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail,  will  burst ;  oh  hear ! 

m. 
Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 
The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay. 
Lulled  by  the  cool  of  his  crystalline  streams, 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Bail's  bay. 
And  saw  m  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  vrithin  the  wave's  intenser  day. 

All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  flowers 

So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them  I     Thou 

For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 
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Cleave  themBelyes  into  chasmB,  wbile  far  below 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozj  woods  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 

Thj  Yoice,  and  suddenljr  grow  gray  with  fear, 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselyes ;  oh  hear  1 

IV. 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear; 

If  I  were  a  swifb  doud  to  fly  with  thee ; 

A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thj  power,  and  share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  O  uncontrollable !    if  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven, 
As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skiev  speed 
Scarce  seemed  a  vision,  I  would  ne  er  have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  mv  sore  need. 
Oh !  lifb  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud ! 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life  I  I  bleed ! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 
One  too  like  thee ;  tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 

V. 

Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is : 
What  if  my  leaves  are  Hailing  like  its  own ! 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  hurmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep  autumnal  tone, 
Sweet  though  in  sadness.    Be  thou,  spirit  fierce, 
My  spirit !    Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one ! 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 
Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new  birth ; 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  thiB  verse, 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind 
Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy^ !     0  wind. 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  ? 

Febot  Byssb  Shelley. 
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AUTUMN. 

The  autumn  is  old, 
The  sere  leaves  are  flyino^, 
He  hath  gather' d  up  gold, 
And  now  he  is  dying ; — 
Old  age,  begin  sighing  ! 

The  year's  in  the  wane 
There  is  nothing  adorning. 
The  night  has  no  eve. 
And  the  day  has  no  morning ; — 
Cold  winter  gives  warning. 

Hood, 


MICHAELMAS— A  HOLIDAY. 

There  have  been  merry  times  at  Michaelmas — ^who  would 
believe  it  ?  Yet  there  have  been  merry  times  at  Michaelmas. 
Mayors  and  aldermen  were  then  elected,  and  made  their 
bows  to  each  other ;  and  be  sure  there  were  merry  doings 
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when  mayors  and  aldermen  were  in  the  case.  Stubble 
^eese,  like  the  aldermen,  were  now  in  prime  condition ;  bub 
being  the  weaker,  according  to  the  proverb,  went  to  the  wall, 
and  thence  to  the  kitchen  and  twirled  upon  the  spit.  It 
was  a  jolly  day  in  old  Mother  Church ;  she  ordered  every- 
body that  could  get  it  to  eat  a  goose  in  honour  of  St.  Michael 
and  all  the  angels.  So  in  church  and  corporation,  in 
abbey  and  town-hall,  in  farm  and  cottage,  there  was  an 
universal  eating  of  fat  geese  ;  and  nobody  that  I  ever  heard 
of  complained  of  the  injunction.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  eating 
her  ^oose  at  the  time  that  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  brought  to  her,  and  no  doubt  she 
thought  the  Spaniards  s^reat  and  very  green  geese  for  having 
come  there,  and  that  they  would  be  much  greater  if  they 
ever  came  there  again.  Ever  after  Queen  Bess  most 
assiduously  ate  her  goose  at  Michaelmas,  and,  probably, 
with  Spanish  chesnuts  as  people  on  the  continent  do  now ; 
or,  if  she  did  not,  she  would  not  have  repented  it  if  she  had, 
for  it  is  a  princely  addition.  Queen  Bess  ate  her  goose  all 
the  more  assiduously  because  it  was  an  old  saying  that,  if 
you  ate  your  goose  at  Michaelmas,  you  would  have  plenty 
of  money  all  the  year  round — a  prescription  that,  if  its 
efficacy  were  at  all  proportioned  to  its  agreeableness,  people 
would  be  geese,  indeed^  not  to  comply  with.  How,  indeed, 
could  any  one  desire  a  pleasanter  way  of  replenishing  a 
purse?  Queen  Bess  was  always  dreadfully  in  want  of 
money  ;  and  as  this  came  to  be  seen,  and  not  the  less  to  be 
felt  by  those  who  had  the  taxes  to  pay,  and  as  no  more 
Armadas  came  to  be  defeated,  people  lost  all  faith  in  eating 
roast  goose  except  the  comfortable  faith  that  Eobert  Southey 
had  when  he  addressed  one  in  a  sonnet,  and  asking  the 
goose  where  it  could  have  been  so  bravely  fed,  and  receiving 
no  answer,  added  himself: — 

But  this  I  know,  that  thou  art  very  fine, 
Seasoned  with  sage,  with  onions,  and  port  wine. 

Jolly  times  then,  it  is  clear,  there  have  been  at  Michaelmas. 
Into  these,  except  in  the  City  of  London,  there  has  been 
made  a  dreadfiu  inroad  by  the  Mimicipal  Corporation 
Seform  Act,  which  forbade  all  eating  of  Michaelmas  goose 
in  a  corporate    capacity.     Driven   out  of  convents   and 
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corporations,  yet  I  imagine  roast  goose  at  Michaelmas  finds 
a  welcome  reception  in  many  a  farm,  gentlemen's  and  other 
priyate  houses.  Boast  pigs  no  longer  run  about  with  oranges 
in  their  mouths,  crying,  "Come,  eat  me!**  but  stubble 
geese  really  do  seem  to  meet  you  at  every  turn,  and  cackle 
out  invitingly  that  pathetic  request.  At  markets  and 
poulterers  mey  crowd  upon  you;  m  lanes  and  on  commons 
they  nibble  at  your  heels,  and  hiss  to  inform  you  that  they 
are  fat  and  foolish,  and  beg  you  to  introduce  them  to  a  sage. 
The^  stand  in  flocks  at  stubble-field  gates  and  look  im- 
plormgly ;  everywhere  you  are  called  on  to  note  that  they 
are  no  longer  green  but  have  grown  grey  and  corpulent, 
and  have  but  one  earthly  desire  lefb,  and  that  is — ^to  be  done 
brown !  There  is  no  resisting  this.  The  Michaelmas  gooae 
will  find  a  warm  reception  vrherever  it  goes  to  the  end  of 
the  world. 

But  I  fear  me  much  that  there  are  many  houses  where 
this  portly  visitor  finds  the  door  too  narrow  to  get  in.  Some 
way,  Catholicism  having  so  long  gone  out  of  fashion  in 
England,  we  have  forgotten  many  of  its  sensible  customs. 
Michaelmas  has  ceased  to  be  anything  of  a  holiday  except 
to  landlords.  A  holiday !  mercy  on  us!  why,  it  is  a  rent- 
day  !  All  mifi;ht  lighten  their  purses,  but  that  is  a  process 
with  thousands  which  does  not  lighten  the  heart.  It  is 
quarter-day  :— 

At  length  the  jolly  time  begins^ 

"  Come,  neighbours,  we  must  wag." 
The  money  chinks,  down  drop  their  chins, 

Each  lugging  out  his  bag. 

Out  upon  Michaelmas  for  a  holiday — ^wh^  it  is  only  a 
landlord's  holiday !  Then  landlords  are  the  jolly  fellows  in 
these  Protestant  times,  that  glean  the  stubbles,  and  catch 
all  the  fat  geese.  We  are  the  geese  to  be  plucked,  and 
perhaps  get  a  roasting.  Oh !  you  lucl^  fellows  that  can 
Keep  holiday  at  Michaelmas !  Heaven  send  us  all  to  be 
landlords  as  soon  as  possible,  and  fill  our  purses  the  whole 
year  round  by  devouring  stubble  geese — alias  farmers.  At 
Michaelmas,  the  landlord  is  plucking  c;eese  all  day  long, 
and  the  deuce  a  bit  does  he  weary  of  it.  If  you  pay 
quarterly,  you  pay  at  Michaelmas ;  if  you  pay  out  once 
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a  jear,  you  pay  still  at  Michaelmas.  Then  is  the  time  for 
plucking  and  roasting.  It  is  a  solemn,  sober,  dreary, 
melancholy  sort  of  time  is  Michaehnas,  for  eyerybody  but 
landlords.  There  is  laughter  to  be  sure,  but  the  laughter 
is  the  landlord's.  You  may  tell  it  by  the  sound,  without 
seeing  whence  it  comes  from.  It  is  a  thick,  mellow,  fat- 
sided  sort  of  laughter.  It  is  not  a  tenant's  laughter,  nor 
anything  like  it.  There  are  ^eese  roasting  in  plenty,  but 
they  are  roasting  in  landlords'  Mtchens. 

And  yet  there  have  been  jolly  times,  and  Protestant 
times  too,  even  at  Michaelmas.  Nothing  in  this  de&;ene- 
rating  world  has  degenerated  so  much  as  Miehaehnas. 
Landlords  once  had  bowels.  They  knew  how  unpleasant  is 
the  operation  of  drawing  a  tooth — and  they  did  their  best 
to  make  it  toothsome.  They  gilded  the  pill — they  sweetened 
the  physic — ^they  roasted  stubble-geese  for  their  tenants  as 
well  as  for  themselves. 

Nobody  now-a-days,  if  their  fathers  had  not  told  them, 
could  have  any  idea  how  easily  Michaelmas  once  was  made 
to  go  over.  It  once  was  a  gay  day,  spite  of  its  being  a 
pay  day.  I  remember  when  a  boy  how  merry  were  our 
rent  nights.  The  supper-table  at  my  father's  was  set  out  in 
a  large,  old-fashioned  dining-room,  and  in  came  one  bright 
face  after  another,  as  if  the  thing  money,  had  not  brought 
it  there.  We  six  lads  were  allowed  to  sit  up  on  these 
nights  later  than  usual,  and  to  sit  down  with  the  whole 
rustic  group.  Never  did  any  hours  flow  more  magically 
than  those.  There  were  assembled  the  wits,  the  himiourists, 
the  historians,  the  rural  patriarchs  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  the  whole  country  round,  its  doings,  and  its  character, 
and  traditions,  passed  in  review.  At  one  end  of  the  table 
sate  the  stately  form  of  the  landlord,  radiant  with  the  mirth 
of  the  present,  and  remembrance  of  the  past ;  at  the  other, 
the  mild  and  maternal  glance  of  one  of  the  best  and  npblest 
of  women,  who,  thought,  felt  and  lived  for  every  creature 
within  the  reach  of  her  untiriBg  sympathies.  What 
knowledge  of  humble  life  have  I  gleaned  at  these  times. 
How  entirely  in  memory  do  they  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
some  better  and  more  patriarchal  age.  How  cold  and 
{>rmal  do  we  seem  now  to  have  grown.  Landlord  and  tenant 
lo  not  know  each  other.    Our  acquaintance  is  with  agents. 
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We  take  premises,  and  never  see  fix)m  whom ;  we  quit  them, 
and  never  wish  to  see — ^we  draw  a  cheque  for  the  rent, 
and  do  not  even  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  landlord's  hand 
in  a  receipt,  for  the  presentation  at  the  bank  makes  that 
unnecessary.  Thousands  pay  to  agents  and  receivers  ;  tens 
of  thousands  are  waited  on  duly  with  book  and  receipt.  To 
the  poor,  even  quarter-day  is  abolished,  or  rather  it  is  always 
quarter-day  with  them,  for  they  pav  weekly.  There  are 
courts  and  alleys  innumerable,  called  by  the  significant  name 
of  Eents— Ferrit's  Bents;  Spongem's  Bents;  Mawworm's 
Bents ;  Fingerit's  Bents :  the  term  is  emphatic ;  it  shows 
the  ordy  ideas  of  the  possessors.  To  them  they  are  not 
human  habitations,  they  present  to  their  minds  no  images 
of  human  and  domestic  life ;  they  awake  no  sympathies  nor 
speculations  on  what  passes 

In  huts  where  poor  men  lie. 

They  are  merely  so  many  man-traps  to  catch  the  paying- 
animal  in ; — they  are  machines  for  manufacturing  Bent  ! 

W1LLIA.M  HowiTT. 


ANTIQUARIAN  NOTICES. 

This  month  has  retained  its  Latin  name  without  the 
chan^  of  a  single  letter.  By  the  Bomans  it  was  so  called 
as  bemg  the  seventh  month  from  March,  and  with  them 
too  it  remained  equally  unaltered  except  for  a  short  time 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  when  the  tyrant,  after  two 
triumphs,  having  assumed  the  title  of  G-ermanicus,  thought 
proper  to  give  his  new  appellation  to  September,  while  he 
nonoured  October  with  his  former  name.  This  however 
did  not  last  long.  He  was  shortly  after  murdered,  when 
the  unlucky  title  was  erased  from  every  brass  and  stone,  and 
September  restored  to»it8  birth-right;  the  caution  of 
succeeding  princes  preventing  them  from  any  interference 
to  retain  a  name  so  ominous. 

By  the  Anglo-Saxons  this  month  was  called  Oerttmonath^ 
H(digemonath,  The  first  of  these  appellations  it  had,  as 
yerstegan  tells  us,  "for  that  barley,  which  that  moneth 
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commonljr  jeelded,  was  anciently  called  Oerst,  the  name  of 
barley  beins  given  unto  it  bj  reason  of  the  dnnk  therewith 
made,  called  beer ;  and  from  beerlegh  it  came  to  be  herUgh^ 
and  from  herlegh  to  barley.  So  in  like  manner  heerheymy — 
to  wit,  the  overdecking  or  covering  of  beer, — came  to  be 
called  herham,  and  afterwards  harm,  having  since  gotten  I 
wot  not  how  many  names  besides." 

The  name  of  Haligemonathy  i.e.  holy  month,  was  g^ven  to 
it,  according  to  a  Saxon  menology  in  Wanley's  ad£tion  to 
Hicks, ''  for  that  our  forefathers,  the  while  they  heathens 
were,  in  this  month  celebrated  their  devU-yUd,''  These 
devU-gUds  (deofol-gild)  were  the  sacrificial  &;ilds  of  heathen- 
ism, and  to  them,  according  to  Wilda  and  Lappenberg,  may 
be  traced  the  origin  of  the  municipal  system  of  the  Saxons, 
for  they  seem  to  have  combined  the  double  character  of  a 
feast  and  of  a  court-day  for  settling  disputes  and  trying^ 
offences,  the  priests  exercising  the  criminiu  jurisdiction  and 
lending  it  the  consecration  of  religion.  Hence  the  Christians 
condemned  them  under  the  name  of  devil-gilds,  and  would 
fain  have  forbidden  the  people  frt>m  feasting  in  honour  of 
the  demons,  as  they  chose  to  term  it;  but  amongst  the 
German  race  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  put  them  down 
altogether. 

Holy  Bood  Day,  September  l^th. — ^A  custom  peculiar  to 
this  Jay  seems  to  have  been  the  jgoing  into  tne  wood  a 
nutting.  Thus  in  the  old  lay  of  Grim,  the  Collier  of 
Croydon : 

This  day  they  say  is  called  Holy-Rood  Day, 
And  now  the  youth  are  all  a  nutting  gone ; 
Here  are  a  crew  of  younkers  in  this  wood 
Well  sorted,  for  each  lad  hath  got  his  lass. 

St.  Michael  and  aU  the  Holy  Angels — Michaelmas  Day  ; 
September  29th. — St.  Michael  has  obtained  the  honour  of 
this  dav  from  its  being  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of 
a  church  to  him  on  Mount  Garganus,  or  Mount  St.  Ai^elo, 
a  mountain  in  Apulia. 

The  custom  of  eating  geese  upon  this  day  has  been  a  sad 
puzzle  to  antiquarians,  and  to  the  present  time  no  reasonable 
cause  has  been  assigned  for  it.  Some  have  suggested  that 
it  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  of  geese  just  now  being  in 
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high  Beason ;  but  this  seems  to  be  rather  a  cuttiiig  of  the 
knot  than  an  untpng  of  it.  That,  like  most  of  our  other 
customs  and  festivals,  it  has  been  derived  from  Fagamsmy  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever,  though  the  connecting  link  in  ihe 
chain  is  now  lost  to  us.  The  goose,  as  we  all  know,  was 
amongst  the  Egyptians  sacred  to  Isis  and  Osiris,  and 
amongst  the  Bomans  to  Juno  and  Priapus,  and  when  we 
consider  that  in  so  many  instances  we  find  the  prototypes  of 
the  saints  in  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  heathendom,  there 
seem  to  be  strong  grounds  for  suspecting  that  Saint  Michael 
is  here  only  occupying  the  place,  and  receiving  the  honours 
of  some  pagan  deity. 
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The  fading  manj-colour'd  woods, 
Shade  deep'iiing  o>ver  shade,  the  country  round 
Imhrown  ;  a  crowded  umbrage,  dusk  and  duu^ 
Of  every  hue,  from  wan  declining  green 
To  sooty  dark. 

The  chief  business  of  nature  at  this  season,  as  far  as 
concerns  the  vegetable  world,  appears  to  be  dissemination. 
Plants  have  gone  through  the  progressive  stages  of  springing, 
flowering,  and  seeding,  have  at  length  brought  to  maturity 
the  rudiments  of  a  future  progenv,  which  are  now  to  be 
deposited  in  the  fostering  bosom  ot  the  earth.  This  being 
performed,  the  parent  vegetable,  if  of  the  herbaceous  kind, 
either  totally  perishes,  or  dies  down  to  the  root ;  if  a  tree  or 
shrub,  it  casts  all  those  tender  leaves  that  the  spring  and 
summer  had  put  forth.  Seeds  are  scattered  by  the  hand 
of  nature  in  various  manners.  Those  of  them  which  are 
furnished  with  plumes,  or  win?s,  are  disj^ersed  far  and  wide, 
by  the  high  winds  which  rise  about  this  time.  Hence  plants 
with  such  seeds  are  of  aU  others  the  most  generally  to  be 
met  with ;  as  dandelion,  groundsel,  ragwort,  thistles,  Ac- 
Others,  by  means  of  hooks  with  which  they  are  furnished, 
lay  hold  of  passing  animals,  and  are  thus  carried  to  distant 
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E laces.  The  common  burs  are  e^mples  of  tUfl  contrivance, 
eyeral  when  ripe  are  thrown  out  with  considerable  force 
from  their  receptacle  bj  means  of  a  strong  spiral  elastic 
spring,  of  which  the  impatiena,  or  touch-me-not,  and  all 
the  species  of  eardamine,  or  cuckoo-flower,  are  instances. 
Many  are  contained  in  berries,  which  being  eaten  by  birds, 
the  seeds  are  discharged  again  uninjured,  and  grow  wherever 
they  happen  to  light.  Thus  has  nature  carefully  provided 
for  the  propagation  and  wide  distribution  of  her  vegetable 
offspring. 

The  gloom  of  the  declining  year  is,  however,  during  this 
month,  enlivened  by  the  variety  of  rich  and  bright  colours 
exhibited  by  the  fading  leaves  of  shrubs  and  trees.  So 
varied  and  glowing,  indeed,  are  the  tints,  so  barmozdous 
their  combinations,  so  exquisitely  tender  and  soothing  the 
emotions  that  they  give  birth  to,  as  to  render  our  autumnal 
scenery,  both  to  the  painter  and  man  of  sentiment,  more 
interesting  than  the  blossoms  of  spring  or  the  radiance  and 
verdure  of  summer. 

Those  viiigm  leaves,  of  purest  viyid  green. 

Which  charm'd  ere  yet  they  trembled  on  the  trees, 

Now  cheer  the  sober  landscape  in  decay  : 

The  lime  first  fading ;  and  the  golden  birch, 

With  bark  of  diver  hue ;  the  moss-grown  oak. 

Tenacious  of  its  leaves  of  russet  brown ; 

Th'  ensanguined  dogwood ;  and  a  thousand  tints 

Which  Flora,  drees'd  in  all  her  pride  of  bloom, 

Could  scarcely  equal,  decorate  the  groves. 

To  these  fugitive  colours  are  added  the  more  durable  ones 
of  ripened  berries,  a  variety  of  which  now  adorn  our  hedges. 
Among  these  are  particularly  distinguished  the  hip,  the  fruit 
of  the  vnld  rose ;  the  haw,  of  the  hawthorn ;  the  sloe,  of 
the  blackthorn ;  the  blackberry,  of  the  bramble ;  and  the 
berries  of  the  bryony,  privet,  honeysuckle,  elder,  holly, 
and  woody  ni^ht-shade.  These  are  a  valuable  supply  for 
the  birds  during  the  cold  weather ;  and  it  is  said,  on  the 
authority  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  they  are  most  plentiM  when 
the  ensuing  winter  is  to  be  most  severe. 

The  common  martin,  the  nests  of  which,  hung  under  the 
eaves  of  our  houses,  afford  so  ageeeable  a  spectacle  of 
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7,  after  having  reared  its  second 
brood,  disappears  about  the  middle  of  October ;  and  in  a 
few  days  after,  its  example  is  followed  by  the  sand-martin, 
the  smallest  kind  of  sipvbIIow,  as  well  as  the  latest  in  its 
migmtion. 

The  royston  or  hooded  crow,  which  breeds  in  ScotUnd  and 
other  northern  regions,  migrates  to  the  southern  districts 
of  this  island,  being  forced  by  the  snow  from  its  natiye 
haunts.  It  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  ash-ooloured  back, 
and  black  head.  Next  to  the  raren  it  is  the  most  destnictiye 
bird  of  its  genus  that  is  known  in  this  country,  destroying 
lambs  and  young  partridges,  and  mooivfowl,  and  picking  out 
the  eyes  of  horses  that  happen  to  be  entangled  in  bogs ;  on 
which  account,  in  sevaml  parts  of  Scotland,  it  is  proscribed, 
and  a  reward  offered  for  its  head.  The  woodcock  about  this 
time  beffins  to  be  found  on  our  eastern  coasts,  thou^  the 
main  body  of  them  does  not  arrive  till  November  or  Decem- 
ber. Various  kinds  of  water-fowl  arrive  from  their  arctic 
summer^residence  in  search  of  a  more  temperate  winter  on 
the  shores  of  Britain.  About  the  middle  of  the  month, 
wild  seese  quit  the  fens,  and  go  up  to  the  rye  lands,  where 
th^  devour  the  youn^  com. 

It  is  curious  and  highly  amusing  to  observe  the  evening 
proceedings  of  the  rooks  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Just 
Wore  dusk,  returning  from  the  foraging  excursions  of  the 
day,  before  they  betiu^e  themselves  to  roost  in  their  nest 
trees,  Uiey  congregate  in  large  numbers,  and  wheeling  round 
in  the  air,  sport  and  dive  in  a  playfid  manner,  all  the  wiuhd 
exertme  theur  voices,  and  making  a  loud  cawing,  which  being 
blended  and  softened  by  distance,  becomes  a  pleasing  mur- 
mur, not  unlike  the  cry  of  a  pack  of  hounds  in  a  deep 
hollow  wood,  or  the  tumbling  of  the  tide  on  a  pebblv  shore. 
Stares  begin  to  congregate  about  this  time,  assemSling  in 
the  fan  countries  in  such  vast  multitudes  as  to  destroy  by 
their  weight  the  reeds  on  which  th^  perch,  to  the  danuwe 
of  the  fanners,  who  derive  no  inconsiderable  profit  from  the 
sale  of  the  reeds,  which  for  thatching,  are  superior  to  evsiry 
other  material 

The  weather  during  this  month  is  sometimes  extremelv 
misty,  with  a  perfect  calm.  The  ground  is  covered  with 
spiders*  webs  innumerable,  crossing  the  paths,  extending 
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from  shrab  to  shrub,  and  floating  in  the  air.  This  appear- 
ance is  called  gossamer,  and  is  caused  bj  an  infinite  multitude 
of  small  spiders,  which,  when  thej  want  to  change  their 
place,  have  a  power  of  shooting  forth  several  long  threads,, 
to  which  thej  attach  themselves,  and  thus  becoming  buoyant, 
are  carried  gently  through  the  air  as  long  as  they  please ; 
after  which,  bj  coiling  up  their  threads,  thejr  descend  verj 
P^raduallj  to  the  ground.  A  remarkable  shower  of  gossamer 
IS  described  in  the  following  quotation  from  White's 
"  Natural  History  of  Selbome."  «  On  September  21, 1741, 
being  intent  on  field  diversions,  1  rose  before  day-break ; 
when  I  came  into  the  indosures,  I  found  the  stubbles  and 
dover-grounds  matted  all  over  with  a  thick  coat  of  cobweb 
in  the  meshes  of  which  a  copious  and  heavy  dew  hung  so 
plentifully,  that  the  whole  face  of  the  country  seemed,  as  it 
were,  covered  with  two  or  three  setting-nets,  drawn  one 
over  another.  AThen  the  dogs  attempted  to  hunt,  their 
eyes  were  so  blinded  and  hood-winked,  that  they  could  not 
proceed,  but  were  obli^^  to  lie  down  and  scrape  the 
mcumbrances  firom  thev  faces  with  their  fore-feet.  As 
the  morning  advanced,  the  sun  became  bright  and  warm, 
and  the  day  turned  out  one  of  those  most  lovely  ones  which 
no  season  but  the  autumn  produces ;  cloudless,  calm,  serene, 
and  worthy  of  the  south  of  JPrance  itself." 

''  About  nine  an  appearance  very  unusual  berai  to  de- 
mand our  attention, — a  shower  of  cobwebs  fiuling  firom 
veiy  elevated  regions,  and  continuing  without  any  inter- 
ruption till  the  dose  of  day.  These  webs  were  not  single 
filmy  threads,  floating  in  the  air  in  all  directions,  but  perfect 
flakes  or  rags ;  some  near  an  inch  broad,  and  five  or  six  long. 
On  every  side  as  the  observer  turned  his  eve,  might  he 
behold  a  continual  succession  of  fresh  flakes  falling  into  his 
sight,  and  twinkling  like  stars  as  they  turned  their  sides 
towards  the  sun.  Neither  before  nor  after  was  any  such 
shower  observed ;  but  on  this  da^  the  flakes  hung  in  the 
trees  and  hedges  so  thick,  that  a  diligent  person  might  have 
gathered  baskets  full." 

The  fogs  during  this  month  and  the  next  are  more 
frequent  and  thicker  than  at  anv  other  period  of  the  year. 
The  reason  of  this  will  be  evident  from  considering  the 
«auae  of  fogs,  ^ere  is  a  constant  and  very  large  exha£ition 
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from  the  Burface  of  the  earth  at  all  seaaona  of  water,  in  the 
form  of  vapour;  and  the  warmer  the  ground  the  greater 
will  be  the  evaporation*  When  the  air  is  warmer,  or  even 
but  a  little  colder  than  the  earth,  the  ascent  of  vapour  is  not 
perceptible  to  the  eye  *,  but  when  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  considerably  lower,  the  vapour  as  soon  as  it  rises  is 
deprived  of  part  of  its  heat,  the  watery  particles  are  brought 
more  into  imion,  and  they  become  visible  in  the  form  of 
steam :  it  is  also  essential  to  the  formation  of  fog  that  there 
should  be  little  or  no  wind  stirring,  in  order  that  the  rising 
exhalations  may  have  full  opportunity  to  condense.  The 
heat  of  the  middle  of  the  days  m  autumn  is  still  sufficient  to 
warm  the  earth  and  cause  a  large  ascent  of  vapour,  which 
the  chilling  frosir  nights,  which  are  also  generally  very  calm, 
condense  into  mists,  differing  from  clouds  only  in  remaining 
on  the  surface  of  the  grouncL 

Now  by  the  oool  deolining  year  eondenBed 

Descend  the  copious  exhidfttionB,  check'd 

As  up  the  middle  sky  unseen  they  stole, 

And  roll  the  doubling  fogs  around  the  hill. 

*        *        t        •        Thenoe  expanding  far. 

The  huge  dusk  gradual  swallows  up  the  plain  : 

Vanish  the  woods ;  the  dim-seen  river  seems 

Sullen  and  slow  to  roll  the  misty  wave. 

Eren  in  the  height  of  noon  oppressed,  the  sun 

&eda  weak,  and  blunt,  his  wide  refracted  ray ; 

Whence  glaring  oft,  with  many  a  broaden'd  orb. 

He  frights  the  nations.    Indistinct  on  earth, 

Seen  through  the  turbid  air,  bevond  the  life 

Objects  appear,  and,  wilder'd,  o  er  the  waste 

The  shepherd  stalks  gigantia  Thomson. 

This  month  is  the  height  of  the  hunting-season :  the  tem- 
perature of  the  weather  heing  peculiarly  &vourable  to  the 
sport,  and,  as  the  products  of  the  earth  are  all  got  in,  little 
damage  is  done  by  the  horsemen  in  pursuing  their  chase 
across  the  fields. 

All  now  is  free  as  air,  and  the  gay  pack 
In  the  rough  bristly  stubbles  range  unblamed ; 
No  widow's  tears  overflow,  no  secret  curse 
Swells  in  the  farmer's  breast,  which  his  pale  lips 
Trembling  conceal,  by  his  fierce  landlord  awed ; 
But  courteous  now  he  levels  ev'ry  fence, 
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Joins  in  the  oommon  erf,  and  halloot  loud, 
Chinn'd  with  the  rattling  thunder  of  the  field. 

SOMKBYILXJL 

It  ifl  usually  in  October  that  the  bee-hives  are  despoiled 
of  their  honey.  As  long  as  flowers  are  plentiful,  the  bees 
continue  adding  to  their  store ;  but  when  these  fidl,  they 
are  obliged  to  subsist  on  the  produce  of  their  summer 
labours;  from  this  time,  thereiore,  the  hive  decreases  in 
▼alue.  Its  condition  is  judged  by  its  wei^t.  The  common 
way  of  procuring  the  honey  is  by  destroymg  the  industrious 
collectors  of  it,  with  the  fumes  of  burning  brimstone.  This 
cruel  necessity  may,  howeyer,  be  preyented  by  using  hiyes 
or  boxes  so  contriyed  as  to  exclude  the  bees  fi^Sm  the 
different  partitions  as  they  become  filled ;  or  by  employing 
fumes  that  will  stupiiy  without  killing  them.  In  this  case 
enough  of  the  honey  must  be  left  for  their  subsistence 
during  winter ;  but  this  is  found  to  deduct  so  materially 
from  the  profits,  as,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  yiew  to  render 
it  a  much  less  eligible  way  than  the  usual  one. 

In  most  of  the  wine  countries  of  Europe  the  yinta^  takes 
place  in  October.  The  grape  is  one  of  the  latest  fruits  in 
ripening.  When  withered  they  are  immediately  pressed, 
and  the  juice  is  £rmented  like  that  of  apples  in  making 
cyder.  A  great  yariety  of  wines  are  produced  from  the 
different  kinds  of  grapes,  or  the  diversity  of  climates  where 
thej  grow.  In  &guind  this  fruit  does  not  ripen  with 
sufficient  constancy  to  be  worth  cultiyation  for  the  purpose 
of  making  wine. 

This  month  is  particularly  chosen,  on  account  of  its  mild 
temperature,  for  the  brewing  of  malt  liquor  designed  for  long 
keeping,  which  is,  therefore,  commonly  called  old  October. 

The  first  of  the  month  is  the  day  appointed,  by  act  of 
parliament,  for  the  commencement  of  the  decoy  buaiBees, 
which  about  the  dose  of  October  is  at  its  height.  The 
extensiye  marsh-lands  of  Lincolnshire  are  the  tract  that  is 
chiefly  resorted  to  in  this  country  by  the  wild  ducks,  and 
other  water  fowl,  and  prodigious  numbers  of  them  are 
annually  taken  in  the  decoys. 

A  decoy  is  generally  made  where  there  is  a  large  un* 
frequented  pond  surrounded  by  wood,  and  backed  by  a 
marshy  and  unctdtiyated  country.    In  different  quarters  of 
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the  pond  are  constructed  pipes  as  thev  are  called,  or  narrow 
ditcbes,  covered  with  a  continued  arch  of  netting  suspended 
on  hoopsy  growing  narrower  as  thej  advance  into  the  wood, 
and  terminating  in  a  purse  net.  On  both  sides  of  the  pipe 
are  reed-hedfes  with  intervals  between  for  the  decov-man 
to  observe  what  is  going  on ;  a  number  of  decoy  ducks  are 
also  procured,  which  are  taught  to  lead  wild  ones  into  the 
snare. 

Ab  soon  as  the  evening  sets  in  the  decoj  rises  and  the 
wild  fowl  approach  the  shores  to  feed  during  the  ni^ht ;  the 
flapping  of  their  wings  may  be  heard  in  a  still  night  to  a 
great  mstance,  and  is  a  pleasiiu^  though  melancholy  sound. 
The  decoy  ducks  soon  meet  with  the  ^d  ones,  and  conduct 
them  to  the  mouth  of  the  snare :  the  man  behind  the  reeds 
then  throws  into  the  pipe  some  hemp-seed,  of  which  these 
birds  are  verv  fond,  and  are  thus  tempted  to  advance  a  little 
way  under  the  netting.  A  very  small  dog  well  trained  for 
the  purpose  is  next  ordered  to  play  about  ^fore  the  screens, 
and  Dark  at  the  ducks,  who,  vexea  at  being  disturbed  by  so 
petty  an  assailant,  advance  to  drive  him  off.  When  they 
nave  by  this  means  been  seduced  a  considerable  way  up  the 
tunnel,  the  decoy  duck,  by  diving,  gets  out  of  the  arched  net, 
and  the  man  coming  from  behind  the  hedge  appears  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pipe :  the  wild  fowl  not  <mring  to  rush  by 
him,  immediately  dash  forwards  into  the  purse,  where  they 
are  taken. 

The  London  market  is  principally  supplied  from  the 
Lincolnshire  decoys ;  ten  of  whicn,  near  W  ainfleet,  have 
been  known  to  send  to  the  metropolis,  in  a  single  season, 
thirty-one  thousand  two  hundred  ducks,  teals,  and  wigeons. 

The  farmer  continues  to  sow  his  com  during  this  month ; 
and  wheat  is  frequently  not  at  all  sown  till  the  end  of  it. 
When  the  weather  is  too  wet  for  this  business,  he  ploughs 
up  the  stubble  fields  for  winter  fallows.  Acorns  are  sown  at 
this  time,  and  forest  and  fruit  trees  are  planted.  At  the 
veiT  close  of  the  month  a  few  flowers  still  cheer  the  eye ; 
ana  there  is  a  second  blow  of  some  kinds,  particularly  the 
woodbine.  But  the  scent  of  all  these  late  flowers  is  com- 
paratively very  faint.  The  greenhouse,  however,  is  in  high 
perfection  at  this  period ;  and  by  its  contrast  with  the 
nakedness  of  the  fields  and  garden  is  now  doubly  grateful. 
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This  is  tbe  month  of  forest  splendour.  GeneraUj, 
towards  the  end  of  October,  the  trees  put  on  their  last 
grandeur.  Thej  burst  forth  into  all  the  richest  and  warmest 
colours,  and  for  a  while  cast  a  glory  on  the  landscape  that 
is  unrivalled.  Then  how  delightful  to  range  freely  through 
wood  and  field ;  to  see  the  wind  come,  dnying  the  man^- 
tinted  leaves  before  it;  to  tread  on  their  rustling  masses  m 
the  still  glades;  and  feel  the  profound  language  of  the 
season — of  all  that  is  solemn  ana  pure,  and  yet  buoyant,  in 
the  heart !  The  hops  are  fast  getting  in ;  the  vines  on  the 
continental  plains  and  hanging  slopes  are  yielding  up,  amid 
songs  and  shouts,  their  ''purple  vintage."  Orohards  are 
cleared  of  their  fruit,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  the 
people  are  busy  in  the  potato-fields.  Once  more  the  hind, 
released  from  the  cares  and  toils  of  harvest,  is  busy  turning 
up  the  soil  with  the  plough,  ^tting  in  the  wheat  for  next 
year,  and  ditching  and  bankmg,  in  meadow  and  infield* 
The  gatheriu^  and  hoeing  of  potatoes,  carrots,  beet-root,  and 
Sweetish  turnips,  find  much  employment.  Besides  the  sowing 
of  wheat,  beans  and  winter-duls  are  put  in.  Timb^vtrees 
are  felled,  and  others  planted,  and  tne  farmer  repairs  his 
gates  and  fences ;  and  all  wise  peo{>le  lay  in  plen^  of  fuel 
for  winter.  Winter!  winter!  it  is  continually  crowding 
into  our  minds,  though  we  do  not  see  it  with  our  eyes.  But 
in  the  brightest  hours,  the  very  seeds  are  on  the  wing,  to 
fly  away  and  bury  themselves  each  in  a  suitable  spot  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  next  spring. 

THB  THISTLEDOWN. 

Lightly  soars  the  thistledown  ; 

Lightly  doth  it  float ; 
Lightly  seeds  of  care  are  sown, 

Little  do  we  note. 

Lightly  floats  the  thistledown ; 

Far  and  wide  it  flies, 
By  the  faintest  zephyr  blown 

Through  the  shming  skies. 

Watch  life's  thistles  bud  and  blow, — 

Oh !  'tis  pleasant  folly ! 
But  when  all  our  paths  they  sow, 

Then  comes  melancholy. 
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But  away  with  melancholj!  The  thistledown  triU  fly, 
and  the  thistles  toUl  spring  up  where  we  hoped  for  roses ; 
but  never  mind  ;  let  us  pay  the  penalty  of  our  permitting 
them  to  grow,  and  go  on,  strons  in  the  sense  of  the  great 
Providence  which  wheels  round  the  mighty  world,  and  all 
its  seasons ;  who  causes  the  dark  day  to  follow  the  bright 
one,  and  the  bright  to  follow  the  dark. — Howitt's  CbutUfy 
Year-Book. 


A  RiJNY  DAY  IN  AUTUMN. 

Over  the  hills  and  over  the  plains, 

Sweep  the  equinoctial  rains, 

Smitmg  the  river,  beating  the  bay. 

Till  every  wave, 
Like  a  coward  fdave, 

Sinks  in  a  sullen  hush  away ! 

A  very  tyrant  is  the  rain ; 

He  throweth  around  his  chilly  chain, 

He  barreth  the  rich,  and  he  barreth  the  poor. 

While  his  sentinels  pace  at  every  door ! 
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Biit  wiiat  cftre  I 
For  the  frowning  sk^, 

Or  the  rtin  who  finrgetteth  hk  chain  so  cold ; 
For  I  can  dream, 
Andy  dreaming,  deem 

His  fetters  are  onlj  as  fetters  of  gold ! 

Oh,  sweet  to  me  is  the  autumn  weather. 

When  the  rain  and  the  leaves  come  down  together. 

When  twilight  through  the  day  descends ; 

When  rare  old  books. 
From  shadowy  nooks. 

Look  out  like  old  familiar  friends. 

•Tis  then  I  weave  my  idle  rhyme, 

While  the  noisy  rain  without  beats  time. 

For  never  more  lovely  looked  river  and  plain 

Than  now,  when  they  gleam  through  the  misty  pane. 
Then  wl^t  care  I 
For  the  fix)wning  skj-. 
Or  the  rain  who  forgetteth  his  cham  so  cold ; 
For  I  can  dream. 
And,  dreaming,  deem 
His  fetters  are  only  as  fetters  of  gold ! 

Thomas  BucHAirijr  Bead. 

About  the  16th,  the  general  migration  of  swallows  and 
martins  has  taken  place,  though  a  few  may  still  be  seen  at 
times,  more  particularly  if  a  southerly  or  westerly  wind  con- 
tinue to  blow  for  long  together. 

THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  SWALLOW. 

And  is  the  swallow  gone  P 

Who  beheld  it? 

Which  way  sailed  it  ? 
Farewell  bade  it  none  P 

No  mortal  saw  it  go : — 

But  who  doth  hear 

Its  summer  cheer 
As  it  flitteth  to  and  fr^  P 
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So  the  freed  spirit  flies ! 

From  its  surrounding  claj    , 

It  steak  awaj, 
Like  the  swallow  from  the  skies. 

"Whither  ?  wherefore  doth  it  go  ? 

'Tis  all  unknown ; 

We  feel  alcme, 
That  a  void  is  left  below. 

William  Howitt. 


BIRDS  OF  PASSA.GK 

FROM  THE  SWEDISH,  BT  MART  HOWITT. 

Behold  the  bird-legions, 

As  sadly  they  soar 
To  far  distant  regions 

From  Albion's  shore, 
With  the  wild  tempest's  blowing 
Their  mourning  is  blent, 
"  Where  where  are  we  going  ? 
Who  has  for  us  sent  ?  " 
'Tis  thus  unto  G-od  that  they  make  their  lament. 

"  We  leave  them  with  sadness, 

Those  rocks  by  the  main ; 

There  dwelt  we  in  gladness. 

There  nerer  knew  pain. 
Mid  the  blossoming  trees  there 

We  builded  our  nest, 
By  the  wing  of  the  breeze  there 
Were  rocked  into  rest ; 
Now,  now  we  must  follow  an  unknown  behest. 

The  leafy  trees  bowered  o'er 

The  home  of  the  dove  ; 
The  dew-drops  were  showered  o'er 

The  moss-rose  for  love. 
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Now  green  fields  are  Bering, 

Now  roaes  haye  blown, 
And  the  soft  wind's  careering 

To  tempest  hath  grown, 
And  with  white  hard-m>Bt  blossoms  the  meadows  are  strown. 

Why  tarry  we  longer 

ifow  summer  is  done, 
When  cold  groweth  stronger 

And  darker  the  sun  ? 
What  boots  it  our  singing  p 

Here  leave  we  a  grave ; 
Por  far  away  winging, 

God  wings  to  us  gave, 
So  hail  to  thee,  hail  to  thee,  da»  rolling  wave  ! " 

Thus  sang  the  bird-legions 

As  onward  they  fled ; 
And  soon  brighter  regions 

Around  them  are  spread ; 
Where  the  vine-tendnls  vagrant 

The  elm-trees  have  crowned, 
And  mid  myrtles  fragrant, 

The  bright  waters  bound; 
And  with  songs  of  rejoicing  the  woodlands  resound. 

When  life's  hope  shall  fail  thee, 

And  dark  biUows  roU ; 
When  tempests  assail  thee, 

Mourn  not,  oh  my  soul ! 
The  bird  finds  green  meadows 

Beyond  the  sea's  roar ; 
And,  passing  death's  shadows 

Eor  thee  is  a  shore 
Illumed  by  a  sun  that  will  set  never  more ! 
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AUTUMNAL  TINTS  AND  FALLING  LEAVES. 

Many  persons  regard  the  autumiial  colouring  of  the 
leaves  of  trees  as  the  consequence  of  a  diseased  state  of  the 
foliage,  which  precedes  its  mud  decay ;  others  ascribe  it  to 
an  iteration  or  diminution  in  the  nutritive  juices,  which 
prepares  the  way  for  the  &11  of  the  leaf  b^  pfuralysing  the 
upper  network.  But  although  in  general  it  is  true  that  the 
fall  of  the  leaves  is  preceded  by  their  change  of  colour,  yet 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  leaves fimgreen ;  and  this 
fact  must  be  considered  of  some  importance,  because  if  the 
change  of  colour  in  autumn  foliage  were  a  token  of  disease, 
and  a  commencement  of  death,  we  should  expect  the  token 
to  be  constant  throughout  vegetation ;  but  if  it  be  a  conse- 
quence or  continuance  of  the  regular  action  of  the  same 
agents  which  preside  over  the  other  functions  of  the  plant, 
and  thus  exhibit  a  sie;n  of  life  rather  than  a  token  of  death, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  such  variations  should  occur. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  is  at  the  end  of  summer,  or  in 
the  course  of  autumn,  that  the  chan^  in  the  colour  of  leaves 
is  produced.  However  yaried  theur  tints  may  be,  they, 
nevertheless,  with  few  exceptions,  come  to  shades  of  yellow 
or  red,  which  are  at  this  period  the  predominant  colours  of 
the  landscape.  This  change  is  far  from  being  sudden.  In 
general  the  green  colour  in  the  leaf  disappears  gradually ; 
many  leaves,  however,  as  those  of  the  acacia  and  apricot, 
begin  to  grow  yellow  here  and  there  and  in  spots.  In 
others,  as  the  pear-tree,  Ac.,  spots  of  a  beautiful  green 
remain  for  a  long  time  on  the  orange  or  yellow  ground  of 
the  leaves.  Some  leaves,  those  of  the  sumach  for  instance, 
begin  to  change  at  their  edges,  and  especially  at  the  tip. 
The  nerves,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  parenehymay  or 
pulp  which  connects  the  veins,  seem  to  retain  the  fi;reen 
colour  longest.  It  has  been  observed  that  leaves  of  the 
deepest  green  assume  the  red  colour,  and  those  whose  green 
is  pale,  the  yellow  or  yellowish  tint.  Most  of  the  leaves, 
however,  which  become  red,  pass  through  the  yellow  as  an 
intermediate  tint,  as  in  the  sumach. 

Light  exerts  a  great  influence  upon  the  autumnal  change 
in  the  colour  of  leaves ;  for  in  those  which  naturally  overlap 
each  other  in  part,  the  uncovered  portion  is  always  more 
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quickly  and  more  deeply  coloured  than  the  rest.  By  en- 
tirely sheltering  from  the  action  of  light  either  whole 
branches,  or  parte  of  lesres,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
change  of  colour  is  prevented.  If  an  entixe  leaf  is  excluded 
from  the  light,  it  falls  from  the  stem  in  the  green  atate ;  if 
a  portion  of  a  leaf  is  shaded,  the  remaining  i>art  changes 
colour,  while  the  shaded  portion  retains  its  original  hue.  If 
leares,  or  portions  of  leaves,  which  are  yellow  l^fore  redden- 
ing, as  those  of  the  sumach,  are  placed  in  the  dark,  the 
leaves  fall  off  yellow,  or  the  covered  part  retains  that  colour, 
while  the  rest  becomes  red ;  thuB  proving  the  neoeaaity  of 
the  action  of  light  in  all  the  stages  of  colouring. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  green  parts  of  plants  absorb 
oxygen  during  the  night,  and  exhale  a  certain  proporticm  of 
that  gas  when  en>08ed  to  the  action  of  the  sun.  It  has 
been  ascertained  by  a  series  of  experiments  that  the  leaves 
already  coloured  do  not  disengage  oxygen  gas  by  expoeure 
to  the  sun's  light :  that  when  the  leaves  are  either  coloured 
in  part,  or  at  the  point  of  changing  colour,  even  although 
they  yet  appear  gfeen  to  the  eye,  they  from  that  moment 
cease  to  give  out  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  sun :  that  the 
leaves  on  arriving  at  the  very  point  where  the  tendency  to 
the  autumnal  colouring  commences,  continue  to  inspire 
oxygen  gas  during  the  night,  and  in  a  quantity  always 
decreasing  in  proportion  as  the  colouring  advances:  and 
hence  it  is  to  the  fixation  of  the  oxygen  in  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  leaf,  that  the  change  of  tmt  is  most  probably 
owing. 

The  green  substance  of  the  leaves  possesses  peculiar  pro- 
perties, and  appears  to  be  the  seat  of  tne  modifications  which 
take  place  in  tne  appearance  of  the  foliage.  It  has  often 
been  proved  that  if  a  green  leaf  is  left  in  an  acid,  it  becomes 
yellow  or  red,  and  that  if  it  then  be  placed  in  an  alkali  the 
green  colour  is  restored.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
yellow  leaf  of  a  tree  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time 
in  potash,  or  any  other  alkali,  it  becomes  of  a  beautiful  green, 
wi^out  experiencing  any  other  sensible  alteration. 

If  the  reddened  leaves  of  the  sumach,  or  of  the  pear-tree, 
are  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  the  liquor  becomes  of  a  fine 
blood-red,  and  by  evaporation  deposits  a  resinous  substance, 
which  becomes  of  a  fine  green  by  the  action  of  alkalies.   An 
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add  in  this  case  reBtores  the  red  colour.  As  the  green  is 
fie^uentlj  seen  to  pass  through  the  yellow  hue  before 
amyin^  at  the  red,  we  might  naturally  conclude  that  the 
latter  is  at  a  higher  degree  of  oxygenation.  Hence  the 
autumnal  change  in  the  colour  of  the  leaves  may  be  owinf 
to  the  successive  fixation  of  new  doses  of  oxygen,  which 
continue  to  be  absorbed  without  being  exhaled.  This  would 
explain  the  phenomena  nresented  by  certain  leaves,  as  those 
of  the  Arwn  hicoloTj  which  exhibit  the  three  orders,  red, 
yellow,  and  green,  at  once,  or  those  of  the  Tradescantia 
dUeohr,  which  nresent  a  beautiful  red  colour  at  their  under 
surface,  while  tne  upper  is  green.  Experiments  made  by 
M.  Macaire  prove  that  the  same  colourm^  principle  that  is 
found  in  the  leaves  may  also  be  found  in  tne  flowers. 

The  red  substance  obtained  from  the  coloured  calyxes  of 
Salvia  gplendens  was  rendered  green  by  the  alkalies,  and 
became  red  a  second  time  by  the  addition  of  an  acid.  The 
red  principle  obtained  from  the  petals  of  red  geranium, 
Bengal  roses,  asters,  &c.,  followed  the  same  rme;  while 
from  yellow  flowers  a  yellow  colouring  matter  was  obtained, 
which  was  rendered  fpceen  by  aUudies.  White  flowers 
appear  to  contain  a  slight  yellow  substance,  modified  by 
some  natural  process.  ISeddish-blue  flowers,  such  as  those 
of  the  ^y-flower,  yield  a  tint  at  flrst  rosy,  then  purplish, 
and  leaving  a  residuum  of  a  fine  violet  colour.  The  flowers 
of  the  blue  sweet  violet  ^ve  also  a  substance  of  similar  hue, 
which,  like  the  others,  is  rendered  green  by  alkalies,  and 
red  by  acids ;  it  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  ana  might  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  powder,  were  it  wished  to  preserve  the  colour 
of  violets. — Chroniele  of  the  Seasons, 


On  the  first  of  the  month  pheasant-shooting  commences, 
and  hare-hunting  a  little  later,  though  inde^  for  this  last 
sport  there  seems  to  be  no  fixed  time^  as  it  often  begins  in 
September,  the  state  of  the  fields  regulating  the  date  of 
its  commencement.  Fox-hunting  properly  begins  on  or 
near  the  thirteenth. 
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FOX-HUNTING. 

The  fox-hounds  are  now  out ;  we  will  therefore  take  a 
breathless  Rallop  on  paper  with  them,  in  company  with  the 
incomparable  uhristopnery  whose  playful  satire  all  will 
perceive. 

"Well,  do  you  know,  that,  after  all  you  have  said, 
Mr.  North,  I  cannot  understand  the  passion  and  pleasure 
of  fox-hunting.     It  seems  to  me  both  cruel  and  dangerous." 

"  Cruellr !  Is  there  cruelty  in  laying  the  rein  on  these 
horses,  and  delivering  them  up  to  the  transport  of  their  high 
condition — for  every  throbbing  vein  is  visible  at  the  first 
full  burst  of  that  maddenine  cry,  and  lettins;  loose  to  their 
delight  the  living  thunderbofts  P  Danger !  what  danger  but 
of  breaking  theur  own  legs,  necks,  or  backs,  and  those  of 
their  riders  P  And  what  right  have  you  to  complain  of  that, 
lying  all  your  length,  a  huge,  hulkmg  fellow,  snoring  and 
snorting  half-asleep  on  a  sofa,  sufficient  to  sicken  a  whole 
street  P  What  though  it  be  but  a  smallish,  reddish-brown, 
sharp-nosed  animal,  with  pricked-up  ears,  and  passionately 
fond  of  poultry,  that  they  pursue  ?     After  the  first  *  Tally- 
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ho/  Bejnard  ib  rarely  seen,  till  he  is  nin-in  upon — once, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  run,  skirting  a  wood  or  crossing  a 
common.  It  is  an  idea  that  is  pursued  in  a  whirlwind  of 
horses,  to  a  storm  of  canine  music,  worthj,  both  of  the 
largest  lion  that  ever  leaped  among  a  band  of  Moors, 
sleeping  at  midnight  hj  an  extinguished  fire  on  the  African 
sanos.  There  is,  we  yerilj  believe  it,  nothine^  foir  in  the 
fancy  of  one  man  in  all  that  glorious  field  of  three  hundred. 
Once  off  and  away,  while  wood  and  welkin  ring,  and  nothing 
is  felt,  nothing  is  imagined  in  that  hurricane  flight,  but 
scorn  of  all  obstructions,  dikes,  ditches,  drains,  brooks, 
palings,  canals,  rivers,  and  all  the  impediments  reared  in 
the  way  of  so  many  rejoicing  madmen,  by  nature,  art  and 
science  in  an  inclosed,  cultivated,  civilised,  and  Christian 
country.  There  they  so,  prince  and  peer,  baronet  and 
squire— the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  the  flowers  of 
the  men  of  the  earth,  each  on  such  a  steed  as  FoUux  never 
reined,  nor  Philip's  warlike  son — ^for  could  we  imagine 
Bucephalus  here,  ridden  by  his  own  tamer,  Alexander 
would  be  thrown  out  during  the  very  first  burst,  and  glad 
to  find  his  way  dismounted  to  a  village  alehouse  for  a  pail 
of  meal  and  water.  Hedges,  trees,  groves,  gardens,  orchards, 
woods,  farm-houses,  huts,  halls,  mansions,  palaces,  spires, 
steeples,  towers,  and  temples,  all  go  wavering  by,  each 
demigod  seeing,  or  seeing  them  not,  as  his  winged  steed 
skims  or  labours  along,  to  the  swelling  or  sinking  music, 
now  loud  as  a  regimental  band,  now  faint  as  an  echo.  Ear 
and  wide  over  the  country  are  dispersed  the  scarlet  runners ; 
and  a  hundred  villages  pour  forth  their  admiring  swarms, 
as  the  main  current  of  the  chace  roars  by,  or  disparted 
rivulets  float  wearied  and  all  astray,  lost  at  last  in  the 
perplexing  woods.  Crash  goes  the  top  timber  of  the  five- 
bar  gate— away  over  the  ears  flies  the  ex-rough-rider  in  a 
surprising  somerset ;  after  a  succession  of  stumbles,  down 
is  the  gallant  grey  on  knees  and  nose,  making  sad  work 
among  the  fallows.  Eriendship  is  a  fine  thing,  and  the 
story  of  Damon  and  Pythias  most  affecting  indeed — but 
Pylades  eyes  Orestes  on  his  back,  sorely  drowned  in  sludge, 
and  tenderly  leaping  over  him  as  he  lies,  claps  his  hand  to 
his  ear,  and  with  a  'Hark  forward;  tantivy!'  leaves  him 
to  remounti  lame  and  at  leisure  j  and  ere  the  fallen  has 
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risen  and  shaken  himself;  is  round  the  comer  of  the  white 
village  church,  down  the  dell,  OTor  the  brook,  close  on  the 
heels  of  the  striving  pack,  all  a  yell,  up  the  hill  crowned  by 
the  Squire's  Folly. 


«< Every  man  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all!'  is  the 
devout  and  ruling  apothegm  of  the  day.  If  death  befiid, 
what  wonder  f  since  man  imd  horse  are  mortal ;  but  death 
loves  better  a  wide,  soft  bed,  with  quiet  curtains  and 
darkened  windows  in  a  still  room,  the  clergyman  in  one 
comer  with  his  prayers,  and  the  physician  in  another  with 
his  pills,  making  assurance  doublv  sure,  and  preventing  all 
possibility  of  the  dying  Christian  a  escape.  Let  oak  branch 
sinite  the  too  slowly  stooping  skull,  or  rider's  back  not 
timely  levelled  with  his  steed's ;  let  fiiithless  bank  give  way, 
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find  bury  in  the  brook ;  let  hidden  drain  yield  to  forefeet 
and  work  a  sudden  wreck;  let  old  coal-pit,  with  briery 
mouth  betray ;  and  roaring  river  bear  down  man  and  horse 
to  clifis  unscalable  by  the  yery  Welsh  goat ;  let  duke's  or 
earl's  son  go  sheer  over  a  quarry  twenfy  feet  deep  and  as 
many  high,  yet '  without  stop  or  stay  down  the  rocRy  way/ 
the  hunter  train  flows  on ;  for  the  music  goes  fiercer  and 
more  savage — lo !  all  that  remains  together  of  the  pack,  in 
far  more  dreadful  madness  than  hydrophobia,  leaping  out  of 
their  skins,  under  insanity  from  the  scent,  for  Kelpies  can 
hardly  now  make  a  crawl  of  it ;  and  ere  he,  they,  whipper- 
in,  or  any  one  of  the  other  three  demoniacs,  have  time  to 
look  in  one  another's  splashed  faces,  he  is  torn  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  gobbled  up  in  the  general  growl,  and,  snug 
and  smooui,  and  dry  and  warm,  and  cozy  as  he  was  an  hour 
and  twenty-five  minutes  ago  exactly,  in  his  furze  bush  in* 
the  cover,  he  is  now  piecemeal  in  about  thirty  distinct 
stomachs ;  and  is  he  not,  pray,  well  off  for  sepulture ! " 


THE  SLEEP  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Now  frolicsome,  fruit-bearing  Nature  is  dull — 
'Tis  the  sleep  of  the  year,  for  its  gamers  are  full : 
When  if  for  a  moment  we  linger  or  roam, 
The  fields  are  forlorn,  and  we  hie  away  home. 
The  hearty  old  farmer  now  fills  up  his  can, 
And  seizes  his  pipe,  fire-side  comfort  his  plan : 
His  tastes  never  costly,  vet  unto  him  dear, 
He  lives  at  his  ease  in  the  sleep  of  the  year. 

His  fields,  deeply  ploughed,  are  prepared  for  the  frost, 
That  all  thin£;s  may  serve  him,  and  nothing  be  lost ; 
Well  drained  and  well  furrowed,  he's  quite  at  his  ease, 
And  rains  may  fidl  heavy,  or  not,  as  they  please : 
His  cattle  look  well,  deeply  buried  in  straw, 
Well  housed  and  well  fea,  now  the  weather  is  raw : 
His  bams  all  brimfull,  his  stack-yard,  too,  near, 
A  soUd  affiur  in  the  sleep  of  the  year ! 

I  I 
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His  farm  is  his  garden,  you  see  His  his  pride, 
For  neatness,  for  produce,  known  both  tar  and  wide : 
And  of  sheep,  and  of  cattle,  well  bred,  he  can  speak  ; 
And  see  bnt  his  horses — ^how  strong  and  how  sleek ! 
His  face  and  his  fire  well  each  other  beseem, 
Whilst  he  breathes  out  the  smoke  in  a  leisurely  strcam. 
You  see  what  he  thinks  of — his  fiice  makes  it  clear — 
His  harvest  is  made — 'tis  the  sleep  of  the  year ! 

The  Feet,  or  the  Statesman — ^what  cares  he  for  them  P 
Or  Prince  in  his  palace — ^fOr  root  or  for  stem  P 
His  farm  is  his  kmgdom — ^he  knows  all  is  right ; 
He  hears  the  flail  going  from  morning  to  night. 
His  neighbours  drop  in,  just  to  chat  and  to  smoke ; 
To  feel  he  is  happy,  and  Isuigh  at  his  joke ; 
His  home  is  his  pidace — he's  nothing  to  fear — 
But  sinks  to  sweet  sleep  in  the  sleep  of  the  year. 

KioHAJin  Howrrr. 


AlSrriQUARIAN  NOTICES.* 

October  is  from  the  Latin  without  any  change,  and  is 
thus  designated  as  having  been  the  eighth  month  from 
March. 

By  our  Saxon  ancestors  it  was  called  Wynmonat^  ie. 
"Wine-month;  and  Winterjulleth^  or  Winterfytlith. 

Allhallow's  Etb  ;  Hallow  Eteit  ;  Hallowebk  ; 
Holt  Eve  ;  NrTCBACK  Night. — October  31*^.  His  Eve 
is  so  called  from  being  the  vigil  of  All  Saints*  Day,  and 
is  the  season  for  a  varie^  of  superstitions  and  other  customs. 
In  the  north  of  England  many  of  these  are  still  found  to 
linger.  One  of  the  most  common  is  that  of  diving  for 
apples ;  or  of  catching  at  them  with  the  mouth  only,  the 
hands  being  tied  behind,  and  the  apples  suspended  on  one 
end  of  a  long  transverse  beam,  at  the  other  extremity  of 
which  is  fixed  a  lighted  candle.  The  fruit  and  nuts  form  the 
most  prominent  parts  of  the  evening  feast,  and  from  this 

*  From  "  Soane's  Book  of  the  Months.**  2  vols.  Londou  :  H.  G.  Bohn, 
1849. 
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circuiDBtaiice  the  night  has  obtomed  one  of  its  names, 
namely  Ifuierack  Night,  Nuts  also  were  employed  as  one, 
and  perhaps  the  oldest  of  the  manj  modes  of  divination 
practised  at  this  season,  for  Hutchinson  is  quite  correct 
when  he  says  of  this  eye,  that  '*  it  seems  to  retain  the  cele- 
bration of  a  festiyal  to  Pomona^  when  it  is  supposed  the 
summer  stores  are  opened  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
Divinations  and  consulting  of  omens  attended  all  these  cere- 
monies in  the  practice  of  the  heathen.  Hence  in  the  rural 
sacrifice  of  nuts,  if  the  nuts  lie  still  and  bum  together,  it 
prognosticates  a  happy  manriage  or  a  hopeful  love ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  bounce  and  fly  asunder,  tiie  sign  is  unpro- 
pitious.  Here,  again,  as  in  so  many  instances,  the  custom 
nmy  be  traced  back  from  an  unmeaning  frolic  to  a  popish 
sapeistition,  and  from  that  to  a  classic  rite.  '*  Nuts  have  a 
rengious  import,"  says  the  Bomish  calendar ;  and  going  yet 
fiurther  back,  we  find  that  this  is  but  an  echo  from  the  times 
of  paganism.  Amongst  the  Bomans  it  was  a  custom  for  the 
bridegroom  to  throw  nuts  about  the  room  that  the  boys 
might  scramble  for  them,  thereby  as  some  will  have  it,  inti- 
mating that  the  new  husband  meant  henceforth  to  lay  aside 
the  sports  of  boyhood. 

In  Scotland  they ''  set  up  bon-fires  in  every  village.  When 
the  bon-fire  is  consumed,  the  ashes  are  carefully  collected 
into  the  form  of  a  circle.  There  is  a  stone  put  in  near  the 
circumference  for  every  person  of  the  several  families 
interested  in  the  bon-fire ;  and  whatever  stone  is  moved  out 
of  its  place,  or  injured  before  the  next  morning,  the  person 
represented  by  the  stone  is  devoted,  or  fey,  and  is  supposed 
not  to  Uve  twelve  months  fix>m  that  day.  The  people  received 
the  consecrated  fire  from  the  Druid  priests,  which  was 
supposed  to  continue  for  a  year." 

we  have  similar  traces  of  this  fire-worship  in  North 
Wales,  where  it  is  the  custom  on  Ailhallow  Even  to  kindle 
a  large  fire,  under  the  name  of  Cod  Coeth^  in  the  most  con- 

X'  mous  place  each  house,  and  keep  it  up  iu  the  night  for 
ut  an  hour.  When  the  fire  is  almost  extinguished 
every  one  flings  into  the  ashes  a  white  stone,  whick  he 
has  previously  marked,  and,  having  said  their  prayers  as 
they  pace  around  the  embers,  they  all  go  to  bed.  The  first 
thing  in  the  morning  they  search  for  the  stones,  it  being 

I  I  2 
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their  fixed  belief  that  if  any  one  be  missiiig  the  peraon  to 
whom  it  belongs  will  die  before  All  Saints'  Eve  can  come 
round  again. 

In  England  also  we  find  some  &int  traces  of  the  same 
custom.  Thus  Sir  W.  Dugdale  tells  us,  "*  On  All-Hallow 
Even  the  master  of  the  familj  anciently  used  to  cany  a 
bunch  of  straw,  fired,  about  his  come,  saymg : — 

Fire  and  red  low 
Light  on  my  teen  low." 

It  would  seem  moreover  that  the  ringing  of  bells  was 
a  usual  custom  on  Hallowe'en  in  the  time  of  popeiy, 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  archbishop  Cranmer,  and 
others  desirous  of  a  church-reformation.  Earnest  were 
the  endeavours  of  this  prelate  with  his  stiff-necked 
master,  Henry,  to  abolish  such  vanities,  as  he  called 
them;  and  at  length  *'  he  prevailed  with  the  kin? 
to  resolve  to  have  the  roods  in  every  church  pulled 
down  and  the  accustomed  ringing  an  All-hallow  night  nip- 
pressedy 

Bums  in  his  notes  upon  Halloween  has  given  a  minute 
account  of  the  superstitions  practised  by  the  Scottish 
peasantry: — 

I.  The  first  ceremony  of  Halloween  is  pulling  each 
a  Hock,  or  plant  of  kail.  They  must  go  out  hand  in  hand, 
with  eyes  shut,  and  pull  the  first  they  meet  with ;  its  beinc 
big  or  little,  straight  or  crooked,  is  prophetic  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  grand  object  of  all  their  spells — ^the  husband  or 
wife.  If  any  gird,  or  earth  stick  to  the  root,  that  is 
tocher,  or  fortune;  and  the  taste  of  the  custoc,  that  is 
the  heart  of  the  stem,  is  indicative  of  the  natural  temper 
and  disposition.  Lastly,  the  stems,  or  —  to  give  them 
their  ordinarv  appellation — ^the  runts,  are  placed  some- 
where above  the  head  of  the  door ;  and  the  christian  names 
of  the  people,  whom  chance  brings  into  the  house  are 
according  to  the  priority  of  placing  the  runts,  the  names  in 
question. 

IL  They  go  to  the  bam-yard,  and  pull  each,  at  three  several 
times,  a  stalk  of  oats.  If  the  third  stsdk  wants  the  top-pickle, 
the  party  in  question  will  come  to  the  maniage-bed  anything 
but  a  maid. 
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m.  Buming  the  nuts  is  a  famous  charm.  Thej  name  the 
lad  and  lass  to  each  particular  nut  as  they  lay  them  in  the 
fire,  and  accordingly  as  they  bum  quietly  together,  or  start 
firom  beside  one  another,  the  course  and  issue  of  the  court- 
ship will  be. 

lY.  Steal  out  all  alone  to  the  kiln,  and  darkling  throw 
into  the  pot  a  clue  of  blue  yam ;  wind  it  in  a  new  clue 
off  the  old  one ;  and  towards  the  latter  end,  something 
will  hold  the  thread;  demand,  ^^u>ho  hands?'*  i.e.  who 
holds  ? — ^an  answer  will  be  returned  from  the  kiln-pot, 
by  naming  the  christian  and  surname  of  your  future 
spouse. 

Y.  Take  a  candle,  and  go  alone  to  a  looking-glass ;  eat 
an  apple  before  it,  and  some  traditions  say  you  should  comb 
your  hair  aU  the  time ;  the  face  of  your  conjugal  companion 
to  be  wiU  be  seen  in  the  glass,  as  if  peeping  over  your 
shoulder. 

YI.  Steal  out  unperceived  and  sow  a  handful  of  hemp* 
seed,  harrowing  it  with  anything  you  can  conveniently  draw 
after  you.  Eepeat  now  and  then,  "hemp-seed  I  sow 
thee;  hemp-seed,  I  sow  thee;  and  him  (or  her)  that 
is  to  be  my  true  love,  come  after  me,  and  pou  thee."  Look 
over  your  left  shoulder,  and  you  will  see  the  appearance  of 
the  person  invoked,  in  the  attitude  of  pulling  hemp.  Some 
traditions  say,  "come  after  me,  and  shaw  thee,  that  is 
show  thyself,  in  which  case  it  simply  appears.  Others  omit 
the  harrowing,  and  say,  "  come  after  me  and  harrow  thee." 

YII.  To  win  three  ivechtt  o'naething,  —  This  charm  must 
likewise  be  performed  unperceived  and  alone.  You  go  to  the 
bam,  and  open  both  doors,  taking  them  off  the  hinges  if 
possible ;  for  there  is  danger  that  the  being  about  to  appear 
may  shut  the  doors  and  do  you  some  mischief.  Then  take 
that  instrament  used  in  winnowing  the  com,  which  in  our 
country  dialect  is  called  a  wecht ;  and  go  through  ail  the 
attitudes  of  letting  down  com  against  the  wind.  Bepeat 
it  three  times ;  and  the  third  time  an  apparition  will  pass 
through  the  bam,  in  at  the  windy  door,  and  out  at  the 
other,  having  both  the  figure  in  question,  and  the  appearance 
or  retinue  marking  the  employment  or  station  in  life. 

YIII.  Take  an  opportunity  of  going  unnoticed  to  a  hear- 
stack,  and  fathom  it  ztiree  times  round.  The  last  &thom  of  the 
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last  time,  y oa  will  catch  in  your  arms  the  appesnaioe  of  your 
future  ooujugal  yoke-fellow. 

IX.  You  go  out,  one  or  more, — ^forthia  is  a  social  speQ — 
to  a  south  running  sprine  or  rivulet,  where  three  lairds' 
lands  meet,  and  dip  your  left  shirt  sleeye.  Go  to  bed  in 
si^ht  of  a  £ie,  ana  lumg  your  wet  sleeve  before  it  to  dry. 
lae  awake;  and  acme  time  near  midnight  an  appozi* 
tion,  havin?  the  esact  figure  of  the  grand  object  in 
question,  wiU  epme  and  turn  the  sleeve,  as  if  to  orj  the 
other  side  of  it. 

X.  Take  three  dishes ;  pnt  dean  water  in  one,  foul  water 
in  another,  leave  the  third  empty  ;  blindfold  a  person,  and 
lead  iiim  to  the  hearth  where  the  dishes  are  ranged ;  he  (or 
she)  dips  the  left  hand ;  if  by  chance  in  the  dean  water,  tiie 
future  husband  or  wife  will  come  to  the  bar  of  matrimony  a 
maid ;  if  in  the  foul,  a  widow :  if  in  the  empty  dish,  it  fore- 
tells with  equal  certainty  no  marriage  at  all.  It  is  repeated 
three  times,  and  every  time  the  arrangement  of  the  dishes  is 
altered. 


A  HALLOW-EYE  CHANT. 


The  Autumn's  fiury  gold  turns  pale, 

And  twilieht  doses  fast  and  chill, 
And  dirge-l&e  winds,  with  lengthening  waD, 

Moan  low,  or  rise  with  whistle  shrill. 
In  winter's  night  the  year  declines, 

Yet  gaily  we  that  night  receive. 
For  thick  with  happy  stars  it  shines. 

It's  Hesper,  Hallow-eve ! 
Presh-dawning  Hallow-eve ! 
Sweet,  new-old  Hallow-eve ! 
For  what  thou  werty  for  what  t/hou  art. 

Thrice  welcome.  Hallow-eve ! 

IL 

It  freeaes ;  but  so  &08t  on  eaitii 
The  seasons  of  the  soul  cam  blight ; 

Here  bloom  at  once  a  Spring  of  mirth, 
A  Summertide  of  joy  to-night ; 
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Though  days  grow  short,  the  fire's  a  sun 

That  will  not  set  without  our  leave ; 
Our  hearts  are  flowering,  every  one. 
In  the  beams  of  Hailow-eve ! 
Bright-bla^ng  HaUow-eve ! 
Warm-glowing  Hallow-eve ! 
Par  sweeter  flowers  than  Apiii's  dowers 
Are  these  of  Hallow-eye ! 
m. 
'Tis  fruit-time,  too ;  who  can  may  snatch 
Gold  apples  from  the  branch  or  pail ;  * 
But  Fire  and  Water  closely  watch 

The  treasure,  as  in  fairy  tale : 
And  sure  this  is  a  fliiry  hour 

That  lets  the  ghostly  world  retrieve 
A  little  while  its  ancient  power, 
In  right  of  Hallow-eve  1 
Mysterious  HaUow-eve ! 
w  eird-mantled  UaJlow-eve ! 
Much  joy  and  pain  have  cause  more  vain 
Than  ours  of  Hallow-eve ! 

Heaven's  stars  were  used  as  lamps,  of  old, 

The  mist  from  future  time  to  clear ; 
By  earth-stars  are  our  fortunes  told, — 

The  nuts  in  constellation  here  :  t 
Olimpse  of  the  patterns,  gay  or  dull, 

From  which  the  Fatal  Spinsters  weave. 
Or  work  our  lives,  like  Berlin  wool, — 
Is  caught  at  Hallow-eve  ! 

Love-sybil  Hallow-eve ! 
Heart-prophet  Hallow-eve ! 
A  nut  can  hold  the  story  told 
All  through  by  Hallow-eve ! 

*  In  the  game  of  **  Snap-apple,"  a  tort  of  cbandelier  ii  bong  from  the 
ceiling,  with  an  apple  on  one  branch,  and  a  lighted  candle  on  the  next,  and  so 
on.  It  it  Mt  revolving  at  a  moderate  speed,  and  you  mutt  only  nte  your 
mouth  in  catching  the  applet — at  alto  in  diving,  when  the  applet  float  ia  a  pail 
of  water. 

t  Divination  from  the  homing  of  nutt  it  well  known,  I  believe,  over  the 
three  kingdoms. 
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Now  Loye  in  cabbage-stalk  ean  read  * 

Fapjrufl-wealth  of  mystic  lore  ; 
Or  raise  full-grown  from  garden  seed  t 

A  human  crop  like  that  of  yore. 
To-night,  before  the  wasted  fire 

A  semblance  turns  the  drying  sleere  X 
The  treasured  thought,  the  heart's  desire. 

Takes  place  at  Hallow-eve ! 
Yet  truly,  Hallow-eye» 
In  love-craft,  Hallow-eve, 
Thy  magic  arms  with  needless  charms 

Our  witches, — Hallow-eve  !• 

VI. 

Come,  then !  let  none  look  sourly  grave, 

Nor  creak,  this  night,  in  rusty  talk  ! 
Let  cares  take  flight  before  our  stave 

As  ghosts  at  crowing  of  the  cock ! 
How  many  things  that  are  indeed 

Mere  ghosts  and  shadows  men  believe 
The  sole  true  substance ! — Men  whose  creed 

Despises  Hallow-eve. 
Without  one  Hallow-eve, 
Or  time  like  Hallow-eve, 
Of  loving  mirth, — how  great  a  dearth 

Is  theirs — dear  Hallow-eve ! 


Oiutom  of  the  Flitch  of  Bacon, — This  custom  has  passed 
into  a  proverb  and  become  the  subject  both  of  play  and 
ballad,  but  its  real  nature  does  not  seem  to  be  well  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  most  in  the  habit  of  alluding  to  it. 

*  Th«  cablMge-ftaUn  are  pulled  in  the  dark,  and  predictions  made  from 
their  shape,  size,  taste,  &c. 

f  <*  Seed,  seed,  I  sow  thee. 

And  thou  that  art  to  be  my  love 
Come  after  me  and  show  thee  ! " 
t  This  is  a  lady's  charm.     The  sleeye  of  a  shifl  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
ezpreasion)  is  washed  with  certain  ceremonies  and  hung  to  the  fire  :  at  dead 
of  night,  a  phantom  of  the  **  intended  **  turns  the  sleeTo. 
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In  general  it  is  supposed  to  attach  itself  exclusivelj  to 
Diinxnow.  This  however  is  no  more  than  a  popuhir  error. 
We  know  from  authentic  records  that  it  preyaUed  also  at 
Tutburj  in  Staffordshire,  and  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
a  more  extended  and  accurate  research  would  prove  that  it 
existed  in  many  other  localities,  and  was  itself  but  the 
shadow  of  some  older  custom.  Sir  William  Dugdale  *  indeed 
fancies  that  he  has  found  the  source  of  it  so  far  as  Tutbury 
is  concerned,  and  he  thus  quaintly  describes  it  from  an 
ancient  parchment  roll  in  English  of  the  time  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  which  however  was  not  the  original,  having 
been  translated  from  a  roll  in  French,  belonging  to  the  age 
of  King  Edward  III.  The  person,  of  whom  he  is  speaking, 
is  Sir  Philip  de  SomerviUe,  who  held  several  manors  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  then  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Tutbury  "  by 
two  small  fees ;  that  is  to  say,  when  other  tenants  pay  for 
reliefe,  one  whole  knight's  fee,  one  hundred  shillings,  ne,  the 
said  Sir  Philip,  shaU  pay  but  fifty  shiUings;  and  when 
escuage  t  is  assessed  throghe  owtt  the  lande,  or  to  ayde  for 
to  make  th'  eldest  sonne  of  the  Lord,  knyght ;  or  for  to 
marrye  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Lord,  the  said  Sir  Philip 
shall  pay  bott  the  motye  X  of  it  that  other  shall  pay. 

<*Neverthelesse,the  said  Sir  Philip  shall  ^de,  meyntienfi;e,§ 
and  susteigne,  one  bacon  flyke,||  hangmg  in  his  haU  at 
Whichenoure,^  redy  arrayede  all  times  of  the  yere,  bott  in 
Lent ;  to  be  given  to  everyche  mane,  or  womane  married, 
after  the  day  and  the  yere  of  their  manage  be  passed ;  and 
to  be  gyven  to  everyche  mane  of  religion,  archbishop,  bishop, 
prior,  or  other  religious ;  and  to  everyche  preest,  after  the 
yere  and  day  of  their  profession  finished,  or  of  their  dignity 
reseyved  in  forme  foUowyng;  whensoever  that  ony  suche 
byfore  named  wylle  come  for  to  enquire  for  the  baconne,  in 
their  own  persone,  or  by  any  other  for  them,  they  shall  come 
to  the  baillyfe,  or  to  the  porter,  of  the  Lordship  of  Which- 
noure,  and  shall  say  to  them  in  the  manere  as  ensewethe. 

•  Dogdale't  **  Baroiiftg«  of  Engluid,**  toI.  ii.  p.  106,  folio.    Londos,  1675. 

t  Escnage  (ScuUgium,  from  the  French,  Escu,  i.  e.,  a  huckler  or  shield) 
signifies  a  kind  of  knighfs  serrice,  called  serrice  of  the  shield. 

X  M.  Moieij.  §  le.  Maintain.  11  i.e.  Flitch. 

4  Whd^mrr,  a  small  ▼illage  of  Staffordshire,  situated  in  the  north  diTision 
of  the  handred  of  Ofllow  and  deanerj  of  Tamworth. 
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"'Bajliffd,  or  porter,  Idooyou  to  koowe;  tiwfclfnn  oome 
for  mjaelfe  (or,  if  he  be  oome  for  war  lyther,  shewing  fsa 
whome)  to  demaunde  one  Baeon  flyke,  hanging  in  the 
halle  of  the  Lord  of  Whichenoure  after  forme  thereoBto 


er  which  rehMsioun,  the  bafllyffe  or  porter  shall  i 
a  day  to  him,  upon  promjse  by  his  feythe  to  retoume ;  and 
wyth  him  to  bryn^  tweyne  of  his  neighbours.  And  in  tlie 
meyne  time,  the  said  BaiUiflTe  shall  take  with  him  iswejne  of  the 
freeholders  of  the  Lordship  of  Whichenoore ;  and  niej  throe 
■hall  go  to  the  manoir  of  Budlowe  belon^ynee  to  Kobert 
Knyhtleye,  and  there  shall  somen  the  forseid  Kny  ghtleje  or 
his  baillyfie,  commanding  him  to  be  ready  at  Whichezfeoore 
the  day  appoynted,  at  pryme  of  the  day,  withe  his  caiyage ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  horse  and  a  sadylle,  a  sakke  and  a  prjloe* 
for  to  convey  and  carye  the  said  baconne  and  oome  a 
journey  owtt  of  the  countee  of  Stafford  at  his  ooetagec.t 
And  then  the  sayd  Baillyffee  shall  with  the  sa^d  free- 
holders somone  all  the  tenaunts  of  the  said  manour  to  be 
ready  at  the  day  appoynted  at  Whichenoore  for  to  doo  and 
perform  the  services  which  they  owe  to  the  baconne.  Ajid 
at  the  day  assign'd,  all  such  as  owe  services  to  the  faaeoane, 
shall  be  ready  at  the  gatte  of  the  manoir  of  Whidienoure, 
frome  the  sonne-minge  to  none,  attendyng  and  awatyng 
for  the  oomyng  of  hym  that  fetcheth  the  baconne.  And 
when  he  is  comyn,  there  shall  be  delivered  to  him  and  hys 
feUowys  dia{>eletts,  and  to  all  those  whiche  shall  be  ihare  to 
do  their  services  deue  to  the  baconne ;  and  they  shall  leid 
the  seid  demandant  wythe  trompes  and  tabours  and  other 
manor  of  mynstralseye  to  the  halle  dore,  where  he  flAiall 
l^de  the  Lord  of  Wychenoore  or  his  steward,  ready  to 
deliver  the  baconne  in  this  manere.  He  shall  enquero  of 
hym,  whiche  demandeth  the  baconne,  yf  he  have  brought 
tweyn  of  his  neybors  with  hym.  liVluche  must  answere, 
'they  be  here  redy.'  And  then  the  steward  shall  cause 
thies  two  neighbours  to  swere  yf  the  seid  demandaunt  be  a 
weddyt  man ;  or  have  be  a  man  weddyt ;  and  yf  sythe  his 

*  A  pryhe  wgnifiei  a  tpor,  from  iti  hning  at  one  time  oombted  of  a  ifaigle 
point. 

t  This  word  is  explained  bj  Mlnthew  to  mean  eoai. 
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xnaniage  one  jen  and  a  daj  be  paased ;  and  yf  he  be  a 
freeman  or  a  ville^. 

''And  yf  hia  seid  neighbouiB  make  othe  that  he  hath  for 
hym  all  thies  three  poynts  rehersed ;  then  shall  the  bacenne 
be  take  downe,  and  broghte  to  the  halle-dore;  and  shall 
there  be  layd  upon  one  half  a  quarter  of  wheatte,  and  upon 
other  of  lye.  And  he  that  demandeth  the  baconne  snail 
kneel  upon  his  knee ;  and  shall  holde  his  right  hande  upoi 
a  booike,  which  booke  shall  be  lajde  above  lue  baconne  and 
the  come;  and  ahall make  othe  in  this  manere. 

^  *  Here  ye^Sir  Philippe  de  Someryile,Lordof  Whichenooie, 
mayntener  and  gyver  of  this  baconne, — ^that  I,  A  site  I 
wedded  B  my  wife,  and  sythe  I  hadde  hyr  in  my  keping 
and  at  my  wylle  by  a  yere  and  a  day,  after  our  manage,  I 
wold  not  have  chaunged  Sot  none  other,  farer  ne  fowler, 
lycher  ne  ponrer,  ne  for  none  other  descended  of  gretter 
lynage,  slepyng  ne  wakyng,  at  noo  time.  And  yf  the  seid  B 
were  sole,  and  I  sole,  I  wolde  take  h^  to  be  my  wyfe  before 
alle  the  wymen  of  the  worlde,  of  what  condidones  soeyer 
they  be,  good  or  evylle ;  as  helpe  me  Ood  and  his  seyntis, 
and  this  leshe  and  all  fleshes.' 

It  is  not  a  little  singnlar  that  a  custom  of  the  same  kind 
in  substance,  though  differing  in  the  details,  should  haye 
existed  also  at  the  priory  of  Dunmow,  in  Essex,  whence 
arises  the  old  saying  "  that  he  which  repents  him  not  of  his 
marriage,  either  sleeping  or  waking  in  a  year  and  a  day, 
may  law^illy  go  to  Dunmow  and  fetch  a  gammon  of  bacon 
away."  It  is  unknown  when  or  with  whom  &e  custom 
originated,  but  that  it  did  exist  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whateyer.  In  Blount  we  read,  "  I  haye  enquired  of  the 
manner  of  it,  and  can  leame  no  more  but  that  it  continued 
untill  the  dissolution  of  that  house,  as  also  the  abbies.  And 
that  the  party,  or  pilgrim  for  bacon  was  to  take  his  oath 
before  prior,  and  eonyent,  and  the  whole  town,  humbly 
kneeling  in  the  churchyard  upon  two  hard-pointed  stones, 
which  stones  some  say  are  there  yet  to  be  se^i  in  the  prior's 
churdbyard ;  his  oath  was  ministred  with  mtck  long  process, 
and  such  solemne  siaging  oyer  him,  that  doubtkfise  must 
make  his  pilgrimage  (as  1  may  terme  it)  painfull ;  after,  he 
was  taken  up  upon  men's  shoulders,  and  carried,  first  about 
the  priory  churchyard,  and  after  through  the  town  with  all 
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the  fryers  and  brethren,  and  all  the  townsfolke,  jonng  and 
old,  following  him  with  shouts  and  acclamations,  with  hii 
bacon  borne  before  him,  and  in  such  manner  (as  I  have 
heard)  was  sent  home  with  his  bacon ;  of  which  I  fi^d  that 
some  had  a  gammon,  and  others  a  flecke,  or  a  flitch ;  for 
proof  whereof  I  have,  from  the  records  of  the  house  found 
the  names  of  three  several  persons  that  at  several  times 
had  it." 

The  hard-pointed  stones,  on  which  the  claimant  was 
forced  to  kneel,  while  attesting  his  conjugal  felicity,  were 
bad  enough  in  all  reason,  and  pTainlj  showed  the  lord  of  the 
manor  was  willing  to  save  his  bacon  if  possible;  but  the 
oath  was  of  a  nature,  one  would  have  thought,  to  preclude 
any  husband  of  three  weeks  standing  from  the  trial,  pro- 
viding only  he  had  the  least  conscience :  it  was  ten  tunes 
harder  of  digestion  than  that  which  we  have  already  seen 
propounded  to  the  candidates  for  the  flitch  at  Whichenovre. 
It  is  thus  given  by  Morant  in  his  *'  History  of  Essex." 

^  Toil  shall  swear  by  oustom  of  oonfession. 
That  you  n6*er  made  nuptial  tirnQBgreesion ; 
Nor  ainoe  you  were  married  man  and  wife 
By  household  brawU  or  contentious  strife. 
Or  otherwise  in  bed,  or  at  board, 
0€fended  each  other  in  deed  or  in  word ; 
Or  since  the  parish-clerk  said  amen 
Wished  yourselves  unmarried  again ; 
Or  in  a  twelve-month  and  a  day 
Bepented  not  ia  thought  any  way, 
But  continued  true  in  thought  and  desire, 
As  when  you  joined  hands  m  holy  quire. 
If  to  these  conditions,  without  all  fear 
Of  your  own  accord  you  will  freely  swear, 
A  whole  ^mmon  of  bacon  you  shjdl  receive, 
And  bear  it  hence  with  love  and  good  leave ; 
For  this  is  our  custom  at  Dunmow  well  known. 
Though  the  pleasure  be  ours,  the  bacon's  your  own.** 

The  last  time  this  premium  on  conjugal  love  and  fidelity 
was  ever  received  was  on  the  20th  of  June,  1750,  hj 
John  Shakeshanks,  wool-comber,  and  Anne  lus  wife,  of 
Wethersfield. 
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Great  e&rthqii.  at  LlBbou^  17&G. 
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CanUnol  Wolfloy  died,  Ifi-lO, 
Sir  Philip  Skliioy  bom,  is^. 
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Now  the  leaf 
Incessant  roBtlei  from  the  mooraful  grove  ; 
Oft  startling  such  as  studious  walk  helow ; 
And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air. 

As  the  maturing  and  dispersing  of  seeds  was  a  striking 
character  of  the  last  month,  so  the  fall  of  the  leaf  distin- 
guishes the  present.  From  this  circumstance  the  whole 
declining  season  of  the  year  is  often  in  common  language 
denominated  the  fall.  The  melancholy  sensations  which  at- 
tend this  gradual  death  of  vegetable  nature,  by  which  the  trees 
are  stripped  of  all  their  beautnr,  and  left  so  many  monuments  of 
decay  and  desolation,  forcibly  suggest  to  the  reflecting  mind 
an  apt  comparison  for  the  fugitive  generations  of  man. 
This  quick  succession  of  springing  and  falling  leaves  has 
been  thus  beautifully  applied  by  Homer. 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  fcmnd. 

Now  green  in  youth,  now  with'ring  on  the  ground. 

Another  race  the  following  spring  supplies ; 

They  &11  successive,  and  sucoessiTe  rise : 

So  generations  in  their  course  decay, 

So  flourish  these,  when  those  are  pass'd  away. 

PoPB*s  Homer. 

The  loss  of  verdure,  together  with  the  shortened  days, 
the  diminished  wannth,  and  frequent  rains,  justify  the  title 
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of  the  gloomy  month  qfl^ovemher;  and  it  seemB  to  be  felt  as 
such  by  other  animals  beside  man. 

In  pensive  guise, 
Oft  let  me  wander  o*er  the  ruaset  mead. 
And  through  the  sadden'd  grove,  where  acarce  is  heard 
One  dying  strain  to  cheer  the  woodman's  toil 
Haply  some  widow'd  songster  pours  his  plaint, 
Far,  in  faint  warblings,  through  the  tavmy  copae^ 
While  congregated  thrushes,  linnets,  larkisr 
And  each  wild  throaty  whose  artless  strains  so  late 
Sweird  all  the  music  of  the  swanning  shades^ 
Bobb'd  of  their  tuneful  souls,  now  sfaiv'ring  sit 
On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  despondent  flock ; 
With  not  a  brightness  waving  o'er  their  plumes. 
And  nought  save  chatt'ring  discord  in  their  note. 

Thohbok. 

Intervals,  however,  of  dear  and  pleasant  weather  occasionallj 
happen ;  and  in  general  the  autumnal  months  are,  in  our 
island,  softer  ana  less  variable  than  the  correspondent  ones 
in  spring.     It  long  continues. 

The  pale  descending  year,  yet  pleasing  still. 

In  fiiir  weather  the  mornings  are  sharp ;  but  the  hoar- 
frost, or  thin  ice,  soon  vanishes  before  the  rising  sun. 

The  len^en'd  night  elapeed,  the  morning  shines, 

Serene,  m  all  her  dewy  beauty  bright. 

Unfolding  fair  the  last  autumal  day; 

And  now  the  mounting  sun  dispels  the  fog ; 

The  rigid  hoar  frost  melts  before  his  beam  ; 

And  hung  on  every  spray,  on  every  blade 

Of  grass,  the  myriad  dew-drops  tunnkle  round. 

Thomson. 

Sudden  storms  of  wind  and  rain  frequently  occur,  which 
at  once  strip  the  trees  of  their  faded  leaves,  and  reduce 
them  to  their  state  of  winter  nakedness. 

O'er  the  sky  the  leafy  deluge  streams; 
Till  choak'd  and  msited  with  the  dreary  shower, 
The  forest-walks,  at  ev'iy  rising  gale, 
Boll  wide  the  wither'd  waste,  and  whistle  bleak. 

Thombon. 

One  of  the  first  trees  that  becomes  naked  is  the  walnut, 
which  is  quickly  succeeded  by  the  mulberry,  horse-chesnut. 
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fljrcamore,  lime,  and  ash ;  the  elm  retains  its  verdure  for  some 
time  longer ;  the  beech  and  oak  are  the  latest  deciduous 
forest  trees  in  casting  their  leaves ;  apple  and  peach-trees 
often  remain  green  till  the  latter  end  of  November:  and 
pollard  oaks,  and  young  beeches,  lose  not  their  withered 
leaves,  till  they  are  piuhed  off  hj  the  new  ones  of  the 
succeeding  spring. 

The  wood-pigeon,  or  stock-dove,  the  latest  in  its  arrival  of 
the  winter  birds  of  passage,  makes  its  appearance  about  the 
middle  of  the  month.  When  pinchea  by  hunger,  it  will 
eat  the  young  tops  of  turnips,  but  beech-mast  is  its  favourite 
food ;  and  before  the  old  beech  woods  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  island  were  so  much  thinned,  the  multitudes  of  stock- 
doves that  annually  resorted  thither,  probably  firom  Sweden 
and  the  north  of  Germany,  were  almost  incredible.  They 
might  be  seen,  like  rooks,  in  long  strings  of  a  thousand  or 
more,  directing  their  evening  night  to  the  thick  woods, 
where  they  were  shot  in  great  numbers  by  the  fowlers  who 
awaited  their  arrival. 

Salmon  begin  now  to  ascend  the  rivers  in  order  to  spawn  ; 
they  are  extremely  active  fish,  and  will  force  their  way  almost 
to  the  sources  of  the  most  rapid  streams,  overcoming  with 
surprising  agility  cataracts  and  other  obstacles  to  their 
passage.  There  are  several  salmon  leaps^  as  they  are  called, 
Doth  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  at  which  numbers  of 
fish  are  taken  by  nets  or  baskets  placed  under  the  fall, 
into  which  they  are  carried  after  an  unsuccessful  leap. 

The  farmer  endeavours  to  finish  aU  his  ploughing  in  the 
course  of  this  month,  and  then  lays  up  his  instruments  till 
the  next  spring. 

Cattle  and  horses  are  taken  out  of  the  exhausted  pastures, 
and  kept  in  the  yard  or  stable.  Hogs  are  put  up  to  fatten. 
Sheep  are  turned  into  the  turnip-field,  or  in  stormy  weather 
fed  with  hay  at  the  rick. 

Bees  require  to  be  moved  under  shelter,  and  the  pigeons 
in  the  dove-house  to  be  fed. 

"  Of  all  the  months  in  the  year,"  says  Christopher  North, 
"November  in  our  climate,  whether  in  town  or  coimtry, 
bears  the  worst  character.  It  is  almost  universally  thought 
to  be  a  sour,  sulky,  sullen,  savage,  dim,  dull,  dark,  disconsolate, 
yet  designing  month — ^in  fewer  words,  a  month  scarcely  fit 
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to  liye.  Abhorring  all  penonfilitieSy  ive  repent  having 
Bometimes  ^ven  in  to  tfaii  nationAl  abuae  of  NoTember. 
We  know  him  weU,  and  though  we  admit  at  onoe  that  he  is 
no  beauty,  and  that  hia  manners  are  at  the  beat  bhifi^  at  the 
wont  repnlaiye,  yet  on  those  who  choose  to  cultiyate  his 
acquaintance,  his  character  continues  so  to  mellow  and 
ameliorate  itself,  that  they  come  at  last,  if  not  to  loye,  to  like 
him,  and  even  to  prefer  his  comiwny  in  this  season  of  the 
year,  to  that  of  other  more  briDiant  visitors.  So  true  is  it 
with  months  and  men  that  it  requires  only  to  know  the  most 
unpleasant  of  them,  and  to  see  them  during  a  faTourable 
phasis,  in  order  to  reeard  them  with  that  Christian  com- 
placency which  a  good  heart  sheds  over  all  its  habits.  *TiB 
unlucky  for  November,  poor  fellow  1  that  he  follows  October. 
October  is  a  month  so  much  admired  by  the  world,  that  we 
often  wonder  he  has  not  been  spoiled.  *  What  a  glorious 
October  I '  '  Why,  you  will  surety  not  leave  us  till  October 
comes  ! '  '  October  is  the  month  oS  all  months — ^and  till  you 
see  him,  you  have  not  seen  the  Lakes.  We  acknowledge  his 
claims ;  he  is  often  traly  delightfol ;  but,  like  other  bimiant 
persons,  thinks  himself  not  only  privil^ed  to  be  at  times 
extremely  dull,  but  hia  intensest  stupidi^  is  pan^yrised  as 
wit  of  the  first  water— while  his  not  unmquent  rudeness, 
of  which  many  a  common  month  would  be  ashamed,  passes 
for  the  ease  of  high  birth,  or  the  eccentricity  of  genius.  A 
very  different  feeling,  indeed,  exists  towards  unfortunate 
November.  The  moment  he  shows  his  &ce  all  other  fitces 
are  glum.  We  defy  month  or  man,  under  such  a  trial,  to 
make  himself  even  tolerably  agreeable.  He  feels  ihat  he  is 
no  favourite,  and  that  a  most  sinister  misinterpretation  will 
be  nut  on  all  his  motions,  manners,  thoughts,  worda,  and 
deeos.  A  man  or  a  month  so  drcumstaneed,  think,  look, 
speak,  act  as  he  will — ^yea,  even  more  like  an  angel  thtti  a 
man  or  a  month — every  eyebrow  arches,  every  nose  distends, 
ever^  lip  curls  towards  him  in  contempt,  which  blow  over 
the  ice  that  enchains  all  his  feelings  and  Acuities,  heavy, 
chill  whisperings  of  '  who  is  that  disagreeable  fellow  P '  In 
such  a  frozen  atmosphere  eloquence  would  be  congealed  on 
the  lips  of  an  Ulysses,  poetry  prosified  on  those  of  an 
Apollo." 
One  of  the  most  familiar  characteristics  of  this  month  is 
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fog.  ^  A  London  fog,"  says  Miss  Mitfoird, ''  iB  a  sad  tbing, 
as  eyery  inhabitant  of  London  knows  fiill  well ;  dingj, 
dusky,  dirty,  damp ;  an  atmosphere  black  as  smoke  and  wet 
as  steam,  that  wraps  you  round  like  a  blanket;  a  cloud 
reaching  firom  earth  to  heayen;  a  'palpable obscure'  which 
not  only  turns  day  into  night,  but  threatens  to  extinguish 
the  lamps  and  lanthoms,  wijbh  which  the  poor  street- 
wanderers  striye  to  illumine  their  darkness,  £mming  and 
paling  the  ineffectual  fires,  until  the  yolume  of  gas  at  a  shop- 
aoor  cuts  no  better  firare  than  a  hedge-wonn,  and  a  duchess  s 
flambeau  would  yell  its  glories  to  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  A 
London  fog  is,  not  to  speak  pro&nely,  a  sort  of  renewal  and 
reyersal  of  Joshua's  nuraele ;  the  sun  seems  to  stand  in  the 
wrong  pUce,  and  giyes  light  to  the  antipodes.  The  yery 
noises  of  the  street  eome  stifled  and  smothered  through  ihib 
suffocating  medium ;  din  is  at  a  pause ;  the  town  is  silenced ; 
and  the  whole  population,  bipea  and  quadruped,  empathise 
with  the  dead  ana  chilling  weight  of  the  out-of-doors  world. 

''  Dogs  and  cats  iust  look  up  from  their  slumbers,  turn 
round  and  go  to  sleep  again;  the  litUe  birds  open  their 
pretty  eyes,  stare  about  them,  wonder  that  the  night  is  so 
long,  and  settle  themselyes  afresh  on  their  perches.  Silks 
lose  their  gloss,  crayats  their  stifi&iess,  haokney-coachmen 
their  way ;  young  ladies  fidl  out  of  curl,  and  mammas  out  of 
temper;  mastetrs  scold,  seryants  grumble ;  and  the  whole 
city,  from  Hyde  Park  Coiner  to  Wapping,  looks  sleepy  and 
cross,  like  a  fine  gentleman  roused  before  his  time  and 
forced  to  get  up  by  candle  light.  Of  idl  detestable  things  a 
London  fog  is  most  detestabk. 

''Now  a  country  fog  is  quite  another  matter.  To  say 
nothing  of  its  unfrequeut  recurrence,  there  is  about  as  much 
of  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  beauty  which  almost  all 
natural  phenomena  exhibit  to  those  who  haye  themselyes 
that  &cmty,  ofibener  perhaps  ehdmed  than  possessed,  a 
genuine  feeling  of  nature. 

"  During  those  loyely  autumns,  which  not  unfie^uently 
occur,  when  all  the  flowers  of  all  seasons  seemed  mingling 
as  one  sometimes  sees  them  in  a  painter's  garland — ^the 
yiolets  and  primroses  reblossoming,  and  new  crops  of  sweet- 
peas  and  mignonette  blending  with  the  chiysantnemum,  the 
Michaelmas  daisy  and  the  dttolia^  the  ktest  blossoms  of  the 
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year — when  the  yery  leayes  cling  to  the  trees  with  a  fineah- 
ness  80  vifforouB  and  ao  youthful,  that  they  seem  to  baye 
determined,  spite  of  their  old  bad  habit,  that  for  onoe  they 
will  not  faJL  Such  loyely  autumns  giye  us  many  foggy 
mornings,  or  rather  foggy  days,  days  beginning  in  a  soft 
vapoury  mistiness,  enyebpins;  the  whole  countiy  in  a  yeil, 
snowy,  fleecy,  and  light  as  the  smoke  which  one  often  sees 
circliiu;  in  the  distimce  from  some  cottage  chimney,  or  as 
the  stm  whiter  clouds  which  float  around  the  moon ;  and 
finishing  in  sunsets  of  surprising  richness  and  beauty,  when 
the  mist  is  lifted  up  from  the  earth  and  turned  into  a 
canop}^  of  unriyalled  gorgeousness,  purple,  roi^  and  golden, 
disclosing  the  splendid  autumn  landscape,  with  its  shining 
riyulets,  its  yaned  and  mdlow  wood-land  tints,  and  its 
deep  emerald  pasture  lands,  eyery  blade  and  leaf  coyered 
with  a  thousand  little  drops,  as  pure  as  dystal,  glit- 
tering and  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams  like  the  dew  on  a 
summer's  morning,  or  the  still  more  brilliant  scintillaiions 
of  frost." 

Koyember  days  are  not  all  as  foggy  and  dispiriting  as  the 
proyerbial  character  of  the  month  would  lead  the  unobseryant 
to  infer,  in  proof  of  this  we  will  giye  one  of  Miss  Mitford's 
pictorial  sketches. 

^^  November  6^A. — ^The  weather  is  as  peaceful  to-day,  as 
calm,  and  as  mild,  as  in  early  April;  and  perhaps  an 
autumn  afternoon  and  a  spring  morning  do  resemble  each 
other  more  in  feeling,  and  eyen  in  iu>pearance,  than  any 
two  periods  of  the  year.  There  is  in  both  the  same  frierii- 
ness  and  dewiness  oi  the  herbage ;  the  same  balmy  softness 
in  the  air;  and  the  same  pure  and  loyely  blue  sky,  with 
white  fleecy  clouds  floating  across  it.  The  chief  dinerence 
lies  in  the  absence  of  flowers  and  the  presence  of  leayes. 
But  then  the  foliage  of  Noyember  is  so  rich,  and  glowing, 
and  yaried,  that  it  may  well  supply  the  place  of  the  cay 
blossoms  of  the  spring ;  whilst  ul  the  flowers  of  the  field  or 
the  garden  could  neyer  make  amend  for  the  want  of  leayes, 
that  beautiful  and  graceful  attire  in  which  nature  has 
clothed  the  rugged  forms  of  trees — ^the  yerdant  drapety  to 
which  the  lan(£^pe  owes  its  loyeliness,  and  the  forests  weir 


^^"^ 


choice  must  be  between  two  seasons,  each  so  fdll  of 
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charniB,  it  is  at  least  no  bad  philosopliy  to  prefer  the  present 
good  even  whilst  looking  gratefully  back  and  bopefollj 
rorward,  to  the  past  and  me  future.  And  of  a  surety,  no 
fairer  specimen  of  a  Korember  day  could  well  be  found  than 
this — a  day  made  to  wander 

By  yellow  commons  and  birch-sliAded  hollows, 
Ajad  hedgerows  bordering  imfrequented  lanes. 

''How  beautiful  the  lane  is  to-day,  decorated  with  a 
thousand  colours  I  The  brown  road,  and  the  rich  verdure 
that  borders  it,  strewed  with  the  plain  yellow  leaves  of  the 
elm,  just  beginning  to  fidl ;  hedge-rows  glowing  with  long 
wreaths  of  the  bramble,  in  every  variety  of  purplish  red ; 
and  overhead,  the  unchanged  green  of  the  fir,  contrasting 
with  the  spotted  sycamore,  the  tawny  beech,  and  the  dry 
sere  leaves  of  the  oak,  which  rustle  as  the  light  wind 
passes  through  them ;  a  few  common  hardy  yellow  flowers, 
whether  wild  or  cultivated,  as  blue  is  rare,  flowers  of  many 
sorts,  but  almost  of  one  tint,  still  blowing  in  spite  of  the 
season,  and  ruddy  berries  glowing  through  all.  How  very 
beautiful  is  the  lane ! 

''  But  let  us  go  on.  No  time  for  more  sketches  in  these 
short  days.  It  is  getting  cold  too.  We  must  proceed  on 
our  walk.  At  l^t  we  have  reached  the  Loddon!  the 
beautiful  Loddon !  and  the  bridge,  where  every  one  stops, 
as  by  instinct,  to  lean  over  the  rails,  and  gaze  a  moment  on 
a  landscape  of  surpassing  beauty — the  fine  grounds  of  the 
great  house,  with  tneir  magnificent  groups  of  limes,  and  firs, 
and  poplars  grander  than  ever  poplars  were ;  the  green 
meadows  opposite,  studded  with  oakB  and  elms  ;  the  clear 
winding  river ;  the  mill,  with  its  picturesque  old  buildings 
bounding  the  scene :  all  glowing  with  the  rich  colouring  of 
autumn,  and  harmonised  by  the  soft  beauty  of  the  clear 
blue  sky,  and  the  delicious  calmness  of  the  hour.  The  very 
peasant,  whose  daily  path  it  is,  cannot  cross  that  bridge 
without  a  pause. 

"  But  the  day  is  wearing  fast,  and  it  grows  colder  and 
colder.  I  really  think  it  will  be  a  frost.  After  all,  spring 
is  the  pleasantest  season.  Beautiful  as  this  scenery  is  we 
must  get  on.  Down  that  broad  yet  shadowy  lane,  between 
the  parky  dark  with  evergreens  and  dappled  with  deer,  and 
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the  meadcyws,  wIiotb  sheerp,  and  cows,  snd  horses  sre  gmanff 
under  the  tall  elms ;  that  lane,  where  the  wild  bank  doth^ 
with  fern,  and  tufted  with  fsrse,  and  crowned  by  rich 
berried  thorn,  and  thick  shining  holly  on  the  one  side,  seems 
to  vie  in  beaut^r  with  the  picturesque  old  paling,  the  bright 
laurels,  and  the  plumy  cedars,  on  the  other; — down  that 
shady  lane  until  the  sudden  turn  brings  us  to  an  opening 
where  four  roads  meet, — ^where  a  noble  avenue  turns  down 
to  the  2;reat  house,  where  the  village  church  lears  its  modest 
spire  from  amidst  its  venerable  yew  trees,  and  where  em- 
bosomed in  orchards  and  gardens,  and  backed  by  bams  and 
ricks,  and  all  the  wealth  of  the  fkrm-yardy  Btands  the 
spacious  and  comfortable  farmhouse. 

^'^  This  beautiful  mild  day  is  edging  off  into  a  dense  froety 
evening ;  the  leaves  of  the  elm  aiki  the  linden  in  the  old 
avenue  are  quivering,  and  vibrating,  and  flattering  in 
the  air,  and  at  length  falling  crisply  on  the  earth ;  the 
sun  gleams  dimly  through  tl^  fog,  giving  little  more  of 
light  or  heat  than  his  fair  sister  the  lady  moon.  I  am 
beginning  to  wrap  my  doak  closely  round  me,  and  to 
calculate  the  distance  to  my  own  fireside,  recanting  aU 
the  way  my  praises  of  November,  and  longing  for  the 
showery,  floweir  April  as  much  as  if  I  were  a  half-chilled 
butterfly,  or  a  diUdia  knocked  down  by  frost/' 


LONDON  FOGS. 


**  Among  the  peculiarities  which  make  London  different 
from  any  other  city  in  the  world,  may  be  reckoned  its  winter 
fogs,  those  dark,  rolling,  solid-locking  compounds  of  moisture^ 
smoke,  w,  and  innumerable  other  products,  which  such  a  citj 
as  Lonaon  abundantly  supplies,  and  which  are  suffici^it,  one 
would  almost  suppose,  to  render  a  residence  among  them 
unendurable.  So  at  least  think  the  good  people  abroad,  who 
talk  much  among  themselves  of  the  horrors  of  a  November 
fog,  but  would  as  soon  think  of  congratulating  a  native  of 
Smyrna  on  the  presence  of  the  pla^ie  in  his  city,  as  talk 
to  a  Londoner  of  nis  native  fog.  Su<£,  however,  is  the  force 
of  habit  that  the  densest  November  fog  produces  no  otiier 
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change  in  our  habiibs  than  caomng  na  to  light  onr'kmpa 
and  candles,  and  to  moye  and  diiye  about  with  more  than 
ordinary  caution. 

^  And  why  should  we  fear  a  Noyember  fog  ?  Is  it  so  deadly 
and  so  dangerous  as  people  suppose  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it 
not  notorious  that  the  London  nospitals  are  clearer  during 
IToyember  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year  ?  And  is  it 
Bot  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  dense  fogs  are 
pecunar  to  London  P  Are  they  not  common  to  all  large, 
cities,  though  perhaps  less  firequent  than  in  our  metropolis  ? 
We  read  of  one  that  yisited  Amsterdam  of  so  dense  a  cha- 
racter that  people  ran  aeainst  each  other,  eyen  though  they 
had  torches  in  tneir  hancb ; — ^two  hundred  and  thirty  persons 
were  drowned  by  fijling  into  the  canals ; — ^their  cries  were 
heard,  but  people  were  a&aidto  adyance  to  their  relief.  We 
also  read  of  a  great  fog  which  occurred  at  Paris,  one  12th  of 
Koyember,  in  which  the  obscurity  was  such  that  persons 
lost  their  way  in  the  streets,  as  if  they  had  been  blind ; — ^it 
was  necessanr  to  be  near  a  yery  brilliant  light  to  perceiye  a 
£Bubt  trace  of  it.  Eourcroy,  the  celebrated  chemist,  described 
this  fog  as  displaying  itself  in  spiral  groups  like  corkscrews, 
and  tl^t  it  had  a  remarkable  taste.  This  Parisian  fog 
certainly  out-horrors  our  choicest '  London  peculiars ; '  for 
we  neyer  haye  any  corkscrews,  and  the  taste  is  nothing  yery 
particular. 

"  To  enjoy  a  London  fog  to  perfection  you  should  ascend 
St.  Paul's  cathedral  some  day  when  the  sun's  place  in  the 
heayens  is  but  just  discernible.  After  climbing  up  about 
three  hundred  feet  through  the  dense  fog  of  the  churchyard, 
you  will  perhaps  be  surj^rised  on  stepping  out  upon  the 
balcony  to  find  yourself  in  the  bright  sunshine,  with  a  fog 
below  your  feet  roUing  and  subsiding  like  a  huge  sea.  You 
are  surprised  at  its  small  eleyation,  it  scarcely  reaches  half- 
way up  the  cathedral  dome.  But  is  it  not  a  beautiful,  a 
remarkable  sight  p — ^the  bright  sun  lights  it  up  fantastically, 
and  adorns  it  with  a  few  ^unt-coloured  tints,  making  it  not 
unUke  the  effect  produced  by  the  webs  of  the  gossamer  spider 
coyering  a  sunny  field  in  autumn.  On  examining  the 
structure  of  this  fog,  it  is  found  to  be  by  no  means  uniform ; 
a  long  depressed  line  marks  the  course  of  the  Thames,  illusr 
trating  the  fact  that  a  dear  water-sur£ice  supplies  the  yapour 
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of  the  fog  less  perfectly  tlian  damp  ground.  Here  and  theTe, 
like  huge  hummocks,  the  fog  stands  out  denser  than  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  marking  the  yicinity  of  some  great  breweiy, 
or  a  more  than  usuallj  dense  population,  where  houses  are 
thick  together,  and  smoke  issues  from  ereiy  chimney. 
Tender,  where  the  fog  stands  so  high,  the  subsoil  is  of  clay, 
from  which  the  moisture  escapes  with  difficulty ;  in  other 
parts,  where  the  fog  is  low,  the  ground  is  of  sand  or  gravel, 
through  which  the  wet  filters  easily.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  parks  and  the  wider  streets,  and  larger  houses, 
are  abo  indicated  by  the  thinner  texture  of  this  vaporous 
ocean. 

^'  London  fog  differs  essentially  from  clouds  and  mists  and 
dew  properly  so  called.  Clouds  are  formed  in  the  sky  at 
some  height  in  the  air ;  but  fog  is  an  earth-cloud  formed  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  seldom  ascending  many  feet 
above  it.  Clouds  and  mists  and  dew  are  all  wet  and  damp 
and  uncomfortable ;  but  London  fog  is  perfectly  dry,  and 
enfolds  the  cilrr  as  in  a  garment.  jDew  is  formed  by  the 
cooling  down  or  the  earth's  surface  below  the  tempexwture 
of  the  air  sufficient  to  condense  the  moisture  of  the  air  upon 
it  in  liquid  drops ;  whereas  a  fog  is  formed  by  a  cold  upper 
stratum  of  air  coming  in  contact  with  a  lower  and  warmer 
stratum,  and  partially  condensing  the  vapour  wherewith  it  is 
charged. 

''  But  London  fog  consists  of  something  more  than  vapour 
of  water  partiallv  condensed.  Evexy  house  contributes  a 
number  of  little  nery  volcanoes,  which  are  busy  all  day  long 
supplying  to  the  air  vapour  of  water,  sulphur,  carbon,  as 
well  as  sulphurous,  nitrous,  and  pyroligneous  acids,  and 
some  other  matters,  all  of  which  become  to  a  great  extent 
mixed  with  the  vapour  of  the  air.  It  must  further  be  noticed 
that  the  various  constituent  parts  of  the  fog,  being  formed 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  in  the  same  electrical  state  as 
the  earth  itself,  and  hence  (the  air  being  a  non-conductor) 
they  repel  each  other,  and  are  repelled  by  the  earth,  and 
thus  remain  suspended.  This  also  furnishes  the  reason  why 
the  fog  is  dry,  and  does  not  adhere  to  any  surface. 

''  A  very  moderate  wind  is  sufficient  to  disperse  a  fog ;  but 
an  increase  of  moisture  at  the  surface  without  rain,  or  an 
increase  of  temperature  without  wind,  generally  makes  the 
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fog  more  dense,  because  the  heat  increases  the  eyaporation 
of  the  moistened  surface.  Thus  it  often  happens  that 
London  is  free  from  fog  during  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  but  as  sobn  as  the  &e8  are 
lighted  the  fog  begins  to  appear.  It  sometimes  clears  away 
about  noon,  and  becomes  more  dense  towards  evening,  as 
the  gas  and  other  lamps  are  lighted,  but  the  chief  reason 
probably  is,  that  after  simset  the  natural  fisdl  of  the  atmos- 
phere presses  the  fog  nearer  to  the  earth's  surface,  and 
consequently  makes  it  more  dense.  The  same  cause  also 
sends  the  fog  down  the  chimneys  which  have  no  fire,  produ- 
cing in  the  apartments  a  strong  odour  of  soot,  or  a  smell  as 
of  something  burning.  By  night  this  has  often  caused 
anxiety. 

''The  London  fog  has  a  peculiar  tidal  motion,  tending, 
however,  rather  do¥m  than  up  the  river,  towards  the  marshes, 
where  it  performs  a  peculiar  service  to  our  markets  in 
supplying  them  with  much  finer  wild  fowl  than  are  produced 
in  districts  not  visited  by  fogs.  These  birds  feed  only 
during  twilight,  and  as  the  fog  extends  the  twilight  over 
nearly  the  whole  day,  they  are  constantly  feeding.  Thus 
when  the  birds  are  caught  in  clear  weather  after  a  fog  they 
are  found  to  be  in  very  fine  condition. 

"  The  appearance  of  fogs  in  different  cities  is  frequently 
simultaneous.  At  the  time  a  great  fog  prevailed  in  London, 
Dublin  was  visited  by  one  of  equal  density.  Pogs  have  been 
known  abo  to  precede  a  strong  westerly  wind  at  Manchester, 
London,  and  raris,  and  by  nearly  the  same  short  interval 
ef  time  at  each  station. 

"  The  poet  Crabbe  gives  a  very  true  description  of  a  fog  at 
the  Bea^coast. 

"When  all  yon  see  through  deiUMst  Fog  is  seen. 
When  you  can  hear  the  fishers  near  at  hand 
Distinotly  speak,  yet  see  not  where  they  stand ; 
Or  sometimes  them  and  not  their  boat  discern, 
Or  half  oonoeal'd  some  figure  at  the  stem ; 
Boys  who,  on  shore,  to  sea  the  pebble  cast. 
Will  hear  it  strike  against  the  viewless  mast ; 
While  the  stem  boatman  growls  his  fierce  disdain. 
At  whom  he  knows  not,  whom  he  threats  in  vain.'  ** 

Chboniolb  or  the  Seasons. 
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LEAFLESS  TBEE& 


To  the  lover  of  HAture,  the  trees  in  casting  off  their 
summer  garments  of  rich  leaves  only  reveal  to  him  fresh 
objects  of  beautv  and  delightful  study  in  the  marvellous 
construction  of  their  noble  skeletons,  in  l^e  exquisite  tracery 
produced  by   the  intermingling  of  myriad  branches  and 


delicate  twigs,  in  the  lavish 
7iiriety  of  character  stamped 
upon  e^h  separate  species  of 
tree,  and  upon  each  individual 
of  that  species, 
"I  do  not  propose,"  says  Buskin  in  his  "Modem  Painters," 
''to  examine  the  characteristics  of  each  tree ;  it  will  be  enough 
to  observe  the  laws  common  to  all.  First,  then,  neither  the 
stem  nor  the  boughs  of  an  oak,  elm,  ash,  hazel,  willow,  birch, 
beech,  popkr,  chesnut,  pine,  mulberry,  olive,  ilex,  carob,  or 
whatever  the  tree  may  oe,  ttwer,  except  where  they  fork. 
Wherever  a  stem  sends  off  a  branch,  or  a  branch  a  lesser 
bough,  or  a  lesser  bough  a  bud,  the  stem  or  the  branch  is, 
on  the  instant,  less  in  diameter  by  the  exact  quantity  of  the 
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brancli  or  the  bough  they  hare  sent  ofE^  and  they  remain  of 
the  same  diameter,  or  if  there  be  any  change,  rather  increase 
than  diminish,  until  they  send  off  another  branch  or  bough. 
This  law  is  imperative,  and  without  exception ;  no  bough  or 
stem,  or  twig,  ever  tarring  or  becoming  narrower  towards 
its  extremily  by  a  hair's  breadth,  save  where  it  parts  with 
some  portion  of  its  substance  at  a  fork  or  bud,  so  that  if  all 
the  twin  and  sprays  at  the  top  and  sides  of  the  tree  which 
are,  and  have  been,  could  be  united  without  loss  of  space, 
they  would  form  a  round  log  of  at  least  the  diameter  ot  the 
trunk  from  which  they  spring. 

''  But  as  the  trunks  of  most  trees  send  off  twigs  and  sprays 
of  li^ht  underfoliage,  of  which  eyery  individusd  fibre  takes 
precisely  its  own  thickness  of  wood  from  the  parent  stem, 
and  as  many  of  these  drop  ofl^  leaving  nothing  out  a  small 
excrescence  to  record  their  existence,  there  is  frequently  a 
slight  and  delicate  appearance  of  tapering  caused  in  the 
trunk  itself ;  while  the  same  operation  t&es  place  much 
more  extensively  in  the  branches ;  it  being  natural  to  almost 
aU  trees  to  send  out  from  their  young  limbs  more  wood  than 
they  can  support ;  which,  as  the  stem  increases,  gets  con- 
tracted at  the  points  of  insertion,  so  as  to  check  the  flow  of 
the  sap,  and  then  dies  and  drops  off,  leaving  all  along  the 
bough,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  another,  a  series  of  small 
excrescences  sufficient  to  account  for  a  degree  of  tapering, 
which  is  yet  so  veiy  slight,  that  if  we  select  a  portion  of  a 
branch  with  no  real  fork,  or  living  bough  to  divide  it,  or 
diminish  it,  the  tapering  is  scarcely  to  be  detected  by  the  eye ; 
and  if  we  select  a  portion  without  such  evidences  of  past 
ramification,  there  will  be  found  none  whatsoever. 

^'  But  nature  takes  great  care  and  pains  to  conceal  this 
uniformity  in  her  boughs.  They  are  perpetually  parting 
with  little  sprays  here  and  there,  whicli  steal  away  their 
substance  cautiously,  and  where  the  eye  does  not  perceive 
the  theft  until  a  little  way  above  it  feels  the  loss ;  and  in 
the  upper  parfcs  of  the  tree,  the  ramifications  take  place 
so  constantly  and  delicately,  that  the  effort  upon  the 
eye  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  boughs  actually  tapered, 
except  here  and  there  where  some  avaricious  one,  greedy 
of  substance,  runs  on  for  two  or  three  yards  without 
parting  with  anything,  and  becomes  ungraceful  in  so  doing." 
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SHOOTING  STABS. 

The  most  impoTtant  of  the  periodic  fall  of  Shooting 
Start  occurring  in  this  month,  we  extract  firom  **  Cosmos  "  * 
an  interesting  passage  relating  to  them. 

"  Shooting-stars,"  says  Humboldt,  "  fall  either  separatelj 
and  in  inconsiderable  numbers,  that  is  sporadicaUj,  or  in 
swarms  of  many  thousands.  The  latter,  which  are  compared 
by  Arabian  authors  to  swarms  of  locusts,  are  periodic 
in  their  occurrence,  and  more  in  streams,  generally  in 
a  parallel  direction.  Amongst  periodic  falls,  the  most 
celebrated  are  known  as  the  November  phenomenon,  occur- 
ring from  about  the  12th  to  the  14th  of  November,  and 
that  of  the  festival  of  St.  Lawrence  (the  10th  of  August), 
whose  ^  fieiT  tears '  were  noticed  in  former  times  in  a  church 
calendar  of  England,  no  less  than  in  the  old  traditionary 
legends,  as  a  meteorological  event  of  constant  recurrence. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  quantity  of  shooting-stars  and 
fire-balls  of  the  most  various  dimensions,  which  according 
to  Kloden,  were  seen  to  fall  at  Potsdam,  on  the  night 
between  the  12th  and  13th  of  November,  1822,  and  on 
the  same  night  of  the  year  in  1832,  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe ;  from  Portsmouth  to  Orenbur^h  on  the  Ural 
Biver,  and  even  in  the  Southern  Hemispnere,  as  in  the 
Isle  of  France ;  no  attention  was  directed  to  the  periodicity  of 
the  phenomenon,  and  no  idea  seems  to  have  been  entertained 
of  the  connection  existing  between  the  fiiU  of  shooting-stars 
and  the  recurrence  of  certain  days,  until  the  proddgious 
swarm  of  shooting-stars  which  occurred  in  North  America, 
between  the  12th  and  13th  of  November,  1833,  and  was 
observed  by  Olmsted  and  Palmer.  The  stars  fell,  on  this 
occasion,  uke  flakes  of  snow,  and  it  was  calculated  that 
at  least  240,000  had  fallen  during  a  period  of  nine  hours. 
Palmer,  of  Newhaven,  Connecticut,  was  led,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  splendid  phenomenon,  to  the  recollection 
of  the  &11  of  meteoric  stones  in  1799,  first  described  by 
Ellicot  and  myself,  and  which,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
facts  I  had  adduced,  showed  that  the  phenomenon  had  been 

*  Bohn's  tnnsUtioDy  vol  i.  p.  Ill,  et  teq. 
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BixDultaiieously  seen  in  the  New  Continent,  from  the 
equator,  to  New  Hermhut  in  Greenland,  64®  14'  lat.,  and 
between  46®  and  82®  long.  The  identity  of  the  epoch  was 
recognised  with  astonishment.  The  streiam,  which  nad  been 
seen  from  Jamaica  to  Boston  (40®  21'  lat.)  to  traverse  the 
whole  vault  of  heaven  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  November, 
1833,  was  again  observed  in  the  United  States  in  1834, 
on  the  night  between  the  13th  and  14th  of  November, 
although  on  this  latter  occasion  it  showed  itself  with  some* 
what  less  intensity.  In  Europe  the  periodicity  of  the 
phenomenon  has  since  been  manifested  with  great  regu- 
taritj. 

"  Another  and  a  like  regularly  recurring  phenomenon  is 
that  noticed  in  the  month  of  August,  the  meteoric  stream 
of  St.  Lawrence  appearing  between  the  9fch  and  14th  of 
August.  Muschenbroek,  as  early  as  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  drew  attention  to  the  frequency  of  meteors  in 
the  moDth  of  August ;  but  their  certain  periodic  return, 
about  the  time  of  St.  Lawrence's  day,  was  first  shown  by 
Quetelet,  Olbers,  and  Benzenberg.  We  shall,  no  doubt,  in 
time  discover  other  periodically  appearing  streams,  probably 
about  the  22nd  to  the  25th  of  April,  between  the  6th  and 
12th  of  December,  and,  to  judge  by  the  number  of  true 
falls  of  aerolites  enumerated  by  Gapocci,  also  between 
the  27th  and  29th  of  November,  or  about  the  17th  of 
July. 

"Although  the  phenomena  hitherto  observed  appear  to 
have  been  independent  of  the  distance  from  the  pole,  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  other  climatic  relations,  there 
is,  however,  one  perhaps  accidentally  coincident  phenomenon 
which  must  not  be  wholly  disregarded.  The  Northern 
Light,  the  Aurora  Borealis,  was  unusually  brilliant  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  splendid  fall  of  meteors  of  the  12th  and 
13th  of  November,  1833,  described  by  Olmsted.  It  was 
also  observed  at  Bremen  in  1838,  where  the  periodic 
meteoric  fall  was,  however,  less  remarkable  than  at 
Richmond,  near  London.  I  have  mentioned  in  another 
work  the  singular  fact  observed  by  Admiral  Wrangel,  and 
frequently  confirmed  to  me  by  himself,  that  when  he  was 
on  the  Siberian  coast  of  the  Polar  sea,  he  observed  during 
an  Aurora  Borealis,  certain  portions  of  the  vault  of  heaven, 
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which  were  not  illuminated,  light  up,  and  oontinne  laminona 
whenever  a  shooting-atar  paacnd  oyer  them. 

*'  The  different  meteonc  streama,  each  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  myriads  of  small  cosmicsl  bodies,  piobabl  j  int^sect 
our  earth's  orbit  in  the  same  manner  as  Bida'a  comet. 
According  to  this  hjpothesis,  we  maj  lenresent  to  ouiBelves 
these  asteroid-meteors  as  composing  a  closed  ring  or  zone, 
within  which  they  all  pursue  one  common  orbit.  The 
smaller  phuiets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  present  na,  if 
we  cKcept  Pallas,  with  an  analogous  relation  in  these 
constantly  intersecting  orbits.  Aa  yet,  however,  we  hare 
no  certain  knowledge  as  to  whether  changes  in  the  periods 
at  which  the  stream  becomes  visible,  or  the  retardaiiotu  of 
the  phenomena  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  indicate  a 
regular  percussion  or  oscillation  of  the  nodes — ^that  is  to 
say,  of  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  earth's  orbit  and  of 
that  of  the  ring;  or  whether  this  ring  or  Eone  attains  so 
considerable  a  degree  of  breadth  from  the  iixegulor  grouping 
and  distances  i^«rt  of  the  small  bodies,  that  it  requires 
several  days  for  the  earth  to  traverse  it.  The  system  of 
Saturn's  satellites  shows  us  likewise  a  group  of  immtmse 
width,  composed  of  most  intimately  connected  cosmical 
bodies.  In  this  system,  the  orbit  of  the  outermost,  the 
seventh,  satellite  lias  such  a  vast  diameter,  that  the  earth, 
in  her  revolution  round  the  sun,  requires  three  days  to 
traverse  an  extent  of  space  equal  to  this  diameter.  If^ 
therefore  in  one  of  these  rings,  which  we  regard  aa  the 
orbit  of  a  periodical  stream,  the  asteroids  should  be  so 
irregularly  distributed  as  to  eonsist  of  but  few  groups 
sufficientlv  dense  to  give  rise  to  these  phenomena,  we  may 
easily  understand  why  we  so  seldom  witness  such  glorious 
spectacles  as  those  exhibited  in  the  November  months  of 
1799  and  1833.  The  acute  mind  of  Olbers  led  him  almost 
to  predict  that  the  next  appearance  of  the  phenomenon  of 
shooting-stars  and  fire-bslls  intermixed,  &lling  like  flakes  of 
snow,  would  not  recur  until  between  the  12ai  and  14th  of 
November,  1867. 

'*  The  stream  of  the  November  asteroids  haa  occasionally 
only  been  visible  in  a  small  section  of  the  eartL  Thus,  for 
instance,  a  very  splendid  meteoric  shower  was  seen  in 
England  in  the  year  1837,  whilst  a  most  attentive  and  skilful 
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observer  at  Braimsberg  in  PraBsia,  only  saw  on  the  same 
night,  which  was  there  iininterraptedlj  dear,  a  few  sporadic 
ahooting-stars  fall  between  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and 
tmnnse  the  next  nuNming.  Bessel  concluded  from  this, 
^that  a  dense  sronp  of  the  bodies  composing  the  great  ring, 
majr  have  reached  that  part  of  the  earth  in  whicn  England 
is  sitoated,  whilst  the  more  eastern  districts  of  the  earth 
might  be  passing  it  at  the  time  through  a  part  of  the 
meteoric  ring  proportionally  less  densely  studded  with 
bodies.' 

*^  If  the  hypothesis  of  a  regular  progression,  or  oscillation 
of  the  nodes,  should  acquire  ^p:eat6r  weight,  special  interest 
will  be  attached  to  the  investigation  of  older  observations. 
The  Chinese  annals,  in  which  great  fidls  of  shooting-stars, 
as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  comets  are  recorded,  go 
back  beyond  the  age  of  Tyrt»us,  or  the  second  Messenian 
war.  They  give  a  Ascription  of  two  streams  in  the  month 
of  March,  one  of  which  is  687  years  anterior  to  the  Christian 
era.  Edward  Biot  has  observed  that,  amongst  the  fifty-two 
phenomena  which  he  has  collected  from  the  Chinese  annals, 
those  that  were  of  most  frequent  recurrence  are  recorded  at 
periods  nearly  corresponding  with  the  20th  and  22nd  of 
July,  O.  S.,  and  might  consequently  be  identical  with  the 
stream  of  St.  Lawrence's  day,  taking  into  account  that  it 
has  advanced  since  the  epochs  indicated.  If  the  fiiU  of 
shooting-stars  of  the  2l8t  of  October,  1866,  O.  S. — a  notice 
of  which  was  found  by  the  younger  Van  Boguslowski  in 
Benessius  de  Horovric  s  '  Chronicon  Ecdesis^  Pragensis ' — 
be  identical  with  our  November  phenomenon,  although  the 
occurrence  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  seen  in  Droad 
daylight,  we  find  by  the  precession  m  477  years,  that  this 
system  of  meteors,  or  rather  its  common  centre  of  gravity, 
must  describe  a  retrograde  orbit  round  the  sun.  It  also 
follows  from  the  views  thus  developed  that  the  non-appear- 
ance during  certain  years,  in  any  portion  of  the  earth,  of 
the  two  streams  hitherto  observed  m  November,  and  about 
the  time  of  St.  Lawrence's  day,  must  be  ascribed  either  to 
an  interruption  in  the  meteoric  ring,  that  is  to  say,  to 
intervals  occurring  between  the  asteroid  groups ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Foisson,  to  the  action  of  the  larger  planets  on  the 
form  and  position  of  this  annulus." 
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In  a  delightful  and  insfcnictiye  little  work  by  Dr.  W.H. 
Harvej,  entitled  ''  The  Sea-Side  Book :"  it  is  said  that  *"  An 
eloquent  modem  writer,  in  arguing  for  the  existence  on  this 
earth  of  an  inTisible  world  of  spirits,  draws  a  striking  illns- 
tration  of  his  subject  from  our  connection  with  the  lower 
animals,  whose  forms  we  indeed  see  around  us,  but  the  secretB 
of  whose  being,  whose  motiyes  of  action,  and  whose  final 
destiny,  remain  unfathomable  mysteries.    We  are,"  says  he, 
« in  a  world  of  spirits,  as  well  as  in  a  world  of  sense,  and  we 
hold  communion  with  it,  and  take  part  in  it,  though  we  are 
not  conscious  of  so  doing.    If  this  seems  strange  to  any 
one,  let  him  reflect  that  we  are  undeniably  taking  part  in  a 
third  world,  which  we  do  indeed  see,  but  about  which  we  do 
not  know  more  than  about  the  angelic  host — ^the  world  of 
dumb    animals.     Can    anything   be    more  marvellous    or 
startling,  unless  we  were  used  to  it,  than  that  we  should 
have  a  race  of  beings  about  us  whom  we  do  but  see,  and  aa 
little  know  of  their  state,  or  can  describe  their  interests,  or 
their  destiny,  as  we  can  tell  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sun 
and  moon?    It  is,  indeed,  a  very  overpowering  thought, 
when  we  get  to  fix  our  minds  upon  it,  that  we  familiarly 
use,  I  may  say  hold  intercourse  with,  creatures  who  are  as 
much  stiangers  to  us,  and  as  nrvsterious  as  if  they  were 
fabulous  unearthly  beings,  which  Eastern  superstitions  have 
invented.     They  have  apparently  passions,  habits,  and  a 
certain  accountableness  *,  but  all  is  mystery  about  them. 
We  do  not  know  whether  they  can  sin  or  not,  whether  they 
are  under  punishment,  whether  they  are  to  live  after  this 
life.     We  inflict  very  great  sufierings  on  a  portion  of  them, 
and  they  in  turn  every  now  and  then  seem  to  retaliate  upon 
us,  as  if  by  a  wonderful  law.    We  depend  on  them  in 
various  important  ways ;  we  use  their  labour,  we  eat  their 
flesh.     This,  however,  relates  to  such  as  come  near  us. 
Cast  your  thoughts  abroad  on  the  whole  number  of  them, 
larfi^e  and  smaU,  in  vast  forests,  or  in  water,  or  in  the  air, 
and  then  say  whether   the  presence    of  such    countless 
multitudes,  so  various  in  their  natures,  so  strange  and  wild 
in  their  shapes,  living  on  the  earth  without  ascertainable 
object,  is  not  as  mysterious  as  anything  which  Scripture 
says  about  the  angels  ?    Is  it  not  plain  to  us  that  there  is 
a  world  inferior  to  us  in  the  scale  of  beings  with  which  we 
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are  connected  without  imderstanding  what  it  is  P  And  is  it 
difficult  to  admit  the  word  of  Scripture  concerning  our 
connections  with  a  world  superior  to  us  ? 

^  If  iUustrations  and  instances  of  the  truth  of  a]l  this  be 
needed,  how  many  start  up  to  our  minds.  What  do  we 
know  of  the  ox  but  to  eat  his  beef,  and  trade  with  his 
hide  and  horns  P  What  of  the  sheep,  but  his  mutton  and 
wool  ?  Of  the  elephant  P — we  know  that  he  furnishes  us 
with  ivory,  and,  moreover,  that  he  is  a  wiser  beast,  and 
comprehends  many  things  ^hat  relate  to  t^;  but  then  our 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  within  him  stops  abruptly.  We 
aee  him  die — his  body  decays,  his  bones  lie  strewn  about 
like  a  great  wreck — and  we  conclude  there  is  an  end  of  him 
for  ever  and  ever.  Why  so  P  The  same  fate  await  ourselves, 
yet  we  have  very  different  expectations.  The  physical 
conformation  of  all  animals  being  identical  in  principle  with 
our  own — one  general  law,  with  special  adaptations,  and  the 
apparent,  or  physical,  finality  of  us  all  being  exactly  the 
same,  can  be  no  sort  of  argument  for  the  annihilation  of  any 
class,  however  inferior.  We  assume  that  dumb  creatures 
disform — more  absolutely  than  the  grass  they  eat,  which 
springs  up  again  in  its  season ;  but,  honestly  speaking,  we 
know  no  more  of  the  matter  than  the  dumo  creatures 
themselves.  When  the  dog,  whose  intelligence  and  faith- 
fulness had  won  our  admiration  and  regard,  stretches  himself 
out  and  dies,  a  something  has  departed  very  different  from 
skin  and  bones  which  remain.  What  has  become  of  it  P 
Oh,  it  was  merely  instinct.  Well,  where  is  that  gone  P 
Perhaps  it  has  gone  out  like  a  candle-flame  blown  by  the 
wind,  and  lost  in  the  wide  atmosphere  P  A  death-puff  has 
settled  it.  But  the  candle-flame  had  no  instinct,  no  per- 
ceptions ;  its  diffusion  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  departure 
of  the  smallest  de^e  of  affection  or  intelligence. 

•*  *  What ! '  it  will  be  asked, '  do  you  argue  an  immortality 
for  the  dumb  creatures  ? '  certainly  not ;  but  we  do  think 
some  such  inference  would  be  far  more  logical  by  close 
analogy,  than  their  utter  annihilation. 

'^Hath  not  a  dog  eyesP  hath  not  a  dog  limbs,  organs, 
dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions  P  fed  with  the  same 
food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapon,  warmed  and  cooled  with 
the  same  winter  and  summer  that  a  prize-fighter  is  P    We 
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do  not  argue  for  the  perpetuity  of  dumb  animalfl,  but  onlj 
say  there  is  a  something  withm  them  which,  bj  whatever 
name  it  is  called,  is  spiritually  distinct  from  their  material 
organisation ;  and  all  we  do  is  to  ask, '  What  becomes  of  that 
something  P ' 

"  How  do  we  appear  to  these,  our  dumb  companions,  in 
the  world  P  Some  of  them,  our  domestics,  regard  ua  with 
&miliar  eyes  of  mutual  understanding  to  a  considerable 
extent,  such  as  the  dog  and  the  horse.  So,  in  a  leas  and 
lower  degree,  does  the  cow ;  but'the  bull  always  look  at  you 
with  uplifted  inquiry  and  defiance ;  man  delights  him  not, 
and  the  sight  of  a  woman  in  a  red  cloak  appears  to  excite 
his  imagination  to  a  warlike  mood.  But  while  Tarious 
domestic  animals  and  birds  too,  regard  us  with  a  sort  of 
knowing  look,  others  stare  at  us  with  a  vague  wonder, 
hopeless  of  understanding  our  strange  conformation  and 
behaviour.  Again,  another  set  of  them  seem  to  speculate 
upon  us  ;  try  to  make  us  out ;  endeavoui*  to  break  through 
the  inexplicable  barrier  that  divides  us ;  hold  their  heads  on 
one  side;  sniff,  give  nervous  starts,  and  cock  their  ears. 
The  majority,  however,  either  fear  us  and  make  off,  or  else 
take  no  sort  of  notice  of  us. 

"  With  the  general  character,  temper,  faculties,  and  habits 
of  the  inferior  creatures,  naturalists  are,  of  course,  far  more 
intimately  acquainted  than  the  world  at  large;  but  the 
naturalists  are  only  an  exceptional  class,  comprising  a  few 
individuals,  and  even  among  the  highest  of  these,  how  little 
can  they  fathom  of  the  mind,  or  what  is  invisibly  going  on 
within  those  many-shaped,  grotesque  kinds  of  beasts,  and 
birds,  and  fish,  and  insects. 

''The  greyhound  runs  by  eye-sight  only,  and  this  we 
observe  as  a  fact.  The  carrier-pigeon  flies  his  two  hundred 
and  fiftjr  miles  homeward  by  eyesight,  viz.,  from  point  to 
point  of  objects  which  he  has  marked ;  but  this  is  only  our 
conjecture.  The  fierce  dragon-fly,  with  twelve  thousand 
lenses  in  his  eyes,  darts  from  angle  to  angle  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  flashing  sword,  and  as  rapidly  darts  back — ^not  turning 
in  the  air,  but  with  a  clash,  reversing  the  action  of  his  wings 
—the  only  known  creature  that  possesses  this  faculty.  His 
sight  then,  both  forwards  and  backwards,  must  be  propor- 
tionably  rapid  with  his  wings,  and  instantaneously  calculating 
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tlie  distance  of  objects,  or  he  would  dash  himself  to  pieces. 
£ut  in  what  confirmation  of  his  eye  does  this  consist,  no  one 
can  answer.  A  cloud  of  ten  thousand  gnats  dances  up  and 
down  in  the  sun,  the  gnats  being  so  close  together  that  jou 


can  scarce  see  the  minutest  interval  between  them,  yet  no 
one  knocks  another  headlong  on  the  grass,  or  breaks  a  leg 
or  a  wing,  long  and  delicate  as  these  are.  Suddenly,  amidst 
your  admiration  of  this  matchless  dance,  a  peculiarly  high- 
shouldered  vicious  gnat,  with  long,  pale,  pendent  nose,  di^s 
out  of  this  rising  and  falling  cloud,  and  settling  on  your 
cheek,  inserts  a  poisonous  sting.  What  possessed  thie  Uttle 
wretch  to  do  this  ?  Did  he  smell  your  blood  in  the  mazy 
dance  ?  No  one  knows.  A  four-horse  coach  comes  suddenly 
upon  a  flock  of  geese  on  a  narrow  road,  and  drives  straight 
through  the  middle  of  them.  A  goose  was  never  yet  fairly 
run  over,  nor  yet  a  duck.  They  are  under  the  very  wheels 
and  hoo&,  and  yet  somehow  they  contrive  to  flap  and  waddle 
safely  off.  Habitually  stupid,  heavy  and  indolent,  they  are 
nevertheless  equal  to  any  emergency.  Why  does  the  lonely 
woodpecker,  when  he  descends  his  tree  and  goes  to  drink, 
stop  several  times  on  his  way,  listen  and  look  round,  before 
he  takes  his  draught  ?  No  one  knows.  How  is  it  that  the 
species  of  ant,  which  is  taken  in  battle  by  other  ants  to  be 
made  slaves,  should  be  the  black  or  negro  ant  ?    No  one 
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knowB.  A  large  species  of  the  staivfisb,  Luidia  Jra^Uunma^ 
possesses  the  power  of  breaking  itself  into  fragments,  nndn 
the  influence  of  terror,  rage,  or  despair.  '  As  it  does  not 
generally  break  up,'  says  Professor  Forbes,  'before  it  is 
raised  aboye  the  surface  of  the  sea,  I  cautiously  and  anxiously 
sunk  my  bucket  and  proceeded  in  the  most  gentle  manner 
to  introduce  Luidia  to  the  purer  element.  VHiether  the 
cold  air  was  too  much  for  him,  or  the  sight  of  the  bucket  too 
terrific,  I  know  not,  but  in  a  moment  he  proceeded  to 
dissolve  his  corporation,  and  at  every  mesh  of  the  dredge  his 
fragments  were  seen  eecsping.  In  despair  I  grasped  at  the 
largest,  and  brought  up  the  extremity  of  an  arm  with  its 
terminatinfi;  e^e,  the  spinous  eyelid  of  which  opened 
and  closed  with  somethmg  exceedingly  like  a  wink  of 
derision." 

With  this  exquisite  specimen  of  natural  history  wonders, 
for  which  naturalists  can  only  vouch  that  '^  such  is  the  fact," 
and  admit  that  they  know  no  more,  we  close  our  digression. 


ANTIQUARIAN  NOTICES. 

November  like  the  two  preceding  months  has  its  name 
without  alteration  from  the  Latin,  which  was  so  called  because 
reckoning  from  March  it  was  the  ninth  month  of  the  year. 
Among  our  Saxon  ancestors  it  had  the  name  of  WifU-manaUij 
that  is  Wind-month^ — wint  being  the  Saxon  word  for  wind — 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  high  winds  at  this  seaaon; 
and  Blot-monath,  i.e..  Blood-month,  the  month  qfimmolationt, 
for  hlot  means  blood, — ^because  the  cattle,  wluch  they  now 
killed  in  abundance  for  their  winter  store,  were  dedicated  to 
their  Gods ;  or,  what  seems  yet  more  probable,  from  the 
quantity  of  blood  that  was  shed  at  this  seaaon  in  the  slaughter 
of  so  many  animals. 

The  fiiit  day  of  November  was  dedicated,  as  Yallancey 
informs  us,  to  the  angel  presiding  over  fruit,  seeds,  &e^  '^  and 
was  therefore  named  La  Mm  Ubhal,  that  is,  the  day  of  the 
apple  fruit ;  and  being  pronounced  Lamatool,  the  English 
have  corrupted  the  name  to  Lambnoool^  a  name  they  give  to 
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a  oompontion  made  on  this  ere  (Allhallow's  Ere)  of  roasted 
apples,  sugar,  and  ale." 

All  Saints' Day;  Omnium  SanetonmFestum;  NovemberlH. 
— There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  this  obser- 
ranoe,  though  there  is  some  obscurity  in  regard  to  the 
Pantheon,  firom  which  it  was  derived.  As  the  Gk)dB  of  Borne 
were  too  numerous  to  be  contained  in  one  temple,  Agrippa 
erected  the  Pantheon,  and  so  called  it,  as  some  say,  because 
he  held  the  images  of  Mars  and  Yenus  that  were  placed 
therein  to  be  of  themselves  equivalent  to  all  the  Gods ;  or,  as 
others  explain  it,  because  the  temple  being  circular  it 
appeared  more  like  Heav^i,  and  therefore  more,  like  the 
habitation  of  all  the  deities,  while  some  again  assert  that  it 
was  dedicated  to  Cybele  the  mother  of  the  Gods ;  and  Pliny 
affirms  that  it  was  sacred  to  Jupiter  the  Avenger.  However 
this  may  be,  it  bore  a  comprehensive  name  that  seems  to 
include  in  some  way  or  another  all  the  Gods,  or, — as  Bede  not 
very  civilly  terms  it,  —  all  the  devils;  and  hence,  at  the 
instigation  of  Pope  Boniface,  the  Emperor  Phocas  ordered 
the  temple  to  be  purified  of  its  idolatrous  dregs,  and  as  it 
had  before  been  dedicated  to  all  the  Gods  of  Heathenism,  it 
should  now  be  made  sacred  to  all  the  Saints  of  Christianity 
as  well  as  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  this  service  therein  to 
be  daily  celebrated.  Gregory  the  Fourth  however,  at  a 
later  period,  limited  the  festival  to  the  first  of  November, 
and  excluded  the  Virgin  Mary  from  any  share  in  it. 

All  Souls',  or  Commemoration  of  all  the  Departed  Faithful; 
November  2nd, — The  custom  of  sacrificing  to  the  manes, 
or  souls,  of  the  dead  was  an  old  Boman  rite,  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks,  and  so  common  as  scarcely  to  stand  in 
need  of  argument  or  illustration.  This  Commemoration 
would  seem  to  be  precisely  the  same  in  substance  and 
not  so  very  much  differing  even  in  form;  and  sprinkling 
with  holy  water  as  a  means  of  purification  is  clearly  of 
pagan  ongin. 

Gunpowder  Flat;  GvyFa/uxDay;  Fope-Day;  November  5th, 
— A  Protestant  festival,  held  among  the  higher  classes  by 
a  holiday  at  the  public  offices,  and  by  a  particular  ^'  Perm 
of  prayer  with  thanksgiving  for  the  happy  deliverance  of 
King  James  I.  and  the  three  estates  of  England  firom  the 
most  traitorous  and  bloody  intended  massacre  by  gun- 
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powder ;  and  also  for  the  happy  airiyal  of  his  bite  Majefltf 
(King  William  III.)  on  this  day  for  the  deliveranoe  ot  our 
church  and  nation."  Among  the  populace,  or  rather  among 
their  children,  it  is  celebrated  by  the  canring  about  of  a 
stuffed  straw  figure,  representative  of  Ouj  Fawkes,  the  head 
and  front  of  the  intended  blowing-up  of  both  Lords  and  Com- 
mons. This  grotesque  image  is  sometimes  decorated  with  a 
mitre,  at  others  with  a  cocked  hat,  and  more  recently, 
with  a  striped  paper-cap,  which,  with  his  hooked  nose 
and  chin,  gives  him  no  slight  resemblance  to  that  cele- 
brated character,  Punch.  lus  body  is  generally  invested 
in  an  old  ragged  coat,  and  he  is  fastened  in  an  arm-chair, 
in  which  state  he  is  paraded  along  the  streets  from  morning 
'till  night,  attended  by  a  troop  of  idle  boys,  who  from  time 
to  time  stop  before  any  house  where  there  appears  a 
chance  of  collecting  stray  half-pence,  beating  the  ground 
with  their  staves,  and  singing  the  following  conunemorative 
rhymes : — 

Remember,  remember 

The  fifth  of  November, 
Gimpowder  treason,  and  plot ; 
•     I  know  no  reason 

Why  gunpowder  treason 
Should  ever  be  foigot 

A  stick  and  a  stake 
For  King  James's  sake, 
Then  hollow  boys,  hollow  boys, 
Ood  save  the  king. 

A  stick  and  a  stump 
For  Quy  Fawkes'  rump  ; 
Then  hollow  boys,  hollow  boys, 
God  save  the  king. 

A  furious  shouting  and  clatter  of  sticks  follow  the 
conclusion,  and  this  ceremony  is  repeated  'till  evening, 
when  the  various  representatives  of  Guy  Pawkes  are  com- 
mitted to   bonfires,  previously  collected  for  the  purpose. 
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GUY  FAUX  DAY, 

A  writer  in  the  Everj  Day  Book,  in  1826,  says,^'  scuffles 
seldom  happen  now,  but  in  mj  youthful  day,  when  gvLj 
met  guy — tlien  came  the  tug  of  war ! "  The  partisans 
fought,  and  a  decided  yictory  ended  in  the  capture  of  the 
guy  belonging  to  the  yanquished.  Sometimes  desperate 
bands,  who  omitted,  or  were  destitute  of  the  means  to  make 
**  guys,*'  went  forth  like  Troissart's  knights  upon  adyentures. 
An  enterprise  of  this  sort  was  called  "  going  to  swing  a 
guy/'  that  is,  to  steal  one  by  force  of  arms,  by  fists,  and 
sticks,  from  its  rightful  owners.  These  partisans  were 
always  successful,  for  they  always  attacked  the  weak. 

In  such  times,  the  burning  of  "  a  good  guy  "  was  a  scene 
of  uproar  unknown  to  the  present  day.  The  bonfire  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was  of  this  superior  order  of  disorder. 
It  was  made  at  the  Qreat  Queen-street  comer,  immediately 
opposite  Newcastle  House.  Fuel  came  all  day  long  in  carta 
properly  guarded  against  surprise :  old  people  haye  remem- 
bered when  upwards  of  two  hundred  cart  loads  were  brought 
to  make  and  teed  this  bonfire,  and  more  than  thir^  ''  guys  " 
were  burnt  upon  gibbets  between  eight  and  twefye  o'clock 
at  night. 

At  the  same  period,  the  butchers  in  Clare-market  haA  a 
bonfire  in  the  open  space  of  the  market,  next  t^  Bear-yard, 
and  they  thrashed  each  other  "round  about  the  wood-fire," 
with  the  strongest  sinews  of  slaughtered  bulls.  Large 
parties  of  butchers  from  all  the  markets  paraded  the  streete, 
ringing  peals  from  marrow-bones  and  cleayers,  so  loud  as  to 
oyerpower  the  storms  of  sound  that  came  from  the  rocking 
belfries  of  the  churches.  By  ten  o'clock,  London  was  so  lit 
up  by  bonfires  and  fireworks,  that  from  the  suburbs  it  looked 
in  one  red  heat.  Many,  were  the  oyerthrows  of  horsemen  and 
carriages  from  the  discharge  of  hand-rockets,  and  the  pressure 
of  moying  mobs  inflamed  to  yiolence  by  dnnk,  and  fighting 
their  way  against  each  other. 

Lord  Mayor*$  Day,  November  9rt. — ^The  office  of  chief 
magistrate  of  London  was  held  for  life  'tiU  about  1214,  nor 
was  it  till  more  than  a  hundred  years  afterwards  that  the 
title  of  Lord  was  giyen  to  the  mayor.  This  arose  in 
the  time  of   Bichara  II.  on    ooeasion  of  Walworth^  the 
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mayor  of  the  iaj,  basely  murdering  Wat  Tjler  in  Smith- 
field. 

That,  which  in  later  days  has  been  called  the  Lord  Mayor' s 
Show,  waa  but  a  degenerate  copy  of  the  old  Pageant  or 
Triumphy  which  assumed  a  yariety  of  forms  at  diiSeient 
times,  blending  paganism,  Christianity  and  chivaliy  in  mar- 
yellous  confusion.  This  howeyer  was  not  always  the  the  case, 
for  at  one  period  it  became  the  fashion  for  the  city  to  employ 
dramatists  of  note  upon  these  matters ;  and  there  are  yet 
extant  certain  pageants  hj  Decker,  Middleton,  Webster,  and 
by  other,  though  perhaps  inferior  writers. 

Martinmas,  Martlemaa^or  Mariilmaise;  November  Wih. — 
The  festiyal  of  St.  Martin,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  saints 
in  the  Bomish  calendar,  who  was  bom  about  the  year  402  at 
Sabana,  a  city  of  Hungary.  Sulpicius  Seyerus  affirms  that 
he  equalled  rlato,  Socrates,  and  the  apostles.  Martin  was 
said  to  riyal  the  apostles,  not  from  the  multitude  of  his 
miracles,  but  on  account  of  one  in  particular.  This  it  is. 
One  day  in  the  depth  of  winter  he  met,  at  the  gates  of 
Amiens  in  Ficardy,  a  poor  man  quite  naked,  whom  the  bard- 
hearted  passers-by  refused  to  relieye;  hereupon  the  saint 
possessing  nothing  but  the  garment  he  wore,  haying  spent 
all  besides  in  charity,  immediately  cut  it  into  two,  and  gaye 
one  half  to  the  pauper.  In  a  yision  of  the  night,  the  saint 
saw  Christ  clothed  m  the  identical  half  of  the  robe  he  had 
thus  giyen  away  in  charity ;  at  the  same  time  he  heard  him 
say  to  the  surrounding  angels,  "  Martin,  although  he  is  only 
a  catechumen,  gaye  me  this  cloak.'' 
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KMpalecHillL  (»taj).  ISSS.  [1830. 

Betkool  died,  1  SS3h    Fkxmui  il 

C^mlliud  RlcT^utjeu  died,  1642. 

MoxArl  diodn  179it. 

Old  Hen.  .Tunkijis  buHcd.  1670, 

Algernon  Sidney  behead.  IfiSa. 

Marr  Q.  of  Bcrtti  bom,  1542. 

Milton  bora,  1U0«. 

Hr^gnrth  bont  leST. 

Clmrlflfl  XIL  of  Sw.  ItUlffll.  ins. 

CrumWfiU  decL  Proteefcor,  1&53. 

Dr.  Johns*™  died,  UM. 

George  Waahiiifftoa  died,  17M 

iMOAis  Wjiltoii  rliod,  16^3, 

Great  Fire  *t  New  York.  1855. 

Sir  Humphry  Dr^vy  tKim,  177S, 

liattk  of  MtKjdkee  {India)  1S45. 

Winter  ^olatica 

Ihtlw.  Gah  beq,  to  Katloo,  1810, 

Tho  ahrirtoit  duy: 

Due  do  SuIIt  dioii,  l&tl. 

F%ht  of  Jai.  n.  fr.  EngL  iflSft. 

Peace  with  America  al^,  1S14. 
I  Cliriatnme  Day. 
'  Hod.  IV.  c>rFnm«  «tobd.  1594, 
I  Kijpler  boni,  1,171. 

Hill  J*  [tinoceiit*. 

Thonuial  B^ketoasode.  1170. 

Death  of  the  Pni  tender,  17fi5. 

Wkkiiffa  bom.  13M. 
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0  Winter !  ruler  of  th'  ioTerted  jetr, 

Th  J  scatter'd  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  filVd, 
Thj  hreath  congeal'd  upon  thj  lips,  thj  cheeks 
Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 
Than  those  of  age ;  thj  forehead  wrappM  in  clouds, 
A  leafless  branch  thj  sceptre,  and  thj  throne 
A  sliding  car  indebted  to  no  wheels, 
But  urged  bj  storms  along  its  slipperj  waj ; 

1  loTe  thee,  all  unlovelj  as  thou  seem'st, 

And  dreaded  as  thou  art.  Cowpcii's  Task. 

This  month  is,  in  general,  the  most  unpleasant  of  anj 
in  the  whole  year,  the  day  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and  the 
frost  being  seldom  fully  confirmed  till  quite  the  latter  end 
of  the  year,  or  the  commencement  of  the  next,  vapours,  and 
clouds,  and  storms,  form  the  only  vicissitudes  of  weather, 
thus  fully  justifying  the  expression  in  Shakespeare, 

The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December. 

Every  change  seems  only  an  advance  towards  the  stagna- 
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tion  and  death  of  nature,  towards  uniyeraal  gloom  and 
desolation. 

Ko  mark  of  vegetable  life  Is  seen, 

No  bird  to  bird  repeats  hia  timefol  call. 
Save  the  dark  leavea  of  some  rude  evei^greeiiy 

Save  the  lone  redbreast  on  the  moss^rown  wall. 

Scott, 

Several  of  the  wild  quadrupeds  and  amphibious  animals 
now  retire  to  their  winter  quarters,  which  they  never,  or 
but  seldom,  quit  till  the  return  of  spring.  Of  theae  some 
lay  up  no  stores  of  provision,  and  therefore  become  entirely 
torpid  tiU  the  warm  weather  brings  out  them  and  their  food 
at  the  same  time.  To  this  class  belong  the  frog,  the  lizard, 
the  badger,  hedgehog,  and  bat,  all  of  which  feed  on  insects  or 
vegetables.  The  frog  shelters  itself  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  ponds  and  ditches ;  the  lizard,  badger,  and  hedgehog, 
retire  to  holes  in  the  earth ;  and  the  bat  makes  choice  of 
caverns,  bams,  deserted  houses,  and  coal-pit  shafts,  where 
it  remains  suspended  by  the  claws  of  its  hind  feet,  and 
closely  wrapt  up  in  the  membranes  of  the  fore  feet.  Bats, 
however,  are  observed  to  be  stirring  at  all  times  of  the  year 
when  the  warmth  of  the  evening  is  equal  to  fifty  degrees  of 
the  thermometer,  and  a  heat  of  forty-five  degrees  is  found 
suflRcient  to  revive  the  various  species  of  gnats  which  are  the 
favourite  food  of  this  animal. 

Dormice  also  lie  torpid  the  greater  part  of  the  winter, 
though  they  lay  up  considerable  stores  of  food ;  an  occasional 
warm  day  revives  them,  when  they  eat  a  little,  but  soon 
relapse  into  their  former  condition. 

Squirrels,  water-rats,  and  field-mice,  provide  large  maga- 
zines of  provision,  the  former  of  nuts,  the  others  of  acorns, 
potatoes,  &>Cn  They  are  not  known  to  become  torpid,  though 
they  stir  but  little  abroad,  and  probably  sleep  more  at  this 
time  than  in  the  summer. 

The  immediate  cause  of  torpidity  in  animals  cannot 
perhaps  be  very  satisfactorily  explained;  there  are,  however, 
certain  well-known  &cts,  which  appear  evidently  to  point 
out  how  essential  a  certain  degree  of  cold  is  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  effect. 

If  a  frog  be  immersed  in  water  at  thirty-two  degrees,  or  the 
freezing  point,  it  becomes  perfectly  torpid  in  a  few  moments; 
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and  the  gradual  application  of  a  warmth  of  fifty  degrees,  will 
in  a  short  time  restore  it  to  a  state  of  activity ;  in  man  the 
effect  of  immersion  in  cold  water,  and  of  cold  in  general,  is 
to  render  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  less  frequent ;  and^  if 
increased  to  a  certain  degree,  to  bring  on  a  deep  torpid  sleep : 
in  all  the  known  instances,  indeed,  the  termination  to  this 
sleep  has  been  death ;  though  reasoning  from  analogy,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  torpor  gradually  brought 
on,  and  in  circumstances  where  the  body  is  excluded  from 
a  continual  change  of  fresh  cold  air,  should  be  attended  with 
such  fatal  consequences. 

The  only  vegetables  which  now  flourish,  are  several  species 
of  mosses,  and  lichens  or  liverworts.  The  mosses  put  forth 
their  minute  parts  of  fructification  during  the  winter  months, 
and  offer  a  curious  spectacle  to  the  botanist,  at  a  time  when 
the  rest  of  nature  is  dead  to  him.  There  are  species  of 
mosses  adapted  to  every  variety  of  situation,  but  they  are 
yery  little,  if  at  all,  used  in  commerce,  domestic  economy, 
or  as  food  either  for  man  or  beast.  Lichens  cover  ditch- 
banks,  heaths,  walls,  rocks,  and  other  neglected  places,  with 
a  scaly,  branched,  or  leather-like  substonce ;  the  different 
species  of  which  have  been  applied  to  several  important 
purposes.  One  kind  consisting  of  white  flexible  branches 
covering  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  in  this  island,  and 
overspreading  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  Norway  and 
Lapland,  is  called  the  Bhendeer  lichen ;  from  its  being  the 
sole  winter  subsistence  of  the  rhendeer,  the  domestic  cattle 
of  the  Laplanders.  The  Iceland  lichen,  another  species,  is 
used  when  fresh,  medicinally,  as  a  purgative,  but  when  dried, 
is  no  contemptible  substitute  for  bread  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  arctic  regions ;  it  is  mixed  with  either  boiling  milk  or 
water,  both  of  which  it  turns  to  a  thick  gruel-like  consistence, 
affording  a  good  deal  of  nourishment.  Many  kinds  are  made 
use  of  as  dyeing  drugs,  with  considerable  success ;  especially 
a  grey  one  that  is  found  in  the  Canary  Islands,  known  in 
commerce  by  the  name  of  archil,  and  much  esteemed  for  its 
rich  purple  dye,  fugitive  indeed,  but  extremely  beautiful,  and 
used  for  giving  a  lustre  to  sUks. 

lachens  are  also  of  considerable  service  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  in  forming  upon  barren  places  a  stratum  of  vegetable 
mould  for  the  support  of  larger  and  more  useful  plants.    If 
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a  castle  or  other  edifice,  hj  being  deserted  and  ruined,  retruns 
to  the  dominion  of  nature,  it  soon  becomes  covered  with  the 
various  kinds  of  lichens,  which  deriving  almost  their  whole 
nourishment  from  the  air  and  rain,  will  readily  grow  on  a  bare 
rock.  After  some  generations  of  these  have  grown  up  snd 
decaved,  the  crevices  become  filled  with  a  fine  mould  sumdent 
for  the  support  of  mosses,  and  other  minute  plants.  These 
successively  decaying,  add  to  the  collection  of  earth,  whidi 
at  length  suffices  for  the  supply  of  a  few  winged  seeds  of  ash 
or  sycamore,  the  minute  fibres  of  the  roots  of  which 
insinuating  themselves  into  the  small  interstices  formed  by 
time,  or  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  derive  thence  fresh 
nourishment,  and  by  their  gradual  enlargement,  at  length 
split  in  pieces  and  overthrow  the  most  massy  towers. 

On  the  2l8t  of  December  happens  the  winter  9oUHee^  or 
shortest  day ;  when  the  sun  is  something  less  than  eight 
hours  above  the  horizon,  even  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
island.  Soon  after  this,  frost  and  snow  generally  berai  to 
set  in  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  The  fanner  has  little  to  do  out 
of  doors  in  the  course  of  this  month.  His  principal  attention 
is  bestowed  on  the  feeding  and  management  of  his  cattle, 
and  various  matters  of  household  economy. 

The  festival  of  Christmas  occurs  very  seasonably  to  cheer 
this  comfortless  period.  Qreat  preparations  are  made  for  it 
in  the  country,  and  plenty  of  rustic  dainties  are  provided  for 
its  celebration  according  to  the  rites  of  ancient  hospitality. 
The  old  year  steals  away  unlamented  and  scarcely  perceived ; 
and  a  new  one  begins  with  lengthening  days  and  brighter 
skies,  inspiring  fresh  hopes  and  pleasing  expectations. 

These  naked  shoots 
Barren  as  lances,  among  which  the  wind 
Makes  wintry  music,  sighing  as  it  goes, 
Shall  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again, 
And  more  aspiring,  and  with  ampler  spread, 
Shall  boast  new  charms,  and  more  than  they  have  lost. 
Then,  each  in  its  peculiar  honours  clad. 
Shall  publish  even  to  the  distant  eye 
Its  fiimily  and  tribe.    Laburnum  rich 
In  streaming  gold ;  syringa,  iv*ry  pure ; 
The  scentless  and  the  scented  rose ;  this  red, 
And  of  an  humbler  growth,  the  other  tall. 
And  throwing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom 
Of  neighbouring  cypress  or  more  sable  yew, 
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Her  nlver  globes,  light  as  the  foamy  surf 
That  the  wind  severs  from  the  broken  wave. 
Althea  with  the  purple  eye,  the  broom 
Yellow  and  bright  as  bullion  unalloy'd 
Her  blossoms,  and  luxuriant  above  all 
The  jasmine,  throwing  wide  her  elegant  sweets. 
The  deep  dark  green  of  whose  unTamish'd  leaf 
Makes  more  conspicuous  and  illumines  more 
The  bright  profusion  of  her  scattered  stars. 
These  have  been,  and  these  shall  be  in  their  day, 
And  all  this  uniform  uncolour^d  scene 
Shall  be  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  load, 
And  flush  into  variety  again. 

Cowper's  Task. 


WINTER. 

There's  not  a  flower  upon  the  hill, 

There's  not  a  leaf  upon  the  tree ; 

The  summer  bird  hath  left  its  bough, 

Bright  child  of  sunshine,  singing  now 

In  summerlands  bejond  the  sea. 
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There's  nlence  in  the  harrest  field ; 

And  blackness  in  the  mountain  glen, 
And  cloud  that  will  not  pass  awaj 
From  the  hill-tops  for  many  a  day ; 

And  stillness  round  the  homes  of  men. 

The  old  tree  hath  an  older  look ; 

The  lonesome  place  is  yet  more  dreary ; 
They  go  not  now,  the  young  and  old. 
Slow  wandering  on  by  wood  and  wold ; 
The  air  is  damp,  the  winds  are  cold, 

And  summer  paths  are  wet  and  weary. 

The  drooping  year  is  in  the  wane, 
'  No  longer  floats  the  thistle-down  ; 
The  crimson  heath  is  wan  and  sere  ; 
The  sedge  hangs  withering  by  the  mere, 
And  the  broad  fern  is  rent  and  brown. 

The  owl  sits  huddling  by  himself, 

The  cold  has  pierced  his  body  thorough ; 

The  patient  cattle  hang  their  head ; 

The  deer  are  *neath  their  winter  shed ; 

The  ruddy  squirrel's  in  his  bed, 

And  each  small  thing  within  its  burrow. 

In  rich  men's  halls  the  fire  is  piled, 

And  ermine  robes  keep  out  the  weather ; 
In  poor  men's  huts  the  fire  is  low. 
Through  broken  panes  the  keen  winds  blow. 
And  old  and  young  are  cold  together. 

Oh  poverty  is  disconsolate  ! — 

Its  pains  are  many,  its  foes  are  strong ; 
The  rich  man  in  his  joyial  cheer. 
Wishes  'twas  winter  through  the  year; 
The  poor  man  'mid  his  wants  profound, 
With  all  his  little  children  round. 
Prays  God  that  winter  be  not  long ! 

One  silent  night  hath  passed,  and  lo ! 
How  beau&ul  the  earth  is  now  1 
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All  aspect  of  decay  is  gone, 
The  hills  have  put  their  vesture  on, 
And  clothed  is  the  forest  bough. 

Say  not  'tis  an  unlovely  time ! 

Turn  to  the  wide,  white  waste  thy  view ; 
Turn  to  the  silent  hills  that  rise 
In  their  cold  beauty  to  the  skies ; 

And  to  those  skies  intensely  blue. 

Silent,  not  sad,  the  scene  appeareth ; 

And  fancy,  like  a  vagrant  breeze, 
Beady  a- wing  for  flight,  doth  go 
To  the  cold  northern  land  of  snow, 

Beyond  the  icy  Orcadis. 

Tlie  land  of  ice,  the  land  of  snow. 
The  land  that  hath  no  summer  flowers, 

Where  never  living  creature  stood — 

The  wild,  dim,  polar  solitude : 

How  diflerent  from  this  land  of  ours ! 

Walk  now  among  the  forest  trees, — 

Said*Bt  thou  that  they  were  stripped  and  bare  ? 
Each  heavy  bough  is  bending  down 
With  snowy  leaves  and  flowers — the  crown 
Which  Winter  regally  doth  wear. 

'Tis  well ;  thj  summer  garden  ne'er 
Was  lovelier  with  its  birds  and  flowers 

Than  is  this  silent  place  of  snow, 

With  feathery  branches  drooping  low. 
Wreathing  around  thee  shadowy  bowers ! 

MjlRT  Howitt. 


A  wrinkled,  crabbed  man  they  picture  thee. 
Old  Winter,  Tt-ith  a  rugged  beard  as  grey 

As  the  long  moss  upon  the  apple  tree ; 

Blue  Hpt,  and  ice-drop  at  thy  sharp  blue  nose ; 
Close  mu£9ed  up,  and  on  thy  dreary  way, 

Plodding  alone  through  sleet  and  drifting  snows. 

M  Jf 
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They  should  have  drawn  thee  bj  the  high-heapt  hearth, 

Old  Winter  1  seated  in  thy  great  armed-chair. 
Watching  the  children  at  their  Christniaa  mirth. 

Or  circled  bj  them,  as  thy  lips  declare 
Some  merry  jest,  or  tale  of  murder  dire, 

Or  tronbled  spirit  that  disturbs  the  night, 
Pausing  at  times  to  rouse  the  mouldering  fire, 

Or  taste  the  old  October  brown  and  bright. 

fiOBSBT   SOVTHBT, 


TRAVELUNG  AT  CHRISTMA& 

Of  all  the  old  festivals,  that  of  Christmas  awakens  the 
strongest  and  most  heartfelt  of  associations.  There  is  a 
tone  of  solemn  and  sacred  feeling  that  blends  with  our  con- 
viyiality,  and  lifts  the  spirit  to  a  state  of  hallowed,  elevated 
enjoyment.  The  services  of  the  church  about  this  season 
.are  extremely  tender  and  inspiring.  They  dwell  on  the 
beautiful  story  of  the  origin  of  our  faith,  and  the  pastoral 
scenes  that  accompanied  its  announcement.  They  gradually 
increase  in  fervour  and  pathos  during  the  season  of  Advent, 
until  they  break  fortk  in  full  jubilee  on  the  morning  that 
brought  peace  and  good-will  to  men.  I  do  not  know  a 
grander  effect  of  music  on  the  moral  feeling,  than  to  hear 
a  full  choir  and  the  pealinj^  organ  performmg  a  Christmas 
anthem  in  a  cathedral,  and  filling  every  part  of  the  vast  pile 
with  triumphant  harmony. 

It  is  a  beautiful  arrangement,  also,  derived  finom  days  of 
yore  that  this  festival,  which  commemorates  the  announce- 
ment of  the  religion  of  peace  and  love,  has  been  made  the 
season  for  gathering  together  of  family  connections,  and 
drawing  closer  again  those  bands  of  kindred  hearts,  which 
the  cares  and  pleasures  and  sorrows  of  the  world  are  con- 
tinually operatinff  to  cast  loose ;  of  calling  back  the  children 
of  a  family  who  have  launched  forth  in  life,  and  wandered 
widelv  asunder,  once  more  to  assemble  abont  the  paternal 
hearth,  that  rallying-place  of  the  affections^  there  to  grow 
youn^  and  bving  again  among  the  end^iring  mementos 
of  childhood. 
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There  is  Bomething  in  the  very  teason  of  the  year  that 
gives  a  charm  to  the  festiritieB  of  Christmas.  At  other  times 
we  derive  a  great  portion  of  our  pleasures  from  the  mere 
beauties  of  nature.  Our  feelings  sally  forth  and  dissipate 
themselves  over  the  sunny  landmape,  and  we  "  live  abroad 
and  everywhere."  But  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  nature 
lies  despoiled  of  every  charm,  and  wrapped  in  her  shroud  of 
sheeted  snow,  we  turn  for  our  gratifications  to  moral  souroes. 
Our  thoughts  are  more  concentrated.  Our  friendly  sympa- 
thies more  aroused.  We  feel  more  sensibly  the  charm  of 
each  other's  society,  and  are  brought  more  closely  together 
by  dependence  on  each  other  for  enjoyment.  Heart  ^leth 
unto  heart. 

The  pitchy  gloom  without  makes  the  heart  dilate  on 
entering  the  room  filled  with  the  glow  and  warmth  of  the 
evening  fire.  The  ruddv  blaze  diffuses  an  artificial  summer 
and  sunshine  through  the  room,  and  lights  up  each  counte- 
nance in  a  kindlier  welcome.  Where  does  the  honest  face 
of  hospitality  expand  into  a  broader  and  more  cordial  smile 
— ^where  is  the  shy  ^ance  of  love  more  sweetly  eloquent 
^— than  by  the  winter  fireside  ?  And  as  the  hollow  olast 
of  wintry  wind  rushes  through  the  hall,  claps  the  distant 
door,  whistles  about  the  casement,  and  rumbles  down  the 
chimney,  what  can  be  more  grateful  than  that  feeling  of 
p  sober  and  sheltered  security,  with  which  we  look  around 
upon  the  comfortable  chamber  and  the  scene  of  domestic 
hUaritv? 

In  the  course  of  a  December  tour  in  Yorkshire,  I  rode  for 
a  long  distance  in  one  of  the  public  coaches,  on  the  day 
preceding  Christmas.  The  coach  was  crowded,  both  inside 
and  out,  with  passengers,  who  by  their  talk  seemed  princi- 
pally bound  to  the  mansions  of  relations  or  friends  to  eat 
the  Christmas-dinner.    It  was  loaded  also  with  hampers  of 

^e,  and  baskets  and  boxes  of  delicacies ;  and  hares  hung 
fimg  their  lone  ears  about  the  coachman's  box,  presents 
firom  distant  friends  for  the  impending  feast.  I  had  three 
fine  rosy-cheeked  school-boys  for  my  fellow-passengers  inside, 
full  of  the  buxom  health  and  manly  spirit  which  I  have 
obserred  in  the  children  of  this  country.  They  were 
returning  home  for  the  holidays  in  high  glee,  anc^  promising 
themselves  a  world  of  enjoyment.    It  was  delightful  to  hear 

M  M  2 
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the  gigantic  plans  of  the  little  rogues,  and  the  impracticable 
feats  tney  were  to  peiform  during  their  six  weeks*  emanci- 
pation from  the  abhorred  thraldom  of  book,  birch,  and 
pedagogue.  Thev  were  full  of  anticipations  of  the  meeting 
with  the  family  and  household  down  to  the  very  cat  and  dog ; 
and  of  the  joy  they  were  to  give  their  little  sisters  by  the 
presents  with  which  their  pockets  were  crammed  ;  but  the 
meeting  to  which  they  seemed  to  look  forward  with  the 
greatest  impatience  was  with  Bantam,  which  I  found  to  be 
a  pony,  and  according  to  their  talk,  possessed  of  more  virtues 
than  any  steed  since  the  days  of  Bucephalus.  How  he  could 
trot !  how  he  could  runl  and  then  such  leaps  as  he  could 
take ! — there  was  not  a  hedge  in  the  whole  country  that  he 
could  not  clear. 

They  were  under  the  particular  guardianship  of  the 
coachman,  to  whom  whenever  an  opportunity  presented,  they 
addressed  a  host  of  questions,  ana  pronounced  him  one  of 
the  best  fellows  in  the  world.  Indeed  I  could  not  but  notice 
the  more  than  ordinary  air  of  bustle  and  importance  of  the 
coachman,  who  wore  fals  hat  a  little  on  one  side,  and  had  a 
large  bunch  of  Christmas  greens  stuck  in  the  buttonhole  of 
his  coat. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  owing  to  the  pleasing  serenity  that 
reigned  in  my  own  mind,  that  I  fancied  I  saw  cheerfulness  in 
every  countenance  throughout  the  journey.  Perhaps  the 
impending  holiday  might  have  given  a  more  than  usual  anima- 
tion to  the  country,  for  it  seem^  to  me  as  if  everybody  was  in 
^ood  looks  and  good  spirits.  Giune,  poultry,  and  other 
luxuries  of  the  table,  were  in  brisk  circulation  in  the  villages ; 
the  grocers',  butchers',  and  fruiterers'  shops  were  thronged 
vnth  customers.  The  housewives  were  stirring  briskly  about, 
putting  their  dwellings  in  order ;  and  the  glossy  branehes 
of  holly  with  their  bright  red  berries,  began  to  appear  at  the 
windows.  The  scene  brought  to  mind  an  old  writer^s  aooount 
of  Christmas  preparations : — **  Now  capons  and  hens,  besides 
turkeys,  geese  and  ducks,  with  beef  and  mutton,  must  all 
die — ^for  in  twelve  days  a  multitude  of  people  will  not  be 
fed  with  a  little.  Now  plums  and  spice,  sugar  and  honey, 
among  pies  and  broth.  Now  or  never  must  music  be 
in  tune,  for  the  youth  must  dance  and  sing  to  get  them 
a  heat,  while  the  aged  sit  by  the  fire.    The  country  maid 
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leaves  half  her  market,  and  must  be  sent  again,  if  she 
forgets  a  pack  of  cards  on  Christmas-eve.  Great  is  the 
contention  of  holly  and  ivy;  dice  and  cards  benefit  the 
butler,  and  if  the  cook  do  not  lack  wit,  he  will  sweetlj  lick 
his  fingers." 

I  was  roused  from  this  fit  of  luxurious  meditation,  by  a 
shout  from  my  Uttle  travelling  companions.  They  had  been 
looking  out  of  the  coach  windows  for  the  last  few  miles, 
recognising  every  tree  and  cottage,  as  they  approached  home. 
And  now  there  was  a  general  burst  of  joy — "  There's  John ! 
and  there's  old  Carlo!  and  there's  Bantam!"  cried  the 
happy  little  rogues,  clapping  their  hands. 

At  the  end  of  the  ^e,  there  was  an  old  sober-looking 
servant  in  livery,  waiting  for  them  ;  he  was  accompanied  by 
a  superannuated  pointer,  and  by  the  redoubtable  bantam,  a 
little  old  rat  of  a  pony,  with  a  shaggy  mane,  and  long 
rusty  tail,  who  stooa  dozing  quietly  by  the  road-side,  little 
dreaming  of  the  bustling  tiroes  that  awaited  him ! 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  fondness  with  which  the  little 
fellows  leaped  about  the  steady  old  footman,  and  hugged  the 
pointer,  who  wriggled  his  whole  body  for  joy.  But  Bantam 
was  the  great  object  of  interest ;  all  wanted  to  mount  at 
once,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  John  arranged 
that  they  should  ride  by  turns,  and  the  eldest  should 
ride  first. 

Off  they  set  at  last,  one  on  the  pony,  with  the  dog 
bounding  and  barking  before  him ;  and  the  others,  holding 
John's  hands,  both  talking  at  once,  and  overpowering  him 
with  questions  about  home,  and  with  school  anecdotes.  I 
looked  after  them  with  a  feeling  in  which  I  do  not  know 
^vhether  pleasure  or  melancholy  predominated,  for  I  was 
reminded  of  those  days  when,  like  them,  I  had  neither  known 
care  or  sorrow,  and  a  holiday  was  the  summit  of  earthly 
felicity.  We  stopped  a  few  moments  afterwards  to  water 
the  horses,  and  on  resuming  our  route,  a  turn  of  the  road 
brought  us  in  sight  of  a  neat  country-seat.  I  could  just 
distinguish  the  forms  of  a  lady  and  two  young  girls  in  the 
portico,  and  I  saw  my  little  comrades,  with  Bantam,  Carlo,  and 
old  John,  trooping  alon^  the  carriage-road.  I  leaned  out 
of  the  coach  window,  m  hopes  of  witnessing  the  happy 
meeting.    But  a  grove  of  trees  shut  it  from  my  sight. 
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In  the  evenine  we  reached  a  Tillage  where  I  had  deter- 
mined to  pass  we  night.  An  we  drove  into  tiie  great 
eatewaj  of  the  inn,  1  saw  on  one  side  the  light  of  a  rousing 
kitchen  fire  heaming  through  a  window.  I  entered,  and 
admired  for  the  hunctedth  time,  that  picture  of  convenience, 
neatness,  and  broad  honest  enjoTment,  the  kitdien  of  an 
English  inn.  It  was  of  spacious  dimensions ;  hung  round 
by  copper  and  tin  vessels  highly  polished,  and  decorated 
here  and  there  with  a  Christmas  green.  Hams,  tongues, 
and  flitches  of  bacon,  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling ;  a 
smoke-jack  made  its  ceaseless  clanking  beside  the  fire-place, 
and  a  clock  ticked  in  one  comer.  A  well  scoured  deal 
table  extended  along  one  side  of  the  kitchen,  with  a  cold 
round  of  beef,  and  other  hearty  viands  upon  it,  over  which 
two  foaming  tankards  of  ale  seemed  mounting  guard. 
Travellers  of  inferior  order  were  preparing  to  attack  this 
stout  repast,  while  others  sat  smoling  and  gossipping  over 
their  ale,  on  two  high-backed  oaken  settles  beside  the  fire. 

Trim  housemaids  were  hurrying  backwards  and  forwards 
under  the  directions  of  a  fresh,  bustling  landlady;  but 
still  seizing  an  occasional  moment  to  exchange  a  flippant 
word,  and  have  a  rallying  laugh  with  the  group  round  the 
flre.  The  scene  completely  realised  poor  Bobin's  humble 
idea  of  the  comforts  of  mid-winter : 

"  Now  trees  their  leafy  Late  do  bare, 
To  reverence  Winter's  ailver  hair ; 
A  handsome  bosteaa,  merry  host, 
A  pot  of  ale  now  and  a  toast, 
Tobaooo  and  a  good  coal  fire. 
Are  things  this  season  doth  require/* 

Washikgton  Ibvino. 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  AN  OLD  HALL. 

As  we  approached  the  house  we  heard  the  sound  of  the 
music,  and  now  and  then  a  burst  of  laughter,  from  one  end 
of  the  building.  This,  Bracebridge  said,  must  proceed  from 
the  servants' hall,  where  a  mat  deal  of  remrj  was  per- 
mitted, and  even  encouraged,  by  the  squire  throughout  the 
twdve  days  of  Christmas,  provided  everything  were  done 
conformably  to  ancient  usage.  Here  were  kept  up  the  old 
games  of  hoodman  blind,  shoe  the  wild  mare,  hot  cockles, 
steal  the  white  loaf,  bob-apple,  and  snap-dragon  :  the  yule 
clog  and  Christmas  candle  were  regulariy  burnt,  and  the 
misletoe,  with  its  white  berries,  hung  up  to  the  imminent 
paril  of  all  the  pretfy  housemaids. 

So  intent  were  the  servants  upon  their  sports,  that 
we  had  to  ring  repeatedly  before  we  could  make  our- 
selves heard.  On  our  arrival  being  announced,  the  squire 
came  out  to  receive  us,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons ; 
one  a  yoimg  officer  in  the  army,  the  other  an  Oxonian 
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just  frcBh  from  the  University.  The  squire  was  a  fine 
healthj-looking  old  gentleman,  with  silver  hair  curling 
lightly  tound  an  open  florid  countenance.  The  £unilj 
meeting  was  warm  and  affectionate:  as  the  evening  was 
far  advanced,  the  squire  would  not  permit  us  to  change  our 
travelling-dresses,  but  ushered  us  at  once  to  the  company, 
which  was  assembled  in  an  old-fashioned  hall.  It  was 
composed  of  different  branches  of  a  numerous  family  con- 
nection, where  there  were  the  usual  proportion  of  old  uncles 
and  aunts,  comfortable  married  dames,  superannuated 
spinsters,  blooming  country  cousins,  half-fledged  striplings, 
and  bright-eyed  boarding-school  hoydens.  They  were 
variously  occupied ;  some  at  a  round  game  of  cards,  others 
conversing  round  the  fire-place  ;  at  one  end  of  the  hall  was 
a  group  of  the  young  folks,  some  nearly  grown  up,  others  of 
a  more  tender  and  budding  age,  fully  engrossed  by  a  merry 
game  ;  and  a  profusion  of  wooden  horses,  penny  trumpets, 
and  tattered  dolls  about  the  floor,  showed  traces  of  a  troop  of 
little  fairy  beings,  who,  having  frolicked  through  a  happy 
day,  had  been  carried  off  to  slumber  through  a  peacend 
night. 

Over  the  heavy  projecting  fire-place  was  suspended  a 
picture  of  a  warrior  in  armour,  standing  by  a  white  horse, 
and  on  the  opposite  wall  hung  a  helmet,  buckler,  and  lance. 
At  one  end  an  enormous  pair  of  antlers  were  inserted  in 
the  wall,  the  branches  serving  as  hooks  on  which  to  suspend 
hats,  whips,  and  spurs ;  and  in  the  comers  of  the  apartment 
were  fowling-pieces,  fishing-rods,  and  other  sporting  imple* 
ments.  The  furniture  was  of  the  cumbrous  workmanship  of 
former  days,  though  some  articles  of  modem  convenience 
had  been  added,  and  the  oaken  floor  had  been  carpeted ;  so 
that  the  whole  presented  an  odd  mixture  of  parlour  and 
hall. 

The  grate  had  been  removed  from  the  wide  overwhelming 
fire-place  te  make  way  for  a  fire  of  wood,  in  the  midst  of 
which  was  an  enormous  log  glowing  and  blazing,  and 
sending  forth  a  vast  volume  of  light  and  heat;  this,  I 
understood,  was  the  yule  clog,  whidi  the  squire  was  par- 
ticular in  having  brought  in  and  illiunined  on  a  Christmas- 
eve  according  to  ancient  custom. 

Supper  was  announced  shortly  after  our  arrival.     It  was 
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Berred  up  in  a  spaciouB  oaken  chamber,  the  panels  of  which 
shone  with  wax,  and  around  which  were  several  family- 
portraits,  decorated  with  holly  and  ivy.  Besides  the  accus- 
tomed lights,  two  great  wax  tapers,  called  Christmas-candles, 
^  wreathed  with  greens,  were  placed  on  a  highlv-poKshed 
beaufet  among  the  family  plate.  The  table  was  abundantly 
spread  with  substantial  fare ;  but  the  squire  made  his  supper 
ot  frumenty,  a  dish  made  of  wheat  cakes  boiled  in  milk,  with 
rich  spices,  being  a  standing  dish  in  old  times  for  Christmas- 
eve.  I  was  happy  to  find  my  old  friend,  mince-pie,  in  the 
retinue  of  the  feast,  and  1  greeted  him  with  all  the 
warmth  wherewith  we  usually  greet  an  old  and  very  genteel 
acouaintance. 

The  supper  had  disposed  every  one  to  gaiety,  and  an 
old  harper  was  summoned  from  the  servants'  hall,  where 
he  had  Been  strumming  all  the  evening,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, comforting  himself  with  some  of  the  squire's  home- 
brewed. He  was  a  kind  of  hanger-on,  I  was  told,  of  the 
establishment. 

The  dance,  like  most  dances  after  supper,  was  a  merry 
one ;  some  of  the  old  folks  joined  in  it,  and  the  squire  him- 
self figured  down  several  couples  with  a  partner  with  whom 
he  affirmed  he  had  danced  at  every  Christmas  for  nearly 

half  a  century. 

•  •••*• 

The  party  now  broke  up  for  the  night  with  the  kind- 
hearted  old  custom  of  shaking  hands.  As  I  passed  through 
the  hall  on  my  way  to  my  chamber,  the  dying  embers  of  the 
yule  clog  still  sent  forth  a  dusky  glow,  and  had  it  not  been 
the  season  when  "  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad,"  I  should 
have  been  half-tempted  to  steal  from  my  room  at  midnight, 
and  peep  whether  the  fairies  might  not  be  at  their  revels 
about  the  hearth. 

I  had  scarcely  got  into  bed,  when  a  strain  of  music 
seemed  to  break  forth  in  the  air  just  below  the  window. 
I  listened,  and  found  it  proceeded  from  a  band,  which  I 
concluded  to  be  the  waits  from  some  neighbouring  village. 
They  went  round  the  house  playing  under  the  windows.  I 
drew  aside  the  curtain  to  hear  them  more  distinctly.  The 
moonbeams  fell  through  the  upper  part  of  the  casement, 
partially  lighting  up  the  antiquated  apartment.    The  sounds 
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as  they  receded,  became  more  soft  and  aerial,  and  seemed  to 
accord  with  the  quiet  and  moonlight,  I  listened  and 
listened ;  they  became  more  and  more  tender  and  remote, 
and,  as  they  gradually  died  away,  my  head  sunk  upon  the 
pillow,  and  I  fell  asleep. 

When  I  woke  the  next  morning,  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  events  of  the  preceding  evening  had  been  a  dream, 
and  nothing  but  tne  identity  of  the  ancient  chamber 
convinced  me  of  their  reality.  While  I  lay  musing  on  my 
pillow,  I  heard  a  sound  of  little  feet  pattering  outside  of  the 
door,  and  a  whispered  consultation.  Presently  a  choir  of 
small  voices  6haAted  forth  an  old  Christmas  carol,  the 
burden  of  which  was — 

Rejoice,  our  Saviour  he  wu  bom 
On  Chriatmas-day  in  the  morning. 

I  rose  soitlv,  slipped  on  my  clothes,  opened  the  door 
suddenly  and  behefd  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little  faiiy 
groups  that  a  painter  could  imagine.  It  consisted  of  a  boy 
and  two  girls,  the  eldest  not  more  than  six,  and  lovely  as 
seraphs.  They  were  ffoing  the  round  of  the  house,  and 
singmg  at  every  chamber-door;  but  my  sudden  appearance 
frightened  them  into  mute  bashfulness.  They  remained 
for  a  moment  playing  upon  their  lips  vrith  their  fingers,  and 
now  and  then  stealing  a  shy  glance  from  under  their  eye- 
brows, until,  as  if  by  one  impulse,  they  scampered  awa^  and 
so  turned  an  angle  of  the  gallery ;  I  heard  them  laughing  in 
triumph  at  their  escape. 

Everything  conspired  to  produce  kind  and  happy  feelings 
in  this  stronghold  of  old-fashicmed  hospitality.  I  had 
scarcely  dressed  myself  when  a  servant  iqipeared  to  invite 
me  to  family  prayers.    *    *    *      Our  fareakfiuit  oonaitted 

of  what  the  squire  denominated  true  old  English  fiure. 
♦  ♦  •  •  ♦"• 

While  we  were  talking  we  heard  the  distant  toll  of  the 
village  bell,  and  I  was  told  that  the  squire  was  a  little 
particnlar  in  having  his  household  at  church  on  a  Christmas 
morning ;  considering  it  a  day  of  pouring  out  of  thanks  and 
rejoicing ;  for  as  old  Tusser  oDserves, 

At  ChriBtmaa  be  merry,  and  thankful  withal, 

And  feoat  thy  poor  neighboun^  the  great  with  the  smalL 
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On  reaching  the  church  porch,  we  found  the  parson 
rebukine  the  grey-headed  sexton  for  having  used  mialetoe 
among  the  greens 'with  which  the  church  was  decorated.  It 
was,  he  observed,  an  unholy  phint,  profaned  bj  having  been 
used  bj  the  Druids  in  their  mystic  ceremonies ;  and  tnough 
it  mi^ht  be  innocently  employed  in  the  festive  ornamenting 
of  halls  and  kitchens,  yet  it  had  been  deemed  by  the  fathers 
of  the  church  as  imhaUowed,  and  totally  unfit  for  sacred 
purposes.  So  tenacious  was  he  on  this  point,  that  the  poor 
sexton  was  obliged  to  strip  down  a  great  part  of  the  humble 
trophies  of  his  taste  before  the  parson  would  consent  to 
enter  upon  the  service  of  the  day. 

The  parson  gave  us  a  most  erudite  sermon  on  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  Christmas,  and  the  propriety  of  observing 
it,  not  merely  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  but  of  rejoicing,  sup- 
porting the  correctness  of  his  opinion  on  the  earliest  usages 
of  the  church,  and  enforcing  them  by  the  authorities  of 
Theophilus  of  Cesarea,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Chrysostem,  St. 
Augustine,  and  a  cloud  more  of  saints  and  fathers,  from 
whom  he  made  copious  quotations.  I  was  a  little  at  a  loss 
to  perceive  the  necessi^  of  such  a  mighty  array  of  forces  to 
maintain  a  point  which  no  one  present  seemed  inclined  te 
dispute ;  but  1  soon  found  that  the  good  man  had  a  legion 
of  ideal  adversaries  to  contend  with.  ♦  ♦  ♦  He  con- 
cluded by  urging  his  hearers,  in  the  most  solemn  and 
affecting  manner,  to  stand  to  the  traditional  customs  of  their 
fathers,  and  feast  and  make  merry  on  this  joyful  anniversary 
of  the  church. 

I  have  seldom  known  a  sermon  attended  apparently 
with  more  immediate  effects,  for  on  leaving  the  church  the 
congre^tion  seemed  one  and  all  possessed  with  the  gaiety 
of  spirit  so  earnestly  enjoined  by  their  pastor.  The  elder 
folks  gathered  in  knots  in  the  churchyard,  greeting  and 
shaking  hands ;  and  the  children  ran  about  crying  '  Ule ! 
nie!'  and  repeating  some  uncouth  rhymes,*  which  the 
parson,  who  had  joined  in,  informed  me  had  been  handed 
down  from  days  of  yore.  The  villagers  doffed  their  hats  to 
the  squire  as  he  passed,  giving  him  the  good  wishes  of  the 


»     Ule  1  Ule  I 
Three  puddings  in  a  pule, 
Crack  nuts,  aud  cry  Ule ! 
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season  with  every  appearance  of  heartfelt  sincerity,  and 
were  invited  by  him  to  the  hall  to  take  something  to  keep 
out  the  cold  of  the  weather ;  and  I  heard  blessings  uttered 
by  several  of  the  poor,  which  convinced  me  that,  in  the 
midst  of  his  enjoyment,  the  worthy  old  cavalier  had  not 
forgotten  the  true  Christmas  virtue  of  charity. 

We  had  not  been  long  home  when  the  sound  of  music 
was  heard  from  a  distance.  A  band  of  country  lads,  without 
coats,  their  shirt-sleeves  fancifully  tied  with  ribands,  their 
hats  decorated  with  greens,  and  clubs  in  their  hands,  were 
seen  advancing  up  the  avenue,  followed  bv  a  large  number 
of  villagers  and  peasantry.  They  stopped  before  the  hall 
door,  where  the  music  struck  up  a  peculiar  air,  and  the  lads 
performed  a  curious  and  intricate  aance,  advancing,  retreat'- 
ing,  and  striking  their  clubs  together,  keeping  exact  time  to 
the  music;  while  one,  whimsically  crowned  with  a  fox's 
skin,  the  tail  of  which  flaunted  down  his  back,  kept  capering 
round  the  skirts  of  the  dance,  and  rattling  a  Christmas-box 
with  many  antic  gestures.  The  squire  eyed  this  fanciful 
exhibition  with  great  interest  and  delight,  and  gave  me 
a  full  account  of  its  origin,  which  he  traced  up  to  the  time 
when  the  Bomans  held  possession  of  the  island,  plainly 

S roving  that  this  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the   sword- 
ance  of  the  ancients. 

After  the  dance  was  concluded,  the  whole  party  was 
entertained  with  brawn  and  beef,  and  stout  home-brewed. 
The  whole  house,  indeed,  seemed  abandoned  to  merriment ; 
as  I  passed  to  my  room  to  dress  for  dinner,  I  heard  the 
sound  of  music  in  a  small  court,  and  looking  through  a 
window  that  commanded  it,  I  perceived  a  band  of  wandering 
musicians  with  pandean  pipes  and  tambourine;  a  pretty 
coquettish  housemaid  was  dancing  a  jig  with  a  smart  counti^' 
lad,  while  several  of  the  other  servants  were  looking  on.  In 
the  midst  of  their  8poi*t,  the  girl  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  face 
at  the  window,  and  colouring  up  ran  off  with  an  air  of 
roguish  affected  confusion. 

WAsniKeTOK  Ibtiito. 
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The  dinner  was  aerred 
up  in  the  great  ballj  where  | 
the  squire  always  held  his 
Christmas  banquet.  A 
blazing  crackling  fire  of  logs  had  been  heaped  on  to  warm 
the  spacious  apartment,  and  the  fiame  went  sparkling  and 
wreatning  up  the  wide-mouthed  chimnej.  The  great  picture 
of  the  crusader  and  his  white  horse  had  been  profuselj 
decorated  with  greens  for  the  occasion ;  and  hollj  and  iyy  haa 
likewise  been  wreathed  round  the  helmet  and  weapon  on  the 
opposite  wall.  A  side-board  was  set  out  just  under  this  chi- 
vamc  trophj,  on  which  was  a  display  of  plate  that  might  have 
vied  —  at  least  in  variety — with  Belshazzar's  parade  of  the 
vessels  of  the  temple.  "Elaggons,  cans,  cups,  beakers, 
goblets,  basins,  and  covers ;"  the  gorgeous  utensils  of  good 
companionship  that  had  gradually  accumulated  through  many 
generations  of  jovial  housekeepers.      Before  them  stood 
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the  two  Yule  candles,  beaming  like  two  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude ;  other  lights  were  distributed  in  branches,  and 
the  whole  array  glittered  like  a  firmament  of  silver. 

We  were  ushered  into  this  banqnetting  scene  with  the 
sound  of  minstrelsy,  the  old  harper  being  seated  on  a  stool 
beside  the  fire-place,  and  twanging  his  instrument  with  a  vast 
deal  more  power  than  melody.  Nevw  did  Christmas  board 
display  a  more  goodly  and  gracious  assemblage  of  coun- 
tenances; those  who  were  not  handsome,  were  at  least 
happy;  and  happiness  is  a  rate  improyer  of  your  hard- 
favoured  visage. 

The  table  was  literally  loaded  with  good  cheert  snd 
presented  an  epitome  of  country  abundance,  in  this  season 
of  overflowing  abundance.  A  distinguished  post  was  allotted 
to  **  ancient  sirlom,"  as  mine  host  termea  it,  beinr,  as  he 
added,  'Hhe  standard  of  old  Boglish  hospitalily,  anq  a  joint 
of  goodly  presenoe,  and  full  of  «rpectation."  There  were 
several  aislies  quaintly  decorated,  and  which  had  evidently 
something  teadiUonal  in  their  embellishments;  but  about 
which,  as  I  did  sot  like  to  appear  over-curious,  I  asked  no 
questions. 

When  the  ek)th  was  venoved,  the  butler  brought  in  a 
huge  silver  vessel  of  rare  and  curious  workmanship,  which  he 
ph^ed  before  the  squire.  Its  appearance  was  haQed  with 
acdamation ;  being  the  Wassail  Bowl,  so  renowned  in 
Christmas  festivities.  The  contents  had  been  prepared  by 
the  squire  himself;  this  was  a  potation,  indeed,  that  mi^t 
well  make,  the  heart  of  a  toper  leap  within  him,  bem^ 
composed  of  the  richest  and  raciest  wines,  highly  spiced  and 
sweetened,  with  roasted  apples  bobbing  about  the  surface. 

Hie  old  gentleman's  wnole  oountemoLce  beamed  with  a 
serene  look  of  indwelling  delight,  as  he  stirred  this  mishtj 
bowl.  Having  raised  it  to  his  lips,  with  a  hearty  wish  for  a 
merry  Christmas  to  all  present,  he  sent  it  brimming  round  the 
board  for  every  one  to  follow  his  example,  accor£ng  to  the 
primitive  style,  pronouncing  it  '*  the  ancient  fountain  of  good 
feeling  where  au  hearts  met  together." 

There  was  much  laughing  and  rallying  as  the  hcuiest 
emblem  of  Christmas  joyfufly  circulafced,  and  waa  kissed 
rather  coyly  by  the  ladies.    When  it  reached  Master  Sioion, 
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he  raised  it  in  both  hands,  and  with  the  air  of  a  boon  com* 
panion,  struck  up  the  old  wassail  chanson  : — 

The  browne  bowle. 

The  merry  browne  bowle, 

As  it  goes  round  about-a, 

Fai 
stm, 

Let  the  world  lay  what  it  will, 

And  drink  your  fill  all  out-a. 

The  deep  oanne. 

The  merry  deep  canne, 

As  thou  doet  freely  quaff-a, 

Sing, 

Fling, 
Be  as  merry  as  a  king* 
And  sound  a  lusty  laugh-a.* 

After  the  dinner-table  was  removed,  the  hall  was  given  up 
to  the  younger  members  of  the  fiimilj,  who,  prompted  to  all 
kinds  of  noisy  mirth  by  the  Oxonian  and  Master  Simon, 
made  its  old  walls  ring  with  their  merriment,  as  they  played 
at  romping  games.    *        *        *     .  * 

When  1  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  I  found  the 
company  seated  round  the  fire  listening  to  the  parson  who 
was  deeply  ensconced  in  a  high-backed  oaken  chair :  from 
this  venerable  piece  of  furniture,  with  which  his  shadowy 
figure  and  dark  weazen  face  so  admirably  accorded,  he  was 
deiding  out  strange  accounts  of  the  popular  superstitions  and 
legend  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Whilst  we  were  all  attention  to  the  parson's  stories,  our 
ears  were  suddenly  assailed  by  a  burst  of  heterogeneous 
sounds  from  the  hidl,  in  which  were  mingled  somethmg  like 
the  dang  of  rude  minstrelsy,  with  the  uproar  of  many  small 
v<Hces  and  girlish  laughter.  The  door  suddenly  flew  open, 
and  a  train  trooped  into  the  room,  that  might  almost  have 
been  mistaken  for  the  breaking-up  of  the  court  of  a  Faiiy. 
That  indefati^ble  spirit,  Master  Simon,  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  Lord  of  Misrule,  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  Christmas  mummery  or  masking ;  and  having  called 
in  to  his  assistance  the  Oxonian  and  young  oiBcer,  who  were 

*  The  ciittom  of  drinking  out  of  the  tame  cup  gave  pkce  to  each  hgTiog 
hiccup.  When  the  steward  came  to  the  door  with  the  Waitu],  he  was  to 
cry  three  timet.  Wand,  Wattd,  Wattdf  and  then  the  chappeU  (cfaiphdn) 
was  to  sBiwer  with  a  toBg. 
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equally  ripe  for  anything  that  should  occasion  romping  and 
merriment,  they  had  carried  it  into  instant  effect.  The  old 
housekeeper  had  been  consulted,  the  antique  clothes-presses 
and  wardrobes  rummaged  and  made  to  yield  up  the  relics  of 
finery  that  had  not  seen  the  light  for  several  generations ; 
the  younger  part  of  the  company  had  been  privately 
convened  from  the  parlour  and  hall,  and  the  whole  had  been 
bedizened  out  into  a  burlesque  imitation  of  the  antique  mask. 
Master  Simon  led  the  van  as  ''Ancient  Christmas,"  quaintly 
apparelled  in  a  ruff,  a  short  cloak  which  had  very  much  the 
aspect  of  one  of  the  old  housekeeper's  petticoats,  and  a  hat 
that  might  have  served  for  a  village  steeple,  and  must 
indubitably  have  figured  in  the  days  of  the  Covenanters. 
From  under  this  his  nose  curved  boldly  forth,  flushed  with  a 
frost-bitten  bloom,  that  seemed  the  very  trophy  of  a 
December  blast.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  blue-eyed  iximp, 
dished  up  as  "  Dame  Mince  Fie,  in  the  venerable  magnifi* 
cence  of  a  faded  brocade,  long  stomacher,  peaked  hat,  and 
high-heeled  shoes.  The  young  officer  appeared  as  fiobin 
Hood,  in  a  sporting-dress  of  Kendal  green,  and  a  foraging 
cap  with  a  ^old  tassel.  The  fair  Julia  hung  on  his  arm  in 
pretty  rustic  dress,  as  *'  Maid  Marian."  The  rest  of  the 
train  had  been  metamorphosed  in  various  ways ;  the  girls 
trussed  up  in  the  fineiy  of  the  ancient  belles  of  the  Brace- 
bridge  line,  and  the  striplings  bewhiskered  with  burnt  cork, 
and  gravely  clad  in  broad  skirts,  hanging  sleeves,  and 
full-bottomed  wi^,  to  represent  the  characters  of  Eoast 
Beef,  Plum- Pudding,  and  other  worthies  celebrated  in 
ancient  maskings.  The  whole  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Oxonian,  in  the  appropriate  character  of  Misrule. 

The  irruption  of  this  motley  crew,  with  beat  of  drum, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  was  the  consummation  of 
uproar  and  merriment.  Master  Simon  covered  himself  with 
lory  bv  the  stateliness  with  which,  as  ^'  Ancient  Christmas^" 
e  walked  a  minuet  with  the  peerless,  though  giggling, 
Dame  Mince  Fie.  It  was  followed  by  a  dance  of  all  the 
characters,  which  from  its  medley  of  costumes,  seemed  as 
though  all  the  family  portraits  had  skipped  down  from  their 
frames  to  join  in  the  sport. 

But  enough  of  Chnstmas  and  its  gambols :  it  is  time  for 
me  to  pause  in  this  garrulity. — Wabhikotoit  IsTiHtf. 
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VILLAGB  WAITa 

The  minstrels  played  their  Ghristmas  tune, 
To-night  beneath  mj  cottage  eaves ; 

While,  smitten  by  a  lofty  moon, 
The  encircling  laurels,  thick  with  leaves, 

Oave  back  a  rich  and  dazzling  sheen, 

That  overpowered  their  natuw  green. 

Through  hill  and  valley,  every  breeze. 
Had  sunk  to  rest  with  folded  wings ; 

Keen  was  the  air,  but  could  not  freeze, 
Nor  check  the  music  of  the  strings ; 
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So  rtont  aAd  hardj  were  the  band, 

TbaJL  Bcnped  the  chords  with  strennoiiB  hand ! 

And  who  but  listened  ?  till  was  paid 

Bespect  to  eveiy  inmate's  daim ; 
The  greeting  given,  the  mnsic  played, 

In  nonour  of  each  household  name. 

Duly  pronounced  with  lusty  call, 

And  *'  many  Christmas"  wished  to  all. 

«  *  «  •  •  « 

How  touching,  when,  at  midnight,  sweep 
Snow-muffled  winds,  and  aU  is  dark, 

To  hear — and  sink  again  to  sleep ! 
Or  at  an  earlier  caB,  to  mark, 

Bj  blazing  fire,  the  still  suspense 

Of  self-complacent  innocence. 

The  mutual  nod — the  grave  disguise. 
Of  hearts  with  gladness  brimming  o*er ; 

And  some  unbidden  tears  that  rise. 

For  names  once  heard,  and  heard  no  more ; 

Tears  brightened  by  the  serenade, 

For  infant  in  the  cradle  laid. 

WOBDSWOBTH. 


CHURCHDECKING  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

Would  that  our  scrupulous  sires  had  dared  to  leave 

Less  scanty  measure  of  those  graceful  rites 

And  usages,  whose  due  return  invites 
A  stir  of  mind  too  natural  to  deceive ; 
Giving  the  memory  help  when  she  could  weave 

A  crown  for  Hope !    I  dread  the  boasted  lights 

That  all  too  often  are  but  fieiy  flights. 
Killing  the  bud  o'er  which  in  vain  we  grieve. 
Qo  seek,  when  Christmas  snows  discomfort  bring, 

The  counter-spirit  found  in  some  gay  church. 

Green  with  fresh  holly,  every  pew  a  porch 
In  which  the  linnet  or  the  thrush  might  sing 

Merry  and  loud,  and  safe  from  prymg  search. 
Strains  offered  only  to  the  genial  spring. 

WOBDSWOBTH. 
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HOLLY. 

We  still  dress  up  both  our  chnrebes  and  houses  on 
Christmas  and  other  festival  days,  with  its  cheerM  green 
and  rutilant  berries.  Is  there  under  heaven  a  more  glorious 
and  refreshing  object  of  the  kind  than  an  impregnable 
hedge  of  about  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  nine  feet  high, 
and  five  in  diameter,  which  I  can  now  show  in  my  ro\md 
gardens  at  Say's  Court  (thanks  to  the  Czar  of  Muscovjr)  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  glittering  with  its  armed  and  varnished 
leaves,  the  taller  standards  at  orderly  distances  blushing 
with  their  natural  coral  ? — Eveltk. 


THE  HOLLY  TREK 

0  reader !  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 
The  holly  tree  ? 

The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well,  perceives 

Its  glossy  leaves 
Ordered  by  an  intelligence  so  wise. 
As  might  confound  the  atheist's  sophistries. 

Below,  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen 

Wrinkled  and  keen ; 
No  grazing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round, 

Can  reach  to  wound ; 
But  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear, 
Smooth  and  unarmed  the  pointless  leaves  appear. 

1  love  to  view  these  things  with  curious  eyes, 
And  moralise; 

And  in  this  wisdom  of  the  holly  tree 

Can  emblems  see. 
Wherewith,  perchance,  to  make  a  pleasant  rhyme, 
One  which  may  profit  in  the  after  time. 

Thus,  though  abroad  perchance  I  might  appear 

Harsh  and  austere. 
To  those  who  on  my  leisure  would  intrude 

Eeserved  and  rude. 
Gentle  at  home  amid  my  friends  I'd  be. 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly  tree. 

w  H  2 
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And  should  my  youth,  as  youth  is  apt  I  know. 

Some  hanhBieM  show, 
All  Tain  asperities  I  day  by  day 

Would  wear  away, 
Till  the  smooth  temper  of  my  age  should  be 
Like  the  high  leayes  upon  the  holly  tree. 

And  as  when  all  the  summw  trees  are  seen 

So  bright  and  green. 
The  holly  leaves  a  sombre  hue  display, 

Less  bright  than  they ; 
But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see» 
What  then  so  cheerful  as  the  holly  tree  ? 

So  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 

The  thoughtless  thrang, 
So  would  I  seem  amid  the  young  and  gay 

More  graTB  than  they, 
That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  wint«  of  the  holly  tree. 

BOBSBT  SotTTKBT. 


lOBLETOE. 


The  misletoe,  or  misseltoe,  receires  the  Latin  name  of 
viteum  from  viteu*,  bird-lime,  on  aocount  of  the  sticky  nature 
of  the  berries.  This  plaxit  is  perennial,  often  existing  to  a 
great  a^e.  The  root  by  which  it  becomes  firmly  attached  to 
a  tree  is  thick  and  woody ;  the  stem  is  bushy  and  thickly 
jointed,  but  rery  smooth,  as  are  also  the  leayes.  Theoe  are 
of  a  lance-shape,  but  become  broader  and  blunt  at  the 
extremity-.  The  flowers  are  yellowish,  seated  on  the  stem ; 
the  hemes  white.  In  Herefordshire  and  Woroofltershiie, 
and  wherever  apple  trees  are  cultivated  to  a  ccmsiderable 
extent,  the  misletoe  is  common;  but  in  other  situations  it  is 
less  fire^uent.  The  plant  is  often  cut  fixmi  the  trees  in 
severe  wmters  and  given  to  sheep,  who  devour  it  with  great 
eagerness,  and  who  are  popularly  said  to  be  thereby  pre- 
served from  the  disease  called  the  rot. 

The  common  lime-tree,  ^  bhu^  pop^;  ^^  apple-tree, 
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and  the  oak  are  Bubjeot  to  this  parattte,  but  the  miflletoe  of 
the  oak  is  now  yery  Taxelj  seen.  A  few  ^peeimens  are 
oeeaidonaUj  found,  and  these  are  sufficient  to  proye  that  the 
oak  does  sometiines  harbour  this  guest,  as  in  tne  days  of  the 
Druids,  but  the  greater  proportion  of  misletoe  is  &und  on 
the  apple-tree,  in  the  cioer  counties.  In  France  this  plant 
is  yery  abundant  on  the  almond-tree,  and  is  common  on 
many  other  trees.  In  Spain,  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem,  it  infests  the  oliye. 

Perhaps  it  was  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the  misletoe 
found  on  the  oak,  that  it  was  held  m  so  much  greater 
estimation  than  that  obtained  from  other  trees.  The 
Oreeks  and  Eomans  were  not  ignorant  of  this  plant.  Pliny 
speaking  of  that  of  the  oak,  says,  **  The  Gauls  held  this 
in  the  highest  yeneration ;  and  their  magicians,  whom  they 
call  Druids,  consider  nothing  more  sacred."  The  DruidioiJ 
rites  of  the  ancient  Britons  hate  been  often  described :  those 
relating  to  the  use  of  the  misletoe  are  not  the  least  inte- 
resting among  them.  The  original  cause  of  the  respect  paid 
to  this  plant  can  scarcely  be  penetrated  at  this  distant  era ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  its  magical  powers  were  belieyed  ip  by 
Virgil  and  Oyid,  and  that  the  legends  of  the  Saxons  fayoured 
the  idea  of  its  extraordinary  properties.  "  We  find,"  says 
Mr.  Christie,  ^*  by  the  allusion  of  V  irgil,  who  compared  the 
golden  bough  in  i/nfemU  to  the  misletoe,  that  the  use  of 
this  plant  was  not  unknown  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  ancients,  particularly  the  Greeks,  of  whose  poets  he  was 
the  acknowledged  imitator.** 

In  the  gathering  of  the  plant  at  the  commencement  of 
their  year,  we  learn  that  the  Druid  priests  went  in  solemn 
procession  into  the  forests,  where  they  raised  a  grass  altar 
at  the  foot  of  the  finest  oak :  they  also  inscriTOd  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  the  names  of  the  most  powerful  among 
their  deities.  The  chief  Druid,  dad  in  white  robes,  then 
ascended  the  tree,  bearing  a  consecrated  golden  prunin^- 
hook,  with  which  he  cropped  the  misletoe,  and  dropped  it 
into  a  pure  white  cloth,  held  out  beneath  the  tree  oy  the 
remainmg  priests.  If  any  part  of  the  plant  touched  the 
ground,  it  was  considered  to  be  an  omen  of  some  dire  mis- 
fortune about  to  fall  upon  the  land.  This  ceremony  was 
performed  when  the  moon  was  six  days  old,  and  when  it  was 
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ooneluded,  a  sacrifioe  was  made  of  two  white  bulls.  Another 
account  of  the  ceremony,  slightly  differing  from  this,  is  giTen 
by  Stukely  in  the  ''  Medallic  History  of  Cajrausius : "  "^  This 
(Christmas)  was  the  most  respectable  festival  of  our  Druids, 
called  yule  tide,  when  misletoe,  which  they  called  *  all-heal,' 
was  carried  in  their  hands,  and  laid  upon  their  altars,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  salutiferous  advent  of  Messiah.  The  misletoe 
they  cut  off  the  trees  with  their  upright  hatchets  of  brass, 
called  celts,  and  put  upon  the  ends  of  their  staffs,  which 
they  carried  in  their  hands.  Inniunerable  are  these  instru- 
ments, found  aU  over  the  British  isles.  The  custom/'  he 
adds,  ''is  still  preserved  in  the  north,  and  was  lately  at 
York.  On  the  eve  of  Christmas-day,  they  carry  misletoe  to 
the  high  altar  of  the  Cathedral,  and  proclaim  a  public  and 
universal  liberty,  pardon,  and  freedom  to  aU  sorts  of  inferior 
or  wicked  people  at  the  gates  of  the  city  towards  the  four 
quarters  of  heaven."  In  agreement  with  the  latter  part  of 
tnis  notice  are  the  lines  of  Gay,  noticing  the  evergreens 
used  in  decking  churches  at  Christmas : 

When  Roeemary  and  Bays,  the  poei's  crown, 
Are  bawl'd  ia  frequent  cries  through  all  the  town; 
Then  judge  the  featival  of  Christmas  near — 
Christmas,  the  joyous  period  of  the  year ! 
Now  with  bright  Holly  all  the  temples  strow, 
With  Laurel  green,  and  sacred  Misletoe. 

Tet  Mr.  Brand,  noticing  the  above,  is  still  of  opinion  that 
misletoe  was  never  put  up  in  churches  except  by  mistake  or 

rranoe  of  the  sextons,  it  being  a  heathenish  and  pro&ne 
t,  distinguished  in  pa^an  rites.  Many  inquiries  made 
on  the  subj^  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion.  An  old  sexton 
at  Teddington  in  Middlesex  told  him  tnat  some  misletoe  was 
once  put  up  in  the  church  there,  but  the  clergyman  imme- 
diately ordered  it  to  be  removed.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
misletoe  was  gathered  with  much  solemnity  on  Christinas 
eve  during  the  feudal  ap;e8,  and  hung  up  in  the  great  hall 
with  loud  shouts  of  rejoicing. 

On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rang; 
On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung ; 
That  only  night  in  all  the  year 
Saw  the  stoleid  priest  tiie  ehahoe  rear. 
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The  damsel  doimed  her  kirUe  iheen : 
The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green : 
Forth  to  the  woods  did  merry  men  go, 
To  gather  in  the  misselfcoe. 
Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  ser^  afid  alL 

The  custom  of  hanging  up  the  entire  plant  in  the  kitchens 
of  farm-houses,  &c.,  at  Chnstmas,  is  still  retained  in  manj 
parts  of  the  country.  The  use  of  the  misletoe,  besides  that 
already  named,  is  for  making  birdlime  from  the  berries  and 
bark,  but  the  holly  is  said  to  answer  the  purpose  better. 
The  plant  was  also  formerly  employed  as  a  remedy  for 
epilepsy,  but  is  now  discarded  from  the  materia  medica. 
The  Dlackbird,  fieldfare  and  thrush  feed  on  its  berries, 
espedally  the  large  species  called  the  missel'thrush.  This 
bird  is  considered  as  the  chief  instrument  in  the  propagation 
of  the  misletoe.  After  feeding  on  the  berries,  it  wipes  off 
such  as  may  adhere  to  the  outer  part  of  the  beak,  by  rubbing 
it  against  a  branch  of  the  tree  on  which  it  may  We  hap- 
pened to  alight  at  the  close  of  its  repast.  Some  of  the  seeds 
are  thus  left  on  the  bark,  and  if  it  should  proye  a  fitting 
receptacle  for  them,  they  germinate  and  root  into  it  in  the 
following  sprin£^.  Several  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
had  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  misletoe  was  propagated 
by  the  excrements  of  oirds  which  had  fed  on  the  berries.  It 
was  our  own  naturalist,  Bay,  who  first  suggested  the  idea  of 
trying  whether  the  seed  would  yegetate  without  passing 
through  the  body  of  the  bird,  and  when  it  was  first  tried  by 
a  London  apothecary  it  was  attended  with  complete  success. 
This  gentleman  inserted  a  seed  of  the  misletoe  into  the  bark 
of  a  white  poplar-tree  which  grew  in  his  garden,  and  it  germi- 
nated there.  This  was  afterwards  done  by  many  persons  on 
different  trees,  with  the  same  result,  and  at  length  i)u  Hamel 
proved  that  these  seeds  would  germinate  anywhere,  provided 
they  had  sufficient  moisture.  Thus  he  made  them  sprout  on 
living  trees,  on  dead  branches,  bricks,  tiles,  stones,  and  in 
the  earth ;  but  none  of  the  plants  existed  long  except  those 
on  living  trees. 

As  tms  plant  thus  derives  its  subsistence  entirely  from 
the  branch  to  which  it  is  annexed,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  considerable  injury  results  from  the  union.  Both  the 
ascending  and  returning  sap  is  partially  absorbed  by  the 
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parasite,  and  therefore  the  sfeiensth  of  the  brftQch  cannot  fail 
to  be  impaired.    Where  severtd  plants  occapj  the  same 
branch,  thejr  often  deprive  it  of  its  nourishment  so  eflTectaallv 
as  to  cause  its  death  and  eventually  their  own.  In  the  cider 
counties,  the  misletoe  is  therefore  looked  upon  as  an  enemy, 
and  by  most  cultivators  is  carefoUj  removed  from  the  am^ 
trees  as  soon  as  it  develops  itself.    It  seems  indeed  to 
flourish  with  extraordinary  luxuriance  on  the  apple-tz«e, 
and  in  natural  circumstances  is  supposed  to  exist  as  long  as 
the  tree  itself.    The  largest  plant  of  misletoe  ever  seen  bj 
the  writer   occupied  the   centre  of   an   aged  apple-tree, 
itself  of  most  unusual  proportions.    The  propagation  of  the 
misletoe  has  lately  been  attempted  in  nurseries.     In  the 
"  Ghurdener's  Magasine,"  it  is  recorded  that  Mr.  Moss,  of 
Malvern,  near  Worcester,  has  invented  an  excellent  j^an  of 
raising  the  misletoe  b^  en^prafting  it  standard  hijgh  on  young 
apple  and  pear-trees  m  his  nursery.    The  gratis  are  intro- 
duced in  the  first  or  second  weeks  in  May,  and  are  nevor 
lower  than  five  feet,  nor  higher  than  ten  feet  fW>m  the  ground. 
Where  the  graft >is  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
an  incision  is  made  in  the  bark,  into  which  a  thin  slice  of 
misletoe  is  inserted,  having  a  bud  and  leaf  at  the  end.    In 
pafting  lonffer  pieces,  a  notch  is  cut  out  of  the  branch,  an 
mcision  maoe  below  it,  and  a  shoulder  left. on  the  graft,  to 
rest  on  the  notch,  in  the  manner  of  crown-grafting.    It  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  spaces  between  the  joints  will 
not  do  for  grafting ;  there  must  be  a  joint  let  into  the  bark 
of  the  stock.    About  the  middle  of  May  is  the  best  time  for 
budding;  and  the  operation  difiers  in  retaining  a  heel  of 
wood  below  the  bud  for  insertion.     After  i^pk  and  pear^ 
trees,  the  next  best  stocks  for  raising  the  misletoe  are  strong- 
growing  willow  and  poplar. 
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'  \  Spite  of  the  incle- 
mency of  the  season, 
and  more  particularly  in  consequence  of  it,  this  is  a  time 
of  much  vigorous  and  healthful  out-of-door  exercise,  in 
which  holiday  schoolboys  take  no  small  share.  They  have 
snow-balline,  and  snow-man  making,  to  say  nothing  of 
skating  and  sliding;  but  though  we  may  not  say  much 
about  them,  some  of  oiur  poets  have  dcme  so,  and  tha,t  right 
pleasantly. 


And  in  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun 

Was  set,  and,  visible  for  many  a  mile. 

The  cottage  windows  through  the  twilight  blazed, 

I  heeded  not  the  summons : — happy  time 

Indeed  it  was  for  all  of  us ;  for  me 

It  was  a  time  of  rapture— Clear  and  loud, 
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The  yillage-dock  toU*d  six.    I  wheel'd  about, 

Proud  and  exulting,  like  an  untired  hone 

That  cares  not  for  his  home.    All  shod  with  steel, 

We  hiss'd  along  the  polished  ice,  in  games 

Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 

And  woodland  pleasures, — the  resounding  hom, 

The  pack  loud-bellowing,  and  the  hunted  hare. 

So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold,  we  flew, 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle  :  with  the  din. 
Meanwhile  the  precipices  nuig  aloud ; 
The  leafless  trees,  and  every  icy  crag, 
Tinkled  like  iron ;  while  the  distant  hills, 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy,  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars. 
Eastward,  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the  west, 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away. 

Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 

Into  a  silent  bay, — or  sportively 

Glanced  sideway,  leaving  the  tumultuous  throng, 

To  cut  the  reflex  of  a  star. 

Image,  that  flying  still  before  me,  gleam'd 

Upon  the  glassy  plain ;  and  oftentimes, 

"When  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind, 

And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  side 

Game  sweeping  through  the  darkness,  spinning  still 

The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once. 

Have  I,  reclining  back  upon  my  heels. 

Stopped  short ;  yet  still  tne  solitary  cliff 

WheePd  by  me— even  as  if  the  earth  had  roll'd 

With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round ! 

Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  train, 

Feebler  and  feebler,  and  I  stood  and  watched, 

Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a  summer  sea. 

WOEDSWO&TH. 
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THE  MILKY  WAY. 

After  all  these  cheerful  Christmas  doings,  good  dinners, 
and  merry  dances,  there  often  comes  the  return  home  across 
snowy  country,  and  beneath  the  brilliant  winter  heavens. 
At  such  times  it  cannot  be  wholly  out  of  place  to  direct  the 
mind  towards  the  most  sublime  and  glorious  objects  of  crea- 
tion, the  starry  hosts  which  the  darkness  of  night  reveals. 
In  speaking  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  those  most  mysterious 
of  celestial  phenomena,  the  Nebuls,  as  revealed  to  us  by 
Lord  Eosse's  telescope.  Professor  Nichols  says, — Let  us  follow 
in  the  track  of  Herschel,  and  meditate  on  the  comparative 
shapes  and  interior  characteristics  of  such  Nebuls  as  have 
been  most  closely  examined.    With  caution  indeed !    F<» 
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the  g^reatest  telescope  of  ParBonstown  can  apeak  but 
hesitatingly  resarding  the  habitades  of  these  stapendous 
masses.     1  shaU  refer  only  to  the  two  principal  fonns. 

Looking  attentively  at  the  spherical  dusters.  Sir  William 
Herschel  discerned  among  them,  a  marked  and  Tefi:alar 
progression  in  reference  to  their  es$mUud  features ;  and  also 
among  the  non-essential,  a  striking  oongmity  with  the  con- 
clusion which  the  general  aspect  of  these  clusters  had  induced 
him  to  accept.  It  appeared  to  this  great  observer  that,  in  so 
far  as  the  arrangement  of  light  is  concerned,  a  number  of 
small  spheres  mieht  be  arranged,  each  slightly  brighter  at 
the  centre  than  the  one  precc^ling  it,  which  could  ufely  be 
taken,  each  as  the.  representative  or  t^fpe  of  a  numerouM  eUut 
of  stellar  clusters.  But  besides  such  mere  gradation,  the 
irregular  branches  of  these  nebul'ie,  th«  filaments  attached  to 
them,  all  concur  towards  the  result  of  our  great  astronomer^s 
thoughts.  ''There  are,"  as  he  says  himself,  ''additional 
circumstances  in  the  appeikranoe  e(  et^enied  dusters  which 
very  much  favour  the  idea  of  a  power  lodged  in  the  brightest 
part.  Although  the  form  of  these  Im  not  globular,  it  is 
plainly  to  be  seen  that  there  is  a  tendeney  towards  spheridty, 
Dy  the  swell  of  the  dimendons,  the  nearer  we  draw  towards 
the  most  luminous  plane,  denoting,  as  it  were,  a  cowrie  ot 
tide  of  Hars  setting  towards  a  cemtre.  And  if  figurative 
expressions  may  l^  allowed,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  stars 
thus  flocking  towards  the  seat  of  power  were  stemmed  by 
the  crowd  of  those  already  assembled;  and  that,  while 
some  of  them  are  successful  in  fordns  their  predeoeosors 
out  of  their  places,  others  are  themsehes  obliged  to  take 
up  lateral  positions;  while  aU  of  them  seem  eagerly  to 
strive  for  a  place  in  the  central  swelling  and  generatiDg 
spherical  figure.'*  The  actual  series  is  indeed  so  distinet^ 
that  if  I  would  characterise  the  elobular  dusters  we  have 
resolved,  and  irrespective  of  aU  theory,  I  would  simply 
attach  them  to  one  or  other  of  the  systemAtic  series  referred 
to.  Their  central  compressions  present  a  line  ^uiie  mnbreken^ 
and  were  well  illustrated  by  Herschel,  when  he  compared 
them  to  plants  in  difierent  stages  of  proeress,  firom  juveo- 
esoence  to  proximate  ripening  or  decay.  It  is  not  poadbk 
that  such  phenomena  can  be  ddusions ;  nor  are  they  wholly 
explained  by  tbe  mere  existence  of  a  *' power  lodged  in  tiie 
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brightest  part."  We  hmre  cleaify  before  us,  acHon  or  pro- 
freuion  on  tke  fiert  of  this  power,  distinct  and  solemn 
indieataons,  that  as  im  earth,  there  are  also,  ruling  these 
high  heayepa,  rast  proeesees  of  eyolution. 

On  passing  to  consideration  of  the  more  complex  nebul», 
vaster  fields  of  change  s^ead  oat^^intimations  still  more 
wonderful.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  marks  of  connexion 
or  wriei,  of  the  distinctest  kind  are  found  likewise  among 
the  sponds;  nay-,  these  latter  clusters  show  not  onlj  a 
gradation,  but  likewise  a  eotUnmous  scale.  Assuming  then, 
that  the  simple  existence  of  graduated  relations  renders 
change  or  transmutation  probable;  the  question  imme* 
diatel^  suj^ests  itself,  according  to  which  Une,  or  in  what 
direction  is  transmutation  here  proceeding  P  Are  the  arms 
of  these  spirals  opening  out  or  ehnng  in?  On  a  point 
so  far  removed  m>m  the  domain  of  definite  speculation, 
nothing  cam  ever  throw  positive  light,  save  some  happy 
observation — but  a  fact  more  i»egnant  with  wondrous 
truth  is  not  perhans  to  be  expected  from  all  the  researches 
of  future  time.  If  the  arms  of  these  astounding  objects 
should  be  found  to  be  gradually  enwrapping  their  central 
masses  more  closely,  then  may  we  conceive  that  ultimate 
tfmoewhraiion  is  the  destiny  of  this  sparse  stany  fmiverse. 
I^or  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  in  the  course  of  such  change, 
a  spiral  nvight  pass  through  steps  of  its  own  form,  until 
it  became  a  globular  mass,  and  that  then,  pursuing  an  ana^ 
logical  course,  it  would  advance  onward  tlffough  Herschel's 
range  of  growing  central  oonsQlidation,  up  to  that  mysterious 
terminating  gloir.  But,  if  on  the  contrary,  the  branches 
of  any  spral  shall  be  found  widening,  diverging  from 
enoircung  arms  into  lateral  spurs,  shaiu  we  not  be  con- 
strained to  recognise  the  effective  dominion  of  a  dispersing 
agency,  of  a  power  causing  the  wider  distributum  or 
.dMipersion  of  the  etarsP  In  that  case,  must  we  imagine 
that  the  globular  clusters  are  dispersing  also,  so  *that 
their  couzae  is  not  from  diffusion  imoardt,  but  from 
concentration  owkoairitf  Or,  more  wondeiful  still,  may 
the  grand  material  creation  be  subject  to  both  descrip- 
ti<nu  of  change ;  manifesting  in  the  midst  of  its  infinite 
and  overwhelming  variety,  now,  a  tenden^  to  concentrafce, 
and  marvellous  dupersions  elsewhere  P     Mow  profound  the 
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interest  thus  connected  with  the  sha^s  and  habitudes  of 
these  nebul».  And  surelj,  if  our  views  are  not  wholly 
ernmeouB^  no  wonder  that  the  masses  when  viewed  mm^ 
vidualljf  should  seem  inexplicable,  or  their  shapes  capriciouB ! 
We  stand  towards  them  now,  merelj  as  we  shoula  to  onr 
own  earth,  if  the  sum  of  our  perceptions  regarding  it  were 
drawn  fix>m  a  glance  during  a  momentarj  opening  of  the 
eye,  which  then  shut  again  for  ever.  Shapes  grot^ue  uid 
wild ;  tree,  field,  house,  and  mountain ;  moving  creature  and 
naked  rock,  in  form  unrelated,  and  juxtaposition  everywhere 
inducing  bewilderment ;  such,  in  that  case,  would  constitute 
our  knowledge  of  a  world  instinct  with  fusing  and  enlaigmg 
harmonies.  And  so  those  strange  spiral  nebulsB,  or  our  own 
irregular  Milky-way, — ^nay,  even  the  unfathomable  mysteries 
of  the  spot  in  Orion,  confuse  and  startle  us  no  more*^  by  the 
display  of  their  sparse  and  unaccountable  patches  of  stars. 

With  great  thoughts  in  his  mind,  Herschel  descended 
again  into  the  neighbouring  and  more  definite  region  of  our 
own  galaxy.  Fixing  on  the  Milky-way  the  peoetrating 
glance  of  his  now  expanded  reason ;  and  interpreting  its 
irregularities  by  the  principle  which  formerly  guided  him, 
he  asked  here  also — and  for  a  moment  it  will  be  our 
privilege  to  follow  him,  —  '*  Can  a  thing  so  void  of  all 
settled  form,  so  wholly  eapricious,  be  supposed  stable/** 
IHirthermore,  on  examining  its  difierent  groups,  or  cumuli, 
he  saw  that  most  of  them  are  sphericu,  or  approaching 
to  the  spherical  form ;  and  after  s^cifying  ttoo  hwidred  and 
tvoenUf-five  such  groups  in  a  limited  extent  of  that  zone, 
he  concluded  that  there  exists  within  it,  operative  over 
its  fates,  and  indeed  what,  without  exaggeration,  may  be 
termed  its  vital  fbikoiple,  an  efficient  clustering  poteerj 
drawing  its  stars  into  separate  groups,  and  whose  irresistible 
influence  had  broken  up  the  uniformity  of  the  zone.  And 
so,  said  Herschel,  casting  his  eye  fearlessly  towards  future 
infinities,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  stars  in  the  Milky- 
way  will  be  gradually  compressed  through  the  successive 
stages  of  accumulation,  until  they  come  up  to  what  may 
be  called  the  ripening  period  of  the  globular  cluster  and 
total  isolation ;  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  Milky^ 
way  must  be  forcibly  broken  up,  and  cease  to  be  a 
stratum  of  scattered  stars.    •    •    •    • 

"  We  may  also,"  he  continues,  in  the  same  lofty  mood^ 
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''draw an  important  additional  condusion  from  the  mdual 
diasolution  ot  the  Milkj-waj ;  for  the  state  into  which  the 
incessant  action  of  the  clustering  power  has  hrought  it, 


is  a  kind  of  chronometer,  that  may  be  used  to  measure  the 
time  of  its  past  and  present  existence ;  and  although  we  do 
not  know  the  rate  and  the  going  of  this  mysterious  chrono- 
meter, it  is  neyertheless  certain  that  since  a  breaking  up  of 
the*part  of  the  Milky-way  affords  a  proof  that  it  cannot  last 
for  oyer,  it  equally  bears  witness  that  its  past  duration 
cannot  be  admitted  to  be  infinite."  Surely  the  vision  of 
these  unfathomable  changes— of  the  solemn  march  of  the 
miyestic  heavens  from  place  to  place,  obediently  fulfilling 
their  awful  destiny,  will  not  be  lost  on  the  heart  of  the  adorer. 
Prom  the  closer  view  of  the  Milky-way,  it  would  seem 
that  the  process  of  concentration  may  be  at  least  one  of  the 
srand  modes  according  to  which  the  destiny  of  its  stars  is 
being  unrolled;  and  viewing  it  thus  we  are  enabled,  by 
certain  other  facts,  to  adventure  yet  farther.  If  the  aggre- 
gation of  stars  in  the  Milky-way  goes  on — as  it  prognosti- 
cates— ^for  ages ;  the  clusters  now  with  some  intermission 
forming  its  ring,  will  become  isolated,  and  appear  in  the 
character  of  separate  systems.  But  if  this  may  happen  in 
time  future,  may  not  something  similar  have  happened  in 
Hme  poet  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  masses  of  stars  have 
been  torn  away  from  those  regions  of  our  galaxy ;  which 
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thus  may  indiettbe  bj  their  oompumtiTelj  ainall  depth,  that 

tiie 

it   ia 

^ _    ,  nearer 

exteinaliiabulB— globular  anddliuticil— are  moat  crowded; 
two-thirdtt  of  the  eatire  uumbeninoiofi  to  esiti^  heimg  found 
in  thQ9e  loeaUiiei.  In  the  wing  of  Viroo,  a  couateUatioa 
Bituated  near  the  shalloweat  part  of  our  galaxy,  how  crowded 
it  ifl  with  groupa,  joost  of  them,  too,  roUhd  and  compressed ! 
In  the  region  opposite  Yuao,  we  ha?e  the  same  wondCTfol 
phenomenon ;  perhaps  the  only  possible  relie  of  tiuit  fonn^ 
course  of  separation,  of  which  the  wparent  breaking  up  of 
the  Milky-way  in  our  time  may  stul  be  the  prolongation ! 
Can  we  indeed  say  how  much  of  what  now  appears  may 
have  the  same  wonder&l  significance ;  how  mr  even  ah 
these  separate  firmaments  ma^  yet  be  traced  from  one 
homogeneous  stratum  or  mass  of  stars ;  so  that  their  existing 
isolation,  their  separation  and  various  grouping,  mar  be 
only  the  ongoings  of  the  clocks— the  gigwtic  steps  of  the 
hand  by  which  Tnu  records  the  days  of  the  years  of  the 
existing  mechanism  of  the  UniTerse  I 

Inaccessible,  indeed, — awful  and  doud-piereing  these 
stupendous  elevations;  but  down  from  their  unsealed 
summits  there  pours  a  reviving  splendour,  welcome  as 
a  Beph3rr  to  the  prostrate  soul.  In  the  vast  heavens,  as  wdl 
as  among  the  pnenomena  around  us,  all  things  are  in  a 
state  of  chan^  and  pboobbss  :  here  too— on  the  sky — 
in  splendid  hieroglyphics  the  truth  is  inscribed,  tbat  the 
mndest  forms  of  ^osent  being  are  onlv  oibms  swelling  and 
bursting  wit^  a  life  to  come.  And  if  the  universal  mbric 
is  thus  fixed  and  constituted,  shall  ought  that  it  contains 
be  unupheld  by  the  same  preserving  law ;  is  annihilation 
a  possibility  i«&l  or  virtuu— the  stoppage  of  the  career 
of  any  advancing  being,  while  hospitable  infinitude  remains  ? 
No!  let  the  night  fSl;  it  prepares  a  dawn  when  man's 
weariness  shall  have  ceased,  and  lus  soul  be  refreshed  and 
restored.  To  coue  !  To  every  creature  these  are  words 
of  hope  spoken  in  <ffgan-tone:  our  hearts  su^^t  them, 
and  the  stars  repeat  them,  and  through  the  In^te,  aspirir 
tion  wings  its  way,  rejoicingly  as  an  eagle  following 
the  mm.'-j^iehM  Jrekiteeture  of  the  Meavem. 
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DIRGE  FOR  THE  TEAR. 

Orphan  hours ;  the  year  is  dead, 

Come  and  sigh,  come  and  weep ! 
Merrj  hours  smile  instead, 

For  the  year  is  but  asleep. 
See,  it  smiles  as  it  is  sleeping. 
Mocking  your  untimely  weeping. 

As  an  earthquake  rocks  a  corse 

In  its  coffin  in  the  clay. 
So  white  Winter,  that  rough  nurse. 

Bocks  the  death-cold  year  to-day ; 
Solemn  hours !  wail  aloud 
For  your  mother  in  her  shroud. 

As  the  wild  air  stirs  and  sways 

The  tree-swung  cradle  of  a  child, 
So  the  breath  of  tiiese  rude  days 

Bocks  the  year ;  be  calm  and  mild, 
Trembling  hoars ;  she  will  arise, 
With  new  love  within  her  eyes. 

January  gray  is  here, 

Like  a  sexton  by  her  grave ; 
February  bears  the  bier, 

March  with  grief  doth  howl  and  rave, 
And  April  weeps :  but  oh !  ye  hours, 
Follow  with  May's  feirest  flowers. 

Pbbcy  Bxbshe  Shsllet. 


ANTIQUARIAN  NOTICR 


December  was  so  called  by  the  Bomans,  as  being  the 
tenth  month  from  March,  with  which  their  year  commenced ; 
while  with  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  it  had  the  name 
of  CkriHmonat — because  in  this  month  Christ  was  bom 
— Wintermanathf  or  Midwiniermonath,  and  Qiul  JErra, 
meaning  the  first  or  former  Giul.    It  was  the  feast  of  Thor, 

o  o 
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and  was  celebrated  in  the  Mother-night,  that  is  to  Ba7,  at 
the  Winter  solstice.  In  Northumberland  this  month  was 
called  Hagmana,  a  word  of  which  I  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  make  mention. 

Chsistmas  Eve. — December  24th.  In  the  primitive 
church  Christmas  Daj  was  always  observed  as  a  Sabbath, 
and  hence  like  other  Lord's-Days  it '  was  preceded  by  an 
Eve  or  Vigil  as  an  occasion  of  preparing  for  the  day 
following.  No  festival  of  the  church  was  attended  by 
more  popular  superstitions  and  observances,  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Saturnalia  from  which  it  was  derived  being  improved 
upon  by  Christian  and  Druidical  additions.  The  day  of 
this  Vigil  was  passed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  with 
the  evening  the  sports  began  ;  about  seven  or  eight  o'clock 
hot  cakes  were  drawn  from  the  oven;  ale,  cyder,  and 
spirits  went  freely  round;  and  the  carol-singing  com- 
menced, which  was  continued  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  night. 

The  connexion  of  this  festival  with  the  Boman  Saturnalia 
has  never  been  disputed  by  those  competent  to  form  a 
judgment,  and  in  some  existing  observances  in  Eranconia 
the  traces  of  it  are  undeniable.  In  the  nights  of  the  three 
Thursdays  preceding  the  Nativity,  the  young  of  either  sex 
go  about  beating  at  the  doors  of  the  houses,  singing  the 
near  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  wishing  the  inhabitants  a 
happy  new  year,  for  which  in  return  they  are  presented 
with  pears,  apples,  nuts,  and  money.  With  what  joy  in 
the  churches  not  only  the  priests,  but  the  people  idso, 
receive  the  birth-day  of  Christ  may  be  inferred  from  this — 
that  the  image  of  a  new-bom  child  being  placed  upon  the 
altar,  they  dance  and  chaunt  as  they  circle  roimd  it,  while 
the  elders  sing. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  here  advanced,  we  have  the 
unquestionable  authority  of  Bede  for  asserting  that  it  had 
been  observed  in  this  country  long  before  by  the  heathen 
Saxons.  They  Called  it,  he  says,  the  Mother'Night,  or  Night 
of  Mothers,  and  probably  on  account  of  the  ceremonies  used 
by  them  during  their  V  igil.  But  in  fact  though  particular 
portions  of  this  festival  may  be  traced  to  the  !Romana  or  to 
the  ancient  Saxons,  the  root  of  the  whole  affair  lies  much 
deeper,  and  is  to  be  sought  in  far  remoter  periods.    It  was 
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dearly  in  its  origin  an  astronomical  observance,  to  celebrate 
the  Winter  solstice  and  the  consequently  approaching 
prolongation  of  the  days,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
emblematic  Christmas  candles  and  Yule-logs,  the  symbols 
of  increasing  light  and  heat. 

These  Christmas  candles,  though  now  out  of  date,  were 
at  one  time  of  an  immense  size,  and  not  a  few  in  number, 
the  houses  being  very  generally  illuminated  with  them. 
The  church  too  adopted  the  same  custom,  but  gave  especial 
reasons  of  its  own  for  such  observance ;  the  apostles,  as  they 
explained  it,  were  the  light  of  the  world,  and  as  our  Saviour 
also  was  frequently  called  the  light,  so  his  coming  was 
typified  by  these  emblems.  In  the  buttery  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  there  is  yet  to  be  seen  an  ''ancient 
candle-socket  of  stone,  ornamented  with  the  figure  of  the 
Soh  Lamb,  It  was  formerly  used  to  bum  the  Christmas 
candle  in,  on  the  high  table,  during  the  twelve  nights  of 
that  festival.'' 

For  similar  reasonB  they  lighted  the  YvXe-clog^  or  Yule" 
log,  for  the  words  are  synonymous.  On  these  occasions 
the  log  was  usually  as  large  as  the  hearth  would  admit  of, 
or  the  means  of  the  rejoicers  could  supply,  and  in  some  of 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  so  long  as  the  log  lasted, 
the  servants  were  entitled  to  ale  at  their  meals.  At  one 
time  custom  prescribed  that  it  should  be  lighted  with  a 
brand  of  the  last  year's  block,  which  had  been  carefully  put 
by  and  preserved  for  that  purpose,  as  we  find  it  pleasantly 
recorded  by  Herrick : — 

"  Come  bring  with  a  noise, 

My  memo,  merrie  bojB, 
The  Christmas  log  to  the  firing ; 

While  my  good  dame,  she 

Bids  ye  all  be  free 
And  drink  to  your  heart's  desiring. 

With  the  last  year's  brand 

Light  the  new  block,  and 
For  good  success  in  his  spending, 

On  your  psaltries  play 

That  sweet  luck  may 
Come  while  the  log  is  a  teending."  * 

*  HcrricVB  "  HeBpcrides."  To  Ttffnd  is  to  Jb'ncWe,  or  to  6ttrn,  from  the 
Anglo-SaxoQ  Tendan,  to  eet  on  fire. 
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It  is  also  requisite  that  the  maidens,  who  blow  a 
Christmas  fire,  should  come  to  the  task  with  clean  bands. 

*'  Wash  your  haads  or  else  tho  fire 
Will  not  teind  to  your  dodre; 
Unwaah'd  hands,  ye  maidens,  know 
Dead  the  fire  though  ye  blow." 

A  custom  no  less  general  is  the  dressinff  up  of  houses, 
particularlj  in  the  halls  and  kitchens,  with  Dnuiches  of 
holly,  ivy,  bays,  and  rosemary,  the  two  last  mentioned 
being  howeyer  in  much  less  frequent  use  than  the  former. 
Nor  must  the  misletoe  be  forgotten  in  this  record  of 
Christmas  festivities ;  for,  whateyer  it  may  do  in  these 
refined  days,  it  used  to  play  a  conspicuous  part,  less  than 
a  century  ago,  when  it  was  regularly  suspended  both  in 
hall  and  kitchen,  that  the  young  folks  of  whatever  rank, 
might  duly  kiss  and  be  kissed  beneath  its  mystic  branches. 

In  Yorkshire  many  of  the  old  customs  belonging  to  this 
day  existed  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  belieye  are  still  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  remoter  parts.  One  ncTer-fuling 
remnant  of  the  olden  time  was  the  cheese,  which  had  been 
especially  made  and  preserved  for  the  occasion.  This  was 
produced  with  much  ceremony  by  every  rustic  dame,  who, 
before  she  allowed  it  to  be  tasted,  took  a  sharp  knife  and 
scored  upon  it  rude  resemblances  to  the  cross.  To  this 
were  added  the  mighty  wassail-bowl  brimming  with  Zombi- 
wool^  and  furmity  made  of  barley-meal,  which  last  wae  also 
an  essential  of  the  breakfast-table.  At  Eipon  in  the  same 
county  the  singing  boys  used  on  this  day  to  ^'  come  into  the 
church  with  basketfuls  of  red  apples,  vrith  a  sprig  of  rose- 
mary stuck  in  each,  which  they  present  to  all  the  *  con- 
gregation, and  generaUy  have  a  return  made  them  of  U. 
4J.  or  6J.  according  to  the  quality  of  the  lady  or  gentle- 
man." 

Chbisthas  Day. — December  25.  There  is  much  doubt 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  festival.  The  earliest  chundunan 
who  makes  any  mention  of  it  is  Theophilus,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  about  the  year  170,  in  his  paschal  letter,  and  for 
the  first  four  centuries  it  was  far  from  being  universaUy 
celebrated.  It  is  even  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty  when 
it  should  be  kept,  and  Cassian  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians 
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obseiTed  the  Epiphany,  the  Nativity,  and  Baptism  of  Christ 
on  the  same  day,  while  modem  chionologists,  at  the  head  of 
whom  is  Scaliser,  agree  that  Christ  was  bom  at  the  end  of 
September  or  tiie  beginning  of  October,  about  the  time  of 
the  Jewish  Eeast  of  the  Tabernacles. 

In  the  earlier  ages  this  day  was  called  in  the  Eastern 
Church  the  JEpiphany,  or  ManlfeHatian  of  ike  lAgkt,  a  name 
which  was  subsequently  ^ven  to  Twelfth  Night,  as  I  have 
already  moitioned.  On  this  occasion  it  was  used  allusively 
to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  hence  also  came  the  custom, 
which  prevailed  in  the  ancient  church,  of  lighting  up  candles 
at  the  reading  of  the  gospels  even  at  mid-da^,  partly  to 
testify  the  general  joy,  and  partly  ^  symbolise  the  new 
light  that  was  shining  on  manlund. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  this  day  was  the  beginning  of 
the  ^ear ;  and  in  uie  shows  of  a  later,  but  still  remote,  time 
Christmas  was  personified  in  his  pageant  by  ^^  an  old  man 
hung  round  with  savoury  dainties. ' 

No  sooner  had  midnight  passed,  and  the  Day  of  the 
Nativity  commenced,  than  the  people  hastened  to  welcome 
it  with  carols,  and  these  were  generallv  sung  with  some 
others  from  the  Nativity  to  the  Twelfth  Day,  the  con- 
tinuance of  Christmas.  In  the  present  day  the  place  of  the 
carols  is  supplied  by  times  played  just  before  midnight  by 
the  so-called  Waits,  whilst  the  carols  themselves  are 
annually  published  in  the  humblest  form  and  with  the 
coarsest  wood-cuts  for  the  amusement  of  the  people. 

On  the*  Christmas  Day  these  carols  used  at  one  time  to 
take  the  place  of  psalms  in  the  churches,  and  more  par- 
ticularly at  the  afternoon  seryice,  the  whole  congregation 
joining  in  them.  At  the  end  of  the  carol  the  derk  would 
declare  in  a  loud  voice  his  wishes  for  a  merry  Christmas 
and  a  happy  new  year  to  all  the  parishioners. 

St.  Stephen's  Day. — December  2%th.  He  was  called  the 
protomartyr,  or  first  martyr  to  the  gospel,  having  been 
stoned  to  death  by  the  Jews  for  accusmg  them  of  the 
murder  of  Christ,  whom  he  maintained  to  be  the  tme 
Messiah. 

The  feast  of  Saint  Stephen  is  now  best  known  amongst  us 
as  Baxinff-DtLj,  a  term  which  has  most  probably  been 
derived  from  the  custom  of  depositing  the  Christmas  gifts 
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in  a  money-box,  from  which  thej  could  not  be  extracted  but 
bj  breaking  open  the  box  itself.  Of  this  usage  manj 
scattered  hints  may  be  found  in  our  old  writers.  Humphrey 
Browne,  when  speaJdng  of  a  miser,  says  "  he  doth  exceed  in 
receiving,  but  is  very  deficient  in  giving ;  like  the  Christmas 
earthen  boxes  of  apprentices,  apt  to  take  in  money,  but  hee 
restores  none  till  hee  be  broken  like  a  potter's  vessel  into 
many  shares." 

New  Yeab's  Eve.— SinoikoE'sk.— i>0<;MR60r31«#.  The 
last  of  these  names  is  peculiar  to  Fife,  and  is  supposed  by 
Jamieson  to  be  derived  from  the  carols  sung  on  this 
evening. 

To  this  day  also  belongs  the  Hogmanay^  Hogmenajfy  or 
Hogmena,  which  has  been  supposed,  and  not  without  some 
ap{>earance  of  reason,  to  be  a  corruption  of  a  Druid  rite, 
while  the  word  itself  would  seem  to  have  come  to  us  from 
Normandy.  Gue^  or  Guy  is  the  Celtic  name  for  oak,  and 
Keysler  teUs  us  that  on  the  31st  of  December  the  boys  and 
youths  go  about  the  towns  and  villages,  b^ging  for  gifts, 
while  by  way  of  wishing  a  happy  New- xear,  they  cry, 
"  Au  Guy  L'An  Neuf— *To  the  Mistletoe,  the  New  Year's 
come ;'  by  which  word  they  designate  not  only  the  season 
but  the  gift  received." 

In  Scotland  the  custom  prevailed  till  very  lately,  if 
indeed  it  has  ever  ceased  entirely  to  exist,  of  distributing 
sweet  cakes  and  a  particular  kind  of  sugared  bread  for 
several  days  before  and  after  the  new  year :  and  on  the  last 
night  of  the  old  year,  especially  called  Hagmenaiy  the  social 
meetings  made  a  point  of  remaining  together  till  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  when  they  all  rose  up,  kissed  each  other,  and 
wished  a  happy  new  year  around.  Children,  and  others, 
went  about  for  several  nights  from  house  to  house  in 
guUarU,  or  auisarda^  that  is  to  say  in  masquerade  disguises, 
singing  at  toe  same  time ; 

**  Rise  up,  good  wife,  and  be  no  swier 
To  deale  your  bread  as  long*8  you're  here ; 
The  time  will  come  when  you'll  be  dead. 
And  neither  want  nor  meal  nor  bread.*' 

The  Wassail-bowl,  or  cup,  though  it  figures  also  on 
Christmas  Eve,  seems  to  be  now  more  particularly  in  its 
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proper  place.  Lambs-wool  was  the  le^timate  drink  pre- 
sented m  the  wassul-cup,  a  compound  consisting  of  ale, 
nutmeg,  susar,  toast  and  roasted  crabs,  or  apples.  The 
phrase  has  been  deriyed  by  some  from  the  Saxon,  wot  half 
1.  e.,  "  be  in  health,"  which  seems  to  be  probable  enoudi. 
But  the  custom  of  drinking  healths  has  preyailed  in  other 
times  and  amongst  other  people.  The  Greeks  might  have 
been  the  originators  of  toasting,  and  at  all  events  the 
custom  prevaded  amongst  them ;  they  drank  to  the  gods, 
to  the  magistrates,  to  each  other ;  and  the  Christians  only 
followed  their  example  when  thej  drank  in  honour  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  or,  in  the  name  of  the  blessed  arch- 
angel St.  Michael,  to  which  the  compotators  responded  bj  a 
devout  "amen!"  So,  too,  the  old  Danes  drank  to  Thor, 
Woden,  and  their  kindred  deities ;  and,  when  converted  to 
Christianity,  they  only  changed  the  object,  drinking  on 
Christmas  day  to  St.  Clave,  who  had  converted  them,  or 
otherwise  as  the  case  might  be,  while  the  Icelanders  drank 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  even  to  Gtod  the  Father.  Bumpers 
are  of  remote  antiquity  as  we  read  in  AthensBus.  Some- 
times when  the  Greeks  drank  to  the  health  of  any  one  they 
sent  him  an  empty  cup ;  at  others  the  toaster  would  taste 
the  wine  and  send  it  round  to  the  person  whom  he  saluted. 
In  toasting  a  mistress,  they  emptied  as  many  cups  as  there 
were  letters  to  her  name. 


THE  END. 


BSADBUST  Airo  BVAKS,  rBiirrEBS,  wniTXrSIASS. 
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